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ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


ON A LAZY IDLE BOY. 

I HAD occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the httlc old 
tottn of Coirc or Chur, in the Ciisons, where lies buried 
that very ancient Bntish king, saint, and niariYr, Lucius,*^ who 
founded the Church of Saint Pctei, on Cornhill. F'ew people 
note the Church nowad and fewei ever heard of the saint. 
In the cathedral at Chut, his statue appears smrounded by 
other sainted pei sons of bis family. With tight red breeches, a 
Roman halnt, a curly brow n beard, and a neat little gilt crown 
/and sceptre, he stands, a \cry comely and cheerful image: and, 
from what I may lall his pccuhai position with regard to Corn- 
hill, 1 beheld this hgure of Saint Lucius with more interest than 
I should have bestowed upon pcisonagcs who, hierarchically, 
OK, 1 daresay, his supt'riors. 

Ibe pretty httlc cit\ stands, so to speak, at the end of the 
world^f the world of to-day, .the world of rapid motion, and 
rushing railways, and the commerce and intercourse ot men. ^ 
From the northern gate, the iron road stretches awray to Ztlrich, 
to Basle, to Pans, to home. Prom the old southern barriers, 
before which a little iiver rushS, and around wt^ stretch the 
crumbling battlements of the ancient town, tli road bears the 
siourdjligence or lagging vettunno by the shallow Rhine, through 
the awfol gorges of the Via Mala, and presently ovci the Splugen 
to the shores of Como. 

' * StoiY quotes the inscnplion, still extant ," from the table Cast (hained 

tn St. Perns Church, Cornhill , *’ and says," he was after some chroiuclr 
buried at London, and after some chronicle buried at Gliwr^«t«r 
ohl thMeiocotrectchroniclenl when AIbiinButlei,in toe “laves of the 
V xil,an4 Munays “ Handbook.” and the SaerLtan at Chur, 
aH say buehis was lulled there, and I saw his tomb with my owu e>«s 1 
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I have seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, and 
pastoral than this remote little Chur. What need have the 
inhabitants of walls and ramparts, except to build summer¬ 
houses, to tniil vinos, and hang clothes to dry on.them? No 
enemies approach the great mouldering gates: only at morn 
and even the cows conic lowing past them, the village maidens 
diatter memly round the fountains, and baliible like the ever- 
voluble stream that flows under the old walls.. 'Ibe schoolboys, 
with book and satchel, in smart uniforms, march up to the 
gymnasium, and return thence at their stated time. There is 
one coflce-housc m the town, and 1 see one old gentleman goes 
to It. There arc shops with no customers seemingly, and the 
lazy tradesmen look out of thcir little windows at the single 
stranger sauntering by. Tlicrc is a stall with baskets of queer 
little black grapes and apples, and a pretty brisk trade with 
half-a-dozen urchins standing round. Jhit, beyond this, there 
is scarce any talk or movement in the street. Thr-re's nobody 
at the book-shop "If you will have the goodness to come 
again in an hour," says the banker, with his mouth full of dinner 
at one o'clock, " you can have the money." There is nobody 
at the hotel sa%s the good landlady, the kind waiters, the brisk 
young cook who ministers to you. Nobody is in the Protestant 
church—(oh I strange sight, the two confessions are here at 
peace •)—nobody in the Catholic church • until the sacristan, 
from his snug abode in the cathedral close, espies the travelk r 
eyeing the monsters and pillars before the old shark-tooth'M 
arch of his cathetlral, and comes out (with a view to renm* 
neration possibly) and opens the gate, and shows you the 
venerable church, and the queer old relics in the sacristy and 
the aiicicnt vestments (a bl.ack velvet cope, amongst other robes, 
as fresh as yesterday, and preseijted by that notorious "pervert," 
Henry o" Nqvarre and France), and the statue of Saint lalcius 
who built Saint 1 .iter’s Church, on Cornhill, 

What a quiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old town ! Has 
It been asleep these hundreds and hundreds of years, and is the 
brisk young Pnnee of the Sidereal Realms m his screamiiffi'car 
drawn by his snorting steel elephant coming to waken it ? Time 
was when there must have been life and bustle and conipierce 
here. Those vast venerable walls were not made to keep out 
cows, but men-at-arms, led by fierce captains, who prowled 
about the gales, and robbed the traders as they passed in and 
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out with their bales, their goods, their pack-horses and their 
wains. Is the place so dead that even the clergy of the dilferent 
denoinmatioufi can't quarrel? Why, seven or eight, or a do/rn, 
or fifteen hundred years ago (tliey haven't the register at Saint 
Peter's up to that remote period- -1 dare say it was burnt in the 
lire of 1-ondon)—.V dozen hundred years ago, when there Avas 
some lite in the town, Saint Lucius was stoned here on account 
of theological differences, after founding our church in C'crnhill. 

There was a sweet pretty nvt r walk wo usihI to take in the 
evening and mark the mountains round glooming with a deeper 
purple, the shades creeping up the golden walls; the river 
tirawling, tlie cattle Crilling, LJie maids and clinttcrbixes round 
the fountains babbling and bawling, and sever.d tinier in the 
course of our sober walks wc overtook .i lazy slouching boy, or 
hobbledehoy, with a rusty coat, and trousers ntit too long, and 
big feet trailing l.izily one after the other, and large lazy hands 
dawdling from out the tight sleeves, and in the lazy hands a little 
book, which tuy lad held up to his face, and which I dare say 
50 charmed and ravished him, that he was blind to the Ijoautilul 
sights around him. unmindfal, I w'ould venture to lay any 
W’agcr, of the lessons he had to learn foi to-morrow; forgetful 
of mother waiting supper, and falhei preparing a scolding,— 
absorbed utterly and entirely in his lx>ok. 

What was it that so fascinated the young student, as he stood 
'by the river shore? Not the pons asinorum What book so 
delighted him, and bluided liini to all the rest of the world, so 
that he did not care to see the apple-woman with her fruit, or 
‘(more teiniMing still to sons of Kve) the pretty giils with their 
apple cheeks, who laughed and prattled round the fountain 
What was the lx>ok ? Do you suppose it was Lavy, oi the Greek 
grammar? No, it was a Nuvel that you w'erc reading, you 
Lazy, not very clean, good-for-nothing, sensible boy It was 
P’Anagnan locking up General Monk in a h jx,*or almost suc¬ 
ceeding in keeping Charles the First's head on. It was'the 
prisoner of the Chateau d'lf cutting himself out of the sack fifty 
Teel under water (I mention the novels 1 like best myself—novels 
Without love or talking, or any of that sort of nonsense, but 
containing plenty of fighting, escaping, robbery, and rescuing) 
—cutting himself out of tlvv sack and swimming to the islamt 
of Monte Cnsto. O O thou bravi» kted gallant old 

Alexandre! 1 hereby homage, and give tlu e tlianks 
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for many pleasant hours. 1 have read thee (being sick in bed) 
for thirteen hours of a happy day, and had the ladies of the 
house fighting for the volumes Be a.ssured that lazy boy was 
reading Dunoas (or I will go so far as to let the reader here pro¬ 
nounce the eulogium, or insert the name of his favourite author); 
and as for the anger, or, it may lie, the verberations of his 
schoolmaster, or the remonstrances of his father, or ih^ tender 
pleadings of his mother that he should not let the supper grow 
cold—1 don’t Ixiliovc the scapegrace cared one fig. No! Figs 
are sweet, but fictions are sweeter. 

Have you ever seen a score of white-ljcarded, whitc-robcd 
warriors, or gra\c seniors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa 
or Beyrout, and listening to the story-teller reciting bis marvels 
out of ‘' Antar " or the " Arabian Nights ” ? I was once present 
when A young gentleman at table put a tart away from him, 
and said to his ncighlxnir, the Younger Son (with rather a 
fatuous air), " I never oat sweets." 

"Not oat swoi'ts ! and do you know why?" says T, 

"Because I am past that kind of thing," .says the young 
gentleman 

' * liocaiisc you are a glutton and a sot'" cries the Rider (and 
Juvciiis winco.s a little). "All i>ooplc who have natural healthy 
appi'titcs love sweets; all children, all women, all Eastern 
people, whose tastes are not corrupted by gluttony and strong 
dnnk." And a pl.atcful of raspberries and cicam disappe ircd 
l)»:fore the philosopher. 

You take the allegory ? Novels .ire sweets. All peopk with 
healthy literary appetites love them —almost all womena 
vast numiKT of clover hard-hoaded men Why, one of the 
most leamcil physicians in England said to me only yesterday, 
" I have just road So-and-so for the second time" (naming one 
of Jc'^es's exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, ch.sncfdlor$. 
mathematicians, :irc notorious novel-readers; as well as young 
boys and sweet girls, and their kind tender mothers. Who 
h.is not read about Eldon, and how' he cried over novels every 
night when he wms not at whist 7 

As for that la/y n.aughty lioy at (‘hur, I doiibf whether ie 
will like novels when ho is thirty years of age. He is taking 
too great a glut of them now. j Ic is eating jelly until he will 
tie sick. He will know' most pl<fi;5 by (he time he is twenty, so 
that Ae will never,be surprisec ^when the Stranger turns out 
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to Ije the rightful carl,—when the ohl waterman, throwing olT 
his beggaily gabardine, shows his stars and the collars of his 
various orclers, and clasping Antonia to Ins bosom, proves 
himself to be the prince, her longdost father. He wilt necog* 
nise the novelist's same characters, though they appear in 
red-heclcd pumps and ailes-de-pigton, or the garb of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He will get weary of sweets, as Imys of private 
schools grow (or used to grow, for 1 have done growing some 
little lime rnysclf, iind the practice may have ended too)— as 
private .schoollioys used to grow iir^'d of the pudtiing before 
their mutton at dinner. 

And pray what is the moral of tin*! aixilogin'? The moral 
I take to be this: the api^etitc for novels extending to the end 
of the world-- far away in the frozen deep, the s.'iilors rv'niling 
them to one another during the endless night; fai away under 
the Syrian stars, the solemn shekhs and eWk.i i hearkening to the 
poet as he ret lies his tales ; fai away m the 1 ndian camps, where 

the soldiers listen to-'s tales, or-‘s, after tin* hot clay'.s 

march : far away in little Chur yonder, where the lazy Iioy pores 
over the fond volume, and drinks it in with all his eyes; - (he 
demand liemg whai we know it is, the merchant must supply 
It as he will supply saddles and jiale.ile for liomb.iy or (’ak'UtUi. 

But as .surely as the cadet drinks too much pile ale, il will 
disagree with him; and so surely, dear youth, will too much 
of novels cloy on thee 1 wonder, do novel 'Anieis themselves 
read many novels? if >oii go into Cjuntei's;* you don’t see 
those charming young kadies (to whom I present mv most 
respectful compliments) e.i(ing tarts and ices, but at the jirop'r 
eventide they have gix>d plain wholesome tea and bread-and-^ 
butler. Can anybrxly till me docs the author of the “Tale 
of Two Cities" read novels^ docs the aiilhor ot the “'lower 
of London" devour romances? does the dating “Harry 
Lorrequer" delight in “Plain or RingleBt" or “Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour"? Does the veteran, from whose flowing pen 
we had the hooks which de ightcd our young days, “ Darnley," 
ahd “Richelieu," and “Delorme," * rel'sh the works of Alex¬ 
andre the Great, and thrill ov'er the “'I'lirce Musquelcers? 

* By the way, what a strange f.ite U that which befell tkc ' etetan 
foviilist I He was appointed Her Majesty’s ConniI-Geiie'-il in Veniw, 
the only oily m Europe where the famous “tvto CiiVaiiirs ' Cuiuiot uy 
any pcMsslbiiity Le seen riding together 
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Does the accomplished author of tjie " Caxtons " read the other 
tales Ml lilavkwoodf (I'or c^amplu, that ghost story printed 
last August, and which, for my part, though 1 read it in the 
public rcading-rooin .at the "Pavilion" Hotel at Folkestone,’ 
I protest fnghlcncfl me so that I scarce d.trcd look over my 
shoulder) iXifS " Unik Tom" admire "Adam lk’de’’?,and 
does the autho*" of the "Vicar of \^'ll^\hll^‘ laugh over the 
" Warden'' and the ' ‘ rhrc<‘ C Jerks ’’ ? Dear joutli ot ingenuous 
countenance and ingenuous pudor! 1 make no doubt that 



the cminent^parties above named all paruikc of novels hi 
. moderation-eafjcllies--but mainly nourish theni^'ihes Upon 
whoIesoTTii' toast and lioilcd. 

Here, tlear youth alorcsaid ' our Comhill owners 

‘strive to provide thee with facts as well as Action . .ind. tliough 
it docs not Ix'conie them to brag of their.Ordinary, .il least they 
invite tlicc to a table where thou shalt sit in g^od company, 
'lhat story of the "Fox”* was written by one of the gallant 

* “The Search for Sir John Franklin. (From the Piivate Journal of 
an OlKiccr of the ' Fox ') " 
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seamen who sought for fx>or Franklin under the awful Aictic 
Night that account of Chin.i * is told by the man of all the 
empire most likely to know of vihai he sfieaks those pages 
rcgaiding Volunteers t come from nn honoured h.mcJ that has 
borne the sword m a hundred famous fields, ami [lOiMied tiie 
Hiilish gun^ in the greatest siege in l](C woild 
.Shall \vi‘ point out othiTs'-' Wcare felIo\v-U.t\Hlers, and sh.all 
in.'ike acquaJiitanc"' .is thi- Novape f>io.ewK Jn the y\tlantic 
stcaiiieis, fill iJit' fiist claj out 1 nnl on high and holy days 
subsiKiueiilly), the |L]he*» v'l d«i..M o'l table 'iie iiehly orna- 
inenied, wr-f/oy/* //i fo\tc '•m ii'sC the Ameruari and 
Dntish Hags nobly embla-oned in tiii As the passengers 
remark this pleasing phenomenon, the Captain no doubt irn- 
pro\es the o,.c.ision by expiessing 1 hojic, to his "ight intl 
left, ih.at th'’ flag of Mr Hull nml Jiis xounger Hrotlier may 
always float side by side in fnendiv emulation VomIs having 
Ij'jen prcMonsly < oiiipauvl to jeliie-. In o* are two (one perhaps 
not entirolv sacchaiim, 'ind tlauniied with an amati jhqmJ. 
\iry distastelul to some palatei»p two runelst under two flags, 
the one that ancient easign winch has hung Iwforc the well- 
Known boolii of " ^ .mily h'air," the oihei ihu fieih and 
handsome tt.'ind.ard which lias Intel} Ixxn hoisicfl on " Mar- 
chesler Towers " Fray, sir, nr madam, to winch dish will 
you Iw'helpaP ' 

So have 1 been m} fraaids Captain Taing and ('.iplain Corn- 
stock press their guest > to ['artakeof the fare on that memorable 
"First d.ty out, " when thcie is no ninn, T think, who sits duw'n 
but asks a bk'ssmg on his xoyr'ge, .ind the good dnp clips over 
the bar, and Ixiurids away into the blue water. 

^ '"file Cliinesi .ind tin; Onti r Tlarh iri.in» " By Sir John Bowrir.^. 
t " Our Volunleci® " I’y ?.i John HnrgiM iic • 

X “ l*ovel the Widower’' and " fraiitlcy Par»oiu'.g* * 
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Montaigne and ^'HoweVs Letters” arc my bedside books. 
If 1 wake at night, I have one or other of them to prattle me 
to sleep again, lliey talk about themselves for ever, and don't 
weary me. 1 like to hear them tell their old stories over and 
over again. 1 reati them in the doisy hours, and only half 
remember them. 1 am informed that both of them tell coarse 
stoiies. 1 don't heed them. It was the custom of their time, 
05 It is of Highlanders and Hottentots, to dispense with a part 
of dress which we all wear in cities. But people can't afford 
to be shocked either at Cape Town or at Inverness every time 
they meet an individual who wears his national airy raiment. 
1 never knew the “Arabian Nights” was an improper book 
until I happened once to read it in a “ family edition.” Well, 
gui s'excuse. . . . Who, pray, has accused mp as yet? Here 
am I smothering dear good old Mrs. Grundy’s objections, 
before she has opened her mouth. I lo\e, I say, and scarce 
ever tire of hearing, the artless prattle of those two dear Old 
, friends, the IVngourdin gentleman and the priggish little Clerk 
of King Charles's Council. Their egotism in nowise disgusts 
me. 1 hope 1 shall always like to hi.'ar men, in reason, talk 
about themselves. What subject does a man know better? 
If I stamp ly fnend’s corn, his outcry is genuine—he oon^ 
founds my clumsiness in the accents of truth. He is speaking 
about himself, and expressing his emotion of grief or pain in 
u manner perfectly auihentic and veracious. I have a story of 
my own, of a wrong done to me by somebody, os far bai^ as 
the year 1838 : whenever I think of it, and have ba^d a couple 
of glasses o' wine, 1 cannot help telling it. The toe is stamped 
uponthe min is jusf as keen as ever: I cry out, and perhaps 
uttci imprecatory language. I told the story only last WedncS' 
day at dinner;— 
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*'Mr. Roundabout/' says a lady sitting by me, "bow comes 
it that in your books there is a certain class (it may be of men, 
dr it may be of women, but that is not the question in point) 
—^how comes it, dear sir, there is a certain class of persons 
whom you always attack in your writings, and savagely rush 
at, goad, poke, toss up in the air, kick, and trample on ? " 

I couldn’t help myself. I knew I ought not to do it. I told 
her the whole story, between the entries and the roast. The 
wound began to bleed again. The horn'd ixxng was there, as 
keen and as fresh as ever. If I live half as long as 1'ithonus,* 
that crack across my heart can never be cured. 'Fhere are 
wrongs and griefs that can't lx: mended. It is all very well 
of you, my dear Mrs. G., to say that this spirit is unchristian 
and that we ought to forgive and forget, and so forth. How can 
I forget at will? How forgive? I can forgive the occasional 
waiter who broke my beautiful old decanter at that very dinner. 

I am not going to do him any injury. But all the powers on 
earth can’t make that clarot-jug whole. 

So, you see, 1 told the lady the inevitable story. 1 was 
egotistical. 1 was selfish, no doubt; but I was natural, and 
was telling the truth. You say you arc angry with a man for 
talking about himself. It is because you yourself are selfish, 
that that other person's T^elf docs not interest you. Be inte¬ 
rested by otlicr people .md with their affairs. Let them prattle 
and talk to you, as I do my dear old egotists just mentioned. 
When you have had enough of them, and sudden hazes come 
over yobr eyes, lay down the volume; pop out the candle, and 
dormtz bien. I should like to write a nightcap lxx:k—a book^ 
that you can muse over, that you can smile over, that you can 
yawn over—a book of which you con say, " Well, this man is 
so-and-so and so-and-so; but he has a friendly heart (although 
some wiseacres have painted him as block ^ and you 

may trust what he says." I should like to touch you sometimes 
with a reminiscence that shall waken your sympathy, and moke 
you say, lo anchh have so thought, felt, smiled, suffered. Now, 
boW is this to be done except by egotism? Linea recta brevis- 
sima. That right line "1" is the very shortest, simple<;t, 
Straightfeuwarde^ means of communication between u4, and 
stapds for what it Is worth and no more. Sometimes uuihoi:^ 

I * 

* "Tithonus/’ by Tcnnyseni had appeared iu the precediog (the zad) 
number df the CothhiU Jllagazine. 
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say, *'The present writer has often remaTked;" or, "The 
undersigned has observed;" or "Mr. Roundabout presents 
Jiis compliments to the gentle reader, and begs to state," 
but "I" IS better and straighter than all these grimaces of 
modesty: and altliough these are Roundabout I’dpers, and 
may wa ider who knows whither, I shall ask leave to maintain 
the upright and simple perpendicular. When this bundle of 
egotisms is bound up together, as they'may be one day, if no 
accident prevents this tongue fiom wagging, or this ink from 
running, they will bore you very likely, so it would to read 
through "HoweVs Letters" from beginning to end, or to eat 
up the Vi'holc of a ham but a slice on occasion may have a 
relish: a dip into the volume at random and so on for a page 
or two and now and then a smile; and presently a gape; 
and the book drops out of your handi and so, fion sotr, and 
pleasant dreams to you I have frequently seen men at clubs 
asleep over their humble servant's woiks, and am always 
pleased. Even at a lecture 1 don’t mind, if they don't snore. 
Only the other day when my friend A. said, " You've left off 
tliat Roundabout business, 1 see; very glad you have," I joined 
in the general roar of laughter at the table. 1 don’t care a fig 
whether Archilochus likes the papers or no. You don't like 
partridge, Archilochus, or porridge, or what not? Try some 
other dish. I am not going to force mine down your throat, ^ 
or quarrel with you if you refuse it. Once in America a clever 
and candid woman said to me, at the close of a dinner, during 
which 1 had been sitting beside her, "Mr. Roundalxmt, I was 
f'old I should not like you; and I don’t." "Well, ma'am>" 
says I, in a tone of the most unfeigned simplicity, " 1 don't 
care." And we became good friends immediately, and estcemeci 
each other ever after. 

So, my dea^'Airihilochus, if you come upon this paper, 
say, " Fudge!" and pass on to another, I for one shall not be 
in the least mortified. If you say, "What does he moan by 
calling this paper ‘On Two Children in Black’ when therp*si.', 
nothing about people in black at all, unless the ladies he \ 
(aftd evidently bored) at dinner were black women ? What is 
all this egotistical pother? A plague on his I's!" ^My'dear 
fellow, if you read " Montaigne's Essays," you must own th^ 
he might call almost any one by the name of any others aifd^ 
that an e.^'say on the Moon or an essay on Green Cheese ^ould be . 
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as appropriate a title as one of his on Coaches, on the Art of 
Discoursing, or ExperjencQ, or what you will. Besides, if 1 
htme a subject (and I have), 1 claim to approach it in a round* 
about manner. 

You remember Balzac's tale of the “ Peau de Chagrin " and 
how every time the poiscssor used it for tlio accomplishment of 
some wish the fairy peau shrank a little and the owner's life 
correspondingly shortened ? 1 have such a desire to be well 
with my public that I am actually giving up ray favounte story. 

I am killing my goose, I know 1 am. J can’t tell niy story of 
the children in black after this; after pi mting it, and sending it 
through the country. When they an* gone to the printer’s these 
little things become public properly. I take their hands. I 
bless them. 1 say "Good-bye, my little dears " I am (juite 
Sony to 1 part with them • but the fact is, I hiavc told all my 
friends about them already, and don't daie to take them aljout 
with me any more. 

Now every word is true of this little anecdote, .And I submit that 
tiiere lies 111 it a most curious and oxciting little mystery. I am 
like a man who gives you the last bottle of his '25 claret. It is 
the pndc of his cellar; he knows it, find he has a right to praise 
It. He takes up the bottle, fashioned so slenderly—takes it up 
tenderly, cants it with care, places it I}cfore his fnends, declares 
how gc^ It IS, with honest pnde, and wishes he had a hundred 
dozen bottles more of the same wine in his cellar. Si quid 
novistit &c. I shall be very glad to hear from you. I protest 
and vow I am giving you the best 1 have. 

W^ell, who those little boys in black were, I shall nev^ ' 
probably know, to ray dying day. They were very pretty little 
men, with pale faces, and large melancholy eyes; and they had 
beautiful little hands, and little boots, and the finest little shirts, 

' Bud black paletots lined with the richest^ilk^ and they had 
pictun'-books in several languages, Engli^, and French, and 
German, 1 remember. IVo more aristocratic-looking little men 
I never set eyes on. '1 hey ivere travelling with a very handsome 
pale lady in mourning, and a maid-scrvant dressed in black, 
'too; and on the lady's face there was the deepest grief. The 
Httie boys clambered and played al>out the carnage, and she 
sat watching. It was a railway-camagc from Frankfort lo 
'Heidelb^g , 

1 at once that she was the mother of those children, and 
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going to part from them. Perhaps I have tried parting with 
my own, and not found the business, very, pleasant. Perhaps 1 
recollect driving down (with a certain trunk and carpet>bag on 
the box) with my o^vn mother to the end of the avenue, where 
we waited—only a few minutes—until the whirring wheels of 
that " Defiance ” coach were heard rolling towards us as certain 
as death.' Twang goes the horn; up goes the trunk; down 
come the steps. Boh I 1 see the autumn evening: 1 hear the 
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wheels now': 1 smart the cruel smart again : and, boy or mah^ 
have never been able to bear the sight of people parting ffoiti 
their children. 


1 diought these little men might be going to school fof tim 
first time in their lives; and mamma might be taking 
the Doctor, and would leave them with many fond cbargs&Sk, 
and little wistful secrets of love, bidding the elder to protect his 
younger brother, and the younger to be gentle, and to remepibar' 
to pray to God always tor his mother, who Would pmyiiir her 
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boy, tdo. Our party^^de friends with these young oiMS during 
the little )pum^; tot the poor lady was too sad to talk except 
to the boys now and agaiOi and sat in her comer, pale, and 
silently looking at them. 

The next day, we saw the lady and her maid driving in the 
ditection of the' railway station^ toithsmt the boys. The parting 
had taken place, then. That night they would sleep among 
strfingers. The little beds at home were vacant, and poor 
mother might go and look at them. Well, tears flow, and 
iiiends part, and mothers pray every night all over the world. 
I dare say we^went to see Heidelberg Castle, and admired the 
vast shattered walls, and quaint gables; and the Ncckar running 
its bright course througli that channing scene of peace and 
beauty; and ate our dinner, and drank our wine with relish. 
The poor mother would eat but little Abendessen that night; 
and, as for the children,—that first night at school—^bard bed, 
hard words, strange boys bullying, and laughing, and jarring 
you with their hateful roerrinicnt—as for the first night at a 
strange school, we most of us remember what that is. And the 
first is not the taorst, my boys, there's the mb. But each man 
has his share of troubles, and, I suppose, you must have yours, 
i From Heidelberg we went to Baden-Baden: and, 1 dare sny, 
saw Madame dc Schlangenbad and Madame dc la Cnichecasste, 
and Count Punter, and honest Captain Blackball. And whom 
should we see in the evening but our two little boys, walking on 
each side of a fierce, yellow-faced, bearded man ? We wanted 
to renew our acquaintance with them, and they were coming 
forward quite pleased to greet us. But the father pulled b^ 
one of the little men by his paletot, gave a grim scowl, and 
walked away. I can sec the children now looking rather 
frightened away from us and up into the father’s face, or the 
<^el unde's—which was he? 1 think heuwaJ the father. So 
this was the end of* them. Not schom, as 1 at first had 
im^ined. The mother was gone, who had given them the 
heaps of pretty books, and the pretty studs id the shirts, and 
pretty silkcm dothes, and the t^der—tender cares; and 
they were h^ded to this scowling practitioner of Trente-et- 
Quaranfe. Aht this is worse than school. Poor little men! 
poor mother sitting by'the vacant little beds I We saw the 
children bnce or twidC afler, always in Scowler's coiniiany; but 
'we d^ npt dare to give each other any marks of rccogihlion. 
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From Baden we went to Basle, and thence to Lucerne^ and 
so over the Saint Cothard into Italy. From Milan we went 
to Venice; and now comes the singndar part of my story. In 
Venice there is a little court of which 1 forget the name: but 
^ in it is an apothecary's shop, whither 1 went to buy some 
remedy foi the bites of certain animals which abound in 
Venice. 'Crawling animals, skipping animals, and humming 
flying animals: all three will have at you at once; and one 
night nearly drove me into a strait-waistcoat. Well, as I was 
coming out of the apothecary's with the liottlg of spirits of 
hartshorn in my hand (it really docs do the bites' a great deal 
of good), whom should I light upon but one of my little 
Heidelbcrg-Baden boys! 

1 have said how handsomely they were dressed as long as 
they were with their mother. When I saw the boy at Venice, 
who perfectly recognised me, his only garb ivas a wretched 
yellow cotton gown. His httje feet, on which 1 had admired 
the little shiny boots, were without shoe or stocking. He looked 
' at me, ran to an old hag of a woman, W'ho seized his hand; 
and with her he disappc.ircd dow'n one of the thronged lanes of 
the city. 

From Venice wc went to Tncste (the Vienna railway at that 
time was only opened as far as Lay bach, and the magnificent 
Semmering F^s was not quite completed). At a station between 
I.Kiybach and Graetz, one of my companions alighted for 
refreshment, and came back to the carnage saying ’— 

"There’s that horrible man from Baden with the two little 
bc*'S." 

- ^Of omrsc, we had talked about the appearance of the little 
boy at Venice, and his strangely altered garb. My companion 
said they were pale, wretched-looking, dressed quite shabbily. 

\ got out at seV'rfd stations, and looked at all the carnages. 

1 could not see my Tittle men. From that day to this 1 have' 
never set eyes on them. That is all my story. , Who wore tb^7 
What could they be ? How cap you explain that mystery of 
the mother giving them up; of the remarkable splendour and 
elegance of thoir appearance while under her care; of their 
bare-footed squalor in 'N^enice, a month afterwards; of thefr 
shabby habiliments at I.^ybach? Had the father gambled 
away his money, and sold their clothes 7 How earner they to 
have passed out of the hards of a refined lady (as she evi<|^ntly * 
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was, with whom I first saw them) into the charge of quite a 
common woman like her with whom 1 saw one of the' boys at 
Venice? Here is but one chapter of the story. Can any man 
write the next, or that preceding the strange one on whith I 
happened to light? Who knows? tlie mystery may have some 
quite simple solution. I saw two children, attired like little 
princes, taken from their motherland cpnsigned to other care; 
and a fortnight afterwards, one of them barefooted and like a 
beggar. Who will read this riddle of The Two Children in 
Black? ' 
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The uncle of the present Sir T^uis N. Bonaplhe, K.G., &c., 
inaugurated his reign as Emperor over the neighbouring nation 
by establi^ing an Order, to which all citizens of his country, 
military, naval, and civil—all men most distinguished in science, 
letters, art^, and commerce—were admitted. ,The emblem of 
the Order was but a piece of ribbon, more or less long or broad, 
with a toy at the end of it. The Bourlmns had toys and ribbons 
of their own, blue, black, and all-coloured; and on their return 
to dominion such good old Tories would naturally have pre* 
ferred to restore their good old Orders of Saint t<ouis. Saint 
Esprit, and Saint Michel, but France had taken the ribbon of 
the legion of Honour so to her heart that no Bourbon sovereign 
dared to pluck it thence. 

In England, until very late days, we have been accustomed 
rather to pooh-pooh national Orders, to vote ribbons and crosses 
tinsel gewgaws, foolish foreign ornaments, and so forth. It is 
known how the Great Duke (the breast of whose own coat was 
plastered with some half-hundred decorations) was averse to 
iCife wearing of ribbons, medals, clasps, and the like, by his army. 
We have all of us read how uncommonly distinguished Lord 
Castlereagh looked at Vienna, where he was the only gentle¬ 
man'present without any decoration whatever. And the Great 
Duke's theory was t^at clasps and ribbons, stars and gart^^ 
were good and proper ornaments for himself, for the chief oflioers 
of his distinguished army, and for gentlemen of high birth, who 
might naturally claim to wear a band of garter blue across thetr 
waistcoats; but that for common people your plain coat, With¬ 
out stars and ribbons, was thcTUost sensible wear. 

And no doubt you and I are as happy, os free, as comfort* 
able'; we can walk and dine as well; we can keep the wint^^ 
cold out as well without a star on our coats, as without a fei^er 
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in our How often we have laughed at the absurd mania 
of the Americans for dubbing their senators, members of Oki- 
gress, and States' representatives. Honourable! We have a right 
to caJl our Privy Councillors Right Honourable, our Lords' 
sons Honourable, and so forth: but for a nation as numerous. 



well-educated, strong, rich, civilised, free as our own, to dare 
to give its distinguished citizens titles of honour—monstrous 
assumption of low-bred arrogance and parvenu vanity 1 Our 
tidies are respectable, but theirs absurd. Mr. Jones, of London, 
'a Cbancello]^s son, and a tailor's grandson, is justly Honouml>la, 
and endued to be Lord Jones at his noble father's decease; but 
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Mr. Brown, tbe senator from Ne^v York, is a silly upstart for 
tacking Honourable to his name, and our sturdy British good 
sense laughs at him. Who has not laughed (I have myself) 
at Honourable Nahum Dodge, Honourable Zeno Scudd^, 
Honourable Hiram Boakc, and the rest? A score of such 
queer names and titles 1 ha>e smiled at m America. And, 
mutato nomine f I meet a born idiot, who is a iK*er and born 
legislator. This drivelling noodle and his descendants through 
life are your natural superiors and mine—your and my children’s, 
superiors. I read of an alderman kneeling and knighted at 
Court: 1 see a Gold-stick waddling backwards before Majesty 
in a procession; and if we laugh, don’t you suppose the ' 
Americans laugh too ? 

Yes, stars, garters, orders, knighthoods, and the like, are 
folly. Yes, Bobus, citizen and soapboiler, is a good man, and 
no one laughs at him or good Mrs. Bobus, as they have their 
dinner at one o'clock. But who will not jeer at Sir Thomas on 
a melting day, and Lady Bobus, at Margate, eating shrimps in 
a donkey-chaise ? Yes, knighthood is absurd: and chivalry an 
idiotic superstition: and Sir Walter Manny was a zany: and 
Nelson, with his flaming stars and cordons, splendent upon a 
day of battle, was a madman: and Murat, with his crosses and 
orders, at the head of his squadrons charging victorious, was 
only a crazy mountebank, who had been a tavern-waiter, and 
was puffed up with absurd vanity about his dress and legs. 
And the men of the French line at t'ontenoy, who told Messieurs 
dc la Garde to fire first, were smirking French dancing-mastcrs; 
and the Black Prince, waiting upon his Royal prisoner, was 
^’’vting an inane .masquerade: and Chivalry is naught; and 
Honour is humbug; and Geiitlenianhood is an extinct folly; 
and Ambition is madness; and desire of distinction is criminal 
vanity; and ^lory is bosh; and fair fame is idleness; and, 
nothing is true 1^: two and two; and the colour of all the 
world is drab; and all men are equal; and one man is As 
as another; and one man is as good as another—and a g^t 
dale betther, os the Irish philosopher said. 

Is this so? Titles and badges of honour are vanity^ and 
in the American revolution you have his Excellency 
Washington sending back, and with proper spirit sending l^aclc,' 
a letter in which he is not addressed as PIxcellency and General 
Titles are abolished; and the American Republic swarms wi& 
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men daimin^ and bearing them. You have the French soldier 
dieered and happy in his dying agOny, and kissing with frantic 
Joy the chiefs hand who lays the little cross on the bleeding 
b^m. At home you have the Dukes and Earls jobbing and 
intriguing for the Garter; the Military Knights grumbling at 
the Civil Knights of the Bath; the little ribbon eager for the 
collar; thctsoldiers and seamen from India and the Crimea 
marching in procession before the Queen, and receiving from 
her hands the cross bearing her Royal name. And, remember, 
there are not only the cross-wearers, but all the fathers and 
friends; all the women who have prayed for their absent 
heroes; Harry’s wife, and Tom's mother, and Jack's daughter, 
and Frank's sweetheart, each of whom wears in her heart of 
hearts afterwards the badge which son, father, lover, has won 
by his merit; each of whom is made happy and proud, and is 
bound to the country by that little bit of ribbon. 

1 have heard, in a lecture about George the lliird, that, at 
his accession, the King had a mind to establish an order for 
literary men. It was to have been called the Order of Minerva 
—I suppose with an Owl for a badge. The knights were to 
have worn a star of sixteen points, and a yellow ribbon; and 
good old Samuel Johnson was talked of as President, or Grand 
Qross, or Grand Owl, of the society. Now about such an order 
as this there certainly may be doubts. Consider the claimants, 
the difficulty of settling their claims, the rows and squabbles 
amongst the candidates, and the subsequent decision of pos¬ 
terity 1 Dr. Beattie would have ranked as first poet, and twenty 
years after the sublime Mr. Hayley would, no doubt, hay& 
claimed the Grand Cross. Mr. Gibbon would not have beeh^ 
, eligible, on account of his dangerous frecthinking opinions; and 
her sex, as well os her republican sentiments, might have 
interfered with the knighthood of the inimoml Mrs. Catharine 
Macaulay. How Goldsmith would have pmaded the ribbon 
at Madame Cornelys's, or the Academy dinner I How^ Peter 
Pindar would have railed at it I Fifty years later, the noble 
Scott wDtild have worn the Grand Cross and deserved it; but 
<^fB)rd would have had it; and Byron, and Shelley, and 
and Hunt would have been without it; and had Keats 
proposed as officer, how the Tory prints would have yelled 
rage and scorn 1 Had the star of Miner\’a lasted to our 
present -but I pause, not because the idea is dazzling, 
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but too awful. Fancy the claimants, and the row about their 
precedence I Which philosopher shall have the grand cordon? 
—which the collar?—^which the little scrap, no bigger than a 
buttercup? Of the historians— A, say,—and C, and F, and G. 
and S, and T,—which shall be Companion and which Grand 
Owl? Of the poets, who wears, or claims, the largest and 
brightest star? Of the novelists, there is A, and B, and C D; 
and E (star of first magnitude, newly discovered)* and F (a 
magazine of wit), and fair G, and H, and I, and brave old J, 
and chafming K, and L, eind M, and N, and O (fair twinklers), 
and I am puzzled between three P's—Peacock, Miss Pajdoe, 
and Paul —and Quecchy, and R, and S, and T, mire etjlls, 
and very likely U, O gentle reader, for who has not written his 
novel nowadays?—^who has not a claim to the star and straW- 
coloured ribbon ?-^and who shall have the biggest and largeM? 
Fancy the struggle 1 Fancy the squabble 1 Fancy the distri¬ 
bution of prizes! 

Who shall decide on them ? Shall it be the Sovereign ? shall 
it be the Minister for the time being ? and has Lord Palmerston 
made a deep study of novels? In this matter the late 
Ministry,^ to be sure, was better qualified; but even then, 
grumblers who had not got their canary cordons, would have 
hinted at professional jealousies entering the Cabinet; and, the 
ribbons being awarded. Jack would have scowled at his because 
Dick had a broader otic; Ned been indignant because Bob’s, 
was as large, Tom would have thrust his into the drawer* and 
scorned to wear it at all. No—no: the so-called literary world 
well rid of Minerva and her yellow ribbon. The'great poets 
would have been indififerent, the little poets jealous, the funny 
men furious, the philosophers satinet, the historians supgr- 
dlious, and, finally, the jobs without end. Say, ingenuity and 
cleverness are Cl rewarded by State tokens and prizes-^'Stnd 
take for granted^the Order of Minerva is established-r-wbo 
shall have it? A great philosopher? no doubt we cordUdly 
salute him G.C.M. A great historian? G.C.M. of course. A 
great engineer? G.C.M. A great poet? received with accla-- 
nation G.C.M. A great painter? oh I. certainly, G.C>iVE. If 
a great painter why not a great novelist ? well, p^, great ^ 
novelist, G.C.M. But if a poetic, a pictorial, a story^telllng.or 

“ That of laonl Derby, io 1839, which included Mr. DlsraaR 
Edward Bulwer Lyttoc, 
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music^mposing artist, why not a singing artist ? Why not a 
basso-profondo ? Why not a primo tenorc ? and if a singer, why 
should not a ballet-dancer ccflme bounding on the stage with his 
cordon, and cut capers to the music of a row of decorated 
fiddlers ? A chemist puts in his claim for having invented a new 
colour; an apothecary for a new pill; the cook for a new sauce; 
the tailor for a new cut of trousers. We have brought the star of 
Minerva down from the bre^t to the pantaloons. Stars and 
garters 1 can we go any farther; nr shall we give the shoemaker 
the yellow ribbon of the order for his shoe-tic ? 

'V^en T began tins present Roundabout excursion, T think T 
had not quite made up iny mind whether we would have an Order 
of all the Talents or not. i^crhaps 1 lather had a hanketing for 
a rich ribbon and gorgeous star, in which my family might like 
to see me at parties in my Ix'st waistcoat. But then the door 
opens, and there come in, and by the same right too, Sii 
Alexis Soyer 1 Sir Alessandro Tanibuiini 1 Sir Agostino Velluti' 
Sir Antonio Paganini (violinist) I fair Sandy M'Guffog (piper to 
the most noble the Martjuis of Frrintosh)! Sir Aki<le Klicflar 
(premier dauseur of H.M. Theatre)! Sir Harley Quin and Sir 
Joseph Grimaldi (from Covent Garden)! 'Ihey have all the 
yellow riblion. They are all honourable, and clever, and 
distinguished artists. lx‘t us c]lx>w through the rooms, make a 
tjow to the lady of the house, give a nod to Sii George Thrum, 
who is leading the orchestra, and go and get some champagne 
imd seltzer-water from Sir Richard Gunter, who U presiding at 
the buffet A national decoration might be well and good : a 
token awarded by the country to all its befic-tnereuiibus: 
most gentlemen with Minerva stars would, I think, be inclined 
to wear very wide breast-collars to their Ooats. Suppose your¬ 
self, brother penman, decorated with this ribbon, and looking 
in the gloss, would you not laugh? W^mld'^not wife and 
daughters laugh at that canary-coloured emineni ? 

But suppose a man, old or young, of figure ever so stout, thin, 
stumpy, homely,'indulging in looking-glass rcdoctions with that 
hideous ribbon and cross called V.C. on his coat, would he not 
he proud: and his family, would not they be prouder? For 
your nobleman there is thcfiinious old blue garter and star, and 
welcome. If T were a marquis—if 1 had thirty—forty tJiuusand 
a year (settle the sum, my dear Alnaschar, accoidnig to )OUi 
liking), J should consider myself entitled to m> scat in IWlia* 
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ment and to my garter. The garter belongs to the Ornamental 
Classes. Ifave you seen the new magnificent Paxto ^^ifer 
at the Zoological Gardens, and dcryou grudge him his jewelled 
coronet, and the azure splendour of his waistcoat? I like my 
Lord Mayor to have a gilt coach; my magnificent monarch to 
be surrounded by magnificent nobles: 1 huzzay respectfully 
when tiicy pass in procession. It is good for Mr. Briefless (50 
Pump Court, fourth floor), that there should be a Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, with a gold robe and fifteen thousand a year. It is good 
for a poor curate that there should be splendid bishops at 
Fulham and Lambeth: their Lordships were poor curates once, 
and have won, so to speak, their ribbon. Is a man who puts 
into a lottery to be sulky becau.se he docs not win the twenty 
thousand pounds prize? Am I to fall into a rage, and bully my 
family when 1 come home, after going to see Chatsworth or 
Windsor, because we have only two little drawing-roomS? 
Welcome to your garter, my Lord, and shame upon him qui 
maly pense / 

iSo I arrive m my roundabout way near the point towards 
which I have been trotting ever since we set out. 

In a voyage to America, some nine years since, on the seventh 

or eighth dny out from Liverpool, Captain L-came to 

dinner at eight bells as usual, talked a little to the persons right 
and left of him, and helped the soup with his accustomed 
politeness. Then he went on deck, and was back in a minute, 
and operated on the fish, looking rather grave the while. 

l^en he v^nt on deck again; and this time was absent, it 
^ Yiy be, thiv*: or five minutes, dunng which the fish disappeared, 
and the entrdes arrived, and the roost beef. Say ten minutes 
passed—I can’t tell after nine years. 

Then L-came down with a pleased and happy countenance 

this time, ancf'ucfpn carving the sirloin: “We have seim the 
light,” he said, “^fadam, may I help you (o a little gravy, <x 
a little horse-radish?” or what not? 

X forget the name of the light; nor docs it matter. It was a 
point off Newfoundland for u'hich he was on the look-out. and 
so well did the “ Canada” know where she was, that betw« en ^ 
•soup and beef, the captain bad sighted the headland by which 
his course was lying. 

And so through storm and darkness, through tog and mid¬ 
night, the ship had pursued her steady way over the pathless 
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ocean and roaring seas, so surely that the officers who sailed 
her knew her place within a minute or two. and guided us with 
a wonderful providence safe on our way. Since the noble 
Cimard Company has run its ^ips, but one accident, and that 
through the error of a, pilot, has happened on the line. 

By this little incident (hourly of cour!>e repeated, and trivial to 
all sea>going people) 1 own I was immensely moved, and never 
can think of it but with a heart full of thanks and awe. We 
trust our lives to these seamen, and how nobly th^ fulfil their 
trust 1 They are, under Heaven, as a providence for us. 
Whilst we sleep, their untiring watchfulness keeps guard over 
us. All night through that bell sounds at its season, and tells 
how our sentinels defend us. It r.ing when the "Amazon" 
was on lire, and chimed its heroic signal of duty, and courage, 
and honour, 'rhink of tlic dangers these seamen undergo for 
us; the hourly peril and watch; the familiar storm ; the dread¬ 
ful iceberg; the long winter nights wlien the decks are ns glass, 
and the sailor has to climb thioiigh icicles to bend the stiff sail 
on the yard I Tlu'nk of their courage and their kindnesses in 
cold, in tempest, in hunger, 111 wreck! "The women and 
children to the boats." says the c.iptain of the "Birkenhead,” 
and, with the troops formed on the deck, and the crew obedient 
to the word of glorious command, the immortal ship goes down. 
Head the story of the " Sarah Sands ":— 


" SARAH SANDS. 

"The screw steamship ‘S.ir.'ih Sands,’ 1330 registered tons,'^ 
was chartered by the J'list India Company in the autumn of 
1857, for the conveyance of troops to India. She was com¬ 
manded by Jolm Squire Castle. She took out a part of the 54tii 
Rem’ment, upwards of 350 persons, besides tl'p wives and 
chiuren of some of the men. and the familiU of some of the 
officers. All went well till the nth Novembei, when the ship 
had reached lat.14'* S., long. 56** E., upwards of 400 miles from 
the Mauritius. 

" Between three and four p.m. on that day a very strong 
smell of fire was perceived arising from the afrcr-dcck, and 
upon going below into, the hold. Captain ('astle found it to 
be on fire, and immense volumes of smoke arising from it. 
Endeavours were made to reach the seat of the me, hut in 
vain; the ^oke and heat were too niucli for the men. 'I heiv* 
was, however, no confusion. Every order was obeyed with 
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the same (coolness and courage with which it was given. The 
engine was immediately stopped. All sail waa taken in, and 
the ship brought to the wind, so as to drive the smoke and Are, 
which was in the after-part of the ship, astern. Others were, 
nt the same time, getting fire-hoses fitted and passed to the 
scene of the lire. 'Flic Are, however, eontinued to increiase, 
and attention w'as directed to the ammunition contained in the 
powder-nia^zmcs, which were situated one on e.ich side the 
ship, immediately above the fire. The starboard magassinc was 
soon cleared. But by this time the irholc of the after-part of 
the ship was su mucli enveloped in smoke that it was scarcely 
]]Ossib1e to stand, and great fears were entertained on account 
of the port magazine. Volunteers were called for, and came 
immediately, and, under the guidance of Lieutenant Hughes, 
attempted to clear the port magazine, which they succeeded 
in doing, with the exception, os was supposed, of one or two 
barrels. It was most clangorous work. The men became,over¬ 
powered with the smoke and heat, and fell; and several, while 
thus engaged, weie dragged up by Topics, senseless. 

“The flames soon burst up through the deck, and running 
rapidly along the various cabins, set the gn*.\ter part on fire. 

“In the mtantimc Ciptain Castle took steps for lowering 
the boats. There was a heavy gale at the tune, but they were 
launched without the least accident. The soldiers were mustered 
on deckthere was no rush to the Iwats;—and the men obeyed 
the word of command as if on parade. The men were informed 
that Captain Castle did not despair of saving the ship, but that 
they must be prepared to leave her if necessary. The women 
and children were lowered into the port lifeboat, under the 
charge of Mt Very, thud officer, who had orders to keep clear 
of the ship until recalled. 

Captain Cnstlc then commenced constructing rafts of spare 
^ !.J>ar 5 . In a short time, three wore put together, which would 
have been capable of saving a great number of those on board. 
Two were launched overboard, and safely moored alongside, 
and then a third was left across the deck forward, ready to be 
launched. 4 - 

*' In the inearA'mc the fire had made great progress. The 
whole of the cabins were one body of fire, and at aliout 8.30 
I'.M. names burst through the upper deck, and shortly after 
the mizen ngging caught fire. Fears were entertained of the 
ship paying off, in which case the flames would have b'cn 
swept forwards by the wind ; but fortunately the after-bmees 
were burnt through, and the mam-ya|tl swung round, which 
kept the ship’s head to wind. About 9 P.M., a tearful cxploHOrtl 
took place in the port magazine, arising, no doubt, from the 
one or two barrels of powder which it had been impossible to 
remove. By this time the ship was one body of flamci from 
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the sUaii to the main rigging, and thinking it scarcely possible 
to save her. Chptain Castle called Major Brett (then in command 
of the troops, for the Colonel was in one of the Ixxits) forward, 
and, telling him that he feared the ship was lost, requested 
him to endeavour to keep order among the troops till tnc lost, 
butf at the same lime, to use every c'certion to check the fire. 
Providentially, the iron bulkhead in the after-part of the ship 
withstood tlie action of the flames, luid iicrc all eflorts were 
loncontrated to ki'ep it cool. 

*' ‘No person,' says the captain, ' can describe the manner in 
which the men woiked to keep the fiie back; one piirty were 
IjgIow, keeping the bulkhead crx^I, and when s«*veiaf were 
dragg^ up senselesb, fresh Aolunterrs took thfMr places, who 
were, howeviT, soon in the same state. At about to p.m. the 
maintopsail-yanl took fin*. Mr. >A'clch, one quartermaster, 
and four or fl\e soldiers, went aloft with wet blankets, and 
succeeded in extinguishing it, but not until the yard and mast 
were nearly burnt through, 'llic work of lighting the Are 
Ix’low continued for hours, and about iiiidnighl it appeared 
tliat some impression was made; and after that, the men drove 
it back, inch by inch, until daylight, w lien they had completely 
got it under. The ship was now in a frightful plight Tlie 
iifter-pait was literally bnnit out—merely the shell mmaining— 
the [Mrt quarter blown out by the explosion; hfteen feet of 
water in the hold.' 

^ The gale still prevailed, and the ship was rolling and pitching 
In a heavy sea, and taking in large quantities of water abaft: 
the tanks, too, were rolling from side to side in the hold. 

As soon as the smoke was partially cleared away. Captain 
Castle got spare sails and blankets aft to .stop the Ical^ passing 
two haw.scrs round the stern, and setting them up. The troops 
were employed baling .and pumping. This continued during 
the whole morning. ^ 

" In the course of the day the ladies joined the ship. The 
boals were ordered alongside, but they found the sea too heavy 
to remain there. The gig had lieen abandoned dunng the 
night, and the crew, under Mr. Wood, fourth oflict., hod got into 
another of the bo.ats. I'he troops were eniploi^ed tlie remainder 
of the day baling and pumping, and the crew securing the 
stem. All hands were employed during the following night 
baling and pumping, the lioats licing moored alongside, where 
they received some damage. At daylight, on the 13th, the crew 
Sv&ce employed hoisting the boats, the troops were w'orking 
manfully baling hud pumping. Latitude at noon, 13 deg. 12 
min. south. At 5 p.m. the foresail and foretopsail were set, the 
rafts were cut away, and the ship tore for the Mauritius. On 
'nniTsday, the xqtn, she sighted the Island of Rodriguez, and 
arrived at Mauritius on Monday the 83Td." 
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The Nile and Trafalgar are not more glorious to our dbuatiy. 
are not greater victories than these won by our merchant<8eamen. 
And if you look in the Captains' reports of any maritiine register, 

' you will see similar acts recorded every day. I have sudi a 
volume for last year now lying before me. In the second 
number, as I open it at hazard, Captain Roberts, master of 
the ship Empire," from Shields to London, reports how on 
the 14th ult. (the 14th of T>ccember, 1859), 

"being off Whitby, discovered the ship to be on fire between 
the mam hold and boilers : got the hose from the engine laid 
on, and succeeded in subduing the fire; but only apparently; 
for at seven the next morning, the ‘ Dudgeon' bearing S.S E. 
seven miles' distance, the fire again broke out, causing the ship 
to be enveloped in flames on both sides of midships: ^ the 
hose again into iday, and all h.ands td work with buckets to 
combat with the fire. Did not succeed in stopping it till four 
P.M., to effect which, were obliged to cut away the dec^ and 
topsides, and throwoverboaid part of the carga Ihevessel 
was very much damaged and leaky: dctcmiined to make for 
the Humber. Ship was run on shore on the mud, near Grimsby 
harbour, with five feet of water in her hold. The donkey-engine 
broke down. The water increased so fast as to put out the 
furnace fires and render the ship almost unmanageable. On 
the tide flowing a tug towed the ship off the mud, and gOl her 
into Grimsby to repair." 

On the and of Novenilx^r, Captain Strickland, of tlic "Pur¬ 
chase" brigantine, from Liverpool to Yannouth, U.S., 

^'encountered heavy gales from W.N.W. to W.S.W., in lat. 
43* N., long. 34*' W., in which we lost jib, forctopinast, staysail, 
topsail, and carried away the foretopmast stays, bobstays had 
Ixiwsprit, headsaih, cutwater and stern, also started the wood 
ends, which cHaiscd the vessel to leak. l\it her before the wipd 
and sea, and hov^about twenty-five tons of cargo overboard to 
lighten the ship forward. Slung myself in a bowline, by 
means of thrusting si-inch rope in the opening, contrived to 
stop a great p<^on of the leak. 

" DccetnUr i6tA .—The crew continuing night and day at tlie 
pumps, coiUd not keep the ship free; deemed it prudent for the 
benefit of those concerned to bear up for the nearest port. On 
arriving in lat. 48* 45' N., long. 23® W., observed a vessel with 
a signm of distress flying. Made towards her, when she proved 
to M the barque 'Carieton,' water-logged. The captain and 
crew asked to be taken off. Hove to, and received them on 
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board, consisting of thirteen men: and their ship was abandoned 
We then proceeded on our course, the crew of the alxuidoned 
vessel assisting all they could to keep my ^ip afloq.t. We 
arrived at Cork harbour on the 27th ult." 

* Captain Coulson, master of the brig "Othello,” reports that 
1 ns brig foundered olT Portland, Dcceml^or 27; —encountering 
£; strong gale, and shipping two heavy seas in succession, which 
] lovc the ship on her beam-ends. 

* "Observing no chance of saving the ship, took to the long- 
iboat/ and within ten minutes of leuMiig her saw the brig 
wiunder. We woiie picked up the s»mie morning by the French 
Ship 'Commerce de Paris/ Captain Tombarel.” 

{ Jlcre, in a single column of a newspaper, what strange 
ijouching pictures do we find of seamen’s dangi rs, noissitudcs, 
IjalJant^y, generosity! The ship on fire—the enpUun in the 
j ;alc slinging himself in a bowline to stop the leak- -the Frcnch- 
] nan in -the hour of danger cuiiiiug to his Bntisli comrade’s 
] cscuc—the brigantine, almost a wreck, working up to tlie 
1 lorquc, with the signal of distress flying, and taking off her 
< rew of thirteen men. 

" We then proceeded on our course, the crew of the abaniimei 
vessel assisting all they could to keep my ship afloat." 

, What noble simple words I WTial courage, devotedness, 
'brotherly love! Do they not cause the heart to beat and the 
"-fyes to fill? 

^ This is what seamen do daily, and for one another. One 
ghts occasionally upon diffisrent stories. It happened, not 
] cry long since, that the passengers by one of the peat ocean 
\ learners were wrecked, and, after undergoing j|hc' most severe 
g vdships. were left, destitute and helpless, at a miserable 
]j >aliDg port. Amongst them were old men, ladies, and chil- 
rcn. When the next steamer arrived, the passengers that 
^ eartier took alarm at the haggard and miserable appearance 
their unfortunate predecessors, and actually remonstrated 
ith their own captain, urging him not to take ike poor crea- 
ts on board. There was every excuse of course. The Ia:>t 
rived steamer tvas already dangerously full: the c<ioms wcic 

JWded; there were sick and delicate people on board—sick 

u 
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and delicate people who had paid a large price to the Company 
for room> food, comfort, already not too sufficient If fourteen 
of us are in an omnibus, will wc sec three or four women outside 
and say, Come in, because this is the last 'bus, and it rains?" 
Of course not: but think of that rcmonstRuice, and of that. 
Samrritan master of the Purchase " brigantine I 
In the winter of '53 ,1 went from Marseilles to Civita Vecchir 
in one of the magnificent P. and O. ships, the Valetta," the 
master of which subsequently did distinguished service in the 
Crimea. This was Ins first Mediterranean voyage, and he 
sailed his ship by the charts alone, going into each port 
surely as any pilot. 1 rcmember walking the deck at nighv 
with this most skilful, gallant, well<bred, and well-educatem 
gentleman, and the glow of eager enthusiasm with which ha 
assented, when I asked him whether he did not think a sibbom 
or ORDER would 1)6 welcome or useful in his service. ' 

Why is there not an Order of Britannia for British sea¬ 
men? In the Merchant and the Ro}ral Navy alike, occu^ 
almost daily instances and occasions for the display of science,^ 
skill, bravery, fortitude m trying circumstances, resource in 
danger. In the first number of the Cornhill Magasinet a, 
friend contributed a most touching stoiy of the M'Qintocy 
expedition, in the dangers and dreadful glories of which he 
shared; and the writer was a merchant captain. How many* 
more arc there (and, for the honour of England, may there bo 
many like him!)—^gallant, accomplished, high-spirited, onterv 
prising raisters of their noble profession I Can our fountain 
^nf Honour not be brought to such men? It plays upon 
captains and colonels in seemly profusion. It pours forth not 
flliberal*reward5 upon doctors and judges. It sprinkles mayors 
and aldermen. It bedews a painter now and again. It ha.*- 
spirted a baronetcy upon two, and bestowed a coronet upoi 
one noble man^bf letters. Diplomatists take their Bath in 1 
as of right; and it flings out a profusion of gUtttfing star 
upon the nobility of the three kingdoms. Cannot Britanniii 
find a ribbon for her sailois? llie Navy, Royal or mercantde 
is a Service, The command of a ship, or the condnet ui her 
implies danger, honour, science, skill, subordination, good 
faith. It may be a victoiy, such as that of the “Smrab 
Sands;" it may lie discovery, such as that of the "Fox;" b 
may be heroic disaster, such as that of the "Birkenhead:** 
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nncl in such events merebant seamen, as well as Royal seamen, 
tobc tbeiT shoie. 

Why is there not, then* an Order of Dritannia? One day a 
young officer of the “ Kuryalus ’* * may win it; and, having just 
read the memoirs of Tx>rd Dundonald, 1 know who ought to 
ha\c the Brat Grand Cross. 

« 

* Prince Alfred was serving on board the frigate “ Kuryalus " when 
this was wrictui. 



ON SOME LATE GREAT VICTORIES. 

On the rSth day of April lost I went to sec a friend in a neigh¬ 
bouring Crescent, and on the steps of the ne>wt house l>eheld a 
group something like that depicted on the next page. A news¬ 
boy had stopped in his walk, and was reading aloud the journal 
which It was Ins duty to deliver; a pretty orange-girl, with a 
heap of bla^'ing fruit, rendcied more brilliant by one of those 
great blue papers ni which urangt's arc now artfully wrapped, 
leant over the railing and listened ; and opposite the nymfkam 
dUcentem there was a capering and acute-eared young satirist 
of d crossing-sweeper, viho had left his neighbouring professional 
avocation and chance of protit, in order to listen to the tale of 
the little newsboy. 

That intelligent reader, with his hand following the line as he 
read it out to his audience, was saying:—And'—now^Tom 
—coming up smtling-'-after his fall—dee—delivered a rattling 
clinker upon the Benicia Boy's—potato-trajj—but was met by a 
—punisher on the nose-which," &c. &c.; or words to that 
effect Rrlty at 52 let me in, while the boy was reading his 
lecture; and, having been some twenty minutes or so in the 
house, and paid my visit, 1 took leave. 

The little lecturer was still at work on the 51 doorstep, and 
his audience had scarcely cliangcd their position. Having read 
every word ot battle raysulf in the morning, I did not atav 
to listen further; but if the gentleman who expected his papfer* 
at the usual hour that day experienced delay and a dis¬ 
appointment, I shall not be surprised. 

1 am not going to expatiate on the battle. I have read iii die 
conespondent’s letter of a Northern ninvspaper, that m^the 
midst of the company assembled the reader's bumble servant 
was present, and in a very polite society, too, of poets, dergy- 
men, men ohetters, and members of bo^ Houses of Parliament" 

• 




clieUnpion, nor remember where the Rgbt took place which, 
indeed, no somnambulist is bound to recollect Otiplit Mr 
Stayers to bi honoured for being bnvc, or punished f(i 
bemg n$ught>? By the shade of Brutus the cldei, 1 dunt 
know. 
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In George II.'s time, there wfis a turbulent navy lieutenant 
(Handsome Smith he was called—his picture is at Greenwich 
now, in brown velvet, and gold and scarlet; his coat handsome, 
’ his waistcoat exceedingly handsome; but his face by no means 
the beauty)—^therc was, I say, a turbulent young lieutenant who 
w.ns broke on a complaint of the French ambassador, for obliging 
a French ship of war to lower her topsails to his ship at Spithead. 
But, by the King’s orders, Tom was next day made Captain 
Smith. Well, if I were absolute king, I would send Tom Sayers 
to the mill for a month, and make him .Sir Thomas on coming 
out of Clcrkenwell. You are a naughty boy, Tom I but then, 
you know, wc ought to love our brethren, though ever so 
naughty. We are moralists, and reprimand you; and you are 
hereby reprimanded accordingly. But in case England should 
ever have need of a fbw score thousand champions, who laugh 
at danger; who cope with giants; who, stricken to the ground, 
jump up and gaily rally, and fall, and rise again, and strike, 
and die rather than yield—^in case the country should need such 
men, and you should know them, be pleased to send lists of the 
misguided persons to the principal police stations, where means 
may some day lie found to utilise their wretched powers, and 
give their deplorable energies a right direction. Suppose, Tom, 
that you and your friends arc pitted against an immense invader 
—suppose you arc bent on holding the ground, and dying there, 
if need be— suppose it is life, freedom, honour, home, you arc 
fighting for, and there is a death-dealing sword or rifle in your 
hand, with which you arc going to resist some tremendous 
. . einy who challenges your championship on your native shore? 
Then, Sir Thomas, resist him to the death, and it is all right: 
kill him, and Heaven bless you. Drive him into the sea, and 
there destroy, smash, and drown him; and let us sing Laudamus. 
In these oaCion.^,^ases, you see, we override the indisputable 
first laws of momls. Loving your neighbour is very w^ \ hut 
suppose your neighbour comes over from Calais and Boulogno 
to rob you of your laws, your liberties, your newspapers, 
Parliament (all of which sotne dear neighbours of ours hava 
given up in the most self-denying manner): suppose any 
neighbour were to cross the water and propose this kind Qf 
thing to us ? Should we not be justified in humbly trying to 
pitch him into the water? If it were the King of Belgium lum- 
sdf, we must do so. I mean that fighting, of course, is wrong; 
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but thAt there are occasions when, &c.—I suppose I mean that 
that one-handed fight of Sayers is one of the most spirit-stirring 
little stories over told: and with every love and respect for 
Morality—my spirit says to her, Do, for goodness* my 
dear madam, Iccep your true, and pure, and womanly, and 
gentle remarks for another day. Have the great kindness to 
stand a UetU aside, and just let us sec one or two more rounds 
between the men. That little man with the one hand powerless 
on his breast facing yonder giant for hours, and felling him, 
too, every now and then 1 It is the httlc * Java* and the ‘ Con¬ 
stitution ' over again." 

I think it is a most fortunate event for the brave Hecnan, who 
hds acted and written since tlte I)attlc with a tme warrior’s 
courtesy and w ith a great deal of good logic too. that the battle 
was a ^wn one. The advantage was all on Mr. Sayers's side. 
Say a young lad of sixtci'n insults me in the street, and 1 try 
and thrash him, and do it. Well, I have thrashed a young 
lad. You great big tyrant, couldn’t you hit one of your own 
size? But say the Lul thrashes mu? In cither case L walk 
away discomfited; but in the latter, I am positively put to 
shame. Now, when the ropes were cut from that death-grip 
and Sir Thomas released, the gentleman of Bimicia was con¬ 
fessedly blind of one eye, and speedily afterwards was blind of 
both. Could Mr. Sayers have held out for three minutes,'for 
five minutes, for ten minutes more ? He says he could. So wc 
say sre could have held ont, and did, and had beaten off the 
enemy at Waterloo, even if the l^nissians hadn’t come up. The 
opinions differ pretty mucli aecording to the nature nEjfrr- 
opinonts. I lay the Duke and Tom could have held out, that 
th^ meant to hold out, that they did hold out, and that there 
has been fistifying enough. That crowd which came in and 
stopped the fight ought to be considcroiOkdi^onc of those 
divine clouds which the gods send in Horned— 

^ Apollo shrouds 

The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds." 

It Is the best way of getting the godlike Trojan out of the 
seiape, don’t you see? The nodus is cut; Tom is out of 
dmnoery; the Benicia Boy not a bit the worse, nay, better thaa 
if he had beaten the little man. He lias not the huTt><']ltition of 
conquest. He is greater, and will be loved more hereafter by 
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the gentle sex. Suppose he bad overcome (he godlike Trojan ? 
Suppose lie had tied Tom's corpse to his cal>-wheels, and driven 
to Karnhnm, smoking the pipe of triumph ? Faugh! the great 
hulking conqueror I Why did you not hold your hand ircmi 
yonder hero ? Everybody, I say, was relieved by that oppor* 
tune apoearance of the Dritish gods, protectors of native valour, 
who interfered, anti "withdrew" their champion. 

Now, suppose six-feet-two conqueror, and fivc-fcet-cight 
beaten; would Sayers have l)cen n whit the less gallant and 
meritorious? If Sancho had been allowed really to reign in 
BanUaria, 1 make no doubt that, with his good sense and 
kindness of hcait, he would have devised some means of 
rewarding the brave vanquished, as well as the brave vicio'rs in 
the Baratanan army, and that a champion who had fought a 
good light Mould have Ixnm a knight of King Don Saiicho's 
orders, whatever the upshot of the conilxit had been. Suppose 
Wellington ovrnvhelmed on the [ilateau of Mont Saint Jeaii; 
suppose Washington attacked and beaten at Valley Foige—and 
cither supposition is quite easy—and what becomes of the 
heroes ? They would have been as lira\e, honest, heroic, misc ; 
Imt their glory, where would it have Ijceii? Should wc have 
luul their portraits hanging m our chainliers? have been familiar 
with their histones ? have pondered over their letters, common 
lives, and daily sayings? There is not only merit, but luck, 
which goes to making a hero out of a gentleman. Mind, please 
you, I am not saying that the hero is after all not so very 
heroic; and have not the lc.ist desire to grudge linn his merit 
of ^ood fortune. 

Have you any idea whither this Roundabout F.ssay on some 
late great victories is tending? Do you suppose that those 
words I mean Trenton, Brandywine, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
so forth ? g^t victory 1 can’t mean that afl^ir at Fomhani, 
for it was a drawntight. Where, then, are the victories, ptay, 
and when are wc coming to them? ' 

My good sir, you will perceive that in this Nicacan discourse 
1 have only os yet advanced as far as this—that a hero, wbclh^' 
he wins or loses, is a hero; and that if a fellow wiU bat bo 
honest and courageous, and do his best, we arc for paying 
honour to him. Furthermore, it has been asserted that FortUho 
has a good deal to do with the making of heroes; and thus 
hinted fo^ the consolation of those who don't hai^ieii'to be 
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ei\gaged in any stupendous victories, that, had opportunity so 
served, they might have been heroes too. If you arc not, 
friend, it is not your fault, whilst 1 don’t wish to detract from 
any gratleman's reputation who is. There 1 My worst enemy 
can’t take objection to that. The point might liave lx:en put 
more briefly perhaps; but, if you please, v\e will not argue that 
question. 

Well, then. The victories which I wish esjjecially to com* 
memomte, in this paper, me the si \ grunt, complete, prodigious, 
and undeniable victories, achieved by the corps which the editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine has the honour to command. When 
I seemed to speak disparagingly but now of gcniTals, it was 
that chief 1 h^id m niy I (if you will permit me the expri'ssion). 
1 wished him not to elated by trx) much praspi*rity: 1 warned 
him against assuming heroic inipei.iturial airs, and cocking his 
laurels too jauntily over his car 1 was his conscience, and 
stood on the splash-borud of his triumph-car, whispering, 
"Homincm memento tc.” As we lollcd along the way, and 
passed the weathercock on the ti mplcs, I saluted the syinl^ol 
of the goddess Fortune ivjth a leverenl awe. " Wc have done 
our little endeavour," 1 said, lioving my head, "and mortals 
can do no more. But wu might have fought bravely and not 
won. Wc might have cast the coin, Ciilling ‘ Head,’ and lol 
Tail might have come upjierino^t.’’ O thou Ruler of Victories 1 
—thou Awarder of Fame 1 —thou giver of Crowns (and .shillings) 
thou hast smiled upon us, .sludl wc not be tliankful ? I'lierc 
is a Saturnine philosopher, standing at the door of his book¬ 
shop, who, 1 fancy, has a pooh-pooh expression as the tnujjgj^ 
passes. (I can’t see quite clearly for the laurels, wluch have'’ 
fallen down over niy nose.) One hand is reining m the two 
white elephants that draw tjie car; T raise the other hand up to 
—to the laurels, and pass on, waving him recognition. 

Up the HiU of laidgatc—around the PauliIR? Square—by the 
aide of Chepe—until it roaches our own hill of Com--the proces¬ 
sion passes. The Impciator is Imwing to the people; the cap¬ 
tains of the legions are riding round the car, their gallant minds 
Struck the thought, " Have we not fought as W'cll as yonder 
fiidlow, swaggering m the chanot, and are wc not as good as 
be?" Granted, with alt my heart, niy dear lads. When y* ur 
consulship arrives, may you be as fortunate. Whei. hands, 
now growing old, shall lay down sword and truncheon, mav >ou 
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mount the car, and ride to the temple of Jupiter. Be yours the 
laurd then. Negue me myr/us dedecet, looking cosily down from 
the arbour where 1 sit under the arched vine. 

I fancy the Imperator standing on the steps of the Temple 
(erected by Titus) on the Mons Fnimentarius, and addressing 
the citizens: "Quintcs!" he says, "m our campaign of six 
months, wc have been engaged six times, and in each action 
have taken near upon a kiatdrcd thousand prisoners. Go to 1 
What are other magazines compared to our magazine ? (Sound, 
trumpeter I) What banner is there like that of Comhill ? You 



philosopher I" (he shirks under his mantle). *'Do you 
know what it is £ have a hundred and ten thousand readers ? 
A hundred thousand readers? a hundred thousand buyersi** 
(Cries of "No!”—"Poohl" "Yes, upon my honour 1 *' 
"O comet" and murmurs of applause and derision)-**'! say 
more than a hundred thousand purchascrs~^nd I believj ns 
much as a milium readers 1 " (Immensesensation.) "To these 
have we said an unkind word? We have enemies; have wc 
hit them an unkind blow? Have we sought to pursue party 
aims, to forward private jobs, to advance sdflsh schemes ? The 
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only persons to whom wittingly we have given pain are some 
who have volunteered for our corps—and of these volunteers 
we have had thousauds." (Murmurs and grumbles.) "What 
commander, citizens, could place all these men—could moke 
officers of all these men ? " (cries of " No—no I" and laughter)— 
" could say, * I accept this recruit, though he is too short for our 
standard, because he is poor, and has a mother at home who 
wants bread*? could enrol this other, who is too •weak to bear 
arms, because he-says ‘Look, sir, I shall be stronger anon'? 
'I'be lender of such an army as oiins must select his men, not 
because they arc good and virtuous, but because they are strong 
and capable. To these our ranks art', ever open, and in addition 
to the warriors who surround me"—(the generals look proudly 
conscious)—" I tell you, citizens, that T am in treaty with other 
and most tremendous champions, who will march by the side of 
our veterans to the achicvcineiil of fresh victoiJes, Now, blow 
trumpets 1 Bang, yc gongs ! and drummers, drub the thundering 
skins 1 ' Generals and chiefs, we go to sacrifice to the gods." 

Crowned with flowers, the captains enter the temple, the other 
Magazines walking modestly behind them. The people huzza; 
and, in some instances, kneel and kiss the fringes of the robes 
of the warriors, llic Philpsoi^ber puts up his shutters, and 
retires into his shop, deeply moved. In ancient times Pliny 
{apttd Smith) relates it was the custom of the Imperator " to 
paint his whole body a bright red;" and, also, on ascending 
the Hill, to have some of tlic hostile chiefs led aside "to the 
adjoining prison, and put to death." Wc propose tu dispense 
with both these ceremonies. 4 ii#it>, 
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In the Essay ^\ith which this volume commences, the ComAiff 
Magazine was likened to a ship sailing forth on her voyage, and 
the captain uttered a very sincere prayer for her prosperity. 
The dangers of storm and rock, the vast outlay upon ship and 
cargo, and the ci^rtain risk of the ventuie, gave tlie chief officer 
a feeling o( no small anxiety; ior who could say from what 
(juarter danger might arise, and how his owner’s propeity 
might lie impt Tilled After a six months’ \oyage, wc with very 
thankful hearts coiilfl acknowledge our goocl fortune; and, 
taking up the apologue in the Roundaliout manner, wc coni> 
posed a triumphal procession m honour of the Magazine, and 
imagined the Imjxirator thereof riding in a subhinc car to return 
thanks in the Temple of Victoiy. C'omhill is accustomed to 
grandeur and greatness, and has witnessed, every ninth of 
November, for 1 don't know how many ccntuncs. a prodigious 
annual pageant, chariot, progress, and flourish of trunipetry; 
and being oO veiy near the Mansion House, I am sure the 
Sp^^'^Ucr will understand how the idea of pageant and procession 
came iiaturilly to my mind. The imagination easily supplied 
a gold conch, eight Lrcam-eolourcd horses of your true Pegasus 
breed, huzzajmg multitudes, running footmen, and clanking 
knights in a chaplain and a sword-bearer with aonuff 

on his head, scowling out of the conch wiiidovr, and a Lord 
Mayor all crimson, fur, gold chain, and white ribbons, sokinnly 
occupying the place of state. A plftyful fancy could havo 
carric'd the matter farther, could have depicted the feast in the 
Egyptian JIall, the Ministers, Chief Justices, and right reverend 
prelates taking their scats round alxiut his T^ordship, the ttntTe 
nnd other ddieious viands, and Mr. Toole behind the central 
throne, bawling out to the assembled guests and dignitaries; 
" My x/jrd So-and so, my Lord Wbat-d'ye-call-'im, my Lord 
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Ktcsetora, the Lord Mayor pledges you all in ti loving cup." 
Then the noble proceedings come to an end; I^rd Simper pro¬ 
poses the ladies; the company rises from table, and adjourns to 
coffee and muffins. The carriages of the nobility and guests 
roll back to the West. The Egyptian Hall, so bright just 
now, appears in a twilight glimiuei, in which waiters are seen 
ransacking the dessert, an<I lescuing the sjioons. His l/irdship 
and the I«uly Mayoress go into their priv.ate apartments. The 
robes are ilotled, the collar and white ribbons are removed. 
The Mayor IxxronU'S a in.in, and is pietty surely in a fluster 
about the speeches which he h.is jii'tt iitt'‘ic(l; rciiicintjering too 
well now', wietchcd creature, the jn incijial points which he didn't 
make when he rose to speak. lie s to lied to lie.ulacho, to 
care, to repentance, and, I dare sjy, to a dose of something 
which his body-physu'un has piesenlicd for him. And there 
.irc ever so many men in the City who fxncy that man 
happy I 

Now, suppose that all through that 9ih of Now'niber his 
Lordshii) h.is had a racking ihiumatisni, or a toolhadie, let 
us .say, during all dinner-time -through which he has been 
obliged to grin and mumble his poor old speeches. Is he 
enviable? Would you like to change with his Lordship? 
Suppose that bumper which Ins golden footman brings him, 
instead i'fackins of ypoems or canary, contains some abomi¬ 
nation of simna? .\way! Keinove the golden goblet, insidious 
cup-bearer! You n‘ow begin to perceive the gloomy moral 
whi^h I am a 1 x>ut to draw. 

Last month we sang the song of glorihcation, and rocl^vip^ 
the chariot of tiiumph It was all very well. It was rightto' 
biusza, and be thankful, and cry, llravo, our side! and liesidiy*, 
y'ou know, there was the enjoyment of thinking how pleased 
Brown, and Jones, and Robinson (our dear fi^mi^) v^oiild lx^ 
at this announcement of success. But now^Aat the ficrform- 
anco is over, iny good sir, just step into my private room, and 
sec that it is not all pleasure—this winning of successes. Cast 
your eye over those newspapers, over those letters. See w'hat 
the critics say of your harmless jokes, net'll little trim sentences, 
■and pet waggeries 1 Why, you are no better than an idiot; 
you are drivelling; your powers have left you; this always 
overrated writer is rapidly sinking to-, Stc. 

This is not pleasant; but neither is this the point. It may 
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be the critic h light, and the author wrong It may be tliat 
the archbishop's sermon is not so fine as some of those discourses 
twenty years ago which used to delight the faithful in Granada. 
Oi it may be (pleasing thought *) that the cntic is a dullard, and 
docs not undei stand what he is writing about Everybody who 
has bnen to an exhibition has heard visitors discoursing about 
the pictures bcfoic their faces One says, " This is \cry well, ” 
another says, " This is stuff and rubbish," another encs, 



*' Bravo! this is a masterpiece " and each has a right to hts 
opinion. For example, one of the pictures 1 admired most at 
the Royal Academy is by a gentleman on whom 1 never, to my 
knowledge, set eyes This pictuic is No 346, “ Moses/' bK“ Mr. 
b. boloinon. 1 thought it had a great mtention, 1 thought it 
finely drawn and composed It nobly represented, to my 
the dark children of the Egyptian bondage, and suggested the 
toudimg story. My newspaper says *'Two ludicrously ugly 
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women, looking at a dingy baby, do not fonn a pleasing 
objectand so good-bye, Mr. Solomon. Are not most of our 
babies served so in life? and doesn't Mr. Robinson consider 
* Mr. Brown's cherub an ugly squalling little brat ? So cheer up, 
Mr. S. S. Tt may be the critic who discoursed on your baby is 
a bad judge of babies. Wlien Pharaoh's kind daughter found 
the child, and cherished and loved it, and took it home, and 
found a nur&e for it, too, I dare say there were grim, brickdust- 
coloured chamlierlains, or some of the tough, old, meagre, yellow 
princesses at Court, who never had children themselves, who 
cried out, "FaughI the horrid little squalling wretch 1 " and 
knew he would never come to good; and said, "Didn't I tell 
you so ? ” when he assaulted the Ji^yptiau. 

Never mind then, Mr. S. Solomon, 1 say, because a critic 
pooh-poohs your work of art—your Moses—your child—^your 
foundling. Why, did not a wiseacre in BlatkwoodCs Magazine 
lately fall foul of "Tom Jones”? O hypercnticl So, to be 
sure, did good old Mr. Richarrlson, who could write novels 
himsdf; but you, and 1 , and Mr. Gibbon, my dear sir, agree 
in giving our respect, and wonder, and admiration, to the 
brave old master. 

In these last words I am supposing the respected reader to 
be endowed vrith a sense of humour, which he may or may not 
possess; indeed, don’t we know many an honest man who can 
no more comprehend a joke than he can turn a tune? But 1 
take for granted, my dear sir, that you arc brimming over with 
fun—you mayn't make jokes, but you could if you would—you 
know you could: and in your quiet way you enjoy thcm#s*^, 
*tremely. Now many people neither make them, nor under¬ 
stand them when m^c, nor like them when understood, and 
arc suspicious, testy, and angry with jokers. Have you ever 
watched an elderly male or female—an eld^y^*V>arty,” so to 
speak, who begins to find out that some ydting wag of the 
company is "chaffing” him? Have you ever tried the sar¬ 
castic or Socratic method with a child? Little simple he or 
she, in the innocence of the simple heart, plays some silly 
fre^, or makes some absurd remark, which you turn to ridi¬ 
cule. The little creature dimly perceives that you are making 
fun of him, writhes, blushes, grows uneasy, bursts into tears, 
^upon my word it is not fair to try the weapon of ridicule 
upon that innocent young victim. The awful objurgatory 
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practice he is accustomed to. Point out his fault, and lay 
hare the dire consequences thcre&f: expose it roundly, and 
give him a proper, solemn, moral whipping — but do not 
attempt to ca^tigare riifendo. Do not laugh at him writhing, 
and cause all the other lx>ys in the school to laugh. Remem¬ 
ber 3'Dur own young days nt school, my friend—^thc tingling 
cheeks, burning cars, bursting heart, and passion of desperate 
tears, with which you looked up, after having performed some 
blunder, whilst tlic Doctor held you to public scorn before 
the class, and cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you—help¬ 
less, and a pnsoner! Rctter the block itself, luid the lictors, 
with their fasces of birch-twigs, than the maddening torture of 
those jokes! 

Now, with respect to jokes—and the present company of 
course excepted—many people, perhaps most people, are as 
infiuts. They have little sense of humour. They dou'e like 
jokes. Raillery m writing anno}s and offends them. The 
coarseness npait, I think 1 have met veiy very few women who 
liked the Inintcr of Swift and Fielding. Their simple tender 
natures revolt at Liughter. Is the satyr always a wicked brute 
at heart, and are they rightly shocked at his grin, bis leer, his 
horns, hoofs, and cars? /'V do/a, k viltdti jnonstret with his 
shrieks, and his cuixTing crooked legs! Let him go and get a 
pair of well-wadded black silk stockings, and pull them over 
those horrid shanks; put a large gown and liands over beard 
and hide; and pour a dozen of lavender-water into his lawn 
handkerchief, and cry, and never make a joke again. It shall 
highly-distilled poesy, and perfumcrl sentiment, and gush¬ 
ing eloquence; and the foot shan't {leep out, and a plague take 
it. Cover it up with the surplice. Out with your cambric, 
dear ladies, and let us all whimper together. 

Now, theAj iiy/l on heart, wc declare that it is not the .“ire 
of adverse critics which afflicts or frightens the editorial bosohi. 
They may be nght; they may be rogues who have a personal 
spite; they may lx: dullards who luck and bmy as their nature 
is to do, and prefer thistles to pineapples; they may be cod- 
scientious, acute, deeply learned, delightful jt^ges, who see 
your joke in a moment, and the profound wjsdom lying undm!'- 
neath. Wise or dull, laudatory or otherwise, we put their 
opinions aside. If they applaud, we ore plea^Sed: if they shake 
their quick pens, .'ind fly off with a hiss, we resign their fivoun 
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and put on all the fortitude ve can muster. I would rather 
have the lowest man's good word than bis bad one, to be sure; 
but as for coaxing a compliment, or wheedling him into good- 
humour, or stopping his angiy mouth with a good dinner, or 
accepting his contnbutions for a certain Magazine, for fear of 
his barking or snapping ehewherc—/Ti/p/is tfonc / Tlicsc shall 
not be OUT acts. Row-wow, Cerberus! Here shall be no sop 
for thee, unless—^unless Cerlicrus an uncommonly good dog, 
when wc shall bear nu malice beenusu he flew at us from our 
neighbour's gate. 

What, then, is the main grief you s}X>kc of a? annoying you 
—the toothache m the Ixiid Mayor's jaw, the thorn in the 
cushion of the editorial t hair ? It is there. .\h I it stings me 
now as t write. It conies with almost every morning's p^ist. 
At night I conic homo, and take my letters up to bed (not 
d.anng to them), and in the morning 1 find one, two, 
three thorns on my pillow. 'Fliree I extracted yesterday; two 
I found this morning They don’t .sung ijuite so sharply as 
they did; but a skin is a skin, and they lute, after .'ll!, most 
wickedly. It is all very fine to advoriise on the Magazine, 
“Contributions are only to be sent to Messrs, Smith, Elder, 
& Co., and not to the Editor's private residence ” My dear 
sir, how little you know man- or woman-kiud, if you fancy they 
will take th.*!! sort of wnnung 1 IJow am I to know (though, 
to be sure, 1 begin to know now), as 1 take the letters ofT the 
tray, which of those on\elopes contains a real i'und J!de letter 
and which a thorn? One of th<^ Ijest invitatioms this year I 
mistook for a thorn-letter, and kept it without opening. 
is what I call a thorn-letter'— 


CAMaFRWFr.L: June 4. 

“Sin,—May 1 hope, may I entreat, that v«*^*ill fa\our me 
by perusing the enclosed lines, and that^^-.cy may lie found 
worthy of insertion in the CornhiU Afagatinc^ We have 
known better days, sir. 1 have a sick and'widowcd mother to 
maintain, and little brothers and sisters who look to me. 1 do 
my utmost ns a governess to support them. 1 toil at night 
when they are at rest, and my own hand and brain arc alike 
tired. If I could add but a little to our means by my pen. 
many of my poor invalid's wants might be supplu'd. ana I 
could procure for her comforts to which she is now n stranger. 
Heaven know.s it is not for want of will or for wiuit ot enerify 
on my part, that she is now in ill-health, and our little house- 
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hold almost >vithout bread. Do—do cast a kind glance over 
my poem, and if you can help us, the widow, the orphans will 
bl^s you! 1 remain, sir, in anxious expectancy, 

" Your faithful servant, 

And enclosed is a little poem or two, and an envelope with its 
penny stamp—Heaven help us!—and the writer’s name and 
address. * 

Now you see what I mean by a thorn. Here is the case 
put with true female logic. "1 am poor: 1 am good; 1 am 
ill; I woik hard; 1 have a sick mother and hungry brothers 
and sisters dependent on me. You can help us ir you will." 
And then I look at the paper, with the thousandth part of a 
faint hope that it may be suitable, and I find it won't do: and 1 
knew it wouldn't do: and why is this poor lady to appeal to my 
pity and bring her poor little ones kneeling to my Ixsdside, and 
calling for bread which 1 can give them if 1 choose? No day 
passes but that argument ad mi^ricordiam is used. Day and 
night that sad voice is crying out for help. Thnce it appealed 
to me yesterday. I'wice this morning it cried to me; .ind 1 
ha\'e no doubt when I go to get niy hat, I shall find it with its 
piteous face and its p<dc family about it, waiting for me in the 
hall. One of the immense advantages which women have over 
our sex is, that they actually like to read these letters. Like 
letters? Oh ni<'rcy on usl IBcfore I was an editor I did not 
like the postman much;—Imt now! 

A very common way with'^these petitioners is to begin with a 
^'^Humrac; v alxiut the merits and eminent genius of the person 
whom the> aic addressing. But this artifice, I state publicly, 
is of no avail. Wlien 1 see that kind of hefb, I know the snake 
within it, and fling it avray before it has tune to sting. Away, 
reptile, to th(^..it^»ppaper basket, and thence to the flames t 

But of these disappointed people, some take their disappoint - 
ment and meekly bear it. Some hate and hold you their enemy 
because you could not be their friend. Some, furious and 
envious, say: *'Who is this man who refuses what 1 o£kr? and 
how dares he, the conceited coxcomb, to deny my merit ? 

Sometimes my letters contain not mere thorns, but bludgeons. 
Here are two choice slips from that noble Irish oak which has 
more than once supplied alpcens for this meek and imofiendihg 
skull> 
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'*Theatkc Royal, Donnybrook. 

**SlR,—I have just finished reading the first portion of your 
Tale, ' l^vel the Widower,' and aiu much surprised at the 
unwarrantable strictures you pass therein on the co^s de balUi. 

** 1 have been for more than ten years connected with the 
theatrical profession, and I beg to assure you tliat the niajoritr 
of Ae cor^s de ballet arc virtuous ucil-conductcd girls, and, 
consequently, that snug cottages art' not taken for them in tlic 
Regent’s E^rk. 

" 1 also have to inform you that theatrical managers are in 
the habit of speaking good I'liiglisb, possibly better English 
than authors. 

'* You cither know nothing of the subject in question, or you 
assert a wilful filselicKHl. 

" I am Impfw to say that the characters of the corbs de ballet^ 
os also those of actors and actresses, are superior to tnc snarlings 
of dyspeptic libellers, or the spiteful attaclu and hruium fuhnett 
of ephemeral authors. 

" I am, Sif, your obedient servant, 

"A. U. C. 

*'The Editor of the Comkill Jlfa^iasine.' 

ThCATRU RoVAI, DONIfYDltOOK. 

**SlR,—T have just read, in the Comkill Aiagazine for 
January, the first portion of a Tale written by you, and entitled 
* Lovel the Widov<er.’ 

In the production in question you employ all your malicious 
spite (and you have gre.it capabilities tlint way) in trying to 
degrade the chamclrr of the eorps de ballet. When you imply 
that the majority of ballet-girls have villas taken for them in the 
Regent’s Park, / say you tell a deliberate fahehuod. #.* «• 

" Having been brought up to the stage from infan^^ and, 
though now an actress, having been seven years principal 
dmicer at the opera, I am conqietent to speak on the subject. 
1 am only surprised that so vile a libeller as yourself should Iw 
allowed to preside at the Dramatic Fui^ ffiffiier on the s^iid 
instant. I think it would be much better if you were to reform 
your own life, instead of telling lies of those who are irameasur- 
ably your superiors. 

Yours in supreme disgust, 

"'A. D." 

The signatures of the respected writers are altered, and for 
the site of their Theatre Royal an adjacent place is lumctl, 
which (as 1 may have been falsely informed) used to be famous 
for quarrels, thumps, and broken heads. But, I say, is this an 
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easy chair to sit on, when you are liable to have a pnir of such 
shillelaghs flung at it ? And, prithee, what was all the quarrel 
about ? In the little history of ‘ ‘ Level the Widower " J described, 
and brought to condign punishment, a certain wretch of a 
ballet-dancer, who lived splendidly for a while on ill-gotten 
gains, had an accident, and lost her beauty, and died poor, 
deserted, ugly, anrl every way odious. In the same page, other 
little ballet-dancers are described, wcaiing homely clothing, 
doing their duty, and carrying their humble savings to the 
family at home. But nothing will content my dear correspon¬ 
dents but to have me derlam tliat the majority of ballet-dancers 
have villas in the Regent's I^.irk, and to convict me of ‘deliberate 
falsehood." Suppose, for instance, 1 had chosen to introduce a 
red-haired wrasherwoman into a story ? I might get on expos- 
tulatory letter s.aying, "Sir, in stating that the m.aj*ority of 
washerwomen are red-haired, you are a liar ! and you had be.st 
not speak of ladies who aie immeasurably your superiors." Or 
suppo.se 1 had vcntureil to desctibc an illitenitc lialjcrdashcr? 
One of the craft night write to me, " Sir, in describing haber¬ 
dashers as illiterate, you utter a wilful falsehoorl. Haberdashers 
use much better Knglish than authors.” Jt is a mistake, to lie 
sure. 1 have never said what iiiy correspondents say I say. 
There is the text under their noses, but what if they choose to 
read it their own way? "llurroo, laris! Here's for a fight. 
There's a bald head peeping out of the hut. There’s a bald 
head 1 It ni.ist be Tiiu Malone’s." And whack! come down 
both the blndgnons at onee. 

^^:|^c! we wound where we never intended to strike; we 
create anger wnere we nc^cr meant harm ; and these thoughts 
arc the thorns in our Cushion, Out of mere malignity, I 
suppose, there is no man who would like to make enemies. 
Rut here, in thus. >itori.il business, you can’t do otherwise; and 
a ejueer, sad, strang^,i bitter thought it is, that must cross the 
mind of many a public man ' " Do what I will, be innocent of 
si)iteful, be generous or cruel, there are A and B, and C and 
D, who will hate me to the end of the chapter—to the chapter’s 
end—to the Finis of the page—when hate, and envy, an i 
fortune, ana disappointment shall be over." 
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A GRAN'nsoN oflhulalo Rpv. Hi. Prunrosc (of Wakefipld, vicar) 
wrote me :i little note from his country living this morning, anil 
the kind fellow had the precaution to write " No tliom" upon 
the envelope, so that, ere I broke the seal, my mind might be 
relieved of any anxiety lest the letter should contain one of 
those lurking stabs whuh are so painful to the present gentle 
writer. Your epigraph, my dear P., .shows your kind ami 
artless nature; but don’t you see it is of no use ? People who 
are bent upon assassinating ^oii in the matmer mentioned will 
write No thorn " Ufion their envelopes too ; and you open the 
case, and presently out flics a poisoned stiletto, which springs 
into a man's bosom, and makes the wretch howl with anguish. 
When the bailiffs arc ailer a man, they adopt all sorts of dis¬ 
guises, pop out on him from nil conceivable corners, and lap his 
miserable shoulder. His wife is taken ill; Ins sweetheart, who 
remarked his bnlliant, too biilliant appearance at the Hyde Park 
review, will meet him at f'remurne, or where >ou will. The old 
friend who has owed him that money these five yi'ars w^ p\eet 
him at So-and-so and pa). Dy one bait or other the victim is 
hooked, netted, landed, and dow'n goes the baskct-lid. It is 
not your wife, your sweetheart, your friend, who is going to pay 
you. It IS Mr. Nab the Imiliff. You know-**;? you are caught. 
You are off in a cab to Chancery I.anc. •' 

.You know. I say? }A’hy should you know'? I make no 
manner of doubt you never were taken by a bailiff in your 
life. I never was. I have been in two or throe debtors' 
prisons, but not on my own account, (joixlncss lie praised! 
1 mean you can't escape your lot; and Nab only stands here 
metaphorically as the watchful, certain, and untiling oHleer 
Mr. Sheriff Fate. ^A?liy, my dear Primiirtc, inis uioM'ing 
Blohg tVitb your letter comes another, bearing the well-known 
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*:upciscription of another old fncnd. which I open uithoat the 
least suspicion, and what do 1 find? A few lines from my 
friend Jonnson, it is true, but they are written on a page 
covered uith feminine handwriting. "Dear Mr. Johnson," 
says the writer, “ 1 have just been perusing with delight a 
most charming talc by the Archbishop of Cambray It is 
c died Tclcmachus,' and 1 think it would be admirably ^ mted 
to the Comkill ATa^astne, As >ou know the Cditor, vill jrou 
h'i\c the great kindness, fUai Mr Johftbon, to communicate 



r- It 

With him pers<inall^\n.'i that is much better than writing in 
a roundabout way to the Publishers, and waiting goodneu 
knows how long for an answer), and state my readmess to 
translate this excellent and instniaivc story? 1 do not wish 
to breathe a word against * 1 o\cl Parsonage,' ' Framley *he 
Widower, or any of the novels which have appeared in the 
Comhtll Maqastne, but I am wre 'Telemachus' is as good 
as new JO Lnglish readers, and iii point of interest and mo^ity 
far*' -&c &c &c 
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There it is. I am stabbed through Johnson. He has lent 
himself to this attack on me. He is weak about women. «Other 
strong men are. He submits to the common lot, poor follow. 
In my reply 1 do not use a word of unkindness. I write him 
back gently, that I fear T<geniachus" won't suit us. He 
can send the letter on to his fair currespondunt. But however 
soft the answer, I question whether the wrath will be turned 
away. Will there not be a coolness between him and the 
lady? and is it not possible that henceforth her fine eyes will 
look with darkling glances upon the pretty orange cover of 
our Magazine ? 

Certain writers, they say, Iinve a bad opinion of women. 
Now, am 1 very u himsical in supposing that this disappointed 
candidate will be hurt at her t ejection, and angry or cast 
down according to her nature? " Angry, indeed I" says Juno, 
gathering up her purple robes qnd Royal laiment. “ftorry, 
indeed 1" cries Minerva, lacing on her corselet again, and 
scowling under her helmet. {1 imagine the well-known Apple 
case has just been .srgued and decided.) '*Hurt, forsooth! 
Do you suppose zev care for the opinion of that hobnailed lout 
of .a Paris ? Do you suppose that I, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
can't make allowances for mortal ignorance, and am so base 
ns to bear malice against a poor creature who knows no better? 
You little know the goddess nature when you rJare to insinuate 
that our divine minds are actuated by motives so base. A love 
of justice influences us. We arc above mean revenge. We 
arc too magnanimous to be angry at the award of such a 
judge in favour of such a creature.'' And rustling out^h^jr 
skirts, the ladies walk away together. This is all very^well. 
You arc bound to believe them. They arc actuated by no 
hostility: not they. ITiey bear no malice—of course not. But 
when the Trojan war occurs presently, whiiff^itiside will they 
take? Many brave souls will be sent to ti'ades. Hector will 
perish. Poor old Priam's bald numskull will be cracked, and 
Troy town will burn, because Paris prefers golden-haired Venus 
to ox-eyed Juno and grey-eyed Minerva. 

The last Essay of this Roundabout Scries, describing the 
griefs and miseries of the editorial chair, was written, as the 
kind reader will acknowledge, in a mild and gentle, not m a 
vroiiike or satirical spirit. I showed how cudgels were applied; 
but, surdy, (he meek object of persecution hit no blows in 
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return. Uic beating did not' hurt much^ and the person 
assaulted could afford to keep his good*humour; indeed, 1 
admired that brave though illogical little actress, of the T. R. 
D-bl-n, for her fiery vindication of her profession's honour. 
1 assure her I had no intention to tell 1—s—well, let'us say, 
monosyllables—^about my superiors: and I wish her nothing 
but >vell, and when Macmahon (or shall it be Mulligan ?) Jfoi 
dirlande ascends his throne, 1 hope she may be appointed 
Professor of English to the princesses of the Royal house. 
Nuper —in fomier days—I too have militated; sometimes, as 
I now think, unjustly; hut always, 1 \ow, without personal 
rancour. Which of us has not idle words to recall, flippant 
jokes to regret? Have you never committed an imprudence? 
Have you never had a dispute, and found out that you were 
wrong? So much the wuisc for you. Woe be to the man 
qui rroit toujour^ avoir raiwn. His anger is not a brief 
iii.idness, but a permanent nisiuia. Ills rage is not a fever<fit, 
but a black poison inflaming him, distorting his jurlgment, dis¬ 
turbing his le^'t, einlJittering his cup, gnawing at his pleasures, 
causing him iiioie cruel suffering than ever he can inflict on 
hiS enemy. 0 la belle morale / As I write it, 1 think about one 
or two little affairs of my own. There is old Dr. Squarctoso 
(he certainly was vciy rude to me, and that's the fact); there 
is Madame Poniposa (and certainly her ladyship's behaviour 
was about as cool as cool could be). Nevhr mind, old Square* 
toso: never mind, Madame Pomposa! Hero is a hand. T^t 
us be fr.ends, as w^e once were, and have no more of this 

T:jjj;(rnur. 

I had baldly sent that last Roundabout I^per to the printer 
(which, T submit, was written in a pac.ible and not unchristi.in 
frame of nuud), when Saturd.iy Ccune, and witli it, of couise. 
my Saturd, y lin new, 1 remember at New York coming down 
to breakfast at tlhf hotel one morning, after a criticism had 
appeared in the New York Herald, in which an Irish wril^ had 
given me a dressing for a certain lecture on Swift. Ah! my 
dear little enemy of the T. R. D., what were the cudgels in 
•your little billet-doux compared with those noble New Yorte 
shillelaghs ? All through the Union, the litcraiy sons of Erin 
have marched alpeen-stock in hand, and in every city of the 
States they call c;ich other and everybody else the finest names. 
Having come to breakfast, then, in the public room, I sit down, 
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and scd—that the nine people opposite have all got New York 
Heralds in their hands. One dear little lady, whom I knew, 
and who sat opposite, gave a pretty blush, and pop[>ed her 
paper under the tablecloth. I told her I had had my whipping 
already in my own private room, and begged her to continue 
her reading. I may have undergone agonies, you see; but 
* every man who has been bred at an ICnglish public school comes 
away from a private interview with Doctor Birch with a calm, 
even a smiling f.u.c ./Vnd this is not impossible, when you are 
prejiarcd. You screw' your courage iiji—you gr through the 
business. You come back and like your 'eat on the form, 
showing not the least simjJtoni of uneasiness or of previous 
unpleasantries. But to be caught suddenly up, and whippt'd 
in the bosom of your family -to sit down to breakfast, and cast 
your innocent eye on a paper, and find, before you are aware, 
that the Saturday ^fo^nior or Black Monday lustructor has 
hoisted you and is laying on -that ih indeed n trial. Or perhaps 
the family has looked .it the drc.ulful paper beforehand, and 
weakly tries to hide it. “Wlu’rc is the lu^lruc/or, or the 
Monitor/" s.ay you. "Where is that paper?" savs momma 
to one of tlic young ladies. r.>u(y hasn’t it. Fanny h.'isn’t seen 
it. Emily thinks that the governess has it. At last, out it is 
brought, that awful paper 1 Papa is amazingly tickled w'ith the 
article on Thomson ; thinks that show-up of Johnson is very* 
lively ; and now- Ifcavin lie good to us 1—ho lias come to the 
critique on himself:—"Of all the rubbish wlmh we have hud 
from Mr. I'onikins, we do jirotest and \ow that this last cart¬ 
load is," &c. Ah • poor Tomkins !—but most of all, ah "• r 
Mrs. Tomkins, and poor Emily, and Fanny, and I.ucy, who 
have to sit by and see paterfamilias put to the torture I 
Now, oil this eventful Saturday, 1 did not cry, 1xH:ausc it 
was not so much the Editor as the Publisher^! the CornhiU 
Magazine who was brought out for a dressing; and it is won¬ 
derful how gallantly one licars the misfortunes of one's friends. 
That a writer should be taken to task alxmt his books is fair, 
and he must abide the praise or the censure. But that a publisher 
should be criticised for his dinners, and for the conversation 
which did not take place there,—is this tolerable press practice, 
legitimate joking, or honourable warfare? I have not the 
honour to know my next-door neighbour, but 1 make no doubt 
that he receives bis friends at dinner; I see his wife and children 
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pass' constantly; I even know the carriages of some of the 
people who call upon him, and could tell their names. Now* 
suppose his servants were to tell mine what the doings arc next 
door, who comes to dinner, what is eaten and said, and 1 were 
to publish an account of these transactions in a newspaper, I 
could’p'isuredly get money for the report; but ought 1 to write 
it, and what would you think of me for doing so? 

And suppose, Mr. Saturday Reviewer—you leftsor morum, 
you who pique yourself (and justly and honourably in the main) 
upon your charter of gentleman, as well as of writer,—suppose, 
not that you yourself invent and indite absurd twaddle about 
gentlemen's private meetings and transactions, but pick this 
wretched garbage out of a New York sheet, and hold it up for 
your readers' amusement—don’t you think, my friend, that you 
might have been better employed? Here, in my Saturday 
Reuiew^ and in an American paper subsequently sent to me, I 
light, astonished, on an account of the dinners of my friend aiid 
publisher, which are described ns “ tremendously heavy,” of the 
conversation (which docs not take place), and of the guests 
assembled at the table. £ am informed that the proprietor of 
the Corutiill, and the host on these occasions, is ''a very good 
man, but totally unread; ” and that on my asking him whether 
Doctor Johnson was dining behind the screen, be said, '*God 
bless my soul, my dear sir, there's no person by the name of 
Johnson here, nor any one behind the screen,” and that a roar 
of laughter cut him ^orL I am informed by the same'New 
York corrcsiondcnt that I have touched up a contributor’s 
UAAfe; that J once said to a literary gentleman, who was 
proudly pointing to an anonymous article as bis writing, Ahl 
I thought I recognised hoof\n it.” I am told by the same 
authority thi^the Corhhill Magazine *'shows symptoms of 
being on the wio^' and having sold nearly a hundred thousand 
copies, he (the correspondent) *'should think forty thousand was 
now about the mark.” Then the graceful writer passes on to the 
dinners, at which it appears the Editor of the Magazine *' Is the 
great gun, and comes out with all the geniality in his poWtf.'' 

Now suppose this charming intelligence is untrue? Suppose 
the publisher (to recall the words of my friend the Dublin actor 
of tost month) is a gentleman to the full os weU-infbrmed Ws 
whom he invites to his table ? Suppose he never made die 
^^\Tk, beginning " God bless my soul, my dear sir,” Ac,, nor 
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anything Fe$cmbhng it ? Suppose nobody roared with laughing? 
Suppose the Editor of the CornhtlJ Magazine never touched 
up * one single hue of the contribution which bcirs ‘ marks of 
hi« hand '? Suppose he never said to any literary gentleman, 
* I recognised hoof in iny periodi al whatevei ? Suppose 
the forty thousand subsetibcrs, wh th the wntei to New Yoik 
''considered to be about the mark should bu between ninety 



thousand and a hundred thousand (and os he will have figures, 
there th^ ore)? Suppose this back door gossip should be 
utterly blundering and untrue, would any one wonder? Ah I if 
vra bad only enjoyed the happiness to number this writer 
the contributors to our Maganne what a cheerfulne<'s in^ ^*iy 
confidence his presence would impart to our meeting 
would find *hat poor Mr Smith had heard that rcuundite 
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anecdote of Doctor Johnson behind the screen; and as for ** (he 
great gun of those banquets," with what geniality should not I 
" come out" if I had an amiable companion close by me, dotting 
down my conversation for the Neva York Ttmrs ! 

Attack our books, Mr. C'orrespondent, and welcome. Th^ 
are fair subjects for just censure or praise. But woe be to you, 
if you allow private rancours or animosities to influence you m 
the discharge of your public duty I m the little court where you 
arc paid to sit as judge, as critic, you owe it to your employers, 
to your conscience, to thclionour of your calling, to deliver just 
sentences; and you shall have to answer to Heaven for your 
dealings, as surely as my Lord Chief Justice on the Bench. 
Hie dignity of letters, the honour of the literary calling, the 
slights put by haughty and unthinking people upon literary men, 
—don't wc hear oiltciies upon these subjects raised daily? As 
dear Sam Johnson sits behind the screen, too proud to show his 
threadbare coat aiul patches among the more prosperous 
brethren of his trade, there is no want of dignity in htfitt in that 
homely image of lalxiur ill-rewarded, genius ns yet unrecognised, 
independence sturdy and uncomplaining. But Mr. Nameless, 
behind the publisher’s screen uninvited, peering ol the company 
and the mc^, catching up scraps, of the jokes, and noting down 
the guests' behaviour and conversation—what a figure his is 1 
Allans, Mr. Nameless ! Ihit up your note-book; W'alk out of the 
hall; and leave gentlemen alone who would be private, and 
wish you no harm. 
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T WONDER whether those littlu silver puncil-cnsesuith a movable 
almanac at the butt-cmd are still favourite iniplcnionts with boys, 
and whether pedlars still hawk them alx>ut the country? Are 
there* pedlars and hawkcis still, nr , 111 ' rustics and children grown 
too sharj 3 to deal with them ? TJiose pencil-citscs, as far as my 
memory selves me, weie not of much use. 'I'he screw, upon 
which the movable almanac turnfrl, v, as constantly getting loose. 
'Itic X of the table would woik ftom its moorings, under Tues¬ 
day or Wednesday, the case might be, and you would find, 
on examination, that*'Jh. 01 W. w'as the 23 ^ of the month 
(which was absurd on tiic face of the thing), and in a word your 
cherished pencil-casc an utterly uniehablc tinic^hecpcr. Nor 
svas this a mattenof woiuler. Consider the i)osttiQn ot a pencil- 
case in a boy's pocket. You had li.ardbake in it; marbles, kept 
in your purse when the money was all gone; your mother's 
purse, knitted so fondly .nul supplit*d with a little bit of gold, 
long since—prodigal little*»on! -scattered amongst the swinc- 
I mean amongst brandy-balls, open tarts, threc-cornerec^n^s, 
and similar ubominatjons. You had a top and string ; aTnife ; 
a piece of cobbler’s wax; two or three bullets; a “ Little War¬ 
bler ;" and 1 , for my part, remember, for a considemblc peiiod, 
a brass-bai relied pocket-pistol (which would hftr beautifully, foi 
with h I shot off a button from Butt Major's jacket)with all 
these things, and ever so many more, clinking and rattling in 
your pockets, and your hands, of course, keeping them in per¬ 
petual movement, how could you expect your movable almanac 
not to be twisted out of its place now and again—your pencil- 
cowl to be bent—your liquorice water not to leak out of your 
bottle over the cobbler’s wax, your bull’s-eyes not to ram 
loek and barrel of your pistol, and so forth ? 

In the month of June, thirty-seven years ago, 1 boug..* one 
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of those pencil-cases from a boy whom I shall call Hawker, and 
who was in my form. Is he dead ? Is he a millionaire ? Is he 
a bankrupt now? He was an immense screw at school, and I 
believe to this day that the value of the thing for which I owed 
and eventually paid thrce-and-sixpencc, was in reality not ode- 
and-mne. 

1 cet. linly enjoyed the case at first a good deal, and amused 
myself with twiddling round the movable calendar. But this 
pleasure wore oft The jewel, as 1 said, was not paid for, and 
Hawker, a large and violent boy, was exceedingly unpleasant 
as a creditor, llis constant remark was, When are you going 
to pay me that thrcc-and-sixpcnce ? What sneaks your relations 
must be I They come to see you. You go out to them on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and they never give you anything 1 
Don’t tdl me, you little humbug 1" and so forth. The truth fs 
that my relations were Fcspcct.ib 1 c; but my parents were making 
a tour in Scotland; and my friends in London, whom I us^ to 
go and see, were most kind to me, certainly, but somehow never 
tipped me. 'Ibat term, of May to August 1 ^ 23 , passed in 
agonies, then, in consequence of my debt to Hawker. What 
was the pleasure of a calendar pencil-case in comparison with 
the doubt and torture of mind occasioned by the sense of the 
debt, and the constant reproach in that fellow’s scowling eyes 
and gloomy coarse reminders? How was 1 to pay off such a 
debt out of sixpence a w'cek ? ludicrous 1 Why did not some one 
come to see me, and tip me ? Ah I my dear sir, if you have any 
little friends at school, go and see them, and do the natund 
tiling^by them. You won't miss the sovereign. You don't know 
wh^i^i. blessing it will be to them. Don't fancy they are too 
old—try ’em. And they will remember you, and bless you in 
future days; and their gratitude shall accompany your dreary 
after life; ant^hey shall meet you kindly when thanks 
kindness arc scant.* Oh mercy 1 shall I ever forget that sovu** 
reign you ^ve me. Captain Bob? or the agonies of bdng ifk 
debt to Hawker? In that very term, a relation of mine was 
going tu India. I actually was fetched from school in order to 
take leave of him. I am afraid 1 told Hawker of this cireum 
stance. 1 own 1 speculated upon ray friend's giving me a pound* 
A pound ? Pooh 1 A relation* going to India, and deeply 
affected at parting from his darling kinsman, might give five 
pounds to the dear fellow! . , . There was Hawker when 1 
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came baek>-of course there he was. As he looked in my seared 
faee, his turned livid with rage. He muttered curses, terrible 
from the lips of so young a boy. My relation, about to cross 
the ocean to fill a lucrative appointment, asked me with much 
interest about my progress at school, heard me construe a 
passage of Eutroplus, the pleasing Latin work on which I was 
then engaged; gave me a God bless you, and sent me back to 
school; upon my word of honour, without so much os a half- 
crown 1 it is all very well, my dear sir, to say that boys con¬ 
tract habits of expecting tips fmm their parents’ friend, that 
they bcoomc avaricious, and so forth. Avaricious I fudge 1 
Boys contract habits of tart and tofiee eating, which they do 
not cany into .after life. On the contrary, I wish 1 did like 'em. 
What raptures of pleasure one could have now for five shillings, 
if one could but pick it off the pastry-cook’s tray I No. If you 
have any little fnends at school, out with yout half-crowns, my 
friend, and impart to those little ones the little fleeting joys of 
their age. 

Well, then. At the Beginning of August 1823 , Bartlcmytide 
holidays came, and 1 was to go to my parents, who were at 
Tunbridge Wells. My place in the coach was taken by my 
tutor’s servants—** Bolt-in-Tun,” Heet Street, seven o'clock- in 
the morning, was the word. My tutor, the Reverend Edward 
P-—to whom I hereby present my best compliments, had a 
parting interview with me: gave me my little account for my 
governor: the remaining part of the coach-hire; five shilhngs 
for my own expenses ; and r>ome fivc-and-twenty shillings on an 
old account which had been overpaid, and was to be restored 
to my family. ^ 

Away 1 ran and ptaid Hawker his three-and-six. Ouf! what 
a weight it was off niy mind I (He was a Norfolk boy, and 
used to go home from Mrs. Nelson’s Bell Innft'rAldgate—^but 
that is not to the point.) 'Fhe next morning, of course, we 
were an hour before the time. I and another boy shared a 
backney-coadi, twoo-nd-six; porter for putting luggage'on 
cobph, threepence. I had no more money of my own left. 
Rasherwell, my companion, went into the Bolt-in-Tun" 
eofiee-room, and had a good breakfast. I couldn’t: bccaus'*, 
though 1 had five-and-twenty shillings of my patents’ 

I'hod none of my own, you see. 

Z certainly intended to go without bieakftist, and still lem ...loer 
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how strongly 1 had that resolution in my mind. But there was 
that houi to woi^ A beautiful August morning— 1 am very 
hungry. There is Rasben/vell "tucking'" away in the coffise- 
room. I [lace the street, as sadly almost as if I had been 
coming to school, not going thcncc. I turn into a court by 
mere chance—I \oi^ it was by mere chance—.and there I see a 
cofTce-shopwith a placard m the window. " Coffee, 'IVopence, 
Koimd of buttcicd toast, Twopence." And here am I hungry. 



penniless, with hve-and-twenty shillings of my parents' tfiooe^ 
in my isQckct. 

What wculd you have done’ You sec I had had my money, 
and spent it in that pencil-cisc affair. The five-and-twenty 
shillings were a trust—^by me to be handed over. 

But then would my parents wish their only child to be 
actually without breakfast? Having this money and being 
so hungry, so very hungry, mightn’t I take ever so tiUlof 
Mightn’t I at home eat as much as I chose? 
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Welt, 1 xvent into the cofieC'&hop, and spent fourpcnce. 
1 remembtf the taste of the coffee and toast to this day—a 
peculiar, muddy, not-sweet-enough, most fragrant coffee—a 
rich, rancid, yet not-buttcred-enough, delicious toast. The 
waiter had nothing. At any rate, fourpcnce, 1 know, was the 
sum I spent. And the hunger appcdsed, I got on the coach 
a guilty being. 

At the last stage,—what is its n.imc> I have forgotten in 
sevon-and-thirty years, there is an inn with a little green and 
trees btfore it; and by the trees there is an oi>en carriage It 
is our carnage. Yes, tliere are ITinri' and Bliicher, the hui'ses; 
and my parents in the carnage. Oh I how 1 had bi'en count¬ 
ing the days until this one eoinc! Oil! how happy had I lieeii 
to MHJ them yestcrd,ay! Hut tiieie was that four]x:ncc. All 
the journey down the toast had choked me, and the coffee 
poisoned me. 

1 was in such a shite of rcmoisr about the fourix^nce, that 
1 foigot the maternal joy and caresses, the tender paternal 
voice. I pull out the twenty-four shillings and eightpcnce with 
a trembling hand. 

“Here’s your money," I gasp out, “which Mr, P-owes 

you, all but fourpcnce. 1 owed threc-and-supcnce t(} Hawker 
out of my money for a pencil-case, and 1 had none loft, and 
I took fouiiJence of yours, anil had some coffee at a shop." 

1 suppose 1 must hav«* lx.'en choking whilst uttering this 
confession. 

“ My dear boy," says the governor, “ why didn’t you go and 
breakfast at the hotel?” ^ 

“ He must be starved," says my mother. 

1 had confessed; 1 had been a prodigal; I had been taken 
liack to my parents' arms again. It was not a very great crime 
as yet, or a very long career of prodigality; but cjLn't we know 
that a boy who takes a pin which is not his own. will take a 
tliousand pounds when occasion serves, bnng his parents’, grey 
heads with sorrow to the grave, and oarry his own to the 
gallows? Witness the career of Dick Idle, upon whom our 
friend Mr. Sala has been discoursing. Dick only began by 


TC]>] 

bod eourse$ out of him. From pitch-and-toss he proceedeu to^ 

o 
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manslaughter if necessary: to highway robbery; to Tyburn 
and the rope therc^ Ah 1 Heaven thanked, my parents' heads 
are still atovc the grass, and mine still out of the noose. 

As I look up from my desk, I see Tunbridge Wells Common 
and the rocks, the stningc familiar place which I remember 
forty years ago. Doys saunter over the green with stumps and 
cricket-bats. Other boys gallop by on the riduig-moster's 
hacks. I protest it is ** Cramp, Riding Master," as it used Co 
be in the reign of George IV., and that Centaur Cramp must 
be at least a hundred years old. Yonder comes a footmhn with 
a bundle of nowls from the library. Arc they as good as out^ 
novels? Oh! how delightful they were 1 Shades of Valancour, 
awful ghost of Manfroni, how 1 shudder at your appearance I 
Sweet image of Thaddeus of Warsaw, how often has this almost 
infantile hand tried to depict you in a Polish cap and richly 
embroidered tights [ And as for Corinthian Tom in light blue 
pantaloons and hessians, and Jerry Hawthorn from the country, 
can all the fashion, can all the splendour of real life wbi^ 
these eyes ha\e subsequently beheld, can all the wit I have 
heard or read in later times, compare with your feishion, with 
your brilliancy, with your delightful grace, and sparkling viva- 
aoiis rattle 7 

Who knows? They may havw kept those very books at the 
library still—at the well-remembered library on the Pantiles, 
where they sell that delightful, useful Tunbridge waie. I will 
go and set. I wend my way to the Pantiles, the queer little 
old-world Pantiles, where, a hundred years since, so much good 
o^T”pany came to take its pleasure. Is it possible, that in^the 
past ccntui>, gentlefolks of the first rank (as 1 read lately in a 
lecture on George 11. in the Comhill Magasint\ assembled 
here and entertained each other with gaming, dandng, fiddling, 
and tea? xiierc are fiddlers, harpers, and trumpeters per¬ 
forming at this moment in a weak little old balcony, but wheic 
is the fine company? Where arc the earls, dudiesses, biafaops, 
and magnificent embruidcred gamesters? A* half-dose^ ot 
children and their nurses an* listening to the musicians; an old 
lady or two in a poke bonnet passes; and for the rest, I ^ 
but an uninteresting population of native tradesmen. As. for 
the library, its window is full of pictures of burly theologiaAS, 
and their works, sermons, apologues, and so forth. Can J go 
in and ask the young ladies at the counter for ** Manfimil, or 
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Ibe One-handed Monk," and ** Life in London, or the Adven¬ 
tures of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, Elsquire, and 
their friend Bob Logic " ?—absurd. 1 turn away abashed from 
the casement—^from the Pantiles—no longer Pantiles—but 
Parade. I stroll over the Common and survey the beautiful 
purple hills around, twinkling with a thousand bright villas, 
which have sprung up over this charming ground since first 1 
iaw it. What an admirable scene of peace and plenty 1 What 
a delicious air breathes over the heath, blows the cloud-shadows 
across it, and murmurs through the full-clad trues 1 Can the 
^vorld show a land fairer, richer, more tliecrful ? I see a portion 
of it when I lode up from the window at which 1 write. But 
fair scene, green woods, bright terr.iccs gleaming in sunshine, 
and purple clouds swollen with bummer rain—nay, the very 
pages over which my head bends—disappear from before my 
eyes. Hiey are looking tiackwaids, tiack into forty years off, 
into a dark room, into a little house hard by on the Common 
here, in the Bartlcmytide holidays. I'he patents have gone to 
town for two days: the house is all his own, liis own and a 
grim old .maid-servant's, and a little boy is seated at night in 
the lonely drawing-room, poring over " Manfroni, or tlie One- 
handed Monk," so frightened that he scarcely dares to turn 
round. 
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OrR last paper of this veracious and roundabout series related 
to a period which can only be historicnl to a great number of 
readers of this Magazine. Four 1 saw at the station to-day with 
orangc-cowred books m their hands, who can but have known 
George IV. by l>ooks, and statues, and pictures. Kldcrly gentle¬ 
men were in their prime, old men in their middle age, when he 
reigned over us. 11 is image remains on coins , on a iiictun.' or two 
hanging here and there in a Club or old-fashioned dining-room; 
on hoTselxtck as at 'I'rafalgar fsejuare, for exiample, where I defy 
any monarch to look more uncomfortable. He turns up in 
sundry memoirs and histoiies which have been published of late 
days; in Mr. Massey’s "History ; " in the " Buckingham and 
Grenville Correspondence;" and gentlemen who have accused a 
certain writer of disloyalty are referred to those volumes to see 
whether the picture drawn of George is overcharged. Charon 
has paddled him ofT; he has mingled with the crowded republic 
of the dead. His (‘fligy smiles from a canvas or two. Breech- 
les^l^c bestrides his steed in '1 rafolgar Square. I believe he still 
w'cars his roUs at Madame Tussaud's (Madame herself having 
quitted Baker Street and life, and found him she modelled t'other 
side the Stygian stream). On the head of a five-shilling piece we 
still occasioii.i ,y come upon him, with Saint George, the dragon- 
slayer, on the other side of the coin. Ah me 1 did this Gtergu» 
slay many dragons? Was he a brave, heroic champion, and 
rescuer of virgins ? Well! well I have you and I overoonie alt 
the dragons that assail us f romc alive and victorious out of aU 
the caverns wrhich wc have entered in life, and succoured, at risik 
of life and limb, all poor distressed persons in whose naked limbs 
Che dragon Poverty is about to fasten his fangs, whom the dragoA 
Crime is poisoning with his horrible breath, and about to enm^ 
up and devour ? C my Royal liege! O my graciew prince and 
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warrior I ybu a champion to fight that monster ? Your feeble 
spear ever pierce that slimy paunch or plated back ? Sec how 
the flames come gurgling out of hi& red hot brazen throat 1 
What a roar < Nearer and nearer he trails, with eyes flaming 
like the lamps of a railroad engine How he squeals, rushing 
out through tbe darkness of his tunnel' Now he is near. Now 
he IS Affv And now—what>—lance, shield, knight, feathers, 
horse and all 7 O horror horror! Nc xt day, round the monster s 
cave, there lie a few bones more. You, who wish to keep yours 
m your skins, be thankful that you are not Ciilkd upon to go out 
and fight dragons. Do grateful that they don t s illy out and 
swallow you. Keep a wise distance from thcir ljvls, lest you 
pay too dearly for approtcliing them Remember that years 



passed, and whole districts were ra\agcd, before the warrior 
came who was able to copcVith the devouiing monster When 
that knight make his appeirance, with all my heart let us 
go out and welcome him with our best songs, hurras, and laurel 
wreaths, and eagerly recognise his valour and MCtory Hut he 
comes only seldom Countli ss knights were slain before Saint 
George wron the battle In the battle of life are we all going to 
tiy for the honouis of championship ? If wc can do our dutv, if 
we can keep our place pretty honourably through the ccHnl/ii, 
let us say /^us Deot at the end of it, as the finng d 

the night falls o\er the field. 

The old were middle aged, the elderly were in then |jiii»e. 
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then, thirty years since, when yon Royal George was still fight¬ 
ing the dragon. As for you, my pretty lass, with your saucy hat 
and golden tresses tumbled in your net, and you, my spruce 
young gentleman in your mandarin’s cap (the young folks at the 
country place where I am staying are so attired), your parents 
were unknown to each other, and wore short frocks and short 
jackets, at the date of this five-shilling piece. Only to-day I 
met a dog-cart crammed with children—children with moustaches 
and mandarin caps—children with saucy hats and hair-nets— 
children in short frocks and knickcrbockcis (surely the prettiest 
boy’s dress that has appeared these hundred years)—^ildren 
from twenty years of age to six; and father, with mother by his 
side, driving m front—and on father's countenance 1 saw that 
very laugh which I remember perfectly in the time when this 
crown-piccc was coined—in his time, m King Gcoigc's time, 
when we were schoolboys seated on the same form. The smile 
was just as bro.i(l, as bright, as jolly, ns I rememljci it in the 
past—iinfurgotten, thougJi not seen or thought of, for how many 
decades of years, ami quite and instantly familiar, though so 
long out of sight. ' « 

Any contemporary of that coin who takes it up and reads 
the inscription round the laurelled head, " Georgius ^V. Bri- 
tonniarum Rex Fid. Dcf. 1823 ," if he will but look steadily 
enough at the round, and utter the proper incantation, T dare 
say may conjure back his life there. I^ok well, my elderly 
friend, and tell me w hat you see. First, I see a Sultan, with 
hair, bcniiiful hair, and a crown of lam els loimd his head, 
anilpbis n.une is Georgius Rex Fid. Dcf., and so on. Nowthu 
Siutan ha« disappc.ired; and what is that I see? A boy,—a 
Itoy m a jacket. He is at a dcak; ho has great lx>oks tsefore 
him, Latin and Greek books and dictionaries. Yes, but lieliind 
the great bo-ks, which lie pretends to read, is a little one, with 
pictures, which he is really reading. It is--yes, I can read 
now—it is the "Heart of Midlothian," by the author of 
" Waverley"—o'", no, it is " Life in ].a>ndon, or the Adwintotes 
of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, and their friend Bob 
Logic," by Pierce Egan; and it has picture's—oh! such fimny 
pictures! As he reads, there comes behind the boy, a mart, a 
dervish, in a black gown, like a woman, and a black squarrt 
cap, and he bos a book in each hand, and be seizes the boy 
who is loading the picture-book, and lays his hbad upon one 
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of his books, and smacks it with the other. The boy makes 
faces, and so that^ picture disappears. , 

Now the boy has grown bigger. He has got on a black 
gown and cap, something like the dervish's. lie is at a table, 
with ever so many bottles on it, and Jruit, and tobacco; and 
other young dervishes come in. 1 hey seem as if they were 
singing. To them enters an old nioollah, he takes down their 
names, and orders them all to go to lied. What is this? a 
carriage, with four beautiful hoi'ics all galloping—.1 man in 
red is blowing a trumpet. Many joung men are on the 
carriage—one of thorn i.s cln\ing tlie Iior-ios. Sun ly they won't 
drive into that—— Ah! they haw jJl di‘-ai>iH'ared. And 
now I see one of the young men alone. lie i.'i walking in a 
street—a dark stioct; piosently .i light comes to a window. 
There is the shadow of a lidy who passes. lie stands there 
till the light goes out. Now Ik is in a ii^orii scribbling on a 
piece of paper, and kissing a iniiiiaturo cvoiy now and then. 
They seem to bo lines ea<* pretty much of a length. I can 
read ^art, smart, da/t; Mary, fairy; Cupid, stupid; true, 
you; and never mind wiiat more, llah ! it is bosh. Now see, 
he has got a gown on again, and a wig of wliite hair on his 
head, and he is sitting with otlicr dervishes in a great room 
full of them, and on a throne in the middle is an old Sultan 
in scarlet, sitting before a desk, and he w'cai j a wig too—and 
the young man gets up and sjicaks to him. And now what 
is here? He is in a room with ever so many children, and the 
miniature hanging up. Can it lie a likeness of that woman 
who is sitting before that cop^K'r um, with a silver vase in her 
hand, from which she is pouring hot liquor into cups lib*Was 
she ever a fairy? She is os fat as a hippopotamus now. Tie is 
sitting on a divan by the fire. He has a paper on his knees. 
Read the name of the paper. It is the Superfine Reuiew. It 
inclines to think that kir. Dickens is not a true gentleman, 
that Mr. Thackeray is not a true gentleman, and that when 
the one is pert and the other is arch, we, the gentlemen of the 
Superfine Review, think, and think rightly, that we have some 
cause to be indignant. The great cause why modem humour 
and modem sentimentalism repel us, is that they are unwarrant* 
ably familiar. Now, Mr. Sterne, the Superfine Reviewer ^ir.qks, 
“was a true sentimentalist, because he was ahn * mV / a 
true gentleman." The flattering inference is obvioiu Kt us 
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lie ihonkful for having an elegant moralist watching over us, 
and Icam, if not too old, to imitate his high-brcil politeness and 
catch his unobtrusive grace. If we nre unwarrantably familiar, 
we know who is not. If we repel by pertness, we know who 
never docs. If our language offends, we know whose is always 
modest. O pity! The vision has disappeared off the silver, 
the ‘mages of youth and the past aie vanisJiing awa> ' We 
who have lived iK'iorc railways were made, belong to another 
world. In how m.iny hours could the Prince of Wales drive 
from Brighton to London, with a light cairiage built expressly, 
and relays of horsi's longing to gallop the next stage ? Do you 
remember Sir Sonielxidy, the coachman of the Age, who t(X>k 
our half-crown so affably? It was only yesterday; but what 
a gulf between now and then! Then was die old worid. 
£tagc-coaches, more or less swift, riding-horses, |xick-horses, 
highwaymen, knights in armour, Norman invaders, Roman 
legions, Druids, Ancient Britons painted blue, and so forth—« 
all these belong to the old period. I will concede a halt in the 
midst of It, and allow that gunpow'der and printing tended to 
modennse tlie woild. But your railroad stalls the new era, 
and we of u certain ngi* belong to the new time and the old 
one. We an* of the lime of chivalry as w'el! as the Black 
Prince or Sir Walter Manny. Wc arc of the age of steam. 
We have stepped out of tlic old world on to " Brunei’s" vast 
deck, and across the waters tngenspaict tcllm. Towards w*bat 
new continent arc wc wending? to what new laws, new mannenr, 
new polities, vast new expanses of liberties unknown as yet, 
or only surmised? I used to know a man who had invented 
a fl]^'g*m.'irliine. "Sir,” he would say, "give me but five 
hundred pounds, and I will make it. It is so simple of con 
stniction that I tremble daily lest some other person should 
light upon and patent my discoveiy.” Perhaps faith w.is 
wanting; perhajis the five hundred pounds. He is dead, and 
somebody else must make the flying-machinc. But that wiH 
only he a step forward on the journey already begun since we 
quitted the old world There it lies on the other side of yonder 
embankments. You young folk have never seen it; and \V 
loo is to you no more than Agincourt, and George IV. (ban 
Sardanapalus, We elderly people have lived in that pno- > 
railroad vrorld, which has passed into limbo and vanished from 
under us. I tell you it was firm under our feet once, and not 
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long ago. They Imre nuscd those railroad embankinents up^ 
and shut off the old world that was behind them. Climb up 
that bank on which the irons are laid, and look to the other 
side—it is gone. There is no other side. Try and catch 
yesterday. Where is it? Here is a Timet newsj>aper. dated 
Monday 36 th, and this is Tuesday S 7 th. Suppose you deny 
there was such a day :is yesterday I 

We who heed before nulways, and survive out of the ancient 
world, nrc like Father Noah and his family out of the Ark. 
The children will gather round and *..•>* to us patruiichs, "Tell 
us. grandpapa, about the old wuiM." .\nd wc shall mumble 
our old stones; and wc shall drop r>tT one by one; and tliert* 
will be fewer and fewer of 11 .':. anil these very old and fci'blc. 
There will be but ten pm^-railroadues left* then three—then 
two—then one—then 0! If the hippopotamus had the least 
sensibility (of which I cannot trace any signet either in his hide 
or fals face),T think he would go down to the lx>Uom of his 
tank, and never come up again. l)oi;s he not see that he 
bc'Iongs to bygone ngesj and th.it his great hulking Isorrel of a 
body IS out of place in those times ’ What h.is he in common 
with the brNk young hti' suirounding him? In the watches of 
the night, when the keepers ao* ,^^lc^'p, when the birds arc on 
one leg, when even the little armadillo is quiet, and the monkeys 
hams ceased their chatter,--he, f moan the hip|iopotainus. and 
the elephant, and the long-nccked ginifTe, poih.'nis may lay 
their beads togctlicr and have a colloiiuy almut the great silent 
antediluvian world which they rcmeinlicr, w here mighty monsters 
floundered through the 00 /e, c'lOLodilcs basked on thi* Ixinks. 
and dragons dart«^ out ul the caves and waters Ixdorc 4f/cn 
were made to slay them. We who lived before railwiays are. 
antediluvians—we must pass away. Wc are growing scarcer 
every day; and old—old-very old relicts of tbj limes when 
George was still fighting the Dragon. 

Not long since, a company of horve-riders paid a vii<it to our 
watering-place. Wc went to see them, and I bethought me 
that young Walter Juvcnis. who was in the place, might like 
also to witness the pcrfonuance. A pantomime is not always 
amusing to persons who have attained a certain age; but a boy 
at a pantomime is always amused and amusing, and to 
pleasure is good for most hypochondnacs. 

We sent to Walter’s motlier, requesting that he migl join 
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ust and the kind lady replied that the boy had ahready been at 
the morning performance of tlie equestrians, l>ut was most eager 
to go in the evening likewise. And go he did, and laughed at 
all Mr. Merryman’s remarks, though he remembered them with 
Tomnrkable accuracy, and insisted upon waiting to the very end 
of the fun, and was only induced to retire just before its oon- 
i usion by representations tluil the ladies of the party would be 
incommoded if they i^ere to wait und undeigo the rush and 
trample of the crowd round about. Whtm this fact was pointed 
out to him, he yielded at once, though with a heavy heart, bis 
eyes looking longingly towards the ring as wc retreated out of 
the booth. Wc were scaretdy clear of the place, when we heard 
*'Ciod Save the Queen," played by the equestrian band, the 
signal that all was over. Our coinixuiion entertained us with 
scraps of the di.iloguc on our way home—precious ctumbs of 
wit which he h.id biought .rway fiorn that feast. He laughed 
over them again as wc walkid under the stars. He has them 
now, and takes them out of the puiket of his memory, and 
crunches a bit, and relishes it with a sentimental tenderness, 
too, foi he IS, no doubt, Kiek at .sehool by this time; the 
holidays are ovcr;*and Doctor JhrLli’s >ouitg fueiids have 
reassembled. 

Queer jokes, which caused a thousand simple mouths to grin 1 
As the jaded Merryman uttered them to the old gentleman wkh 
the whip, some of the old folks in the audience, I dare say, 
indulged in reflections of their own. There was one joke—1 
utterly i(«rget it—but it bog.in with Merrymaa saying what he 
had for dinner. lie had mutton for dinner, at one o'clock, 
af&? whicii *' he had to fome io iunucss." And then came the 
point. Walter Juvenis, Esquire, Reverend Doctor Birch's, 
Market Rodborough, if you read this, will you please send me a 
line, and Vt me know what was the joke Mr, Merryman inide 
about having his dinnci ? You remember well enough. But 
do I want to know? Suppose a boy takes a favourite long* 
cherished lump of cake out of his pocket, and offers you a bitch 
Aferci ! The fact is, 1 dmit care much about knowing tJiat joke 
of Mr. Merryman's. 

But whilst be w'as talking about his dinner, and bis mutton, 
and his landlord, and his business, I felt a great interest about 
Mr. M. in private life—about his wife, lodgings, eamlngs, nod 
general history, and I dare say was forming a picture of tfaoeo 
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in my mind:—^wife cooking the mutton; childreii waiting for 
it ; Menyroan in his plain clothes, and so forth ; during which 
(xmteinplatioo the joke was uttcrcil and laughed at, and Mr. 
M.| resuming his professional duties, was tumbling over head 
and heds. Do not suppose 1 am going, snut af mot, to indulge 
in moralities about buffoons, paint, niotlev, and,niounte1iank- 
ing. Nay, Prime Ministers rehearse their jokes; Opposition 
leaders prepare and polish them; T.ilx>macle preacheis must 
arrange them in their niintls Iwfore they utter ihciii. All 1 
mean is, that I would like to know any one of these jx^rfoniuTs 
thoroughly, anri out of his unifortn; tl^.K preacher .iiid \^hy 
in his travels tins and that point ^t^ul'k him; wliitein lies Ins 
power of patho'!, humour, el«|iienfv - that Minister of Suite, 
and what moves him, and how h s piii.ilc heart us working,— 
I would only say tli.it, ut a ceitani lime of life, certain thiniis 
cease to intcifst • but alxiut ionir ilnngs when we cease to care, 
what will be the use of life, sight, he.ii mg? Poems .ire written, 
and we cease to adniin*. i..ady Jones invites us, and we lawn; 
she censes to invite us, and w'e .ire lesigmd. 'llic l.asi iinu; 
I saw a ballet at the ofw n—oh ' ir is ni.anv’ years ago I fell 
asleep in the stalks, wagging my land m insane rlre.mis, and 
1 hope affording amusement to the coni]>an>, while tiie feet of 
live hundred nymphs were cutting llieflncs on the stage at .a few 
paces' distance. Ah, I rcmemlyT a ditferent st.itc of things! 
Credife fosicri. 'lb see those nymphs—gracious powers, liow 
lieautiful they were! 'Hi.'t leering, painted, shmclled, ihin- 
armed, thick-ankled old thing cutting dnunry cafurs, coming 
thumping down on her lioard out of time —that an op<*ra-dancer? 
Pooh ! My dear W.illcr, the greit difference lx.twten my nme 
and yours, who w'lll enter life some two or three yeais hence, 
is that, now, the d.incnig women and singing women arc 
ludicrously old, out of time, niul out of tunc; the p.iint is so 
visible, and the dingc and wrinkles of their wreti li<‘d oirl cotton 
stockings, that I am surprised how anybody con like to look 
at them. And ns for kiughing at mr for falling asleep, 1 c.'in’l 
imdetstand a man of sense doing otherwise. In my time, a la 
hMfukeure. In the reign of George IV , I giiT }ou my honour, 
an the dancers at tiie opera were as lieautiful as Houris. 
in WiUtam IV. 's tune, when 1 think of Duvornay [NranciT^^^ ' 
as the Bayod^i^T say it was a vision of Io\elim.,a in 
moctal eyes, can't see nowadays. Plow well I remember the 
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tanc to which she used to appear I Kalcd used to say to' the 
Sultan, ** My Lord, a troop of those dancing and singing gurls 
called Dayad^es approaches," and, to the clash of cymbals, 
and the thumping of my heart, in she used to dance I Iheie 
has never been anything like it—^never. There never will bo— 

I latigh to sqprn old people who tell me about your Noblet, 
your Montessu, your Vestris, your }*ansot—pshaw, the* senile 
twaddlers I And the irnjmdcnce of the young men, with their 
music and their dancers of to-dny < 1 tell you the women are 
dreary old creatures. I tell you one air in an opera is just like 
another, and they send all rational creatures to sleep. Ah, 
Ronzi dc Begnis, thou lo\ely one! Ah, Caradori, thou smiling 
angel! Ah. Mahbran! Nay, I will come to modern times, 
and acknowledge that Lablachc was a very good singer thirty 
years ago (though Porto was the hoy for me): and then we 
had Arabrogetti, and Cunoni, and DonzcUi, a rising young 
singer. 

but what is most certain and lamentable is the decay of 
stage beauty since the days of (leorgc IV. 'Phink of 5k>ntagt 
1 Femcmber her in Otrllo and the Dontia del I^go in *fl8. I re> 
memtjer being behind the scenes at the opera (where numbers 
of us young fellows of fashion used to go), and seeing Sontag 
let her hair fall down over her shoulders previous to her murder 
by iDonzelli. Young fellows have never seen beadty Uko-tAat, 
heard such a voice, seen such hair, such eyes. Don't tell mef 
A man who has been about town since the reign of (kiorge IV., 
ought he not to know better thtan you young lads who have 
seen nothing? Thu deterioration of women is lamcntablo; 
ancTthe conceit of the young fellows more lamentable still, that 
they won't see this fact, but persist in thinking their time es 
good as ours. 

bless me 1'when I was a lad, the stage was covered with 
angels, who Siang, acted, and danced. When I remember the . 
Adclphi and the actresses there: when I think of Miss Chester, 
and Miss Ix>ve, and Mrs Scrlo at S.adler's Wells, and her forty 
glonouis pupils—of the Opera and Noblet, and the exquisite 
young Taglioni, and Pauline Leroux, and a host more 1 Oho 
much-admired being of those days 1 confess 1 never cared for, 
and that was the chief male dancer—a very important peison- 
age then, with a Imre neck, bare arms, a tunic, and a hot and 
feath*^, who used to divide the applause with tho, ladies, and 
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who has now sunk down a trap-door for ever, And this frank 
admission ought to show that I am not yonr mure twaddling 
laudatoriMiporis <»/»'—your old fogey who can see no good 
except in his own time. 

They say that claret is better nowadays, and cookery much 
improved since the days of my monarch—of George IV. 
Pastry cookery is certainly not so good. 1 have often eaten half- 
a-crown's worth (including, 1 trust, ginger-beer) at our school 
pastry-cook's, and that is a proof tii.it the pastry must have been 
\eiy good, for could 1 do as mucli now ? ] passed by the pastry¬ 
cook's shop lately, having occasion to visit niy old school. It 
looked a very dingy old linker’s; misfortunes may have come 
over him—those penny tarts certainly ilul not look so nice as I 
remember them: but he may liavc grown careless as he has 
grown old (I should judge him to be now about nincty-six years 
of age), and his hand may have lost its cunning. 

Not that we were not great epicures. 1 remember how we 
constantly grumbled at the quantity the food in our master's 
liousc—which on my conscience I believe was excellent and 
plentiful—and how we tried once or twice to cat him out of 
house and home. At the pastrj'cook’s we may have over-eaten 
ourselves (I have admitted h.'tlf-a-crown's worth for my own 
part, but I don't like to iiicntiuu the real figure for fear of per¬ 
verting the prasent generation of boys by my monstrous con¬ 
fession)- -we m.iy have eaten too much, I say. We did; but 
what then? ‘'i'he school apoihecary was sent for. a couple of 
small globules at night, a trilling prcpanation of senna in the 
rnoming, and we had not to go to school, so that the draught 
was an actual pleasure. 

For our amusements, besides the games m vogue, which were 
pretty much in old tunes as they arc now (except cricket, par 
ejefMtplc—SLDd I wish the present youth joy of their bowling, and 
SiQipose Armstrong and Whitworth will ^wl at them with light 
field-pieces next), there were novels—ah! 1 trouble you to find 
such novels in the present day! O Scottish Chiefs, didn’t wc 
weep Qver you I O mysteries of Udolpho, didn't I and Briggs 
Minor draw pictures out of you, as 1 have said ? Efforts, feeblo 
iUdeed, but still giving pleasure to us and our fnends. “ 1 say 
(dd boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in the Inquisition," or 
us Don Quixote and the windmills, you know',” aiiialuur 
say, 10 boys who had a love of drawing. '* Peregrine .. ickle ” 
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vrc liked, our fathers admiring it, and telling us (the old 
boys) it was capital fun; but I think I was rather bewildered by 
it, though " Roderick Random " was and remains delightAil. 
1 don’t rcmcmlxir having Sterne in the school library, no doubt 
because the works of that divine were not considered decent for 
young people. Ah 1 not against thy genius, O father of Uncle 
Toby and Trim, would I say a woiri in disrespect. But 1 am 
thankful to live in times when men no longer have the tempta¬ 
tion to write so as to call blushes on women's cheeks, and would 
shame to whisper wicked allusions to honest boys. Then, above 
all, wc had Walter Scott, the kindly, the generous, the pure 
—the companion of what countless delightful hours; the pur¬ 
veyor of how much happiness; the friend whom we recall as the 
constant benefactor of our youth ! How well I icmeniber the 
type and the brownish paper of the old duodecimo Tales of 
My Tjandlord!" 1 h,avc never dared to read the “ Pirate,” and 
the " Rndc of T.animermoor," or Kenilworth,” from that day 
to this, because the hnalc is unhappy, and people die, and ate 
murdered at the end. Hut " Ivanhue," and "Quentin Dur- 
ward!" Oh for a half-holiday, and a quiet comer, and one of 
those books again I Tliosc books, and perhaps tliose eyes with 
which wc read them; and, it may be, the brains behind the 
eyes! It may be the tart was good; but how fresh the appetite 
was! If the gods would give me the desire of my heart, I 
should be able to write a story which boys would relish for the 
next few do/cn of centuries. Tlu* boy-critic loves the stoty: 
grown ue., he loves the author who wrote the story. Hence 
kindly fe is established Ijelwccn writer and reader, and lasts 
pretty ne.'iriy for life. I meet people now who don’t care for 
Walter tlcott, or the "Arabian Nights; ” I am sony for them, 
unless they in their time have found Metr romancer—-lluir 
charming . I'hclierazade. By the way, Walter, when you are 
vn'iting, tell me who is the favourite novelist in the fourth form 
now? Have you got anything so good and kindly as dear Miss 
Edgeworth's "Trank"? It used to belong to a fellow’s sist^ 
generally; but though he pretended to despise it, and 
" Oh, stuff for girls I ” he read it; and I think there wen one or 
two passages winch would tiy my eyes now, were 1 to meet 
with the little book. 

As for Thomas and Jeremiah (it is only my witty way of 
calling Tom and Jerry), I went to the British Museum the 
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Other ddy on puiposo to get it; blit somdiow, if you will press 
the question so closely, on rcpcrusal, Tom and Jeny is not so 
brilliant as 1 had supposed it to be. The pictures arc just as 
fine as ever; and 1 shook hands with broad-backed Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with delight, after many years’ 
absence. But the style of the writing, 1 own, was Aot pleasing 
to me; T even thought it a little vulgar-^wcll I well I other 
writers haTO been considered vulgar—and, as a description of 
the sports and amusements of 1 .ondon iii the ancient times, 
more curious than amusing. ^ 

But the pictures!—oh! -the pictures arc noble still I First, 
there is Jerry arriving from the country, m a green coat and 
](*ather gaitrrs, and bung measuierl for a fashionable suit at 
Corinthian House, by CoriiithKui Tom’s tailor. Then away 
for the career of pleasure and fashion. The park! delicious 
excitement I 'Fhc theatre I the saloon 1 I the green-room ! I 1 
Rapturous bliss—^ihc oix'ia ilso’C 1 and then perhaps to Temple 
Bar, to knock down a Charley there! There are Jerry and 
Tom, with their tights and little cocked hats, coming from the 
opera—^very much as gentlemen in waiting on Royalty arc 
habited now. There they are at Almack's itself, amidst a crowd 
of high-bred personages, with the Duke of Clarence himself 
looking at them dancing. Now, strange change, they arc in 
Tom Cribb's parlour, where they don’t seem to be a whit less 
at home than in fashion’s gilded halls: and now tliey arc at 
Ne^vgatc, seeing the iions knocked off tlic malefactors' legs 
previous to execution. What hardened ferocity in the counte¬ 
nance of the desperado in yellow breeches I What compunction 
in the face of the gentleman m black (who, I suppose, hasibeen 
foigmg), and who clasps liis hands, and listens to the chaplain 1 
Now we haste away to mciiier scenes: to Tattcrsall’s (ah, 
gracious powers! what a funny fellow that actor was who 
performed Dicky Green in that scene at the play!); and now 
-we ore at a private^ parly, at which Corinthian Tom is waitring 
(and very gracefully, too, as you must confess) with Corinthian 
Kate, whilst Bob I^igic, the Oxoman, is pLiying on the piano! 

a 

"After," the text says, the Oxonian had played ^everat 
pieces of lively nrasic, he requested as a favour that and 
his friend Tom would perlonu a walls Kate wit. any 
hesitation imincdiately stood up. Tom ofTcred his h; i to his 
.fescinating partner, and the dance took place. The plate 
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conveys a correct representation of the 'gay scene* at that 
precise moment. The anxiety of the Oxonian to vntness the 
.ittitiidcs of the elegant pair had nearly put a stop to their 
mo\ements. On turning round from the pianoforte and pre¬ 
senting hib comical Kate could suirccly suppress a lau^." 

And no wonder, jiist look at it now (as I hive copied it to 
the best of my humble ibiliiy) and compire Mister Logic's 
countenance and attitude with the splendid tUgince of Tom I 



Now eve *7 London mm is wciry and blas^ There is an 
cnj 03 rment of lift in these young bucks of 1823 which contrasts 
stringdy with our feelings of z 86 a Here, for instance, is 4 
specimen of their talk and walk. 

" * If ’ s^s Logic —' if enjoyment is your motto^ you may make 
(he most of in evening at Vauvhall, more than at any Other place 
2 x 1 the metropolis. It is all free and easy. Stay os long as you 
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like, and depart when you think propec.'—' Your description is so 
Ottering,' re{died Jerry, * that 1 do not can* how soon the time 
arrives lorus tostart.' Logic proposed n in order 

to get rid of an hour or two, which was immediately accepted by 
Tom and Jerry. A ium or two in Bond Street, a stroll through 
Piccadilly, a look m at Tattkr.<;ali.'.s, a ramble through }*nll 
Mall, andai/ru^on the ('ormthinn patii, fully occupied the time 
of oup heroes until the hour for dinner .irnved, n hen a few glasses 
of Tom’s rich wines soon put them on the t/ui vive . Vauxhali^ 
was then the object in view, nnrl the Trio started, bent u[Xjn 
enjoying the pleasures which this plat'c so amply afluiils." 

How nobly those inviited roiiiiiijs those italics, those 
capitals, bring out the writer's wii and relieve the eye! They 
arc as good as jokes, though vou mayn't cjuite perceive the 
point. Maik the vanclioit of lounge in which the young men 
indulge—now a \ftoll, then a look in, then a ramble, and 
presently <7 \trnt. When fieorijc, Trince of Wales, was tw'cnty, > 
I have read iii an old maga/.iiie, "the Prinfe’a lounge” wa^a 
peculiar mannir of walking which the young bucks imitated. 
At Windsor (Jeorge III. had .r cafs potk—n sly early walk 
which the good old King took in the grey morning iK'fore hi:» 
household was astir. What was tlic (.'orinthian path hen' 
recorded? Doo^ any antn-in iry know? .\nd wh.ii were the 
rich wines which our fnends took, and which enabled them to 
enjoy Vauxball? V.iuvh.ill is gone, but thi' wines which could 
occasion such a delightful perversion of the iiiti'llr'ct as to enable 
it to enjoy ample plea-iires there, wJiat were they? 

So the game of life proeoeds, until jerty Hawthorn, the rustic, 
is fairly knocked up by all this e.xcitement and is forc*ed to go 
home, and the last picture represents him getting into thi* co.'ich 
at the " Wliite Horse Cellar,” he being one of siv inside; whilst 
his friends shake him by the hand; whilst the sailor mounts on 
the roof; whilst the Jews hang lound with oi.mges, knives, and 
scalmg'Wax: whilst the guard is closing the door. WTierc are 
riicy now, those sealing-wax vendors? where arc the guards? 
where are the jolly teams whore are the coaches ? and where 
the youth that climbed inside and out of them; that heard the 
merry bom which sounds no more; tJiat saw the sun nseover 
Stonehenge; that rubbed away tlic bitter tears at njj^t *iftor 
parting as the coach sped on the journey to school anfr/y|. 'idun; 
that looked out with bcafmg heart as the nuKstunu , for 
the welcome corner where iK'gan home and holidays? 
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It is night now: and here is home. Gathered trader the 
quiet roof elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of 
a great peace and calxni the stars look out from the heavieos. 
Ihe silence is peopled witii the past; sorrowful remorses for 
sins and'shOTlcomings—memories of passionate joys and griefe 
nsc out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. Eyes, os 
I shut mine, look at me, that have long ceased to shine. The 
totvn and the fair landscape s1o('p under the starlight, wreathed 
in the autumn mists. Twinkling among the housi^ a light 
keeps watch here and then*, m what may lie n sick chamber or 
two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here is night 
and rest. An awful sense of thanks makes the heart swell, and 
the head bow, as I pa‘-s to my room through the sleeping house, 
and feel ns though a buslied blessing weie upon it. 



ON A JOKE I ONCE HEARD FROM THE 
LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

- — 


Thr goocl-jiatnrcd rraflrr wJio Iins pcrusrd some of Uicse 
rambling papor?) has long sjji' ' scon (if to see has bwn s\orth 
his trouble} that the writer belongs to the old-fashioned classes 
of this world,'loves to roiiicriibcr >ciy much more than to 
prophesy, and though lie ran't help lieing earned onward, and 
downward, p(,Thaiis, on tht' lull of hie, the sw'ift milestones 
marking their fortus, iifiies-' how many tens or lustres shall we 
say?—he sits under 'lime, tlu* whitc-wiggrd charioteei, with In's 
back to the horses, and liis face to the past, looking at the 
receding kindscape au<l the lulls fidiug into the grey distance. 
Ah me 1 those grey distant hills w-cro green once, and //«?«». and 
covered with smiling people 1 As we ciuue ufi the lull there was 
difficulty, and here and there a hard pull to be ''Ure, but strength, 
and spirits, and all sorts of theeiy incident and companionship 
on the road; thcic were the tough struggles (by Heaven’s 
merciful will) overcome, tli«* pauses, the f.iintings, the weakness, 
the lost way, perhaps, tlic bitter weather, the d’vadfnU; artings, 
the lonely night, the passionate grief —tow'ards these I tnni my 
thoughts as I sit and think in my hobby-roach under Time, the 
silvCT-wiggcd chai lolecr. The young folks in the same carnage 
meanwhile arc looking foiwards. Nothing escapis thenr keen 
eyes—not a flower at the side of a collage ganlen, nor a bunch 
of rosy-faced children at the gale: the hinrN(.a]x* is all bright, 
the air brisk and jolly, the town yonder looks Iw'aiitiful, and do 
you think they ha\e learned to 1^ difficult about the dishes at 


the inn? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his journey with 
children in the sociable, and he passes an ooh- 



vife and 
h hou e 


on the rood witli an ordinar>' little garden in tiie imar, ue udl 
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say, and quite an ordinary knocker to the door, and as many 
sashed windows as you please, quite common and square, and 
tiles, windows, chimn^-pots, quite like others; or suppose, in 
driving over such and such n common, he sees an ordinary 
tree, and an ordinary donkey browsing under it, if you liko— 
wife and daughter look at these objects without the slightest 
particle of curiosity or interest. What is a brass knocker to 
them but a lion's head, or what not? and a thorn-tree with a 
pool beside it. but a ixx>l m which a thorn and a jackass are 
reflected ? 

But you remember how once upon a time your heart used to 
Ijeat, as you beat on that brass knocker, aiid^whose eyes looked 
from the window above. You remember how by that thorn-tree 
and pool, where the geese were performing a pr^igious evening 
concert, there might lie seen, at a certain hour, somebody in a 
certain cloak and lionnet, who h.ipjiencd to be coming from a 
village yonder, and whose image h.as flick'^ml in that In 

that pool, near the thoni ? Ves, in that goose-pool, never mind 
how long ago, when ihei e were reflected the images of the geese— 
and tW'O geese more. I lere, at least, .in fildstcr may h-avc the 
advantage of his young fellow-travellers, and .so Putney Heath 
or the New Road may be invested with a h.ilo of brightness 
invisible to them, because it only beams out of his own souL 

1 have been reading the " Memorials of Hood " by his chil¬ 
dren,* and w'ondcr whether the book will ha\e the same interest 
'for others and for younger peoiile, as for persons of my own age 
and calling Books of travel' to any country become iiiteresliiig 
to us who have been there. Men revisit the old sUiool, though 
hateful -.0 Ih'^ni, with ever .so much kindliness and sentimental 
affection There was the tree under which the bully licked ]rou: 
here the ground where you had to fag out on holidays, and so 
forth. In a word, my dear sir, You arc the most interesting 
subject to yourself, of any that can occupy your worship'.^} 
thoughts.' I hat'c no doubt, a Crimean soldier, reading >i 
history of that siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99 th wci«; 
ordered to charge or what not. thinks, " Ah, yes, we of the looth 
were placed so and so, I perfectly remember." So with this 
memorial of poor Hood,—it may have, no doubt, a gn^nter 
interest for me than for others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in 
-a different jvart of the field, and engaged, a young subaltern, in. 

Mtntctiah r/Thomas Hood. Mo.von, x86ob 9 voK 
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the Battle of Life, in which Hood fell, young still, and covered 
with gloiy. Bridge of Sighs" was his Corunna, his 

heights of Abraham—sickly, weak, wounded, he fell in the full 
blaze and fame of that great victory. 

What manner of man was the genius who pruned that famous 
song? What hkc was Wolfe, who chnilx'd and conquered on 
those famous heights of Abrahtim? We nil want to know 
details regarding men who have achieved funiuu!) feats, whether 
of war, or wit, or eloquence, or enilurancc, or knowledge. His 
one or two happy anil heroic .letions take a iii.in's name and 
memory out of the crowd nanu’s und menioi h s nenceforth 
he stands eminent. We scan him; we want to know all about 
him; wc w.alk round and cvannnt* him, aio iiinous, i^crliaps, 
and think are wc not as strong .ind tail and c.^pahlc as yonder 
champion; W'cre we not bred as well, and could wc not endure 
the winter's cold as w ell .is he ? Ur we look up with all our eyes 
of admiration ; will find no f.ivlt ni our hero , declare his beauty 
and proportions f)erfeet; hn cntics envious detractors, and so 
forth. Yesterday, before he jiei formed his feat, he was nobody. 
Who cared alxiut his birthplace, his parentage, or the colour of 
his hair? To-day, by .sonic .singhs achievement, or by a senes of 
great actions tow'huh Ins genius accustoms ns, ho is famous, 
and antiquarians are busy finding out under what Schoohnnstcr'.s 
femte he was educated, where his grandnii.tlier was vaccinated, 
and so forth. If half-a-dozen washing-bills of (ioldsmith's were 
to be found to-morrow, would tliey not inspire a general in¬ 
terest, and be printed ni a hundred pa]M*r.s? I lighted upon 
Oliver, not very long sinc e, m an old Town and Country Maga¬ 
zine, at the Pantheon masquerade "in an old ICnglislj’habit." 
Straightway my ini.igmatiou ran out tu meet him, to, look at 
him, to follow him alx>nt. 1 forgot the names of scores of 
fine gentlemen of the past age who were numtioncd besides. 
We want to sec this man who has amused and charmed us; 
who has been our friend, and given us hours of plc.isaiit com¬ 
panionship and kindly thought. I protest when I (Mine, in the 
midst of those names of people of fashion, and biMUX, and 
demireps, upon those names "Sir/. R-yn-ld%, in a dotmno: 
Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. it-ldsm-ik^ tn hoo old JingUs^dre<^\es, I 
had, so to speak, my heart in my mouth. What, my 

dear Sir Joshua? Ah, what an honoui and piniU /is to 
yull Ihis is Mr. Ooldsmitb? And very much, sir, the ruff 
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and the slashed doublet become you! O Doctor I what a 
pleasure 1 had and have in reading the " Animated Nature'^ 1 
How did you learn the secret of writing the dccasyllable line, 
and whence that sweet wailing note of tenderness that aecom- 
panics your song? W.ts Beau Tibbs a real man, and will you 
do me the honour of allowing me to sit at your table at 
supper? Don't you think you know how he would have 
talked ? Would you not have liked to liear him prattle over 
the champagne? 

Now, Hood is passnl aw'ay—passed off the earth as much as 
(ioldsmith or Horace. The times m which he lived, and in 
which very many of us lival and were young, are changing or 
changed. I saw Hood once ns a young man, at a dinner which 
seems almost as ghostly now as that masquerade at the Pantheon 
{ 1772 ), of which wc were spooking anon. It was at a dinner of 
the Literary Fund, in that vast apartment which is hung round 
with the portraits of vciy large Royal Freemasons, now unsub¬ 
stantial ghosts. Tlicrc at the end of the room was Hood, 
tiomc publishers, I think, were our companions. I quite 
remember his pale face; he was thin and deaf, -and very silent; 
he scarcely opened his lips duiing the dinner, and he made one 
pun. Some gentleman missed Ins snutf-1x)x, and Hood said, 
——{tlie Freemasons’ Tavern was kept, you must remember, by 
Mr. Cuff in those days, not by its present proprietors^. Well, 
the bo.\ being lost, and asked for, and Cuff (remember that 
name), being the name of the landlord, Hoofl opened his silent 
jaws and said ** * Shall 1 tell you what he said? It was not a 
very good pun, which the great punster then made. Choose 
your favoun'e pun out of "Wliims and OddiliC'i," and fancy 
that was the joke which he contributed to the hilarity of our 
little table. 

Wliene those asterisks are drawn on the page, you must know, 
a pause occurred, during which I was engaged with Hood's 
O^,” having been referrcikto the book by this life of the author 
which 1 have just licen reading. 1 am not going to dissert on 
Hood's humour; I am not a fair judge. Have I not said else*, 
where that there are one or two wonderfully old gentlemen jtill 
alive who used to give me tips when I was a boy ? 1 can’t be a 
iair critic about them. I always think of that sovereign, that 
rapture of raspberry-tarts, whit^ made my young days happy. 
Those old sovereign-contributors may tdl stories ever so old* 
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and 1 laugh; they niay commit murder^ and I shall believe 
it was justifiable homicide. There is my fnend Baggs. who 
goes about abusing me, and of course our dear mutual friends 
tell me. Abuse away, mon bon / You were so kind to me when 
I w:mted kindness, that you nuiy tnl.c the change out of that 
gold now, and say I am a cannibal and negro, if you will. Ha, 
Daggsi Dost thou wince as thou rcadcst this line? l^s 
guilty conscience tbiobbmg at thy bre.ist toll thee of whom the 
fable is narrated? Puff out thy wiatli, and, when it has ceased 
tp blow, my Baggs shall be to nu‘ as the Biiggs of old—the 
generous, the gentle, the fnemll \. 

No, on second thoughts, I .un rletemiincd I will not rciieat 
that joke which 1 heard Hood make. llesa>s Jxe wrote these 
jokes with such c.ase that he s^nt manuscripts to the publishers 
faster than they could acknowlcilce the receipt thereof. I won’t 
say that they were all good jokes, 01 that to le.id a great book 
iiill of thorn is a work at prtsoin altogether jof iikir. Writing 
to a friend rcsix'cting roine iiumoir of him which had been 
published, llond saj"You will judge how w'cll the author 
knows me, when be says niy mind is rather serious than comic.” 
At the time when he wrote these words, he evidently undm'alued 
his own serious powder, and tJiought that in jiunning and broad- 
grinning lay his chief strength. Is not there something touch¬ 
ing in thiit siniphcity and humility of faith ? To make laugh 
is my calling,” says he; "T must jump, I iiitist grin, I mast 
tumble, I must turn kinguage head over heels, and leap through 
grammar;" and he goe.s to liis work humbly and courageously, 
and what he has to do that docs he with all his might, through 
sickness, through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, Uepres- 
sion—there he is, always ready to his work, and with a jewel of 
genius in his pocket 1 Why, when he laid down his puns and 
pranks, put the motley off, and spoke out of his heart, all 
England and Arneric,! listened with tears and wonder! Other 
lUen have delusions of conceit, and fancy themselves greater 
than they arc, and that the world slights them. Have we not 
heard how Liston always thought he ought to play Hamlet? 
Here is a man with a power to touch the heart almost un¬ 
equalled, and be passes days and years in writing, " Yo^g T)cn 
he was a nice young man.” and so forth. To say liave 

been reading in a book of " Hood's Own " until 1 a perfectly 
angry. ''You great man, you good man, you true genius and 
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poet," I cry out, as I turn page after page. , " Do, do make no 
more of these jokes, but be yourself, and take your station," 

When Hood was On bis death-bed, Sir Robert Peel, who only 
knew of his illness, not of his imminent danger, wrote to him 
a noble and touching letter, announcing that a pension was 
conferred on him. 

*' I am more than repaid," writes Peel, " by the ix'rsounl satis¬ 
faction which 1 have had in doing that for which you return me 
warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

"You perhaps think that you arc known to one with such 
multifarious occupations as myself, merely by general reputation 
as an author; but I assure you that there can lx: little, which you 
have written and acknowlcdgtxl, which I have not reatl; and that 
there are few who can appreciate and admire more than myself, 
the good sense and good feeling which have taught you to infuse 
so much fun and merriment into writings correcting folly and ex¬ 
posing absurdities, and yet never ta'sjxissing beyond those limits 
within which wit and facetiousness arc nut very often confiQed, 
You may write on with the consciousness of independence, ns 
free and unfettered, as if no conimumcalion had ever jiassed 
Ix'tween us. 1 am not confoning a pnv.atr obligation upon you, 
but am fulfilling the intentions of the Legislature, whidi has 
placed at the disposal of the Crown a certain sum (miserable, 
indeed, m amount) to be .applied to the recognition of public 
claims on the bounty of the Crown. If you will review the names 
of those whose claims have been admitted on account of their 
literary or scientific eminence, yon will find an ample confirma* 
fion of the truth of iny statement. 

"One return, indeed, I shall ask of you,—that you will give 
me the opiiortunity of making your iK'rsonal acquaintance." 

And Hood, writing to a friend, enclosing a copy of Peel's letter, 
says, '*’Sir k. Peel came from llurleigh on Tuesday night, and 
went down to Brighton on Saturday. If he had written by post, 
1 should not have had it till to-day. So he sent his servant w'lth 
the enclosed on StUnniny nighf ; another mark of considemte 
attention." He is frightfully unwell, he continues: his wife .mys ^ 
he looks quite green \ but ill as he is, poor fellow, "his well 
i.s not dry. He has pumped out a sheet of Christmas ftin, is 
drawing some cuts, and shall write a sheet more of his no vet" 

Oh, .sad, marvellous picture of courage, of honesty, of patient 
endurance, of duty struggling .against jiain 1 How noble Peel's 
figure is, standing by that sick-bed 1 how generous his words, 
liqw dignified and sincere his compassion I And the poor dying 
man, with a heart full of natural gratitude towards bis noble 
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b<*nefactor must turn to him and say— If it be sktll to be rt 
membcred by a Minister it is belter stiU not to be forgotten by 
him m a hurly Burleigh * Csn >ou Kugh> Is not the joke 
hombly pathetic from the poor (l>ing lips? As dying Robin 
Hood must lire i last shot i^ith his lx>u-^s one aads of 
C Uholus on their death bids putting on i C apuehin dnss to go 
out of the world —heii is poor Hood it his 1 1 st hour putting on 
his ghastly niotUy and uttering cm joke mort 

He dies howtver in dearest In 1 1 peiu with his ihiUlnn 
wife friends to the formi r tspi il j his whole If had betn 
desoted ind ever) di> shewed 1 fidelity vnDplicity ind 
alflection In thr U 4 ,h tli leeord of his most pun 

modest honoiu d le If and hv g l mg with li n you lonu 
to trust him thorcughlv and ft- 1 tint licie is 1 most lo>al 
affectionate and upi soul w ith whom you have bet n 
brought into comniuniur C n \ si\ as niieh of the h\is 
of all men of kttirs? Here is i k it li ist without guik 
without prcti nsion w th ut sel m c f a pun life t i his 
family and little modest t rcle tt fr nds tenderly deioied 

And whit i bird wtik ii 1 \hit i slender re waul' In 
the little domcstie detai s with wl eh the Ixxk ilounds whit 
a simple life is shown to us * Ihe most s niple litil j kasiiies 
and amuscmints delight in 1 o eujy him \ou hive revels 
on shnmps, tic good wife mil mg the pie d tails ibout ih 
mtid and ciitieisrns on h 1 eondu L wundeiful Uieks ph>ed 
with the plum pudding 11 the ])k xsun s ee ntnng round th 
little humble home Ckie cf the brst men of his time he is 
appointed editor e>f i M ig 1/1 le it a sal irj of thn e hundn I 
pounds per annum s gi^s himself e\ultingly 1 d N M \I 
and the family rejoiee over the income is over a fortune He 
goes to a Greenwich dinn i what a f ast and i rejoiein^ 
aftenvards' 

'^W 11 we drank Ihc Bor with a delectable elatt r vvhieh 
drew fiom him a gootl warm he.irted speech He looked 
very well and hod i jouiigcr brother along w th him 
Tlien we hael songs Birham chanted a Robin 11 kxI ballad 

and Cniiksh ink sang a burlesque ballad of I or I H- and 

somebody unknown to me gave i capitd imitition of 11 reneh 
showman 1 hen we to isted Mrs Bor and the ( h urm-J 0 >^ u <1 
Vice and the Irulitional Pnest sang the Deep n 

his deep deep voice and then wc drmk to Tr '^wlu 
wrote tm said song also Sir J Wilsons good heiiih, iiid 
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Cruikshank's, and Ainsworth's: and a Manchester friend of 
the latter sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuffy 
that it really seemed to have been not composed, but nwnu* 
facturud. Jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions— 
you know how paradoxically he is quite at home in dining out* 
As to myself, 1 had to make my second maiden speech, for Mr. 
Monckton Milnes proposed my health in terms my modesty 
might How me to repeat to you, but my memory won't. 

> However, 1 ascrihi'd the taast to my notoriously bad health, 
and assured them that their wishes had already improved it— 
that I felt a brisker circulation—a more genial warmth about 
the heart, and explained that a certain trembling of my hand 
was not from palsy, or my old ague, ljut an inclination in my 
hand to sh.ike itself with every one present. Whereupon 1 had 
to go through the friendly ccn'iiiony with ns many of the com¬ 
pany as wore within reach, liesidcs a few more who came 
express from the other end of the table. Very gratifying, 
wasn't it? Though 1 cannot go quite so far as Jane, who 
wants me to have that hand chopped oif, bottled, and preserved 
in spirits, .^hc was siUing up for mu, very an.MOUsIy, as usual 
when T go out, because T am so domestic and steady, and was 
down at the door before ! could ring at the gate, to which Boz 
kindly sent me in his own carnage. Poor girl! what would 
she do if she had a wild husband instead of a tainu one ? " 

And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, and fondles the hand 
W'hjch has been shaken by so many illustrious men! The 
little feast d.atcs back only eighteen years, and yet somehow 
it seems ns distant as a dinner at Mr. Thrale's, or a meetiug 
at Will's. 

Poor little f leam of sunshine I very little good cliccr enlivens 
that sad simple life. Wc have the triumph of the Magazine: 
then a new Ma" i/inc projected and produced: then illness and 
the last .scene, and the kind Peel by the dying man's bedside 
s|jeaking noble words of res^x'd and sympatliy, and soothing' 
the last throbs ('f the tender honest heart. 

I like, 1 say, Hood's life even better than his books, and 1 
wish, with all my heart, Monsieur et cher confrtre, the sAduC 
could lie said for both of us, when the inkstream of our life 
hath ce.vsod to run. Yes: if I drop first, dear Baggs, I trust 
you may find reason to modify some of the unfavourable views 
of my character, which you are freely imparting to our knutv. 1 l 
friends. What ought to be the literary man's ^int of honour 
nowadays ? Suppose, friendly reader, you arc one of the ccafl, 
what legacy would you like to leave to your children? First 
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of all (and by Heaven's gracious help) you would pray and 
strive to give them such an endowment of love, as should 
last certainly for all their lives, and perhaps be transmitted 
to their children. You would (by the same aid and blessing) 
keep your honour pure, and transmit a name unstained to 
those who have a right to bear it. You would,—though this 
faculty of giving is one of the easiest of the litemiy man's 
qualities—you uotild, out of your earnings, small or great, lie 
able to help a poor biother in nc’cd, to dress his wounds, and, 
if it were but twopence, to gi\i' luin suceour Is the money 
which the noble Macaulay gave lo the poor lost to his family? 
God forbid. To the loving ht.irts of his kindred is it not 
rather the most precious jniL of their inhint.mcc? It was 
invested in ]o^'e and righteous dciing, and it Leal'S interest in 
heaven. You will, if letters be your voeation, find saving 
harder tlian giving and spending To Siive b*' your endeavour, 
too, against the night'.s coming wlu-n no man may work; when 
the arm is weary with the lon^i, d.iy's labour; when the brain 
perhaps grows d.irk; ivhen the old, wlio can Iiaboiir no more, 
w'ant warmth and rest, and the young ones call for supixir. 


I copied the htllc galley-slave who is figured on next page 
from a quaint old silver spoon whirh we pun Ihised in a curiosity* 
shop at the Hague. It is fjne of the gift spoons so common 
in Holland, and winch have multiplied so astonishingly of late 
years at our dealers’ in old •^ilvcr-w'are. Ahmg the stem of the 
spoon are written the wonJs- "Anno 1609. Din kk alJ/ts 
gluekledf gheghaen"-^- "In the year 1609 I went thus clad." The 
good Dutchman was released from his Algerine captivity (f 
imagine his figure looks like that of a slave aniongsKthe Moors), 
and, in his thank-olTenng to some godchild at home, he thus 
piously records his escape. 

Was not poor Cerventes also a captive rmongi,t the Moors? 
Did not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and Smollett, too, die at the 
diain as well ns poor Hood? Think of Fielding going on board 
bis wretched ^hip m the Thames, with .scarce a hand to bid him 
farewell; of brave Tobias Smollett, and his life, how har^^^Mid liow 
poorly rewarded; of Goldsmith, and tin* physician 
•.'.Have you something on your mind ? " and the wiU uying pyt» 
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answenng Yes Notice how Boswtll speaks of Goldsmitfa, 
tuid the splendid contempt with which he regards him Read 
Hawkins on Pielding, and the scorn with which Dandy Walpole 
and Bishop Hurd speak of him. Galley slaves doomed to tug 
the oar and wear the chain whilst my Lords and dandies take 
fhcir pkasuTc, and hear line music and disport with fine ladies 
in the c ihm * 

Butstiy ^A IS there any cause foi this scorn? Had some 



of these great nun weaknesses which gave inferiors advontBgo 
over them? Men of lettcis cannot lay their hands on their 
hcxrts and say,' No tht fault w is fortune s and the mdifferent 
world s not Goldsmith s nor I k 'ding s. There was no reaso i 
why Oliver should always bo thriftless, why Yielding and Stech 
should sponge upon their friends, why Sterne should make lov> 
to his neighlxiurs' wives. Swift, foi a long time, ivas as poor 
ds any wag that ever laughed but he owed no penny to hib 
ncighooui^ Addison, when he wore his most threadbare coat* 
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could hold his head up, and maintain Ins dignity: and. I dare 
vouch, netthor of those gentlemen, when they were ever so poor, 
asked any man alive to pity their condition, and have a regard 
to the weakness inudental to the literary piofes<uoii (Jrallt^- 
slave, forsooth I If you are sent to prison for some on or for 
which the liw awards that sort of la’iuriuus st'clusioii, so much 
the more shame for you li you are chaincfl tu tin o.ir n 
prisoner of war, like Ccr\antes, you ha\L the pun, hut not the 
shame, and the fnendly Loinpassum of nnnkiiid to n ward you 
GaIley>sU\LS, indeed' What intn his not his u,ii to pulP 
There is thit wondeifiil old strnk« o*i in tin Giuins gdliv 
How many vtorj Ins hr pulled^ Diy ind ni^hl in lougli 
water oi smooth, with uliit iiiv n ihU \iqoui uk' sui prising. 
giiety lie plies Ins irms ' rhin* i ni tln’ sum* (lalcn CuJ>itaiue, 
th^t well-known trim figuit, thi !iow oar how hi tugs, and 
with what a will' How both of them ha\L lx i n abused in thin 
time' 'lake the 1 iwM.rs gdley, and tint ihunlless ottogen- 
ninn in coniiuiiiJ whin lias /// t.\ei (.ompliiiiid I'l lepintd 
aljout his slavery? Thi tl is the T'rn st s gdky bl ick and lawn 
sails do any mirmrrs out of iinmts woik liiidii 'WUlii 
lawyci, and statesman, ind divmr, and writir .uc snug in bed, 
there is a ring at the pool J>o» Ini s bill I orth hi must go m 
rheumatism oi snow , a gilk y-sl ive l)carini> his giHey-iiots to 
quench the dimes of fevei, to suiumr niothns and young 
children in thur houi of ptiil aid, as gtntly in<l soothingly as 
maybe, to carry the hop li s pjtunt over to Iht silent shori' 
And have we not just n id of the iLtions of thr (Jiu en’s g.illi vs 
and their bnve enws in thi Clunesi wvUrs? Mmnotmoii* 
worthy of hum in rinowii inrl honour to-d.iy in t'leir victoiy, 
than I^t yeai in their glorious hour of disister ISo with stout 
hcaits may we ply the oir inrssmiiis all, tdl the voyage is 
over, and the Hurboui of Kest is found 
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The kindly C hristmas tree, fiom •which 1 trust every gentle 
reader has pulled a bonbon or two, is yet all anorac whilst I am 
writing, and sparkles with the sweet fruits of its season. You 
young ladies, may you have plucked pretty giftlings from It; 
and out of the cnicker sugar-plum which you have split with the 
captain or the sweet young (.mate may you have read one of 
those delicious conundrums which the conroctioners introduce 
into the sweetmeats, and which apply to the cunning passion of 
love. I'hosc iiddlcs are to be read at your age, when I dare say 
they are anuising. As lor Dolly, Merry, and Bell, who arc 
standing at the tree, they don't care about the love-riddle part, 
but understand the swevt-ahnond isortion very well. They are 
four, live, SIX ye.'irs old. PatJence, little people! A dozen 
merry Christmases more, and you will lie reading those wonder¬ 
ful love-conundrums, too. As fur us elderly folks, we watch the 
babies at th'‘ir sport, and tlie young people pulling at the 
branches: amt instead of finding Ixinbons or sweeties in the 
packets which toe pluck off the boughs, we find enclosed Mr. 
Caniifex's nw n w of the quarter's meat; Mr. Sartor's compliments, 
and little statement for self and the‘young gentlemen; and 
Madame do Saintc-Crinoline's respects to the young ladies, who 
encloses her account, and will send on Saturday, please; or we 
stretch our hand out to the educational branch of the Christmas 
tree, and there find a li\ely and amusing article from the RevO' 
rend Henry Holyshade, containing our dear Tommy's exceed¬ 
ingly •moderate account for the last term's school expenses* 

The tree yet sp-arkles, I say. 1 am writing on the day before 
Twelfth Day, if you must know; but already ever so many of 
the fruits have pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone 
out. Bobby Miseltow, who has been staying with us fm a 
week (and who has been sleeping mysteriously in the both- 
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•room), comes to say he is going away to spend the rest of the 
holidays with his grandmother—and I brush away the manly 
tear of regret as I part with the dear ehild. ''Well, Bob, 
good-bye, since you wll go. Compliments to Grandmamma, 

Thank her for the turkey. Here's "- {A slight ftcitniary 

transaction takes place at this juncture^ and Dob nods and winkst 
and puts his hand in his waistcoat pocket,) " You have liad a 
pleasant week?” 

Bob. " Haven't T ? " {And c\ it, anxioTss to know the amount 
of the coin which has just changed hands.) 

He is gone, and as the rlear boy \.inishes through the door 
(behind which I see him peifet ib \ 1 too cast up a little account 
of our past Clinttmas week. \\ ht n Rob's holidays arc over, 
and the printer h.is sent me Kick this manusciipt, 1 know 
Christmas will .in oh I story. All the fruit will be off the 
Christmas tree then; the crackers will h.ivc cracked off; the 
almonds will b.ivc liern crunched; and the sweet-bitter riddles 
will have been icad; the lights will have perished off the dark 
green boughs; the toys growing on them will have been dis¬ 
tributed, fought for, cheiished, neglected, broken. I'crdinand 
and Fidelia will each keep nut of it (lie .still, my gushing heart 1 ) 
the remembrance of a ricldle lead together, of a double-almond 
munched together, and the moiety of an exploded cracker. . . . 
The maids, I say, will have taken down all that holly stuff and 
nonsense about the dorks, lamps, and looking-glasses, the dear 
boys will be Kick at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime 
fairies whom they have seen; whose gaudy gossamer wings are 
battered by this time; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it?) 
lower extremities are all clingy and dusty. Yet but a few days. 
Bob, and flakes of paint will have cracked off the fairy flower- 
bowers, Sind the revolving temples of adamantine lustre will 
be as shabby as the city of Pekin. When you read this, will 
Clown still be going on lolling his tongue out of his mouth, and 
.saying, " How are you to-morrow? " To-morrow, indeed I He 
;must be almost ashamed of himself (if that cheek is still capable 
of the blush of shame) for asking the alisurd question. To¬ 
morrow, indeed! To-morrow the diffugicnt snows will give 
place to Spring; the snowdrops will lift their hca#^i} (.adyday 
may be expected, and the pecuniary duties pe^^np/t to tliat 
feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an ur . .lOii uf light 
' green knobs; the whitebait season will bloom ... as if one need 
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go on describing these vcmnl phenomena, when Christmas is* 
still here, though ending, and the subject of my discourse I ■ 

We have all admired the illustrated papers, and noted how 
boisterously jolly they become at Christmas time. What Was> 

*' sail bowls, robin-redbreasts, waits, snow landscapes, bursts of 
Christma-s song! And then to think that these festivities are 
prepare^''months before—that these Christmas pieces arc pro¬ 
phetic! Hoi\ kind of artists and [xiets to devise the festivities 
lieforehand, and serve them pnt at the proper time! Wc ought 
to be grateful to them, ns to the cook uho gets up at midnight 
and sets the pudding n-boiling which is to feast us at six o'clock. 

1 often think with gratitude of the f.imous Mr. Nelson Lee—^the 
author of I don't know how many hundred glorious pantomimes 
—walking by tlie summer wa\c ut Margate, or Brighton perhaps, 
revolving in his mind the idea of some new gorgeous spectacle 
of faery, which the winter shall sec complete. He is like cook 
at midnight {si parva He watches and thinks. He 

pound.s the .sparkling sugar of benevolence, the plums of fancy,, 
the sweetmeats fuii, the figs of—well, the figs of fair> fiction, 
let us say, and pops the whole in the seething cauldron of 
imagination, and at due season serves up the I^antOMIME. 

Very few men in the course of n.vturc can expect to see all 
the pantomimes in one season, but I hoix: to the end of my life 
1 shall never forego reading about them in that delicious sheet > 
of the Times which .'ijjpe.irs on the morning after Boxing-day. 
Perhaps read;ng is even licttcr than seeing. The best way, I ^ 
think, is to say you are ill, lie 111 I^ecl, and have the paper for 
two hours, reading all the way down from Drury Lane to the 
Britannia at Iloston. Bob and I went to two jiantomimcs. 
One was at the Theatre of Fancy, and the other at the Faiiy 
Opera, and 1 don’t know which wc liked the best. » 

At the Fancy, we saw Harlequin Hamlet, or Daddy's Gho^t 
and Nunky's Pison," which is all very well—but, gentlehien, if 
you don't respect Shakspeare, to whom will you be civil ? The. 
palace and ramparts of Klsinore by moon and snowlight is one'* 
of Lutherliourg's finest efforts The. banqueting ball of ihc 
palace is illuminated: the peaks and gables glitter With the 
snow: the sentinels march blowing their fingers for the CQld— 
the freezing of the nose of one of them is very neatly and dex- > 
lerously arranged: the snow-storm nses: the winds howl awfully; <, 
along the battlements. the waves come curling, leaping, foam* 
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iQg to shoro, Hamlet’s omlvella is whirled away in the stottn. 
He and his two friends stamp on each other’s toes to keep them 
warm.. The storm spirits rise in the air, and are whirled 'howl¬ 
ing round the palace and the rocks. My eyes! what tiles and 
chimney-pots fly hurtling through the air 1 As the storm reaches 
its height (here the wind instruments come in with prodigious 
effect, and 1 compliment Mr. Druinhy and the violoncellos)— 
as the snow-storm nses (queck, qucck, queck, go the fiddles,, 
and then tbrumpty thruinp comes a j-kir/ioato movement in Bob 
Major, which sends a shiver into >oui very lioot-soles), the 
thunder-clouds clcejxin (liong, bong, Ixing, from the v oloncellos). 
The forked lightning quivers through the elouds in a sig-sag 
scream of violins—and look, look, look ' as the frolJnng, rOi^ring 
waves come ntslinig up the batiK'nients, and over the reeling 
parapet, each hissing wa\e lx*coim>s a ghost, sends the gun- 
carriages rolling over the iilatforni, and plunges howling into 
the water again. 

Hamlet's mother comes on to the battlements to look for her 
son. The storm w'hips hei iimbielki out of iior hands, and she 
retires screaming in pattens. 

The cabs on the stand m the gre.it market-place at Elsinore 
are seen to driw off, and several people arc drowned. Tlie 
gas-lamps along the street arc wrenched from their foundations, 
and shoot through the trouMerl air. Whist, lush, hisht how 
the rain roars and pours' 'I'lie d.irkness becomes awful, always 
deepened by the power of the music—and sec—in the midst of 
a rush, and whirl, and sereani of spirits of air and wave—what 
is that ghastly figure moving hither ? It becomes bigger, bigger, 
as it advances down the platform—more ghastly, more horrible, 
enormous! It is^as tall as the whole stage. It seems to lie 
advancing on the stalls and pit, and the whole house screams- 
with terror, as the Ghost of the late Hamlet comes in, 
an 4 begins to speak. Several people faint, and the light-Ungered 
gentry pick pockets furiously in the darkness. 

In the pitchy darkness, this awful figure throwing his eyes 
about, Ae gas in the boxes shuddering out of sight, and the 
wind instnimcnts bugling the most horrible wails, the boldest 
'.spectator must have felt frightened. But hark 1 whajb^)^ that 
silver shimmer of the fiddles ? Is it—can it be—the |ri^^'awn 
' ^p^pmg in the stormy east? The ghost's eyes loo ./lankly 
■ tovi^Lcds it, and roll a ghastly agony. Quicker, quicker ply the 
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violins of Phoebus Apollo. Redder, redder grow the orient 
clouds. Cockadoodledoo 1 crows that great code which lets 
just come out on the roof of the palace. And now the loand, 
sun himself pops up from behind the waves of night, ^yhexvi 
is the ghost? He is gone! Purple shadows of morn "slant 
o'er the snowy sward,” the city wakes up in life and sunshine, 
and \ it confess we are very much relieved at the disappearance 
of the ghost. We don’t like those dark scenes in pantomimes. 

After the usual business, that Ophelia should be turned into 
Columbine w.as to be expected; but I confess I ^vas a littjc 
shocked when ILamlet's mother Ixicarae Pantaloon, and was 
instantly 'knocked down by Clown C'laudius. Grimaldi is 
getting a little old now, but for real humour there are few 
clowns like him. Mr Shuter, as the gravedigger, was chaste 
and comic, as he always is, and the scene-painters surpassed 
themselves. 

" Harlequin Conqueror and the I'lclcl of Hastings," at the 
other house, is very pleasant too. The irascible William ifi 
acted with groat Mgour by Snoxall, and the battle of Jiastings 
is a good piece of burlesque. Some trifling liberties are taken 
with history, but what liberties will not the merry genius of 
pantomime pernut himself? At the battle of Hastings, William 
is on the point of being defeated by the Sussex Volunteers, 
very elegantly led by the always pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco 
Sharpshooter), when a shot from the Normans kills Harold.' 
The fairy Isdilh hereupon comes forward and finds his body, 
which straightway leaps up a live harlequin, w'hilst the Con¬ 
queror mak-'s an excellent clown, and the Archbishop of Bayeux 
a diverting pintaloon, &c. &c. &c. 

Perhaps those are not the pantomiqics wc re-ally saw; but one 
description will do as well as another. The plots, you see, are 
a little intrica^'' and difficult to understand in pantomimes; andl 
may have mixed up one with another. That I was at thO', 
theatre on Boxing-night is certain—^but the pit was sp fuU^fhdit . 

T could only see fairy legs glittcnng in the distance, as I 
at the door. And if I was badly off, I think there vflis 51 yot^'> 
gentleman behind me worse off still. I ow'n that he *' 

reason (though others ba\c not) to speak ill of me behmd ^ 
back, and hereby beg his pardon. > 

Likewise to the gentleman who picked up a p^irty in 
who had slipped and fallen in the snow, and was there bn ^ ^ 
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, badCf uttering siergetic 'expressions, that party begs to offer 
thanks, and compliments of the season. 

Bob's behaviour on New Year's Day, I can assure Doctor 
Rolysbadc, was highly creditat^ to the boy. He had expressed 
a determination to partake of every dish which was put on 
the table; but' after soup, fish, roa<'t-beef, and roast-goose, he 
retired from active business until the pudding and niincc-pics 
ntade (heir appearance, of which he partook liljcrally but not 
too freely. And he greatly adv.Tncod in my good opinion by 
praising the punch, which was of my owti manufacture, and 
which sonic gentlemen present (Mr O’M—g—n, amongst 
others) pronounced to be too weah. Too weak I A bottle of 
rum, a bottle of Madeira, half a bottle of brandy, and two bottles ‘ 
and a half of water —can this mixture be said to be too weak 


for dny mortal ? Our young fricnrl amused the company during 
the evening, by exhibiting a two shilling magit. lantern, which 
he had purchased, and likewise by singing "Sally, conic up I" 
a quaint, but rather monotonous melody, which I am told is 
sung by the poor negro on the banks of the broad Mississippi. 

What other enjoyments did wc pi offer for the child's amuse¬ 
ment during the ChriFtinas week? A great philosopher was 
giving a lecture to young folks .it the British In'^titution. But 
when this diversion was projxisod to our young friend Bob, he 
said, "Lecture? No, thank yon. Not as I knows on,” and 
made sarcastic signals on hi^ nose Perhaps he is of Doctor 
Johnson's opinion about lectures* "J.cciures, sir! what man 
would go to hear that imi>;rfcctly at a lecture, which he can 
read at leisure in a book ? " / never went, of my owm choia*, 
to a lecture: that I cxin vow. As for sermons, they arc different: 
I delight in them, and they cannot, of courac, be too long. 

Well, we jra-ttook of yet other Christmas delights besides 
pantomime, pudding, and pie, One glonous, one delightful. 


oqe most unlucky and pk^ant day, we drove in a brougham, 
wfth a famous horse, which carried us more quickly and briskly 
than any of your vulgar railways, over Battersea Bridge, on 
which the horse's hoofs rang as if it had been iron; through 


suburban villages, plum-cakcd with snow; under a le^en sky, 
,m^wtuch the sun hung like a red-hot warming-pan 
s^ter pond, where not only men and boys, but scores f'^^Aicores 
<Si women and girls, were sliding, and roaring, an<L. clapping 


lean old sides with laughter, os they tumbled down, and 
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their hob-nailed Shoes flew up inrthe air; the air frosty, with a ^ 
lilac haze, through which villas, and commonSj and churches, 
and plantations glimmered. We drive uj} the hill. Bob and 1; 
we make the last two miles iiv eleven minutes; we pass that 
jxKir armless man who sits there in the cold, following you with 
his eyes. 1 don't give anything, and Bob looks disappointed. 
We arc set dow n neatly at the gate, and a horse-holder opens 
the bn.<ugham-door. 1 don’t giw anything; again disap^ioint- 
ment on Bob's part. I pay a shilling npiece, and we enter into 
the glorious buiUling, which is decorated for Christmas, and 
straightway forgetfulness on Bob’s part of everything but that 
magnificent scene. The enormous edifice is all decorated for 
' Bob and Christmas. I'lic stalls, tlic columns, the fountains, 
courts, statues, splendours, are all crowned for Christmas. 
The delicious negro is singing his Alabama choruses for Christ-, 
mas and Dob. He has scarcely done, when, Tootarootatoo I 
Mr. Punch is performing his surprising actions, and hanging 
the beadle. The stalls are decorated. Tlic refreshment tables 
are piled with good things, at many fountains "MULLED 
Claret” is wi'itten up m appetising capitals. “ Mulled Claret 
—oh, jolly! I[ow cold it is • ” says Bob. I pass on. " It's 
only three o'clock,” s-iys Ikih. *' No, only three,” I say meekly. 
"We dine at seven,” sighs Bbb. "and it’s so-o-o coo-old.” I 
still would take no hints. No cKiret, no refreshment, no sand¬ 
wiches, no sausage-rolls for Bob. At last I am obliged to tell 
him all. Just before we left home, a little Christinas bill popped 
in at the diKir, and emptied my purse at the threshold. 1 forgot 
all about the transaction, and had to borrow half-a-crown from 
John Coacliiiian to pay for our entrance into the Palace of 
Delight. No7V you see. Bob, why I could not treat you on that 
second of Jaiiuary, when W'C drove to the Palace together; when 
the girls and boys were sliding on the ponds at Dulwich; whtm 
the d.arkling n^er w.as full of floating icc, and the sun W'as hltc 
a warming-pan in the leaden sky. ^ ' 

One more Christmas sight we had, of course; and that sight' 

I think I like os well as Rob himself at C'hristmas, and at all 
seasons. We went to a ccitain garden of delight, wh^j wbat-j,' 
ever your cares are, I think you can manage to forget some of*" 
them, and muse, and be not unhappy: to a garden beginning * 
with a Z, which is as lively as Noah’s ark; where the fox has ^ 
brought his brush, and the cock has brought his combi and't^ ' 
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elephant has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has brought 
his bag, and the condor his old white wig, and black satin hood. 
On this day it was so cold that the white bears winked their 
pink eyes, as they plapped up and down by their pool, and 
seemed to say, ‘' Aha, this weather mminds us of dear home I ” 
"Cold! bah! I liave got such a warm coat," says Brother 
Brum, “ I don't mind; " and he lauglis on his pole and clucks 
down a bun. The squealing hytTnas gnashed their teeth, and 
laughed at us quite rt'fn'shmgly at their window, and, cold as 
It was, Tiger, Tiger, burning bnglit, glared at us red-hot through 
his bars, and snorted blasts of hell. 'J'he woolly canid leered at 
us quite kindly os he paced round his ring on his silent pads. 
We went to our favourite places. Oiii dear wombat canic up, 
and had himself scratchea very affobly. Our fellow-creatures in 
the monkey-room held out their little black hands, and piteously 
iiskcd us for Christmas alms. Tliose darling alligators on their 
rock winked at us in the nio.st fii<Midly way. 'I'he solemn eagles 
sat alone and scowled at us from iheir peaks; whilst little Tom 
Ratd tumbled over head and heels for us in his usual diverting 
manner. If I have caies on iny mind, 1 come to the Zoo, and 
fancy they don't pass the gate. 1 recognise my friends, my 
enemies, in countless cages. 1 entertained the eagle, the vulture, 
the old billy-goat, and the black-pnted, crimson-necked, blear- 
l?yed, baggy, hook-beaked old maralxm stork yesterday at 
dinner; and when HoIj's aunt came to tea in the evening, and 
asked him what he had seen, he stepix.‘cl up to her gravely, and 
said— 

" First I saw the white hear, then I saw the black. 

Then 1 saw the Lomel With a hump upon hi!) back. 

Chorus of Chtldreu, 

Then I saw the camel with a hump upon his back! 

Tlien I saw the grey wolf, with mutton in his maw; 

Then 1 saw the wombat waddle in the straw ; 

' < Then 1 saw the elephant with his waving trunk, 

Tlien 1 saw the monkeys—mercy, how unplea.santly they— 
smelt 1" 

Tliercl No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, Bob? And 
so it is all over; but we had a jolly time, whilst yt^biyere with 
jiu^ hadn't we? Present my respects to the A<id I 

Ihbpe'/ my boy, wc may spend another merry C .ounas next 

y^r. , 
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On the door-post of the house of a filcnd of mine, a few inches 
above the lock, is a little chalk-mark, which some sportive boy 
in passing has probably scratched on the pillar. The, door¬ 
steps, the lock, handle, and so forth, are kept decently 
enough; but this chalk-mark, I suppose some three inches out 
of the housemaid’s beat, has already been on the door for mor^ 
than a foitnight, and I wonder whether it will be there whilst 
this paper is Ixsing written, whilst it is-at the printer's, and. 
in fini', until the month jxisscs over? 1 wonder whether the 
servants in that house will read these remarks about the chalk- 
mark? That the Cotnhill Magazine is taken in in that house 
I know. In fact I have seen it there. In fact I have read it 
there. In fact I have written it there. In a word, the house to 
which I allude is mine—the *'editor's private residence," to 
which, in spite of prayers, entreaties, commands, and threats, 
authors, and ladies especially, will send their communications* 
although they won’t understand that they injure their own 
interests bv so doing; for how is a man who has his own work 
to do, his own exquisite inventions to form and perfect—Maria 
to rescue from the unprincipled Earl—the atrocious general to 
confound in his own machinations—the angelic Dean to 
promote to a bishopric, and so forth—how is a man to do all 
this, under a hundred interruptions, and keep his -nerves' and' 
temper in that just and equable state in which they ought'10 W 
when he comes to assume the critical office? As you wilt send 
here, ladies, I must tell you you have a much worse ,chauioe tba^ 
if you lorward your valuable articles to Comhill. Here y<^ 
papers arrive, at dinner-time, we will say. Do you suppos^ . 
that is a pleasant period, and that we are to erificise ydU,v 
between the cruum and malum, between the soup and,1b^ V 
dessert? I have touched, I think, on this subject before. ’ I sff - 
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agaia* if you want real justice shown you, don’t send your 
papers to the private residence. At home, for instance, yester¬ 
day, having given strict orders that I was to receive nobody, 
except on business,” do you suppose a smiling young Scottish 
gentleman, who forced himself into my study, and there 
announced himself as agent of a Caflle-fuod Company, was 
received with pleasure? There, as 1 sat in my aini-chair, sup¬ 
pose he had proposed to drawn couple of my tcetli. would I 
‘ have been pleased ? 1 could liave throttled that agent. 1 dare 
say the whole of that day's noik wjU be found tinged with a 
ferocious misanthiopy, occasion d b> my clover young friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food iiulc'ed! As if beans, oats, wann 
• mashes, and a ball, me to lie pushed down a man's throat Just 
os he is medit iting on the great social {iruhliaii, or (for 1 think 
it was my epic I was going to touch up) just as be was about to 
soar to the height of the cmpyican 1 
Having got my cattlc-agcnt out of the dnor, I n'sunie my 
consideration of that little muk on the doui-post, which is 
scored up as the text of the pusi'nt liltle sermon; .and which I 
hope will relate, not tr) chalk, nor to any of its special uses or 
abuses (such .is milk, neck-powdt r, and the like), hut to servants. 
Surely ours might remove that unsc‘cmly little maik. Suppose it 
were on my coat, might 1 not request its icmoval ? I remember, 
when I was at school, a litth* careless boy, ui>ui whose forehead 
an ink-mark rem.iined, a.id was perfectly recognisable for three 
weeks after its first npivar.inee. May 1 take any notice of this 
chalk-stain on the forehead of my house* ? Whose business is it 
to wash that forehead? and oiiglit 1 to fetch a brush and a little 
hot water, and wash it off myself? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down at six, and 
wash the doorsteps? 1 dare say the early rising and c.Xcrci$e 
would do me a great deal of good. The housemaid, in that case, 
bright lie in bed a little later, and have hci tea and the mormng 
papei brought to her m bed: then, of couise, Thomas would 
expect to be helped about the boots and knives; cook about the 
saucepans, dishes, and what not; tfie ]ady’s-ni.iid would want 
somebody to take the curhpapers out of her luir, and^get her 
bath ready. You should have a set of servants for the servants, 
at)id these udder-servants should have slaves to wait on them. 
The king commands the first lord in waiting to dc'tirc the second 
lord to intimate to the gentleman usher to request the page of 
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the antechamber to entreat the groom of the stairs to implore 
John to ask the captain of the buttons to desire the maid o( the 
still-room to beg the housekeeper to give out a few more 
of sugar, as His Majesty has none for his coffee, which probatiy 
is getting.cold during the negotiation. In our little Drentfon^ 
wc are all kings, more or less. There arc orders, gradations, 
hierarchies, everywhere. In your house and mine there;are 
mysteries unknown to us. I am not going into the horrid old 
question of'' followers." I don't mean cousins from the country, 
lovC'Stncken policemen, or gentlemen in mufti from Knights* 
bridge Barracks; but ixjople who have an occult right on the 
premises; the uncovenanted servants of the house; grey women 
who arc seen at evening with baskets flitting about area-railiogs; ^ 
dingy shawls which drop you furtive curtseys m your neighbotir- 
hood; dcmuri: little Jaclcs, who start up irom behind boxes in 
the pantry. Tliose outsiders w'car '1 honias's crest and livery, 
and call him “bir;” those silent women address the female 
servants as "Mum,'* and curtsey Ix^fore them, squaring their 
arms over their wretched lean aprons. Then, again, thoseservi 
servorum have dependants in tliq vast, silent, poverty-stricken 
world outside 3'our comfortable kitchen fire, ,in the world of 
darkness, and hunger, and miserable cold, and dank flagged 
cellars, and huddled straw, and rags, in which {xilc cliildren arc 
swarming. It may be your beer (which runs with great volu* 
biluy) h^ a pipe or tw'o winch communicates with those dark 
caverns where hopeless anguish pours the groan, and would 
scarce see light but for a scrap or two of candle which has been 
whipped a^vay from your worship's kitchen. Not many ye^ 
ago—I don’t know whether Ijcforc or since that w'hitc mark was 
drawn on the door—a lady occupied the confidential plai;e ot 
liousbmaid in this “ private residence," who brought a good 
character, who seemed to have a cheerful temper, whom I med 
to hear clattenng and bumping overhead or on the stairs long '• 
before daylight—there, I say, was poor Camilla, scouring-the 
plain, trundling, and brushing, and clattering with her pans and'^ 
brooms, and humming at her work. Well, she had established ^ 
a smuggling communication of beer over the area fronti^. 
neat-handed Phyllis used to pack up the nicest baskets of teiy 
provender, and convey them to somebody outside#-! believe, prt f 
my conscience, to some poor fnend in distress. Camilla Mriag '- 
oonjsigned to her doom. She was sent back to her friends in th^/' 
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cdttntry; and when she was gone vre heard of many of her faults. 
She expressed herself, when displeased, in language that I shatt 
not repeat. As for the beer and m^t. there was no^mistajeo 
about them, afrh f Can I have the heart to be very angry 

with that poor jade for helping another poorer jade out of my 
larder? On your honour and conscience, when you were a boy, 
and the, apples looked temptingly over Farmer Qiuimngdon^s 
hedge, did you never-? When there was a grand dinner at 



borne, and you Avere sliding, with Master Dacon, up and down 
the stairs, and the dishes came out. did you ever do such a thing 
as just to——? Well, in many and many a respect servants are 
like children. They are under domination. They are subject 
to reproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactions and stupid tyrannies 
not sddom. They scheme, conspire, fawn, and are hypocrites. 
V XittUi boys should not loll on clmirs." '' l.ittlc girls should be 

jseeht ^d not heard: " and $0 forth. Have we not almost all 

5V -. ' * Da 
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leamt these expressions of old foodes: and uttoed (Jhem our¬ 
selves when in the square-toed state ? The Eton master whawas 
breaking a lance wiA our Paterfamilias of late, turned on Pater¬ 
familias, saying, He knows not the nature and exquisite canflodr 
of well-bred English boys. Exquisite fiddlesli^'s end,. Mr. 
Master! Do you mean for to go for to tell us that thO relations 
between young gentlemen and their schoolmasters are entirely 
frank and cordial; that the lad is familiar with the man who can 
have him flogged ; never shirks his excrases; never gets other 
^boys to do his verses; never does other boys* verses; never 
breaks bounds; never tells fibs- -I mean the fibs permitted by 
scholastic honour? Did I know of a boy who pretended to 
such a character, I would forbid my scapegraces to keep company 
with him. Did I know a sdvxslniaster who pretended to believe 
io the existence of many hundred such boys in one school at cmc 
time, I would set that man down as a baby m knowledge of the 
world. “ Who was making that noise ? ” "I don’t know, sir." 
—^And he knows it was the boy next him in school. '' Who was 
climbing over that wall? " I don't know, sir.”—^And it is m 
the speaker’:* own trousers, very likely, the g1as<» bottle-tops have 
left their cruel scars. And so with servants. " Who ate up the 
three pigeons which went down in the pigcon-pio at breakfast 
this morning?" '* Ob tlear me ! sir, it was John, who went away 
last month!"—or, "I think it was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, 
which got out of the cage, and is so fond of pigeons, it never can 
have enough of them." Ves, it was the canary-bird; and Eliza 
saw it, and Eliza is ready to vow she did. These statements 
are not *me; but please don't call them lies. This is not lying; 
this is voting with your party. You must I jack your own side, 
'The servanls’-hall stands by the servants'-hall against the dining- ‘ 
room. The .schoolboys don’t tell laics of each other. Tb^ ; 
agfrec not to choose to know who has made the noise, who has 
bmken the window, w'ho has eaten up the pigeons, who haq ' 
picked all the plovers' eggs out of the aspic, how it is that liqueA^' 
brandy of Gledstanc’s is m sucli porous glass bottles—and Aiof 
forth. Suppose Brutus had a footman, who came and toIdbtQi 
that the butler drank the curafoa: which of these servants 
you dismiss ?—the butler, perhaps, but the footman ceruinlyl ^ 
No. If your plate and glass arc beautifully bright, yboit,' 
bell quickly answered, and Thomas ready, neat, and godd^/ 
humoured, you are not to expect absolute truth firoirf 
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Tl» veiy obsequiousness and perfection of his service prevents 
He niuy be ever so unwell in mind or body, and he 
must go through his service—hand the shining plate, replenish 
the Spotless glass, lay the glittering fork—^nevcr laugh when you 
yourself or your guests joke—^be profoundly attentive, and yet 
look utterly impassive—exchange a few hurried curses at the 
door with that unseen slavey who ministers without, and with 
.you be perfectly calm and ixilite. If you arc ill. he w'lll come 
twenty times in an hour to your Ik'II , or leave the girl of his 
heart—his mother, who is going to .^n^e^lc^l—his dearest friend, 
who has come to say faitiwcll—his lii'i‘'h, mid his glass of lieer 
just freshly poured out—any or ail of these, if tlie dooi-bcll 
rings, or the master calls out "Thomas” from the hall. Do 
you suppose you can expect absolute candour from .1 man whom 
3«5a may order to jwwder his liaii ? .\s Ixitween the Reverend 
Henry Holyshadc and his pupil, the ulea of entire unreserve is 
utter bosh. so the truth as between you and Jc.iines or Thomas, 
or Mary the housemaid, or Betty the cook, is relative, and not 
to be demanded on one sjde 01 the other. Why, resjjcctfuh 
dvility IS Itself a he, whuh iioor J<amrs often has to utter or 
perform to many a sw.iggenng vulganaii, who should black 
Jeames's boots, did Jo.inies wear them and not shoes. There 
is your little Tom, just ten, ordering the gie.it, Lirge, quiet, 

' orderly young man about—shrieking calls for liot water—bully¬ 
ing jeames bcrausc the Ix'Ots are not varnished enough, or 
oidertng him to go to the stables, and ask Jtnkins why the 
deuce Tomkins hasn’t liroughi his pony round—or what you 
will. ITierc is mamma rapjnng the knuckles of T’meot the lady's- 
maid, and httlc Miss .scolding Martha, who waits up five jxiir 
of stairs in the nursery. Tattle Miss, Tommy, papa, mamma, 
you all expect from Martha, from Biiicot, from Jenkins, from 
Jeames, obsctiuious civility and willing service. My dear good 
people, you can’t have truth too. Suppose you a.sk for your 
newspaper, and Jc.'imcs fiat's, " I’m reading it, and jest LM?g not 
ItO be disturbed; ” or suppose you ask for a can of water, and 
he remarks, "You great big ’ulking fcllar, ain't you big enough 
to bring it hup yoursulf ?” what would your feelings be ? Now, 
if you made similar proposals or requests to< Mr, Jones next 
door, this is the kind of answer Jones w'ould give you. Yon get 
fntlt habitually from equals only; so my good Mr. Hoiyshade, 
ddn’t talk to me about the habitual candour of the young 
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Etonian of high birth, or I have my own opiilion of jfour 
candour or discernment when you do. No, Tom BowUdg ia 
the soul of honour and has true to Black-eyed Syousan 
since the last time they parted nt Wapping Old Stairs; but do 
you suppose I'om is perfectly frank, familiar, and above-board 
in his conversation with Admiral Nelson, K.C.B. ? There are 
secrets, prevarications, fibs, if yon will, between Tom and the 
Admiral—^between your crew and /Af/r captain. I know I hire . 
a worthy, clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or female 
hypocrite, at so many guineas a year, to do so and so for me. 
Weec he other than liypocntc 1 would send him a1x>ut his 
business. Oon't let my displeasure be too florce with him for a 
fib or two on his ow n account. 

Some dozen years ago, my family being absent in n distant 
part of the country, and my business detaining me m l.Andon, 1 
remained in my own house w ith three servants on board wages. 

1 used only to breakfast at home, and future ages will be inte¬ 
rested to know that this meal used to consist, at that i^eriod, of 
4ea, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perhaps, an egg. My 
weekly bill used invariably to be about fifty shillings; so that as 
1 never dined in the house, you sec, my breakfast, consisting of 
the delicacies before ineniioued, cost alxiut seven shillings and 
tlirecpciice per diem. 1 must, therefore, have consumed doily-— 

St 


A quarter of.! pound of tea (say) ....13 

A |)«»ny roll (say).z o 

One pound of butter (say). 13 

Onpound of lump sugar.z o 

A uew-laid egg. a 9 


Which IS the only ivossible way m which I can make out lha 
sum. 

Well, 1 fdl ill while under this regimen, and had an illness 
which, but for a certain doctor, who was brought to me by 
certain kind fnend 1 had in those days, would, I think, have' 
prevented the [xissibihty of my telling this interesting anecdote 
now a dozen years after. Don't be frightened, my dear madafitS' 
it is not a horrid sentimental account of a maLady ^ou , 
coming to—only a question of grocery. This illness, 1 si&y<^ 
lasted some .seventeen days, during which the servants 
admirably attentive and kind, and poor John, especially, ' 
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4 ip at all hours, watching night after night—amiable, cheerful, 
aatinng, respectful, the very l?est of Johns and nursf.^. 

Twice or thrice in the seventeen days 1 may have had a glass 
of atu suef^e—say half-a'dozen glasses of eati xur-z'd;—certainly 
not more. Well, this admirable, watchful, cheerful, tender, 
aflectionatc John brought me in a little bill for seventeen pounds 
of sugar consumed during the illness Often 'ad sugar-and- 
water; alwayh was a-calhn’ for it." says John, wagging his head 
tluite gravely. You are d‘'a(l, years nnd y(-.irs ago, poor John— 
so patient, so friendly, so kin<I, so cheerful to the invalid in the 
fever. But confess, now, wheiexci >‘JU are, tfiat seventeen 
pounds of sugar to make siv gl.issis ol w.is a /i/tfr 

too strong, wasn t it, John ? Ah, how frankly, how inistily, how 
bravely he lied, poor John ! One evening, Ix^iiig at Brighton in 
the convalescence, I Feineriilx*r Jolin’:, step wa.s unsteady, his 
voice thick, his laugh queer--and h.-vingsome quinine to give 
me, John brought the glass to nu*—not to iny month, but struck 
me with it pretty sniaitly in the eye, which xvas not the way in 
which Doctor Elliotson had intended his prescription should be 
taken. Turning that eye upon him, 1 vcntureil to hint that my 
attendant had tieen drinking. Drinking* 1 never was more 
humiliated at the thought of my own injustice than at John’s 
reply. *' Drinking I Snip me ' I have had ony an 'alf-pinl of 
beer with my dinner at one o'clock • " and he retreats, holding 
on by a chair. These are fibs, you see, appertaining to the 
situation. John is drunk. .9//// him, he has only had an 'alf- 
pint of beer with his dinner six hours ago: and none of his 
fellow-servants will s ly olhcnv isc Polly is smuggled on Ijoard 
ship. Who tells the lieutenant when he comes his rounds? 
BOys are playing carrls in tlie Ix'drooin. The outlying fog 
announces master coming—out go candles—cards popped mto 
bed—boys sound asleep. Who had that light m the dormitory ? 
Law bless yoti * the poor de.ar innocents are every one snonng. 
Every ortc snoring, and every snore is a he told through the 
nose, 1 Suppose one of your lx>ys or mine is engaged in that 
awful crime, are we going to break our hearts about it ? Come, 
cpme. We pull a long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle 
within bur waistcoats. 

Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine who are sitting 
'Sir-the room below, how stnange and wonderful is tbc ^itition t 
^We meet at every hour of the daylight, and are indebted ro 
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each other for a hundred offices of duty and comfott of liiie; 
and we live together for years, and don't know eadi other. 
John’s voice to me is quite diflerent from John’s voice when it 
addresses his mates below. If I met* Hannah in the street with 
a bonnet on, 1 doubt whether 1 should know her. And all 
these good people with whom 1 may live for years and years, 
ha\a cares, interests, dear friends and relatives, mayhap schemes, 
passions, longing hopes, tragedies of their own, from which a 
carpet and a few planks and lieams utterly separate me. When 
we were at the seaside, and poor Ellen used to look so pale, 
and run after the {postman's bell, and seize a letter in a great 
scrawling hand, and read it, and cry in a corner, how should 
we know that the poor little thing's heart was breaking 7 She 
fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbons, and she laid 
out the dresses, and brought the early cup of tea in the morning 
just as if she had had no cares to keep her awake. Henry (who 
lived out of the house) was a servant of a friend of hiine, virho 
lived in chambers, 'illere^^as a dinner one day, and Henry 
waited all through the dinner. 'Flic champagne was properly 
iced, the dinner was excellently served; every guest was attended 
to; the dinner disappeared; the dessert was set; tire claret was 
in perfect order, carefully decanted, and more ready. And then 
Heniy said, "If you please, sir, may I go home?" He had 
received word that his bouse was on fire; and having seen through 
his dinner, he wished to go and look after his children, and little 
sticks of furniture. Wliy, such a man’s livery is a uniforln of 
honour, 'fhe crest on his button is a badge of bravery. 

Do you see—1 imagine I do myself—m these little instances, ‘ 
a tinge nf humour? Ellen’s heart is breaking for handsome 
Jeames uf Buckley Square, whose great legs are kneeling, and 
who has given a lock of his precious powdered head, (0 some 
other than Ellen. Henry is preparing the sauce for bismaster’s^ 
wild-ducks while the engines arc squirting over his own IHd^. 
nest and brood. Lift these figures up but a ston^ from 
basement to the ground-door, and the fun is gone. We |liay 
be en pleine tragidU. Ellen may breathe her last sigh in bl^Uik 
"verse, calling down blessings upon James the profltgate vHjd 
deserts her. Henry is a hero, and epaulettes am 
shoulders. Atqui sciebai, &c.: whatever tortures are in's^MW' 
for him, he will be at bis ix>st of duty. 

You concede, however, that there js a touch of humour itk 
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tbc two tragedies here mentioned. Why? Ts it that the idea 
of persons in service is somehow ludicrous? Perhaps it is made 
more so in this country by the splendid appearance of the 
liveried domestics of great people. When j'ou think that vre 
dress in black ourselves, and put our fcllow-cre.'iturcs in green^ 
jijnk, or canary-coloured breeches, fh.it we order them to 
plaster their hair with Hour, haiiug biusheil that nonsense 
out of our own heads fifty years ago; tliat some of the most 
genteel and stately among us the men who drive their 

carriages to put on little alT^iin wig**, and sit behind great 
nosegays—I say I suppose it .a this he.i]jing of gold lace, 
gaudy colours, blooming plushc^, on honest John Trot, which 
makes tlic man absurd m our iy< s, who nei'd be nothing but 
a simple reputable citi^Ln .anrl indoor labouret. Suppose, my 
dear sir, tliat you yourself woie suddenly desired to put on a 
full dress, or c\cn undress, domestic uniform with our friend 
Jones's crest repeated in varied eoiiibinations of button on your 
front and b.\ck7 Supjiose, in'id.iin, your son were told, tliat 
he could not get ou! except iii low'cr garments of carnation 
or ambei-coloured pludi - would you let him? . . • Hut, as 
you justly say, this lo not the question, and besides it is a 
question fraught with danger, sir; and tadicalism, sir; and 
subversion of the very foundations of the social fabric, sir. • . • 
Well, John, wc won’t enter on your groat domestic question. 
Don't Jet us dispoyl with jeames's dangerous strength, and 
the edge-tooU about his knih‘-buard. but with Elctty and Susan 
who wield the playful mop, and set on the simmering kettle. 
Surely you have heaid Mis. Toddles ttalking to Mrs. Doddlcs 
about their mutual mauK. Miss Susan must have a silk gown, 
and Miss Bt‘tty must we.ir flowers under her bonnet when she 
goes to church if you please, and did you cs'cr hear such im¬ 
pudence? The servant in many small establishments is a. 
constant and endless theme of talk. What small w.'igo, sleep, 
meal, what endless bcounng, scolding, tramping on messages 
fall to that poor Susan's lot; what indignation .it the little 
kihdly passing word with the grocer's young man, the jxit-boy, 
the <^ubby butcher I Where such things will end, my dear 
Mrs. Toddles, I don't know. What wages they wU want next, 
my dear Mrs. Doddles, &c. 

Here, dear ladies, is an advertisement which T cut out of 
the Times a few days since, expressly for you 
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“A LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION, fbF .a 
very respectable young woman as HEAD KITGHEN- 
MAID under a inan>uook. She has lived four years under a 
very good cook and ^housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an 
excellent baker. She will only take a plarc in a very gopd 
family, where she can have the opportunity of improving her¬ 
self, and, if ix)ssible, staying for two years. Apply by letter 
to," &c. &c. 

There, Mrs. 'roddlcs, what do yon think of that, and did 
you ever? Well, no, Mrs. Doddles. Upon niy word now, 
Mis. T., I don't think I ever did. A resp^'ctablc young woman. 
—as head kitchcn-niaid—under a rnan-cook, will only take a 
place 111 a veiy good family, wliere she can impiovc, and stay 
two years. Just not(‘ up the conditions, Mrs. Toddles, mum, 
if you please, nmin, and then Jet us see — 

3 . This young woman is to be iir^Af) kitchen-maid, that is 
to s.ay, Lheie is to be .i choiiis of kitchen-maids, of 
whicli Y, W. IS to be chief. 

2 . She will only be situated under a man-cook. (A) Ought 

he to be a Fiench cook, and (B), if so, would the 
lady desire him to be a rrotestanl? 

3 . She will only lake a place in a veyy good family. How old 

ought the family to be, and what do you call good? t,hat 
IS tlic question. How long alter the Conquest will tlo? 
Would a banker's family do, or is a baronet's good 
enough ? Best say what rank in the peerage would tie 
.siifli^iently high. But the lady does not say whuthef she* 
would like a High Church or a Low Church family. 
Ought there to be unmarried sons, and may they follow a 
profession? and please say how many d.iughters; and 
would the lady like them to bo musical ? And how many 
compapv dinners a week? Not too many, for fear of 
fati^ing the upper kitchen-maid ; but sufficient, so as to 
keep the upper kitchen-maid's hand m. \N.B .—I think ' 
I can see a rather bewildered expression on the Cotin- i 
tenances of Mosdames Doddles and Toddles as I ann 
prattling on m this easy bantering way.] 

4 . The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two years, and, 

impiDve herself under the map-cook, and having of course 
sucked the brains (as the phrase is) from under the chefs < 
nightcap, then the bead kitcbcn-maid wishes to go. ' ' 
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And upon my word. Mrs. Toddles, mum, I will go and fetch 
the cab for her. The cab? Why not her Ladyship's own 
carriage and pair, and the head coachman to dnve away the 
head kitchcn>jn.'ud? You see she stipidates for everylhing^thc 
.time to come; the time to stay; the family she will be with ; 
and as soon as she has improved herself enough, of course the 
upix:r kitchen-maid will step into the c^urnage and drive off. 

Well, uixin my word .in(l conbrieiKe. if things are coming to 
fhispass, Mrs Toddlcb and Mrs. Dorldles, iiiuiii, I think I will . 
go upstairs and get a I^sin and .• sponge, and then downstairs 
and get .sonic hot water, and then I will go and scrub that 
chalk'maik off my own d<ioi with piy own Jinnd.s. 

Tt is wiped off, 1 dcclaii ! Ailei omt so many weeks ! Who 
has done it? It w'Os jnst a little ronmlnliout mark, you know, 
and it was there ior and weokb, before I ever thought it 
would be the text of a Roundabout l\ipcr. 
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At the close (let ms say) of Queen Anne's reign, when I was a 
boy at a private and preparatory school for young gentlemen, 1 
remember the wiseacre of a master ordering us all, one night, to 
march into a little garden at the back of the house, and thence 
to proceed one by one into a tool* or hen-housc (I was but a 
tender little thing just put into short clothes, and can’t exactly 
say whether tlie house was for tools or liens), niid in that house 
to put out hands into vi sack which stood on a bench, a candle 
Lurning bcbidu it. 1 put uiy luind into tlie sack. My hand 
came out quite black. I went and joined the other boys in the 
schoolroom; and all their liands were black too. 

By icason of my tender age (and there are some critics who, I 
hope w ill be satisfied by my acluiowledging that I am a hundred 
and fifty-six next birthday) 1 could not understand what was tile 
meaning of this night c.\cursion—^this candle, this tool-house, 
this bag of soot. 1 think wc little boys were taken out of our 
sleep to be iirought to the ordeal. We came, then, and showed 
our little hands to the master; wa.shed them or not—most pro¬ 
bably, I should say, not—and so went bewildered back to 

Something had been stolen in the school tliat day; and Mr. 
Wiseacre having lead in a book of an ingenious method of 
finding out a thief by making him put his hand into a sa^ 
(which, if guilty, the rogue would shirk from doing), all^w'o; 
boys were subjected to the trial. Goodness knows uriiat 
lost object was, or who stoic it. We all had black hands ia' 
show to the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was oo^ ■ 
Found Out that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly scoundrel he mitsC ^ 
be tiy this time; and a hoary old hypocrite, to whom an 
aciboolfellow presents his kindest regards—parenthetically ^ 
nuukiflg what a dreadful place that private school was: col^'' 
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diljblainit, bad dinners, not enough victuals, and caning avful I 
'—Are you olive still, ! soy, you nameless villaiop who escaped 
discovery on that day of crime ? I hope you have escaped often 
since, old sinner. Ah, what a lucky tiring it is, for you and 
me, ray man, that we arc nat found out in all our peccadilloes; 
and that our backs can slip away from the master and the canel 
Just consider wluit life would be, if every rogue was found 
out, and flogged £oram pofuhl What a butchiTy, what an 



indecency, what an endless swishing of the rod I Don't cry out 
about ray misanthropy. -My good fnend Mcalymouth, 1 will 
trouble you to tell me, do you go to cliurch ? When there, do 
you say. or do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? and 
saying so, do you believe or disbelieve it ? Tf you are a M. $., 
don't you deserve correction, and aren't you grateful if you are 
to be let off? I say, again, w'hat a blessed thing it is that we 
' are not all found out! 
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Just picture to yourself everybody who docs wrong being 
found out, and punished accordingly. Fancy all the boys in 
all the school being whipped; and then tlie assistants, and 
then the head master (Doctor Radford let us call him). Fancy 
the provost-marshal being tied up, having previously super¬ 
intended the correction of the wliole army. After the young 
gcntlciiien have had their turn for tiie faulty exercises, fancy 
Doctor Lineolnsinn being taken up for certain faults in his 
Fssay and Review. After the clergyman has cried his peccavi, 
suppose we hoist up a Bishop, and give Inm a couple of doiten ! 
(I see ray Lord Jhshop of DoubJe-GIoucestcr sitting in a \ory 
uneasy posture on his right reverend bench ) .Vfter \vc have 
cast off the Rishop, what are we to say to the Minister who 
appointed him? My Lord Cmqwardcn, it is painful to haix! to 
use personal correction to a Ixiy of your age; but really . . . 
Stste tandem, cannfrv ' The butchery is loo horrible. The 
hand drops ixjwerless, appallc'd at the quantity of birch which 
it must cut and bianclish. 1 am glad wo arc not all found out, 

I say again; and protest, niy dear brethren, against our having 
our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad enough; 
but imagine all women found out m the distinguished .social 
circle in which you and I have the honour to move. Is it not a 
mercy that so many of these fair criminals remain unpunished 
and undiscovered? There is Mrs. I.ongbow, who is for ever 
practising, and who shoots poisoned arrows, tex); when you 
meet her yui: don’t call her liar, and charge her with the 
wickedness she has done, and is doing. There is Mrs. Painter,, 
who passes foi a most respectable woman, and a model in 
society. There is no use in saying what you really know 
regarding her and her goings on. ITiere is Diana Hunter— 
what a little hraghty prude it is; and yet ive know stories 
about her whicli are not altogether edifying. 1 say it is best, 
for the sake of the good, that the bad should not all be found 
out. You clon’t want your cliildren to know the history of that ' 
lady ill the next box, who is so handsome, and whom they J 
admire so. Ah me! what would life be if we were all fouAd out,' 
and punished for all our faults? Jack Ketch would be in per-^ 
,xnanence; and then who would hang Jack Ketch ? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found ouL^ 
Psha 1 I have heard an authonty awfully competent vow ami 
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de^ftre tbot scores and hundreds of murders are commuted, 
and nobodjr is the wiser. That terrible man mentioned one 
or two ways of committing murder, which he maintained were- 
^uite commtHi, and were scarcely ever found out. A man, for 
instance, mmes home to his wife, .and . . . liut 1 pause—I 
know that this Magazine h.is a very large circulation, ifun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands—why not say a million of 
people at once?—well, say a million rend it. And amongst 
these countless readers, 1 might be teaching some monster 
bow to make away with his wtf.' without lit'ing found out, 
some hend of a woman how' to destroy her de.ir husband, I 
will not then tell this easy and smijile Avay of murder, as com¬ 
municated to me by a most nxspcciablc parly m the confidence 
of pnvate intercourse. Supjxjsc some gentl#" reader were to 
try this most simple and easy leceipt—it seems to me almost 
infallible—^and come to grict in cunseciuonec, and lit: found 
out arfd hanged? Sh(}uLd 1 ever pardon myself for having 
been the means of doing injury to a single one of our esteemed 
subscribers? The prescription whereof I six»alv—that is to say 
whereof I don't siycak shall be buned m this liosom. No, I 
am a humane man. T .nin not one of \oiir lllue1x.\ards to go 
and say to my wife, " My dear! 1 ,im going away for a few dn>'s 
to Brighton. Here aie all the k<^s of tlio house. You may 
open every door and closet, except the one at the end of the oak- 
room opposite the hreplntc, with the little bronze Sbakspeare 
on the mantelpiece (or v\lint not) ” I don't say this to a woman 
—unless, to be sure, 1 w.int to get nd of her—because, after 
such a caution, I know she'll jicep into tjic closet. I say 
nothing al>out the closet at all J keep the key in iny pocket, 
and a being whom 1 love, but who, as I know, h.as many weak¬ 
nesses^ out of harm’s way You toss up your head, dear angel, 
drub on the ground with your lovely little feet, on the table 
with your sweet rosy fingers, and cry, “ Oh, sneerer! You don’t 
know the depth of woman’s feeling, the lohy scorn of all deceit, 
the entire absence of mean curiosity in the sex, or nex-cr, never 
would you libel us so ! ” Ah, Delia 1 dear dear Delia 1 It is 
because I fancy 1 do know' something about you (not all, mind' 
—^i>o, no; no man knows that)—Ah, my bride, my ringdove, 
my rose, my poppet—choose, in fact, wliatever name you like 
—bulbul of my grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine'of n»y 
■dftrkling life, and joy of my dungeont^ existence, it is because 
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1 do know a little about yott that I conclude to say ootfafng ot 
that private closet, and keep my key m my pocket YofttRke 
away that closet-key then, and the house-key. You lodk. Delia 
in. You keep her out of harm's way and gadding, and so she 
never can be found out. 

An^ yet by little strange accidents and coincidences how we 
are liciog found out every day. You rcmcmlxjr that old story 
of the Abl^ Kakatocs, who told the company at supper one 
night how the first confession he ever received w-is—from a 
murderer let us say. Presently enters to suppiir the Marquis 
de Croqucniitaine. *'Palsambleu, abbd'” says the brilliant 
Marquis, taking a pinch of snuff', "are you here? Gentlemen 
.and ladies 1 I was the Abba's first penitent, and 1 made him a 
confession whiclf'^l promise >ou astonished him." 

To be sure how queerly things an; found out! Here is an 
instance. Only the other day I ^vas writing m these Round- 
aliout Pajjcrs about a certain man, whom 1 facetiously'called 
Baggs, and who had abused me to my fi lends, who of course 
told me. Shortly after that paper w-as published another friend 
—Sacks Ictus call him-- seow'Is fiercely at me as I am sitting hi 
perfect ^ood-luiniour at the clul?, and passes on without speok- 
A cut. A (juanel. Sacks thinks it is .ibout him that I 
'' was wTiting: whereas, upon my honour and consacncc, I never 
had him once in iiiy miiid,*and w'as pointing my moral from 
quite another man. But don’t 3-011 see, by this w'rath of tbc 
guilty-conscienccd Sticks, that he had been abusing me too? 
lie has owncil himself guilty, never having been .accused. He 
has winced when .nobody thought of hitting him. I did but 
put the cap out, and madly butting and cliafing, behold my 
friend rushes to put his head into it 1 Never mind, Sacks, you 
are found out, but I liear you no malice, iny man. 

And 3 ’et to b.’ found out, I know from my own experience, 
'must be painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying to tbc inwufd 
vanity. Suppose I am a poltroon, let us say. With fieme 
moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, and an immense stick, I- 
keep up nevertheless a character for courage. I swear fearfully'^ 
at cabmen and women; brandish my bludgeon, and pferhops ^ 
knock doivn a little man or two with it: brag of tbc images'! 
Which I break at the shooting-gallciy, and pass amongst my' 
friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man 
, dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap steps 
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and gives me a caning in St Jamcb's Street, n itb all the heads 
of my friends looking out of all the elub windows My reputa- 
tT< 8 i is gone. I frighten no man more. My nose is pulled by 
whipper-snappers, who jump up on a choir to reach it. 1 am 
found out. And m the d'i>s of iny tnumphs, wilt n. people wi re 
>ct afmid of me, and i\(rt tikcn m by iny swiggn I ilways 
knew that T was a lilylivci, and cxpcctid tint 1 should lit* 
found out sonit d ly 

Tliat cei taint} of brng found otii must Inunt 'iiid depress 
many a bold bi uj»irlo^io spmt 1 1 f iis siy it is i th igjm in, 
who can pump co[>ioiis floods of U i s t ut t f his own i yts ind 
thoso of 111 1 'ludK.ni III ihinl tt nini'tilf I im Tiut x 
poor swindhiu; tlntli Miif logii "h bil> 'iiiunpij! lime 
Jilted sevci il wointii whom 1 ln\ pr miiitd to muiv I dout 
know wluih I i Ijthtvc \ h'\t 1 1 1 uh, ind [ know I hivo 
stolin th( MTV sdiiion i \ r wJ li I InxL bun <ini\clhiig. 
TIa\c till) found ni( cut-' u h ( his hi t I IropsUuwnoii 
the cushion 

Thin vour wiitir, p'-i hsionii iio\ list 01 wint nol^ 
The Be re Of I siyslhit' kiusswod is om of thi fust ordii ' 
Thi Lafttji di lI'ius tint Jonts s ti igcdy surp is i s cm ry work 
since the iHjs t f Ilini of \von ’ llu Cemtt'x otathit J s 
'Life of Cfoody Iwo liois 1 1 KTijfia es atl, i nobli iml 

enduring monuin nt to Lli * I'lmc of tint id nn dili I nglish 
womin ind 1 iorili I nl tinn Jones knows tl it hi his lent 
the cntii of ihi P j if/ /n ixjinds, tint his j ublisber In* i 
half share III the/ emfi ind tint the (oiut conus iipeitfdlv 
to dine wili^ him U is ills n well Jonis is minioitil until 
he IS found out, ind thin do vn comes the e\tni niisbii, and 
the immortal is di id iiid but 11 d Ihi idi t [it r a a of 
discovQiy mu«t h luiil msn) n nun mil make him uiu isy, cs 
the trumpets iic pulling in Ins triumph Ihown, who his a 
higher place thin he lUs ncs cowcis I'icfoii Smith, who hi< 
found lem out, \Vliat 1 i chorus of critics shouting " Hi vo ’ ? 
—-a jjublic clipping hinds and flinging gorlinds? Hrown 
knows that Snnth has found him out Puff ti unipi ts' Wase, 
banners* lioys for the imniortd Blown* "This is 

oU very well,* B thinks (Ixiwing the while cinihng, lajing hs 
hand to his hjart), '‘but there stands Smith at the window 

has meastin d me, and some d iy the others will find me uut 
tab^" It lb <L VC y cunous sensation to jit by a man wao hoa 
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found you out, and who you know has found you out; or, vtfe 
vend, to sit with a man .whom have found out. ' His talent? 
Bahl His virtue? We know a little story or two about his 
virtue, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over ftiend 
Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and w$ are 
both humbugs together, Robinson a good fellow, is he ? You 
know how he behaved to Ilicks? A good-natured man, is he? 
Pray do you remember that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black 
eye ? How men have to work, to talk, to smile, to go to .bed, 
and try to sleep, with this dread of ticing found out on their 
consciences I Bardolph, who has robbed a church, and Nym, 
wlio has taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, and smoke 
their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective Bull5*eye 
appears, and says, “Oh, Bardolph, I want you about that 
there pyx business! ” Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of 
his pipe, puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks 
away quite meekly. Ho is found out. He must go. “Good¬ 
bye, EfollTcarsheet! Good-bye, Mrs Quickly, ma’am I" Hia 
other gentlemen and ]mIhss de in sot look on and exchange 
mute ndieux a ith the departing fnends. And an assured time 
will come when the other gentlemen and ladies will lie found 
out too. 

Wliat a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has 
been that, for the most part, our Avomankind are not endowed 
with the faculty of finding us out! 7V/^ don't doubt, and 

probe, and weigh, and talje your measure. I-ay down this’ 
paper, my benevolent fnend and reader, go into your drawing¬ 
room now, .iiid utter a joke ever so old, and 1 waaer sixpence ' 
the ladies thert' will all begin to laugh Go to Biwn's hou$c, 
and toll Mtj>. Brow'n and the young ladies what you think of 
him, and see what a welcome you will get! In like manner, 
let him come to your house, and icWyour good lady his candid 
opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him I Wot^d 
you have your wife and children know you exactly for what 
' are, and esteem you precisely at your worth ? If so, my , 

you will live in a dreary house, and you will have but a cblUj^v 
fireside. Do you suppose the people round it don’t sfie 
homely face as under a glamour, and, as it were, with a halo 
love round it? You don't fancy you are, as you seenl'to them 
No such thing, my man. Ihit away that monstrous conc^, 
and tie thankful that they have not found you out. ' 
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Where have I just read of a game playotl at a country house ? 
The party assembles round a table uiib {)ens, ink, and paper. 
Some one narrates a tale contajmng more or less incidents and 
personages. Each person of the comixiny then writes down, to 
the best of his memory and ability, the anecdote just narrated, 
and finally the papers are to be rend out. T do nut say I should 
like to play often at this game, which might possibly lie a tedious 
and lengthy paAiinc, not by any ine.ins so amusing as smoking 
a cigar in the conservatory ; or oven listening to the young ladies 
playing their piano-pieces, or to llobbs and Nobbs lingering 
round the bottle and Uilkmg over the morning's run with the 
hounds*,, but surely it is a moral and ingenious .sport. 'ITtey 
say the variety of narratives is often very odd and amusing. 
Tte original story becomes so changed and distorted that at the 
end Of all the statements you arc puzzled to know where the truth 
is at all. As time is of small iinporuincc to tl\c cheerful persons 
engaged in this sport, peihaps a good way of playing it would 
be to spread it over a couple of years. l.iet the people who 
played the game in '6o all meet and play it once more m 'Gi, 
and each write his story over again. Then bring out your 
original and compare notes. Not only will the stories difier from 
eMi Other, but the writers will probably differ from themselves. 
In' the course of the year the incidents will grow or will dwindle 
s^i^gely. ^ The least authentic of the statements will be so hv^ 
or malicious, or so neatly put, that it will appear ifiost liw 
the truth. I like these tales and sportive exercises. I had 
begun a httle print collection once, I had Addison in his night- 
in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord Warwick 
^ tenwk how a Christian should die. 1 had Cambronne clutch' 
i|UUbi& *cocka] hat, and uttering the immortal " La GlUtcIc 
fsi^ seyehd pas." 1 bad the Vengeur" going down, and alt 





«n»indMgr&^t il#4AAi^M 

maSti^ CattItf4(HMon)}i|fttslipgi^ 
fiom Napolm'S'btiJtetiQSj and a ^ amfabiiticpevttfaV 
Mandianseti. * 

WbM man irho has teen befoie Ae public al att 
beatd snnttac wonderful anecdotes tegairding bimself 
own Insttny? In these humble essaykms 1 have taten 
to ^otise. 1 cry out about the shoes which pinch mOi 
as 1 fimcy* more naturally and pathetically than if DcqT 
bourns corns were trodden und» foot. I prattle about the 
which I love, the wine which I like, die talk 1 heard yestcr^bi^ 
—about Browns absurd airs—Joness ndicolous elahoii Udic^ 
he thinks he has caught me m a blunder (a part of ^ fifo, 
y -i see, is that Jones will read this, and will 
know that I mean him and th'i.t wc shall meet and 
each other with entire politeness) This is not the 
kmd of speculation, I confess, but it is a gossip wbiifo 
some folks A bnsk and honest small beer yidl refresh dMfd 
wdio do not care for the frothy outpourings of heavier 
A two of clubs may be a good bandy httle card someUnii^ 
and able to tackle a king of diamonds, if it is a bttle tnitt(l^ 
Some philosc^hers get their wisdom with deep thou^r atfd 
out of ponderous libraries, I pick up my small orusdA hf 
cogitation at a dinner table, or from Mrs Maly and 
Louisa, as they are prattbng over their live o dock ^ (, 1 ^ 

Well, yeste^ay at dinner, Jucundus was good enot^ fo' 
tdl me a stoiy about myself, which he hid heard frmn a 
of his acquaintance, to whom I send roy best oomphmcC^ 
The tale is this At nine odock on the evening of the sUbi 
of November hst just before sunset, I was se4h leaving 
96 Abbey Road St John's Wood leading two little 
by the hand, one of them in a nankeen pelisse, and the 
having t mole on the third finger of his left h^d (she 
gjivas the third finger but is quite sure it was the left 
^enoe I walked with them to Charles Boroughbne^j 
and sausage man, No 29 Upper Theresa Road*. Here# 

I left the little girl innocently eating a polony m the 
I and Boroughbndge retired with the boy into the ba^ 
where Mrs Boroughbndge was playing cnbbe|^f 
the eafds and boxes, took out a chopper and a na] 
cut the htfte boy*s little throat (wbidt he bote 
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i$Mi» him 

' aim^if^’aB/iSbms, Urn kttk Mi 

" jb«r broOwf^ m^sew* l)ttt» iQm 

her to jM9 Mr Fochter m ffamkt, 1 fed M 
Ke^ filvier at Sadies WdZa, where a boify cHi-i 
a haukeen pelisse was sabsequeatly found, and 
faaao recogiusM to the present day And this Mrs. LyQt 
faecanse she saw the whole transaction with her own. 
C|A as die told Mr Jucundus « 

altered the little details of the anecdote somewhat* 
out mu story is, I vow and declare, as true as Mrs Lyna'a 
ffljWtous goodness * how do lies bcgm ? What are the averages 
«lying? Is the Same amount of hcs told about every 
4^ ^ we pretty much all tdl the same amount of lies? Is the 
BVange greater m Ireland than in Scotland, or vtee vend^^ 
mmmg women than among men? Is this a lie I am telling 
tiOtfi If I am talking about you, the odds are perhaps, that 
3$* I look back at some which have been told abrat me. 
Speculate on them with thanks and wonder Dear friends 
have fold them of me, have told them to me of mysdf Have 
(tiny not to and of you deir friend? A friend of mine was 
danng at a large dinner of clergymen, and a story, as true 
sausage story above given was told regaidmg me, by 
etas (tf those reverend divines m whose frocks sit srane anife 
ahaiterboxes, as any man who knows this world knows. Urey 
feka the privilege of their gown They cabal, and tattle, and 
him, and cadde commmations under their breath 1 say the 
women of the other sex arc not more talkative or more 
HUSduevous some of these '*Such a man ought not to 
he t^rnken «cjf' says Gobemouche, narrating the story*—and 
ptMh. a story 1 ** And I am surpnsed he is admitted into society 
hit afl.'* Yes, dear Gobemouche, but the story wasnt true; 

t had no more done the wicked deed in question than 
‘t nmyaway with the Queen of Sheba 
1 1 have sways longed to know what that story was (or whkt 
jboSeobon of histones), which a lady had in her mmd to whom 
I ijervant of mine applied for a plaice, when I was breaking qp 
^eifehlishment once, and gomg abroad Drown went with 
^ ficOd character from m whidi, indeed, she fiilly deserved 
2|)meral years’ faithful service. But when Mrs. Jones read 
I of the person out of whose employment Brm earner 
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''That is quite sufficient' says Mrs. Jonps. ‘ " Yqu iR^tga''^ 
I will nevet take a servant out of thxa house.” Ah, 
how I should Kite to kn^v what that crime was. or wfi'at thkf, 
senes of villainies, which made you determine never to taka a 
servant out of my house. Do you believe in the story of the 
little boy and the sausages? Have you swallowed that little 
minced infant? Have you devoured thiit young Poloniua?. 
Upon my word you have maw enough. We somehow greedily 
gobble down all stones in which the characters of our Mends 
are cho'pped up, and believe wrong of them without inquiry. 
In a late serial work written by this hand. I remember m^ing 
some pathetic icm.arks about our propensity to believe ill of our 
neightours—and I remember the remarks, not because ^ey 
“vere valuable, or novel, ot ingenious, but because, within three 
days after they hod appeared in print, the moralist who wrote 
them, walking home with a friend, heard a story about another 
friend, which story he straightway believed, and which story 
was scarcely more tnie than that sausage fable w'hich is here set 
down. O men culpa, viea maxima culpa I But though the 
preacher trips, shall not the doctrine be good? Yea, brethren I' 
Here be the rods. Ixx>k you, here are the scourges. Choose 
me a nice long, swishing, buddy one, light and well-poised in 
the handle, thick and bushy at the tail. Pick me out a whip» 
cord thong with some dainty knots m it—and now—^wo 
deser\'C it—^whish, whish, whish! Let us cut into each other 
all round. 

I 

A favourite liar and servant of mine was a man I once had to 
drive a brougham. He never came to my house, except for 
orders, and once when he helped to wait at dinner, so clumsily' 
that it was agreed we would dispense with his ftmtber effort^' 
The (job) brougham horse used to look dreadfully lean 
tired, and the livery-stable keeper complained that we worked 
him too hard. Now, it turned out that there was a neigh¬ 
bouring butcher's lady w'ho liked to ride m a brou^am ; and’ 
Tomkins lent her ours, drove her cheerfully to Richmond and 
Putney, and, I suppose, took out a piaymcnt in mutton-phops. 
Weg^ve this good Tomkins wine and medicine for his. family > 
when sick—^wc supplied him with little comforts and extras ‘ 
which need ’lot now be remembered—and the' grateful dreatu^'?; 
rewarded us by informing some of our tradesmen Wfaoov 
honoured with his custom, "Mr. Roundabout? 'JUdr* 
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,yt»ul-t up fo hed drunk eveiy night in the^week.'' 

being a man of seven stone weight and feet 
" taigti; whereas his employer was—but here modesty inteHetSa* 
and I decline to enter into the avoirdupois question. 

Now, what was Tomkins's motive for the utterance and dis¬ 
semination of these lies ? 'fhey could further no conceivable*end 
or interest of his own. Had they been true stories, Tomkins's 
luasier would, and reasonably, hav'e been still more angry than 
at' the fables. It was but suicidal slander on the part of 
Tomkins—must come to a discovery—must end in a punish¬ 
ment. The poor wretch had got his place under, as it turned 
ovit> a fictitious character. He might have stayed in it, for of 
course Tomkins had a wife and poor innocent children. He 
might have had bread, licer, bed, character, coats, coals. He 
might have nestled in our little island, comfortably sheltered 
from the storms of life; but we were compelled to cast him out, ^ 
and send him driving, lonely, perishing, tossing, starving, to 
sea—to drown, 'I'o drown? Tliere be other modes of death 
whereby rogues die. Gotid-bye, Tomkins. And so the night¬ 
cap is put on, and the Ixilt is drawn for poor T. 

Suppose wc were to invite volunteers amongst our respected 
readers to send in little statements of the lies which they know 
have been toldtibout themselves: w hat a heaji of correspondence, 
what an exaggeration of malignities, what a crackling bonfire 
of incendiary falsehoods, might we not gather together! And 
a lie once set going, having the breath of life breathed into it by 
the father of lying, and ordered to run its dialxilical little course, 
lives with a prodigious vitality. You say, Magna est veritas 
ct prmvalebit." Pslia' great lies are as great as great truths, 
and prevail constantly, and day after day. Take an instance or 
two out of my own little budget. 1 sit near a gentleman at 
dinner, and the conveisatioii turns upon a certain anonymous 
literary performance which at the time is amusing the (own. 

" Oh,” says the gentleman, " everybody knows who wrote that 
paper: it is Momus's.” I was a young author at the time, 
perhaps proud of my bantling: "1 beg your pardon,” 1 say,. 

it was written by your huihble servant." " Indeed !" was eiU 
that the man replied, and be shrugged his shoulders, turned 
^ back, and talked to his other neighbour. I never heard sar- 
incredulity more finely conveyed than by that " indeed." 
'^Impudent liar,” the gentleman's face said, as dear as face 
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could speak* Wbcre vras Ma^a Veritas, and ' 

prevail ihen? She lifted np her voice, she 
and she 'was kicked out of court. In Ncw^York I read a 
paper criticism one day (by on exile from our shores who 
taken up his abode in the Western* Republic), commenting tipon' 
a letter of mine which had appeared in a contemporary voluiue, 
and wherein it ^vas stated that the writer was a lad in such Anti 
such a year, and in point of fact, I was, at the period spoken. Of, 
nineteen years of age. “ h’albchood, Mr. Roundabout/' Says 
the noble critic: "you were then not a lad; you were then six- 
and'twenty years of age." You sec he knew better than paph 
and mamma and parish register. It was easier for him to think 
and say I lied, on a twopenny matter connected with my.own 
..Ifairs, than to imagine he was mistaken. Years ago, in a time 
when we were very mad wags, Arcturus and myself met a 
gentleman from China who knew the Language. We began to 
speak Chinese against him. Wc said wc were born in Chiha. 
We were two to one. We‘ spoke the mandarin dialect with 
perfect fluency. Wc had the company with us; as m the old 
old days, the squeak of the real ])ig was voted not to be So 
natural as the squeak of the sliam pig. O Arcturus, the sham 
pig squeaks in our streets now to the applause of multitudes, 
and the real porkei grunts unheeded in Ins sty 1 

1 once talked for sonic little time with an amiable lady' it 
was for the first lime; and I saw an expression of surprise on 
her kind face which .said as plainly as face could say, "Sir, do_ 
you know that tiji to this moment I have had a certain opinion 
of you, and that T begin to think I have been mistaken or mis¬ 
led?" I not only l.-now that she had heard evil reports of me, 
but I know who told her—one of those acute fellows, my doax* ' 
brethren, of whom w'c six>ke in a previous sermon, who 
found me out—found out actions which I never did, found out 
thoughts and sayings whicli 1 never spoke, and judged itv? 
accordingly. Ah, my lad! have I found out? O risuttk 
iencatis. Perhaps the person I am accusing is no more guilty; 
than T. 

How comes it that the evil which men say spreads so"WideIy-/ 
and lasts so long, whilst our good kind words don't seem sonac-r 
how to taL root and liear blossom? Is it tliat in 
b^Tts of mankind these pretty flowers can’t find a place, 
g^w ? Certain it is that scandal is good brisk talk, 
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Q^*!^ l^eighbour is by na mediis lively blearing. An 
scored* devilled* mid served with mustard 
. sm i^pper, excites the appetite; whereas a 'shoe of 

ck^ ^end with cn^nt jelly is but a sickly unrelishing meat* 

. such being the case* zny dear wo^y Mrs. CandouTi in 

wh^ I know there are a hundr^ good and generous qualities: 
itjxiing perfdctly clear that the good things which wc say of oUr 
ndighhours don’t fructify, but somehow perish in the ground 
wSere they are dropped, whilst the evil words are wrafted by all 
'|he winds of scandal, take root in all soils^ and flourish amaz* 
Jngly'*~’5Geing, I say, that this conversation does not give us a 
chance, suppose wc give up consoriousness altogether, and 
dedine uttering our opinions alyoiit Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
{and Mesdames B., J , and R.) at all. Wc maybe mistaken 
about every one of them, as, please goodness, those ancodote- 
ihongers against whom 1 have uttered my meek protest have 
"been mistaken about me. Wc need not go to the extent of 
Spying that Mrs. Manning w'as an amiable creature much 
misunderstood; and Jack 'I'hui'tell .a gallant unfortunate fellow, 
pot near so black as he was painted ; but wc will try and avoid 
l^ersonalities altogether in talk, won't we? We w'ill range the 
fields of science, dear madam, and comiiiunicau* to each other 
the pleasing r&sults of our studies. Wc will, if you please, 
examine the infinitesimal wonders of nature through the 
microscope. We will cultivate entomology. Wc wiU sit with 
our arms round each other's waists on the ^o»s asinorum, and 
^ the stream of mathematics flow' beneath. We will take 
refuge in cords, and play af " beggar my neighbour," not abuse 
■my neighbour. Wc will go to the Zoological Gardens and talk 
freely about the gorilla and his kindred, but not talk about 
people who can ttolk in their turn. Suppose' we praise the High 
Church? we offend the Ixiw Church. The Broad Church? 
High and Low .are Ijoth offended. What do you think of Lord 
Derby as a politici.'in? And what is your opinion of Lord 
Falmeiston? If you please, will you play me those lovely 
variations of “ In a cottage iie-ar .a wood " ? It is a charming 
air (you know it in French, 1 suppose ? A/f! ic dirai-je, mamati f) 

‘ and was a favourite with poor Marie Antoinette. 1 say ** poor,” 
because I have a right to speak with pity of a sovereign who 
^*^'ak..i^owned for so much beauty and so much misfortune, 
for giving any opinion on her conduct, saying that she 
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was good or bad, or fodifTerent, gobdness fbrbidJ' 

*■ agreed we will not be censorious, l^et usbave a gaiQO^i’Wds ' 
—at /rarf^, if yod please. You deal. 1 ask for cards.' 
the deuce of clubs. ... , , ' , 

What? there is no/leucc I Deuce take it! What? 
a>ii/ go on talking about their neighbours, .and uron't haW 
their mouths stopped by cards, or ever so much microscopes 
and aquariums? Ah, my poor dear Mrs. Candour, 1 agree' 
with you. By the way, did you ever see anything like Lady 
Godiva Trotter's dress last night ? People itnli go on chattering, 
although tve hold our tongues; and, after all, my good soul,' 
what will their scandal matter a hundred years hence? 
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Not long since, at a certain banquet. I had the good fortune to 
«it by Doctor Polymathesis, who knows everything, and who, . 
about the tune when the claret made its appearance, mentioned 
that old dictum of the grumbling Oxford don, that “Alf- 
ClAKKT would be port it could/'' Imbibing a bumper of 
one or the other not imgratefully, I thought to myself, " Here, 
surely, Mr. Roundalxiut, is a good text for one of your 
reverence's sermons." lx!t us apply to the human race, dear 
brethren, what is here said of the vintages of Portugal and 
Gascony, and wc sliall have no difficulty m perceiving how 
many clarets aspire to be ports in their way; how most men 
and women of our .acquainuince, howwc ourselves, are Aquit- 
anians giving ourselves Lusilnnian airs; how wc wish to have 
credit for being stronger, braver, more beautiful, more worthy 
than wc really are. 

Nay, the beginning of thi.s liyixicrisy—a desire to excel, a 
desire to lie hearty, fruity, generous, strength-imparting,—is a 
virtuous and noble ambition ; and it is most difficult for a man 
in his own case, or Ins neighbour's, to say at what point this 
ambition transgresses the boundary of Mrtue, and becomes 
vanity, pretence, and self-seeking You arc a poor man, let 
us say, showing .*1 liold face to adverse fortune, and u'canng a 
confident aspect. Your purse is very narrow, but you o\vb no 
man a penny ; your means are scanty, but your wife's gown is 
decent; your old coat well brushed; your children at a good 
School; you grumble to no one; ask favours of no one; trutikle 
to no neighbours on account of their superior rank, or (a worse, 
and a meaner, and a more common crime still) envy none for 
■their* better fortune. To all outward appearances you are as 
'Vetl to do as your neighbours, who have thrice your income. 
There may be in tins case some little mixture of pretension m 
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your life and behaviour. You certainly do put oil a JindBpg fac^, 
whilst fortune is pinching you. Your wife and girls.'SQ smart' 
and neat at evening parties, arc cutting, patching, Emd^cobtijing 
all day to make both ends of life's haberdashery moet. '"Yba 
give a friend a bottle of wine on occasion, but are content 
yourself with a glass of whisky-nnd-water. You avoid a ^h. 
saying that of all things you like to v^alk home after dinner 
(which you know, my good friend, is a lib). 1 grant you that 
in this scheme of life there does enter ever so little hypocrisy; 
that this claret is loaded, as it were ; but your desire to portify 
yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is perhaps honourable; and 
were there no other hypocrisies than yours m the world we 
‘ lould be a set of worthy fellows; and sermonisers, moralisers, 
satirisers would have to hold their tongues and go to* some 
other trade to get a living. 

But’you know you will step over that boundary line of virtue 
and imxlesty, into the district where himibug and vanity begin, 
and there the inorahser catches you and makes an example of 
you. For instance, in a certain novel in another place my friend 
Mr. Tallxjt Twysden is mentioned—a man whom you aud 1 
know to be a wretched ordinaire, but who persists in treating 
himself as if he was the finest ’20 port. In our Britain there are 
hundreds of men like him, for ever striving to swell beyond 
their natural si/c, to strain beyond their natural strength, tp 
step beyond their natural stride. Search, search within your 
own waistcoats, dear brethren—know in your hearts, which 
of your ordinaire qualities you would pass off, and fain consider 
as first-rale port. And why not you youisclf, Mr. Preacher? 
says the congregation. Dearly beloved, neither m nor out of 
this pulpit do I piofess to be bigger, or cleverer, or wiser, or 
better than anv of you. A short while since, a certain Reviewer 
announced that 1 gave myself great pretensions as a philosopher, 

1 a- philosopher! I advance pretensions ! My dear Satutdny 
friend, And you? Don’t you teach everything to everybody? 
and puiiish the naughty boys if they don't learn as you Wd 
them? You teach politics to Lord John and Mr. Gla^toA& 
You teach poets how to write; painters, how to ,paint; 
men, manners; and opera-dancers, how to piroucttel I w^ 
not a little amused of late by an instance of the mod^ty . 

Saturday friend, who, more Athenian than the Athepipais,'^^^ 
d prepQs of a Greek book by a Greek author, isat dowu«|^ 
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gravd^ showed the Greek gentleniaiL how to write his own 
Ungun^. 

Noj I do not, as iar as I know, try to'bc port at all; but offer 
in these presents, a sound genuine ordinaire, at rSr. per doe. let 
us say, grown on my own hillside, and offered de bou casur to 
those who will sit down under my ionnelle, and h.'i\'c a half>houris 
drink and gossip. It is none of your hot porto, my fnend. I 
know there is much better and stronger liquor elsewhere. Some 
pronounce it sour; some say it is thin; sonic that it lias woefully 
■ lost its flavour. This may or may not be true. Ihero are good 
and had years; years that surprise evciybody; years of which 
the produce is small and bad, or ricli and jilcntiful. But if my 
tap is not genuine it is naught, and no man should give himself 
the trouble to drink it. I do not oven say that I would be port 
if 1 could; knovimg that port (by vvliich 1 would impl;^ much 
stronger, deeper, richer, and more durable liquor than my vine¬ 
yard can furnish) is not relished by all palates, or suitable to all 
heads. We will assume then, dear brother, that you and I are 
tolerably modest people ; and, ourselves being thas out of the 
question, proceed to show how pretentious our neighbours are, 
and how very many of them would be port if they could. 

Have you never seen a sm.ill ni m from college jslacrd amongst 
great folk, and giving Iiiniself tlio airs of a man of f.xshioii ? He 
goes back to his common room with fund reminiscences of 
Ermine Castle or Strawberry Hall. He writes to the dear 


Countess, to say that dear I.ord I.,ollypop is getting on very 
well at Saint Boniface, and tint the accident which he met with 
in a scuffle with an Inebriated bargeman only showed his spirit 
(Uid honour, and will not pi-miancntly disfigure bis l..ordship’s 
nose. He gets his clothes fiom dear Lollypop’s London tailor, 
and wears a mauve or magenta tie when he rides out to see the 
hounds. A love of f.Lsliionable jieopTc is a weakness, I do not 
say of all, but of some tutors. Witness that I'-ton tutor t'other 
<lay, who intimated that in Comhill we could not understand 
the perfect purity, delicacy, and ronnement of those genteel 
families who sent their soTis to Eton. O ushci, mon ami / Old 


Satt Jdhnson, who, too, had been an usher in his early life, kept 
4 Ji^G of that weakness always. .Suppose Goldsmith had 
"Jltnodted him up at three in the morning and proposed a boat to 
'<|f)eenwich, as Topham Beauclcrc and his friend did, would he 
Ti^Ve-sffld, "What, my boy, arc you foi a frolic? I’m with 
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you!” und gone and put on his clothes? Rather he would' 
have pitdied poor Goldsmith downstairs. He would 
to be port if he could. Of course w wouldn't. Our opinion of 
the Portu^l grape is known. It grows very high^ and iS very 
sour, and we don't go for that kind of grape at all. 

" 1 was walking with Mr. Fox ”—and sure this anecdote comes 
very pat after the grapes—*' 1 was walking with Mr. Fox in the 
Ix»uvre,’' says Benjamin West {dpitd some paper I have just 
been reading), “and I remarked how many people turned rpund 
to look at fne. This shows the respect of the French for, the fine 
arts.” This is a curious instance of a very small claret indeed, 
which imagined itself to be port of the strongest body. There 
are not many instances of a faith so deep, so simple, so satis* 
factory as this. I have met many who would like to be port; but 
with few of the Gascon sort, who absolutely believed they tuere 
port. George III. believed in West’s port, and thought Reynolds’s 
overrated stuff. \Micn I saw West’s pictures at Philadelphia, 

I looked at them with astonishinciU and awe. Hide, blushing 
glory, hide your head under your old nightcap. O immortality! 
is this the end of you ? Did any of you, my dear brethren, ever 
try and read “Blackmore’s Poems,” or the “Epics of Baour^ 
Lomiian,'’ or the “ 1 Icnriadc,” or—what shall we say ?—Pollok's 
“Course of Time"? Tliey were thought to be more lasting 
than brass by some people, and where are they now ? And our 
masterpieces of litciature— our jjorts—that, if not immortal, at 
any rale arc to last their fifty, their hundred years—oh, sire, 
don’t you think a very small cellar will hold them? 

Those poor people in brass, on pedestals, hectoring about 
Trafalgar Square and that neighbourhood, don’t you .think 
many of them—apart even from the ridiculous execution—cut 
rather a ridiculous figure, and that we arc too eager to sdt dp 
our,ordinaire heroism and talent for port? A Duke of^Wel^ ? 
lington or two 1 will grant, though even of thci-c idols a modemie 
.supply will be sufficient. Some years ago a famous and W'Uy 
French critic was in London, with whom I walked the street^ 

1 am ashamed to say that I informed him (being in hopes thAt 
he was aliout to write some pipers regarding the manners 
customs of this country) that all the statues he saw icprescrhl^^, 
the Duke of Wellington. That on the arch opposite Ap^l^ . 
House? the Duke in a cloak, and cockcd>hat, on > 

That behind Apsicy House m an airy fig-Imf costume,?,^ ^ ^ 
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. Di;^ agauir That in Cockspur Street? the Duke with a pig¬ 
tail—apd ^ 'on* I ^owed hhn an army of Dukes. There are 
many bronre heroes who after a few years look already as 
'fodiish, awkward, and out of place as a man, say at Schoolbrcd's 
or Swan Edgar's. For example, those three Grenadiers in 
Mali, who have been up only a few months, don’t you pity 
those unhappy household troops, who ha\e to stand frowning 
and looking fierce there; and think they would like to step 
down and go to barracks ? That they fought very biavely there 
is no doubt; but so did the Russians fight very bravely; and the 
French fight very bravely, and so did Colonel Jones and the 
99 th, and Colonel Brown and tlu looth, and I say again that 
ordinaire should not give itself port airs, nnd that an honest 
ordinaire would blush to lie found swaggering so. I am sure if 
you could consult the Duke of \ork, who is unpaled on hi^ 
column between the two clubs, and ask Ins late Royal Highness 
whether he thought he ought to lemain there, he would say no. 
A brave worthy man, not a braggart or boasn r, to be put upon 
that heroic perch, must be painful to hnn I^oid George Ben- 
tinck, 1 suppose, being in the midst of the family park in 
Cavendish Square, may conceive that he has a right to remain 
in his place. But look at William of (atinlicrland, with his 
"hat cocked over his eye, piancing l^hind Loul George on his 
Roman-nosed chargor: he, depend on it, would be for getting 
off bis horse if he had tht‘ porniission He did not hesitate 
about trifles, as we know , but ho was a very truth-telling and 
honourable soldier . and as for heroic rank and statucsciue 
dignity, I would wager a do<£OTi of ’20 Port against a bottle of 
pure and sound Bordeaux, at iBs per dozen (liottlcs included), 
that he never would think of claiming any such absurd distinction. 
They have got a statue of Thomas Moore at Dublin, I hear. 
Is be on hdi-seback’ Some men should have, say, a fifty years' 
lease of glory. After a while some gentlemen now in brass 
should go to the melting furnace, and reappear in some other 
gentleman's shape. Lately 1 saw that Melville column rising 
over Edinburgh; come, good men and true, don’t you feel a 
Jittle awkward and uneasy when you walk under it ? Who was 
this to stand in heroic places ? and is yon the man whom Scotch- 
-tneh most delight to honour? I must owt> deferentially that 
Hhere-is a tendency in North Britain to over-e.steem its heroes. 

' ISleotch ale is very good and strong, but it is not stronger than 
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aU the other bcei* ih the world, as some Scottish patriots iVhpld' 
insist. When there has been a war, and stout old Shndy 
culotte returns home from India or the Crimea, what a b^- 
piping, shouting, hurraying, and self-gWilication takes place 
round about him 1 You would fancy, to hear M'Orator aftef 
dinner, that the Scotch had fought all the battles, killed all the- 
Russians, Indian rebels, or what not. In Cupar-Fife, there's a 
little inn called the "Battle of Waterloo," and what do you 
think the sign is? (I sketch from memory, to be sure.) "The 
Battle of Waterloo " is one broad Scotchman laying about hint 



with a broadsword. Yes, yes, niy dear Mac, you arc wise, you 
are good, you arc clever, you arc handsome, you are brave, you 
are ru li, &c.; but so is Jones over the Ixirder. Scotch salmon . 
is good, but there are other good lish in the se:i. I once heard 
a Scotdiman lecture on poetry m London. Of course the pieces^' 
he selected were cbictiy by Scottish authors, and Walter SCQCt 
was his favourite poet. 1 whis^icrcd to my neighbour, who wa5« 
a Scotch..lan (by the way, the audience were almost all 
and the room was All-Macs—I beg your pardon, but 1 cotdtu^t, 
bdp it, I really couldn’t help it)—" The professor has safd'th^;- 
best poet wns a Scotchman: I wager that be will say the , 
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poet Seotchznan, top. ” And sure enouglMbat wde^t poet, 
whi^' liije pAade'his appearance, was a Noribem Briton. 

, ^d as we are talking of bragging, and 1 am on my travels, 
can I foiget one mighty republic—one—two mighty republics, 
^w)|er& pcopte arc notoriously fond of passing off their claret 
for port? I am very glad, for the sake of a kind friend, that 
there is a great and influential party in the United, and, 1 
trust, in the Confederate States,* who believe that CaUiwba 
\viue is better than tlic liest champagne. Opposite that famous, 
old White House at Washington, whereof I shall ever have a 
grateful memory, they have set up an equestrian statue of 
GenAal Ja^ckson, by n. scir-taught American artist of no incoh> 
siderable genius .and skill. At an evening party a member of 
Congress seized me m a corner of the room, and asked me if I 
did not think this was //w equestrian statm in the world 9 
How was I to deal with this plain question, put to me in a 
corner? I was bound to reply, and accordingly said that I did 
not think it was the finest statue in the woilcl. Well, sir," 
says the member of Copgi'css, " but you must remember that 

Mr. M-bad never seen a statue when he made this I ’’ I 

su gg ested that to sr.'C other statues might do Mr. M-no 

harm. Nor was any man more willing to own his defects, or 
more modest regarding his merits, th.an (he sculptor himself, 
whom 1 met subsequently But oh I what a charming article 
there was in a Washington paper ne.\t day about the imperti¬ 
nence of criticism and offensive tone of arrogance which English¬ 
men adoptt»l towaids men and works of genius in America! 
'‘Who was this man, who," &c. &c. ? The Washington wntcr 
was angry because 1 would not accept this American claret as 
the finest port-wine m the world. Ah me > It is about blood 
and not wmc that the qu.irrcl now is, and who sliall foretell 
its end? 

How much cl.aret tliat would be port if it could is handed 
about in every society! In the House of Commons w hat small-^ 
beer orators try to pass for strong! Stay. have I a spite 
i^inst any one? It is a fact that the wife of the Membef 
for, Buhgay has left off asking me and Mrs. Roundabout to 
het evening-parties. Now is the time to have a slap at b n: 

' il'wfll say that he was always overrated, and that now he 
•''l^muhtably falling off even from what he has been. 1 will back 


* Written in July x86i. 
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the Member fo^Stoke Poges against him; and shovir the^ 
~ clashing young Member for Islington is a far sounder t)^ 
either. Have 1 any little literary animosities ? Of course nOL 
Men of letters never have. Otherwisei how 1 could serve out a, 
competitor here, make a face over his works, and show that hsV^ 
would-be port is very meagre ordinaire indeed I Nonsense, 
man} Why so squeamish? Do they spare youf Now you 
have the whip m your hand, won't you lay on ? You used to be 
a pretty whip enough as a young man, and liked it too. Is 
there no enemy who would be the better for a little thonging? 
No. 1 have militated in former times, not without glory; but 
1 grow peaceable as I grow old. And if I have a literary cnbmy, 
,why, he will probably write a book ere long, and then it will be 
his turn, and my favourite review will be down upon him. 

My brethren, these sermons are professedly short; for 1 have 
that opinion of my dear congregation, which leads me to think 
that were 1 to preach at great length they would yawn, stamp, 
make noises, and perhaps go straightway out of church ; and 
yet with this text 1 protest I could go on tor hours. What 
multitudes of men, what multitudes of women, niy dears, pass 
off their ordinaire for ]x>rt, tlieir small beer for strong! In 
literature, in politics, in the army, Uie naxy, the church, at the 
bar, m the world, what an immense quantity of cheap liquor is 
made to do service for better sorts ' Ask Serjeant Roland his 
opinion of Oliver Q.C. " Ordinaire, my good fellow, ordinaire, 
with a port-wine label!" Ask Oliver liis opinion of Roland. 

Never was a man so overrated by the world and by hiniself.” 
Ask Twecdlcdumski his opinion of Twcedledecstein’s perform¬ 
ance. "A quack, my tear sir; an ignoramus, I geef you my 
vort. 11c gombose an opera' He is not fit to make dance n 
bear I" Ask Paddington and Buckmister, those two ".swells" 
of fashion, w'hat they tliink of each other. Thqr are notoninis 
ordinaire. You and I rcmemlxT when they passed for i-ery . 
small wine, and now how high and mighty they have become,. 
What do you say to Tomkins's sermons? Ordinairp tryingfo 
go down as orthodox port, and very meagre ordinaire t(X> 1 To 
Hopkins's histoncal works?—to Pumkins's poetry? Ordinaire,’ 
ordinaire again—thin, feeble, overrated ; and m down the wh^' 
fist. And when wc have done discussing our men friends, hAVo 
we not all the women ? Do these not advance absurd 
jsions? Do these newr gi\e tbemsches airs? With 
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often set i^p to be esprits/oi^f^ Don’t they 
be women of fashion, and cut their betters? Don't 
, tli^y t^'^and pass off their OFdinarjr 4 ookiAg girls as beautjes of 
ti;^ first order? Every man in his circle knows women Who 
give themselves ags, and to whom we can apply the pott-wioe 
^ simile.' " 

Come, my friends. Here is enough of ordinaire and port for 
to^dfiy.' My bottle has run out. Will anybody have any more? 
Let us g9 upstairs, and get a cup of tea from the ladies. 
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I DARE say the rcaflcr hns remarked that the upright and inde¬ 
pendent vowel, which stands in the vowel>list between E and O, 
has formed the subject of tlie mam part of these cssa]rs. How 
does that vowel feel tliis inonung?—fresh, good-humoured, and 
lively? ITic Roundabout lines, which fall from this pen, are 
correspondingly brisk and cheerful. Has anything, on the con¬ 
trary, disagreed with the vowcP Has its rest Ijeen disturbed, 
or was yesterday’s dinner too good, or yesterday’s wine not good 
enough’ Under rtuch circumstances, a darkling misanthropic 
tinge, no doubt, is cast upon the paixr. 'I’lie jok^s, if attempted, 
arc elaborate and dreary. The bitter temper breaks out. That 
sneering manner is adoj^tixl, which you know', and which exhibits 
itself so especially when the wliter is sixiaking about women. 
A moody carelessness comes o\er him. se'*s no good in 
any body or thing: and ticats gentlemen, ladies, histoiy, and 
things in general, with a like gloomy flippancy. Agreed. 
When the vowel in question is in that mood, if you like airy 
gaiety and tender gushing benevolence- if you want to he 
satisfied with yourself and the rest of your fellow-beings'; I 
recommend jou, my dear creature, to go to some other shop in 
, Comhill, or turn to some other article There are moods in 
the mind of the vowel of which wc are speaking, when i^ is ilU 
conditioned and captious. Who always keeps good health 
and good humour? Do not philosophers grumble? Afo n$tf 
sagea sometimes out of temper ? And do not angel-women go 
off in tantrams? To-day my mood is dark. I scowl as 
my ix:n in the inkstabd. ^ 

Here is the day come round—for every tiling here is done 
with tb(' utmost regularity inteliectual labour, sixteen 
meals, thirty-two minutes, cwercisc, a hundred and 
minutes; conversation with the family, chiefly 
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‘ atJ^Mbe hoas^eeping, one hour and four minutes; sleep/ 
th^ lipuraan.d fifteen minutes (at the mid ofi the month, when 
the Magnsiue is complete, I own I taJee eight minutes more); 

the rest^for the toilette and the world. Well. I say, the 
Jl^uHidahut Paper Day being come, and the subject long since 
sktled in my^mind, an excellent subject—a most telling, lively, 
and popular subj'cct—I go to breakfast determined to finish 
that mc^ in pf minutes. a.s usual, and then retire to my desk 
and work, when—oh, provoking!—here in the paper is the 
very subject treated on which I was going to write! Yesterday 
another paper w'hich I saw treati’d it—and of course, as I need 
not tell you, spoiled it. Last Saturday, another paper had 
ah aiticlc on the subject, pci haps you may guess what it 
vra's—but I won't tell you. Only this is tme, niy favourite 
subject, which was al>uut to make the Ix'st paper wc have 
had for a long time; my bird, my game that I was going to 
shoot and .serve up with such a delicate sauce, liaa been found 
by other spprtsmcn; and jiop, pop, pop, a half-dozen of guns 
have banged at it, mangled it, and brought it down. 

"And can't you take some other text?” say you. All this 
is mighty well. But if yon haic sot your heart on a certain 
dish for dinner, be it cold boiled veal, 01 wh-at you will, and 
they bring you turtle and venison, don't you feel disappointed? 
During your walk you haic been making up your mind that 
that cold meat, with modelation and a pickle, will be a very 
aufiicicnt dinner: you have .iccusioniecl your^'thoughts to it; 
aud here, in placo of it, is a turkey, surrounded by coarse 
sausages, or a reeking pigcon-pie, or a fulsome roast pig, I 
have known many a good and kind man made furiously angry 
by such a fmtretemps. I h.ivc* known him lose bis tetnjicr, call 
his wife and servants names, and a whole household made 
rnkserable. If, then, as is notoriously the case, it is too 
dangerous to balk a man about his dinner, how much more 
about his article' 1 came to my meal with an ogrc-like 

appetite and gusto. Fee, faw, fiim! Wife, where is that 
tender little pnncekln? Have you trussed him, and did you 
atufT him nicely, and have you token care to b,aste him, and 
<3o.him, not too brown, as 1 told you ? Quick! 1 am hungry I , 
X begin to whet my knife, fo roll my eyes about, and rrxir and 
'<|ap my huge chest like a gorilla; and then my poor Ogrina 
lb ft) me that the little princes have all nin away, whilst 




vrfaosL mind is ill-regulnted, and whose habits of self-indtllg^lC^'' 
Dre notorious, finds himself disappointed of his greed)i ^ 

What treatment of his wife, whal abuse and brutal 
to' his children, who, though ognllons, are childfx^fl, 
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dears; ydu may fancy, and need not ask my delicate pen to 
dtii^be. the language and behaviour of a vul|^, coarse, 
gi^y. laige man with an immense mouth and teeth, which 
ore too. frequently employed in the gabbling and crunching 
of raw man’s meat. 

And in this circuitous way you see I have reached my 
pl^sent subject, which is, Ogres. You fancy they arc dcail or 
o^y fictitious characters—mythical representatives of strength, 
cruelty, stupidity, and Iu‘,t for blood? Though they had 
seven-leagued boots, you remcnitjcr all .sorts of little wbipping- 
snappmg Tom I'humbs used to elude and outrun them. They 
were so stupid that they gave m lo the most shallow ambuscades 
and artifices: witness that well known ogre, who, tiecause Jack 
cut open the liasty-pudding, instantly ripped open his own 
Stupid waistcoat and interior. J'hey were cruel, brutal, disgust¬ 
ing, with'their sharpened teeth, immense knives, and roaring 
voices! but they always ended by lieing overcome by little 
Tom Thumbkins, or some other siiuu't little champion. 

Yes; they were conquered in the end there is no doubt. 
They plunged headlong (and uttering the must fnghtful bad 
language} into some pit where Jack came with Jiis smart couteau 
ckasx, and whipped their brutal heads off'. They would liCt 
going to devour maidens, 

“ Bill iwcr when it seemed 

'I'heii need » as at the sorest, 

A knifflit. Ill aimoLir bright, 

Came riding through the forc:>t.’' 


And down, after a combat, would go the brutal persecutor, 
with a lance through his inulnff Yes, I say, this i.s very true 
and well. But you lemenilxrr that round the ogre's cave the 
ground was covered, for hundreds and hundreds of yards, tuith 
the bones of the victims whom he had lured into the castle. 
Many knights and maids came to him and perished under his 
knife and teeth. Were dragons the same as ogres ? mdnsters 
dwelling in caverns, whence they rushed, attired in plate armour, 
winding pikes and torches, and destroying stray passengers 
’who passed by their lair Monsters, bnite*;, rapacious tyrants. 

as they were, doubtless they ended by teing overcome. 
6^ b^ore they were destroyed, they did a deal of mischief, 
bones round their caves were countlobs. They had sent 
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many bravo souls to Hades, b^re tbeir own Jlcd, ]iQftr£^OQt 
of their rascal carcasses, to*the same place of gloom. '' 

There is no greater mistake th.an to suppose that 'fairies* 
champions, distressed damsels, and by consequence ogrjes, have 
ceased to exist. It may not be ogreahh to them (pardoti the 
horrible pleasantry, but as I am WTiling in the solitude of iny 
cliamber, I am grinding my teeth—yelling, ro.irjng, and cursing 
—^brandishing iny scissors and paper-cutter and as it were have 
become an ogre). 1 say there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that ogres have ceased to t'xist. Wc .ill knim ogrps. 
Their caverns are round us, and about us. There ore the castles 
of several ogres within a mile of the sjxit whei e 1 write. I think 
some of them suspect 1 am an ogre myself. I am not, but I 
know they arc. I visit them. I don't mean to say that thqr 
take a cold roast prince out of tlic cupboard, and have a 
cannibal feast before vie. But 1 see the bones lying about the 
roads to their houses, and in the areas and gardens. Politeness* 
of course, prevents me from making any remarks: but I know 
them well i-nough. One of the wajs to know' ’em is to watch 
the scared looks of tlie ogres' wives and children. They lead 
an awful life. They arc present at dreadful cruelties. In tbdr 
1 excesses those ogies will sl.ib about and kill not only strangers■ 
who happen to call m and ask a night's lodging, but they will 
outrage, murder, and chop up their own km. We all know* 
ogres, 1 say, and have l^ecn m their dens often. It is not 
necessary that ogres who ask you to dmc should offer their 
guests the peiuhar duh which they bke. They cannot always 
get a Tom 'J'humb family. They cat mutton and beef too; and 
I dare say o.ven go out to tea, and invite you to dnnk it But I 
tell you there arc numbers of them going about in the world.* 
And now you have my word for il, and this little hint, it 13 
quite curious what an interest society may be made to faavt;, 
for you by your determining to fiiul out the ogres you meet 
there 

What does the man mean ^ says Mrs. Downright, to whom 
a joke IS a very.gr.\vo tlung. 1 mean, madam, that iu 
company assembled in your genteel drawing-room, who bdijr - 
here anil there, and smirk in white neckcloths, you receive ni^" 
who elbow through life successfully enough, but who arc 
in private: men wacked, false, rapacious, flattering; 
hectors at home, smiling courtiers abroad ; caiuiiiig 
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parents, to treroble before them, and smiling; 
and^ boiwinf, as they bid strangers welcome into their castles. I 
Say^ there are who have crunched the bones of victim after 
yietiinr in whose closets lie skeletons picked frightfully clean. 
When tb^ ogres come out into the w'orld, you don't suppose 
th^ show their knives, and their grent teeth ? A n^t simple 
white neckcloth, a roeny rather obsequious manner, a cadaverous 
look, perhaps, now anrl again, and a rather dreadful grin; but 
X know ogres very considerably respected. and when you hint 
tb such and such a man, " My de.ir sir, Mr. Sharpus, whom 
3 r 0 u appear to like, is, I assure ymi, a most ilreadful cannibal; '* 
the gentleman cries, "Oil, p*-!!-!, nonsense! Dare say not so 
black as he is painted. Dare s.iy not worse than his neighbours.” 
We condone everything in this country—pii\atc Iroason, false¬ 
hood, flattery, cruelty at honie, roguery, and double-dealing. 
What 1 Do you moan to say in your accjunintance you don't 
know ogres guilty of countless crimes of fr.iiul and force, and 
that knowing them you don't shake hands witli them ; dine with 
them at your table; and incut them at their own? Depend 
upon it in the time when there were real live ogn'S, in real 
caverns or castles, gobbling up real knights and virgins, when 
they went into the world—the neighbouring market-town, let us 
say, or earl's castle—though thoir nature and reputation were 
pretty well known, their notorious foibles wore never alluded to. 
You would say, “ Wh.it, Blunderbore, my boy t How do you 
do? How well and fresh you look ! W'Jiat's the receipt you 
have for keeping so young and rosy ? ” And your wife would 
softly ask after Mrs. Blunderbore and the dear children. Or it 
would be, "My dear lluinguflin! try that pork. It is home¬ 
bred, home-fed, and, I promise you, tcnd« r. Tell me if you 
think It IS as good .is youis? John, a glass of burgundy to 
Colonel Humguffm ' ' You don’t suppose there would Ixs any 
unpleasant .Elusions to disagreeable home-reports regarding 
Humguflin's manner of furnishing his hirdcr? I say we a)l of 
us know ogres. Wc shake hands and dine with ogres.' And if 
' inconvenient moralists tell us wc arc cow'ards for our pains, wc 
.turn round with a /u giwqm, or .say that we don't meddle with 
<Mher folk's affairs; that people arc much less black than they 
painted, and so on. What! Won't half the county go to 
tOgreham Castle ? Won't some of the clergy say grace at dinner ? 

; 'Won't the mothers bring their daughters to dance with the 
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young Rawheads? And* if Lady Ogrdbant happens 
won't say to go the miy 6f'a11 flesh, that is too ilevoltia|(rrl 
say if Ogndiani is a widower, do you aver, on your consciohee' 
and honour, that mothers will not be found to offer their young 
girls to supply the lamented lady’s*place? How staler this- 
misanthropy is! Something must have disagreed with this 
cynic. Yes, my gocxl woman. I dare say you would like to 
call another subject. Yes, niy fine fellow; ogre at home, 
supple as a dancing-master abroad, and shaking in thy pumps, 
.md wearing a liqmble giin of sham gaiety to conceal tliy 
terror, lest I should t)oint thee out:—thou art pro.spcrous and 
honoured, art thou ? I say thou hast been a tyrant and a 
'ipbber. 'Ihou hast plundered the poor. Thou hast bullied the 
weak. Thou hast bid violent hands on the goods of the 
innocent and conlirlmg. Thou liast made a prey of the meek 
.ind gentle who uskc'd fur thy protection. Thou hast been hard 
to thy kinsfolk, and cruel to thy family. Go, monster 1 Ah, 
when shall little Jack come and dull daylight through thy wicked 
canniljal carcass ? I sec tJie ogre pass on. bowing right and left 
to the company; and he gives a dreadful sidUong glance of 
suspicion as he is talking to my Lord Bishuii in the comer 
there. 

- Ogras in our days need not be giants at all Tn former limes, 
and in children's books, where it is necessary to paint your 
moral m such large letters that there can be no mistake about it; 
ogres are made with that enormous mouth and ratelier which 
you know of, and with which they can .swallow down a baby, 
almost without using that great knife which they always carry. 
They are too cunning nowadays. They go about in societyi 
slim, small, quietly dressed, and showing no especially gTSAt 
appetite. In my own young days there used to bo play ogres—- 
men who would devour a young follow in one sitting, and Tcavc 
him without a bit of flesh on his bones. They were quut 
gentlenianlike-looking fieoplo. Tliey got the young fellow iftio, 
their tave. Champagne, paid de-foic-gras, and numberless^' 
good things, were handcvl alxiut; and then, having eaten, the^^ 
young man was devoured in his turn. 1 believe these card and;, 
dice ogres have died away almost as entirely as the hasty-pudding" 
giants whom Tom Thumb overcame. Now, there are ogn^iUf^', 
City courts who lure you into their dens. About ouf 
mines I ani told there arc many most plausible ogres^ 
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- teiRbi yoii into their eavems and pick yoail bones there.' In a > 
cerfuti newspaper there used to be lately a whole column of 
adve^semenfs from ogres who would^t on the most plausible, 
nay, {»teou$ appearance, in order to inveigle their victims. You 
tjtould read. “A tradesman, established for seventy years in 
City, and known and much respected by Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Baring Brothers, has pressing need for three 
pounds until next Saturday. He can give security for half a 
million, and forty thous.and pounds will lie given for the use of 
the loan,'* and so on, or, "An influential body of capitalists are 
dboiit to establish a company, of which the business will be 
enormous and the profits pro]5ortionately prodigious They 
vrdl require a SKCRFrAUV, of good .iddrcss and appearance, at 
a salary of two thousand per annum. He need not be able to 
write, but address and mannci b are absolutely necessary. As a 
mark of confidence in the comp.rn>, he will have to deposit," 
&c .; or, " A young widow (of ])lefising manners .ind appearance) 
who has a pressing necessity lor four irounds ten for thme weeks, 
offers her Braid's grand piano v.iluerl at three hundred guineas; 
a diamond cross of eight hundred pounds; and Ixiard and 
lodging in her elegant villa near Banbury Cross, with the best 
references and society, in rctnin for the loan.'' 1 suspect these 
people are ogrc.s. 'I'hc'rc are ogres anti ogres. Polyphemus 
was a great, tall, one-eyed, notorious ogre, fetching lijs victims 
out of a hole, and gobbling them one after another, 'rhcrc 
could be no mistake about hnn But so were the Sirens ogres— 
pretty blue-eyed things, peeping at \ou coaxingly from out of 
the water, and singing tlicir melotlious wheedles. And the 
bones round their caves wne more numerous than the rilis, 
skulls, and thigh-bones round the cavern of hulking Poly- 
pheme. 

To the castle-g.xtcs of some of these indbsters up ndcs tlic 
dapper champion of the pen ; puffs boldly upon the horn which 
bangs by the chain; enters the hall resolutely, .and challenges 
the big tyrant sulking w'lthin. We defy him to cornb.at, the 
.enormous roaring mffian ' We give him a meeting on the green 
^toin before his castle. Green ? No wonder it should be green: 
jt is manured with human bones. After a few graceful wheels 
curvets, we take our ground. 'We stoop over our saddle. 
'■/Tis but to kiss the locket of our lady-love’s hair. And now the 
Vizev is up: the lance is in rest (Gillott's iron is the point for me). 
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A touch of the spur in the gallant sides of I%gaSuSi'a^ 
gallop at the great brute, - ' 

"Cut oflf his ugly heft, Flibbertigibtxst, my squire 1" And 
who are these who pour out of the castle? the imprisoned 
maidens, the maltreated widows, the poor old hoary grandfothem, 
who have lieen locked up in the dungeons these scores and 
scores of years, writhing under the tyranny of that ruffian I All, 
ye knights of the pen 1 May honour he your shield, and truth 
lip your lances! Be gentle to all gentle ijcople. Be modest to 
women. Be tender to children. And os for the Ogre Humbug, 
out sword and have at him. 



ON TWO ROUNDABOUT PAPERS WHICH I 
INTENDED TO WRITE.* 


• >!-■ ■ 

We have all heard of a place pa\c(i with good intentions:—a 
p1ac(‘ which I take to be a very flisinal, useless, and unsatisractoiy 
tenninus for many pleasant thoughts, kindly fancies, gentle 
wishes, meny little quips and pranks, harmless jokes which die 
as it were the moment of their birth. Poor little children of 
the brain .• He was a dreary theologian who huddled you under 
Such a mclaneholy cenotaph, and laid you in the vaults under 
the flagstones of Hades ! 1 trust that some of the best actions 
we have all of us commiltcd iii out lives ba\e been committed 
in fancy. It is not all wickerlness we ait* iluiiking, t/ue dtable t 
Some of our thoughts arc bad enough I grant you. Many a 
one you and I have had here below'. Ah mercy, w hat a monster! 
what crooked hoins ! what leering eyes ! what a flaming mouth ! 
what cloven feet, and wh.it a hideous writhing tail! Oh, let us 
fall down on our knees, rt'pe.^t our most potent exorcisms, and 
overcome the brute. Spread your black pinions, fly—fly to the 
dusky realms of JChlis, and bury thyself under the paving-stones 
of his hall, dark geqic! But < 7 //thoughts are not so. No—no. 
There arc the pure * there are the kind • iliero are the gentle. 
There are sweet unspoken thanks before a fair scene of riilure ; 
at a .sunsetting below a glorious sea; or a moon and a host of 
stars shining over it: at a bunch of childicii playing in the 
street, or a gmiip of flowers by the hedge-sKlc, or a bird singing 
there. At a hundred moments or occurrences of the day good 
-tlioughts pass through the miml, let us trust, winch never arc 

' ^ The following paper was written in t86t, .'ihcr ihc^exti.iordina^ 
atiTray between Major Murray and the money-lender in a house in 
N^numberlaTid .Street, Strand, and subsequent to the appearance of 
M* Cbaillu’s book on Gorillas. 
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spoken ; prayers are nidde’which peycr aresaid'; and 
is sung withoQt church, clerk, choristers, parson; dr.cnigAki; 
Vi^y, there’s my enemy: who got the place 1 wanted; wlio 
maligned me to the woman T wanted to be well with; wIIlo' 
supplanted me in the good graces of my patron. 1 don’t say 
anything about the matter: but, my poor old enemy, in niy 
secret mind 1 have movements of as tender charity towards 
you, you old scoundrel, as ever I had when we were boys 
together at school. You ruffian! do you fancy I forget that 
we were fond of each other ? We are still. We share our toffy; 
go halves at the tuck-shop; do each other’s exorcises; prompt 
each other with the word in construing or repetition; and tell 
the most frightful hhs 10 jirevcnt each other from being found 
'out. We meet each other in public. Ware a light! Get 
them into different parts of the room ! Our friends hustle 
round its. Capiilct and Montague are not more at odds than 
the bouses of Roundabout .and Wnghtalxiut, let us say It 
is "My dear Mrs. Buffer, do kindly put yourself in the diair 
between those two menl” Or, "My dear Wrightabout, w’lH 
you take that charming L,idy Blancmange down to supper? 
She adores your poems ; and gave five shillings for your auto¬ 
graph at the fancy fair.” In like manner the ipcaceniakers 
gather round Roundabout on his part: he is can to a distant 
comer, and coaxed out of the way of the enemy w^th whom he 
is at feud. 

When wc meet in the S<iuarc at Verona, out rash rapiers; 
and we fall to. But m his private mind Tybalt owns that 
Mercutio has a nirc wit, and ^lercutio is sure that |iis adversary 
is a gallant gentleman. T.oak at the nmphithdatre yonder.' 
'You do not suppose those gladiators who fought and penshed, 
as hundreds of sivictators in that grim Qrcis held thumbs down, 
and cried "Kill, kill •’’--you do not suji|)ose the combatants * 
of necessity haled each other? No more than the celebrated ; 
trained bands of litemry sw'ord-and-buckler men hate the^ 
adversaries whom the> meet in the arena. They engage at 
the given signal; feint and parry, slash, poke, rip each olherj 
open, dismember limbs, and hew off noses. but in the way of 
business, and, I trust, with mutual private esteem. For in^ , 
stance, 1 salute the warriors of the Superfine Company with 
-honours due among warriors. Here's at you. SpartaCus, itlify'' 
lad. A hit, I acknowledge. A paljiable hit! Ha! how ddyijsaL » 
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‘ ]jl^ 1I191' pQhje in the eye in return ? When the trumpets sing 
tmeis; or the spectators are tired, we bow to the noble company: 
withdraw; and get a cool gloss of wine in'our rendeiwits des 
dratfesgtadiateurs. 

By the way, J saw that amphitheatre of Verona under the 
strange light of a lurid eclipse some years ago. and I have 
been there in spirit for these twenty lines ptist, under a vast 
gusty awning, now with twenty thousand fellow-cilizens looking 
on from the benches, now in the circus itself, .i gnm gladiator 
with sword and net, or a meek martyr—was 1?—brought out 
'to bi‘ gobbled up by the lions? or a huge, shaggy, tawny lion 
myself, on whom the dogs w'ere going to be set? What a day 
of e,\citcmont I have had to be sure* I!ut I must gel away 
from Verona, or who know's how much farther the Roundabout 
Pegasus may oarry me ? 

We were saying, ra> Muse, liefore we dropped and pcrclicd 
On earth for a couple of sentences, that our unsaid words were 
m some lintlio or othei, as ical ns those we have uttered; that 
the thoughts which have through our Iirains are as actual 

as any to which our tongues and pens have given currency. 
For instance, besides what is here hinted at, 1 have thought 
ever so much more about Verona aiio’it an early Christian 
church I Siiw thonj, about a great (li.sh of ntc we had at the 
inn; about the bugs there: about ever so many more details 
of that day's journey from Milan to Venice; about l.,ake Garda, 
which lay on the way from Milan, <ind so forth. 1 say what 
flhe things wc h.ivp thought of, haven't we, .all of us? Ah, 
what a nnr tragedy th.aL was I thought ol, and never wrote! 
On the d.ay of the dinner of the O^stermongers’ Company, what 
a noble sjieech I thought of in the cab, and broke down—I 
don't mean the cab, but the •<i)coch. Ah, if you could but read 
some of the unwritten Koundalxiut papers--how you would be 
amused! Aha! my fiieiid, I catch you saying, "Well then, 

T wish fAis was unwritten with all my hoinrl.” Very good. I 
owe you one. I do confess a hit, a palpable hit. 

One day in the past month, as I w'as reclining on the Tiench 
of thought, with that ocean the Times newspaper spread before 
me, the ocean cast up on the shore at niy feet two famous 
sul^ts for Roundabout Papers, and I picked up those waifs, 
f.ahd treasured them away until 1 could [lohsh them and bring 
thjEm to market. That scheme is not to be carried out. 1 
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can’t write about those subjects. And though I cannot wdUi 
about thenii I may surely tdl what are the subjects Tam going: 
?ioi to write about. 

'fhe first was that Northumberland Street encounter, which 
all the papers have narrated. Have any novelists of our days 
a scene and catastrophe more strange and terrible than this 
which occurs at noonday within a few yards of the greatest 
thoroughfare in Europe? At the theatres they have a new 
naihc(or their melodramatic pieces, and call them ".Sensation 
Dramas.” What a sensation drama this is t What have 
people been flocking to sec at the Atlclphi ITieatre for the last 
hundred and fifty nights? A w'oman pitched overlmard out 
of a boat, and a certain Miles taking a iremondous " header,” 
and liringing her to shore * Bagatelle ! What is this compared 
to the R*al life-drama, of which a midday representation takes 
place just opposite the Adclphi in Nortlmniberland Street? 
'I'hc bravo Dnm.is, the intrepid Ainsworth, the terrible Eugene 
Sue, the cold-shudder-inspiring "Woman in White," the 
astounding author of the " Mysteiics of the Court of Ixmdon," 
never invenli’d anything more licmcndous than this. It might 
have liappnicd to you and me Wc want to borrow a little 
money. Wc arc dircx'icd to .in .'igciit. Wc profiosc .a pecuniary 
transaction at a shoit date He goes into the nott room, 
as wc fancy, to get the bank-notes, and rctuins with "two 
very pretty delicate little ivory-hanclled pistols," and blows a 
portion of our heads off. After this, what is the use of being 
squeamish alKiiit the probabilities and possibilities in the writing 
of fiction ? Years ago I remcinlK’r making merry over a play 
of Dumas, called "Kean," m which the "Coal-Hole Tavern” 
was represcntcil on the 'rhanies, w'lth a fleet of pirate-ships 
moored alongside. Piip.tc-ship'. ? Why not ? What a cavern 
of terror was this in Northumberland Street, with its splendid 
furniture covered with dust, its empty bottles, in the midst of 
which sits a grim "agent," amusing himself by firing pistols, 
aiming at the unconscious mantelpiece, or at the heads of his.? 
customers I 

After this, what is not possible? It is possible Huugei'ford' 
Market is mined, and will explode some day. Mind how you 
go in for .1 jienny ice unawares. " Pray step this way," sa)rs A 
quiet person at the door. You enter—into a back-room 
qwet room, rather a dark room. ” I^y take your 
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cbait’* /And she gcrissto fetch tlic penny ice. ' Malheureux^t 
' The ch^r.sinkfi down with your-^sint^, and sinks, and slnks-HI' 
Targe wet liann^ suddenly envelops your face and throttles you. 
Need we say any more? After Northumberland Street, wliat is 
improbable ? Surely there is no diffitulty in crediting Bluebeard. 

I withdraw my last month's opinions about ogres. Ogres? 
Why not ? I protest 1 have seldom contemplated anything more 
terribly ludicrous than this "agent" in the dingy splendour of 
his den, surrounded by dusty ormolu and piles of empty bottles, 
firing pistols for bis diversion at the mantelpiece untit his clients 
come in! Is pistol-practice so common in Northumberland 
Street, that it passes without notice in the lodging-houses there? 

We spake aAon of good thoiighs. About bad thoughts? Is 
there some Noithuniberland Stieet chamber in your heart and 
mine, friend: close to the cvei-y d.ty street of life. visited by 
daily friends: visited by iieoplc on business; in winch affairs are 
transacted; jokes arc uttered; wine is drunk; through which 
people come and go; wi^esnud children pass; and in which 
murder sits unseen until the ii‘rri1>)e moment when he rises up 
and kills? A farmer, say, haa a gun o^e^ the mantelpiece m his 
room where he sils at his daily mc.tls and lest: caressing his’ 
children, joking with Jus friemis, smoking bis pipe in his calm. 
One night the gun is taken dow n the farmer goes out: and it is 
a murderer who comes liack and put* tlie piece up and dnnks by 
tliat fireside. Was h#' a niiinlerer yestc’rday, when he was toss¬ 
ing the baby on his knee, and w hen Jus hands w'cre playing with 
his little girl’s yellow hair? Yesterday there was no blood on 
them at all; they were shaken by honest men : have done many 
a kind act in their tune very likely. He leans his head on one 
of them, the wife comes in with her anxious looks of welcome, 
the children are prattling as they did yesterday i ound the father’s 
knee at tlie fire, and ^'.iin is silting by the embers, and Abel lies 
dead on the moor. 'I'liink of the gulf between now and yester¬ 
day. Oh, yesterday' Oh, the days when those two loved each 
other and said their pr.aycrs side by side I He goes to sleep, 
perhaps, and dreams that Ins brothei is alive. 13c true, O dream I 
liCt him live in dreams, and w.ik(* no more. Be undone, O 
>>criraej O crime ! But the sun ri.scs: and the officers of con- 
$dehce come: and yondf>r lies the body on the moor. I 
i^ppened to pass, and looked at the Northumberland Street 
,botl^.thc other day A, few loiterers W'cre gazing up at the 
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dingy windovrs. A plain ordinaiy fiice of a hcuse enoiHg^rrRQd 
in a chambei; in it one man suddenly rose up, pistol ii\ 
slaughter another. Haveyou ever killed any ohe in your 
Hn!> your heart compassed any man's death? In yotif^^idr. 
have you ever taken a brand from the'altftr, and slai|t‘Jj^' 
brother ? How many plain ordinary faces of men do «ve 
unknowing of muidor behind those eyes? Lucky fot yopij'^k^ 
me, brother, that wc have good thoughts unspoken. XNit'tbe 
bad ones? 1 tell you that the sight of those blank winddk^ in 
Northumberland Street—through which, as it werh, my fhlnd 
could picture tlie awful tragedy glimmering bebiild*-''eft me 
thinking, " Mr. Strect-Prcachcr, here is a text for one of your 
pa >«mcnL sermons. But it is too glum and seriousr" Ydtt ^ciiew 
dark thoughts : and desire to be cheerful and meny in tbehkdh/* 
And such being the case, you sec wc must have no Roun'dal^Qirt 
Essay on this subject. ' 

' Well, 1 had another arrow m my quiver. (So, jrou knii$w, 
had William Tell a holt for his son, the apple of his eye i and a * 
'‘shaft for Gcssicr, in case William came to any trouble wi^,t|ie 
first poor little target) And this, 1 must tell you, was toi^av^ 
Ixien a nirc Roundabout performance—one of the very best that 
has ever appeared m tins senes. It was to have contained all 
the deep pathos of Addison ; the logical precision of Rabdais: 
the childlike playfulness of Swift; the manly stoicism of Slcrhe; 
the metaphysical depth of Goldsmith , the blushing modesty of 
Kielding; the epigrammatic tci’scness of Walter Scott; the 
uproarious humour of Sam Richardson; and the gay simplicity 
of Sam Johnson ,—it was to h.ive combined all these qualities, 
with some cs'cellcnces of modern witters whom I could name: 
—^but circumstances have occurred which have rendered this. 
RoundalKiut Essay also imixissible. 

I have not the le.ist objection to tell you what was to have 
been the subject of that other admirable Roundabout 
Gracious pxiwersl the Dean of St. Patrick’s never had abetted 
theme, riic paper was to have liecn on the Gorillas, tQ be 
sure. 1 was going to imagine myself to be a young surgeon* 
apprentice from Charleston, in South Carolina, who Fwaway ,, 
to Cuba on account of unhappy family circumstances^ 
which nobody has the least concern, who sailed thence to Afn(^. 
in a large roomy schooner with an extraordinary vh^iht 
between decks. I was subject to dreadful ill-treAtm<l3it 
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Rtst niate of tbe ibSp,' who, ivhen I found she was a slaver* 
defined to put me on shore. 1 was chased-^wc were 
three British frigates and a seventy-four, which we 
,cu|^|i^i^'and captured; but were obliged to scuttle and sink, as 
we^'couM sell them in no African port; and I never shall forget 
the'loSSk of manly resignation, combined with considerable dis- 
gUS^)^ the British Admiral ns he walked the pl.ink, after cutting 
oflt^s pigtailf which he handed to me, and which I still have lu 
cli^^for his family at Boston, Lincolnshire, England. 

made the port of Bpoopoo, at the confluence of the Bungo 
auul Sfegfario rivers (which you may see in Swnmmcnlahl's map) 
on the gzst'April last year. Our passage had ticcn so extra- 
Otdi^nly rapid, owing to the cuniinued (Ininkenness of the 
captain and chk'f officers, by which 1 was obliged to work the 
ship and take her m command, that wc icaihcd Rpoopofi six 
weeks before we were expected, and five before the (’affre^ 
from the iatenor and from the great slave depot at Zliabblo 
tverwexpected. Their delay caused us not a Jittle cliscomrort, 
pause, though wc bad taken the four English ships, we knew that 
' Sir Byam Martin’s iron-cased squadron, with the ” Wamor," 
the “ Impregnable,” the "Sanconiathon," and the " Berosiis,” 
were cruising in tlie ucighlxiuihood, .uid might prove too much 
for us. 

It not only beramc ncccs'j.iry to <]uit njiooijoo before the 
arrival of the Bntisli fleet or the rainy season, but to get our 
people on board as soon ns might l>e. While the chief mate, 
with a detachment of seaimn, hurried forwaid to the Pgogo 
lake, where we expected a tonsiderable part of our cargo, the 
second mate, with six men. four chiefs. King Ebumbo, an Obi 
man, and myself, wrnt N W. by W., towpids King Mtoby's- 
town, where wc knew ni iny hundreds ot our betweeii-cleck 
passengers were to lx got together. Wc went down the Pdodo 
river, shooting snqxis, o&iriclies, and rhinoceros in plenty, and 
I think a few elephants, until, by the advice of a guide, who I 
now believe was treacherous, wc were in(luLe<l to leave the 
Pdodo and march N.?!, by NVN. Here T.ieuti.nant I^irkins, 
.who had persisted m drinking mm from morning to night, and 
'thrashing me in liis sober moments during the whole journey, 

* died, and 1 have too good Fca.son to know was eaten with much 
,xelish>by the natives. At Mgoo, where there are barracoons 
s^d a depdt for out cargo, we had no news of our expected 
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flight; accordingly, as time pressed'exceedingly, parties ivem 
desp.'itchcd in advance towardb the great Washalx)Q lal^ by 
which the caravans usually come towards the coast. Her$ we 
found no caravan, but only four negroes, down with the agaot 
whom I treated, I am 1)ound to say, unsuccessfully, whilst we 
waited for our friends. We used to take watch and watch in 
front of the place, Ixith to guiml our«.o1vcs fiom attack, and get 
early news of the .'ipproaching cura\.in. 

At last, on the 23 rrl SeptcinlxT, as 1 was in advance with 
Charles Rogers, second mate, and two natives with bows and 
arrows, wc were crossing a great plain skirted by a forest, 
when we saw emerging from a lavine what I took to be three 
nc^itocs—ii seiy t.ill oin', one of a moderate .si^e, and one 
quite littli' 

Our native guides sjineked out some words in their language, 
of whieh ^‘linrlos Rogeis knew something. I thought it was 
the advance of the negroes whom we expeutixl. "No!" said 
Rogers (wlio swoic dreadfully in conversation), " it is the 
Gonlkib! ’’ And he (irerl both barrels of Ins gun, bringing 
down the little une first, and the female afterwards. 

The male, who was untouched, gave a howl th.at you might 
have ho.ivd a league ofl'; adv.incul ttiwards us as if he would 
attack us, and then tiunnl and ran away with inconceivable 
celerity towards the wofid. 

We went up towards the fallen briito. The little one by 
lh(' female appeared to be about two years old. It lay bleating 
and moaning on the ground, stretching out its little hands, 
with movements and looks so slningely resembling human/ 
that my heait sickened with pity. The female, who had been 
shot through both legs, could nut move. She howled ^most 
hideously when 1 approached the little one. 

"We must Ihj ofl," said Rogers, "or the whole GorflU 
race may be down upon us ” "The little ont is only shot m 
the leg," I said. " I'll bind the limb up, and wc will carry 
the bc.ast with us on board," ? 

The jjoor little wretch held up iis leg to show it was wounded, 
and looked to me with npiicalmg eyes. It lay quite still 
whilst I lu 'ked for and found the bullet, and, tearing off 
piece of my shirt, bandaged up the wound. I was so o^cupu,^^ 
in this business that I hardly heard Rogers cry "Run! 
and when 1 lookinl up— • , " ' 
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When I looked up^ with a roar the most horrible I evef 
heard—a roar? ten thousand roars—a whirling army of dark 
beings ruslied by me. Rogers, who had bullied me so fright¬ 
fully during the voyage, and who had encouraged niy fatal 
passion for play, so Uiat 1 oun I owed hmi 1500 dollars, was 
overtaken, felled, brained, and torn into ten thousand pieces; 
and I dare say the same fate W'ould ha\c fallen on me, but 
that the little Gorilla, whose wound I had dressed, flung its 
arms round my ni*ck (thoir arms, you know, arc much longer 
than ours). And when an imincnse grey Goiilla, with hardly 
any teeth, brandishing the trunk of a go]ly}>Jsh-tree aU>ut 
sixteen feet long, ('aiuc up to me l oan.ig, the hltlu one squeaked 
out something plaintive, which, uf course, I icjuld not under* 
Stand; on wliieli suddenly the monster flung down his tree;, 
squatted down on hi 5 huge hanih by the aide of the little 
patient, and liegan to lx‘lIow and weep. 

And now, do you see whom I had ii’sCuecP I had rescued 
the young Ihiiue of the Goriib‘ 5 , who was out walking with 
his nurse and footman. The footman had tun ofl to alarm 
his master, and certainly I never saw a foolnun run cjuickcr. 
The wholp army of Gonllas rushed toiward to rescue iJicir 
prince, and punish his cnoiriu"-. If the King Gorilla's emotion 
was great, fancy wh.it the ijic’en's must have Ix'cn when she 
came upl She arnveil, on .1 litter, ne.iily I'nougli made with 
wattled branches, on which ‘■lu* l.iy, with Inr youngest child, 
a prince gf three weeks old. 

My little with tin* wounckd leg, still iicrsibUd in 

bugging me with its anii*^ (I think T mentioned tliat they are 
longer than those of men 'ii general), and as the ii<x>r little 
brute was immensely he ivy, and the Goiillas go at a jKodigioiis 
pace, a litter was ni.nle for us likcwiMi; and fny llnrst much 
refreshed by a footman (the .same domestic w'hu h.id given 
the alarm) running hand over hand up .a cocoa-nut tree, teanng 
the rinds off, breaking the shell on his head, and h.uuling 
me the fresh milk m its cup. My little p.Uiviit [lartook of a 
little, stretching out his dear httlc unwounded foot, with which, 
or with its hand, a Goiilla can help itself mdiscriniinatcly, 
Relays of large Gorillas relieved each other at tiie litters at 
' intervals of twenty minutes, as I caloulaUd by my watch, one 
"of Jones and Bates’s, of Boston, Mass , though T have been 
imable to this day to ascertain how these animals calculate 
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tunc with such surprising accuracy. We slept iqr tbal night 
under- 

And now, you see, we arrive at really tlie most interesting 
part of my travels in the country which I intended to visit, viz. 
the manners and habits of the (ronllas chez eux. I give Che 
heads of this narrative only, the full account binng suppressed 
for a reason which shall presently be given. '1 he heads, then, 
of the chapters, arc briefly as follows:— 

Tht author's ai rival in the Gorilla country Hi geographical 



position l^odgiu-iy to him up a gum-tree. Constant 

attachment of the little Prince. His Royal High ness's gratitude, 
^t/iecitofes of hts ivit, playfulness, and extraordinary precocity. 
.-Im offeted a portion of poor Larkins for my supper, but dtihne 
vntk horro*- h\xdman brings me a young crot^ile. fishy, hti ' 
vety palatable. Old crocodiles 1m tough, ditto rhinoceros. Visii't 
the Queen Mother—an enof /nous old Gorilla, quite white. Rr^( 
scribe for Her .T faf i/r. .!/« ting of Got illas at what appears' dt 
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pntifaptpni amongst them : presidtid over by old Gorilla in Cocoa- 
nut^brev}ig. Their sports. Their customs. A privileged class 
amongst them, JSxtnToniinary, likeness of Gortlhts to people at 
home^ both at Charleston, S. £7.» my native place; and London, 
England, which / have visited. Flat-nosed Gorillas and blue¬ 
nosed Gorillas; their hatred, and wars bchocen them. In a part 
of the country (its gen^raphical position described) I see several 
negroes under Gorilla domination. Well treated by their 
masters. Frog-eating Gorillas ai^o^s the Salt Lahe. Full- 
headed Gorillas—thcirmiitiial hvdility. Gi cen Island Gorillas. 
Adore quarrelsome than the Itull h< ind hoiel much louder. 
/am called to attend one tf the fi t ■. F.c.dint partiality 

of H.R.II. Jor Ml J,ii/in{\v < 1 / !;e tf large red-headed 

Gorilla. JJoio shall I est ape •' 

<\y, how indet'd’ I)o>ou wi^-h to know’ Is your curiosity 
excjtcd? Well 1 do knowhow I csL.i|Tt'd. I could toll the most 
extraordinary ad\enlurcs that hnpjicm'il to me 1 could show 
you rcst'mblanccs to people at home, that would make them 
Wue with T\f'i and you track youi s'drs with l.iuglucr. . . . 
Afid what IS the reason I cannot write this paper, having all the 
facts before me? 'I'hr icasun is, that wsilking down Saint James 
Street yesterday, I jm t a fii 1 who says to me, “ Koundaliout, 
my boy, haM* you m cu joi piitme,-' Ih-to it ist" And lie 
pulls out aixirtrai', i.\ecnt(. m photography, of )cmr humble 
servant, as an immense and mst unpleasanl-fcalurefl baboon, 
with long hairy hands, am ailed bv tin. waggish artist *' A 
Literary Gorilla,” O hour Ami now you sec why 1 cant 
play off tins joke myself inorahsc on the fable, as it has 

been narrated already >/' ii:,\ 
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The I'roup of dusky thildirn of the caplivity on the next page 
is copied oiii of a liule sketch-book which L enmed in many 
a ’XMindLiboul jounu'y, and will point a moral as well as any 
otiicx sketch m the volume. 'Ihc drawing was in»(lc in a 
country where th( re was such hospitality, friendship, kindness* 
shown to the humble ilesigncr, that his eyes ilo not care to look 
out foi faults, or In*, ])en to note them. How they sang; how 
they laughed and grinned, how they seraiied, bowed, and 
coiiiphineuU'd >uu and eath other, those, negroes of the cities 
of the Southern parts of the then k mied States I My business 
kept me in the towns , T was but in oiu* negro-plamntion village* 
and thciewere onlj wonu'ii and Iittk children, the men being 
out iifield. Hut there was plenty of chn'rfulncss m the hutS* 
under iho great liees—1 S|X'ak of what 1 saw—and amidst 
the dusky bondsmen of the cities. I wiinesserl a curious gaiety; 
heard amongst the lilack folk endless singing, shouting, and 
laughter, and saw on holidays black genllenicn and ladies 
arrayed m such splendour and comfort as fix'clioni workmen 
in our towns st Idom cvhibit. What a gnu and bow that dark 
gentleman performed, wiio was the porter at the colonel's, 
when he said, “ You w^lto your name, ni.is'r, else I will forgot/' 

I am not going into ihe slavery question; 1 am not sm advo^ 
cate foi ‘‘the institution," as I know, madam, by that ang^ 
loss of your head, you .ire “about to declare me to be. Foi* 
domestic purposes, my dear lady, it seemed to me about the 
dearest institution that can be devised. In a house in a Southern 
city you will find fifteen negroes doing the work which John, 
the cook, the housemaid, and the help, do perfectly fn your 
own com for table l..ondon house. And these fifteen negroes ar^/ 
the pick of a family of some eighty or ninety: twenty am toj^; 
fickj or too old for work, let us say; twenty too clumsy; two^ 
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a score of Bengal Ll-'jih.ml*-, ^^l^pn [ n^tt] but a i-.rglc stout 
horse to pull my brcnighani. 

How hospitable they were, those Souiliem men’ In the 

^ was an account hy a gcnileinnn nt Rirhmotul of hia 

'c-^inKluhinent. Six Lurof>caii servants v^ould have kqjt his liouse and 
;«tmles'well, “His fanii,' he said, “ tartly ••ufficcd to inainiain the 
o^lpoes residing on it." 
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North itself the welcome was not kinder, as I. who have eaten 
Northern and Southern salt, can testify. As ibr New OrlleanSf 
in .Spnng-timc,—just when the orchards were flushing over with 
peach-blossoms, and the sweet herbs came to flavour the juleps 
—It seemed to me the city of the world where you can cat, and 
drink the most ani siifTor the least. At llortleaux jtself, clarct 
IS not better to dunk than at New Orleans It was all good— 
believe an e\pcit Kulntt' from the half-dollar M^doc of'the 
public hotel table, to the private gentleman's choicest wine. 
Claret is, somehow, good in that gifted pi,ace at dinner^ at 
siippei, atul at breakfast m the iiiorniiig. It is good: it is 
superabundant—.ind ihei t* is nothing to pay. Find me speaking 
of such a country • When I do, pone me pijprn campis • 
smother me in a tli'scrt, or let Mississippi or Garonne drown 
me! At that coinfoitalilo tavern on I’ontchartram we had a 
bouillobatsse than wIiilIi t better was never eaten at Marseilles: 
and not the Ic.V'-t he vda<.he in the morning, 1 give you my word; ^ 
on the contnry, you onl> waki; with .i sweet lefreshing thirst for 
claret and W'atei. 'I hey s.i> there is fever there m the autumn : 
but not in the spiing time, when the pe.ach-blossonis blush 
over the orchards, and the sweet lierbs come to flavour'the 
julops. 

1 was bound Horn New Orleins to S.nnt I^ouis; .ind our walk 
was constantly on the Levee, w hence wc could sec a hundred of 
those hiiije white Mississippi steatruTs .u their moorings in the 
nvci' " Look,” said niy frit'nd Lochlomond to me, as vve stood 
one day on the (piay—" look at that iwist * I-ook at that coffee¬ 
house l^hind It ' iMi, last year a steamer Mow up in the river 
yonder, jiisl whcie >ou see those men pulling off in a boat. By 
that post wheie mju .aie standing a nude was cut in two by 
fragment of the burst niachineiy, and a bit of the chimney-stdve 
in that first-floor w indow of the cofiTeo-house killed a negro who 
was cle.ining knives in the top room '" 1 Iwik-jd at the post, at 

the cofliio-house window,-at *hc steamer in winch I was going 
to embark, at my friend, with a pleasing interest not divested of' 
melancholy Ycstord.iy n was the mule, thinks I, who was cut 
in two. It may be cros nnhi. Why, in the same little sketch-, 
book there is a draw ing of an Alabama river steamer which blew 
up on the very next voyage after that in which your humbl^x 
servant was on board! Had I but waited another 
might have—— Tbesc incidents give a queer zest to the 
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down die upstream in Atnerica. V^n oor buge, tall, white, 
pasteboard caislle of &. steafoer began to work up stream, every 
limb in her creaked, ,and groaned, and quivered, so that you 
mi^t fao^she would burst right off. Would she hold together, 
or would she split into ten millions of shivers ? O my home and 
childien 1 Would your humble servant's l>ocly be cut in two 
across yonder chain on the Lc\cc, or be preci|at.ittHl into yonder 
fir$t-4loor, so ns to damage the chest ot a black man cltitning 
boots at the window > The lilack man js s.ih* for me, thank 
goodness. But you see the little nccident have hap'i)enetl. 
It has happened; aivl if to a muli', why not to a more docile 
animal? On our journey up the .Mississippi, 1 give you my 
honour W'e were on fire three tiinL:., and burnt d our Look-rouni 
down. Tile deck at night was a great firework -the chimney 
spouted myriads of st us, whivh feil blackening on oiir garments, 
sparkling on to the deck, or ghvining into the mighty stream 
through vvliich we lalxmrcd—th* iiughty yellow ftream with nil 
Its snags 

How 1 kept up my coinage throii*;!! these dangers shall now 
be narrated. The cvcdlent Imdlord of the "Saint Charles 
Hotel," when I was going awnj, In'gged me to accept two Ixittles 
of the very finest Cognne, with his eoinphnirrils , and I lound 
theory in my statc-rocmi w nh rn> luggage [^jchlomund mine to 
see biG off, and, as he :3(]ucezeP my hand at parting, " Hound, 
about,” says he, " tin wine jTia)ii l lx; very gootl on tmarrl, .so I 
have brought a doren-casc c'f the Mf-doc wlmh you liked,” 
and wc grasped togulbrrihe h.mds of friendship and farewell. 
Whose boat is tins pulling up to th>‘ ship? It is our fnend 
Glenlivat, who gavi- us the diiinei on L.ike Pontchartrairi. 

Houndabout,” sa)*s he, "we have itiihI to do what we could 
for you, my boy ; anti it b.xs Imsji iJonc t/c arr/y" (I delcel .i 
hind tremuIousncAS in t!ie good feiiuvv s voice as he .sjxmL's) 

" Isay—-hem !—the a—the wine isn’t too good on board, .so Tve 
brought you a c'o/cn oi -MttUx. for your voyage, you know, 
And God bless you, and when 1 come to iKinrlon in May 1 
shall come and see von. Hallo! licres Johnson eoriiu to sec 
you off, too!" 

As lam a miserable sinner, W'bcn Johnson grasped my hand, 
b9 said, *' Mr. Roundalxmt, you can't Ix: sure of the wine on 
boMltd these steamers, so I thought I would bring you a little 
casexif that light claret which you liked, at my house." Hi dt 

F 
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ireis! No wond^ I could face the Mississippi with'so much 
courage supplied to me! "Where arc you, honest hiimdSf who 
gave me of your kindness and your cheer? May 1 be con~ 
sidcrably bcnled, blown up, and snagged, if I speak hard Voids 
of you. May claret turn sour ere 1 do! 

Mounting the stn'am it chanced that wc had very few 'pas¬ 
sengers. How far IS the famous city of Memphis from New 
Orleans? L do not moan the Egyptian Memphis, but the 
American Memplns, from which to the American Cairo we 
slowly toiled up the river—to the American Cairo at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi nvers. And at Cairo wc 
parted romp.iny from the bait, and from some famous and 
gifted fellow passengers who joined us at Memjihis, and whose 
’^pictures wc had seen in many cities of the South. I do not 
give the names of these remarkable laeople, unless. ,by some 
wondrous chance, in inventing a name I should light upon that 
real one which some of them bore; but if you please I will say 
that our fellow-passongors whom we look in at Memphis wcA: 
no less personages than the Vermont Giant and the famous 
Bearded Lady of Kentucky and her son. 'J'licir pictures 1 had 
seen in many cities through which 1 travelled with my own 
little performance. I think the Vermont Giant was a trifle 
mllcr 111 his pictures than he was in life (being represented in 
the former as, at least, some two storeys high}; but the lady’s 
prodigious l>eai(l received no more than justice at the h,inds of 
the painter, that portion of it which I saw being really most 
black, rich, and curly—I s.ty the portion pf beanl, for this 
modest or prudent woman kept I don't know how much of the 
tieard covered up with a red handkcrehiof, from which 1 suppose 
it only emerged w'hcn she went to betJ, or when she exhibit^ it 
professionally. 

The Giant, I must think, was .nn overrated giant. I bavp 
known gentleincn, not m the profession, Ixittcr made, and 1 
should say taller, tlian the Wmiont gentleman. A straiigte" 
feeling I used to have at meals; when, on looking round Qiur^ 
little 'society, I saw the (iiant, the Bearded L.idy of Kentueiy,' 
the little Bearded Boy of Lbice years old, the Captain (this I 
think, but at this disumce of time I would not like to make 
the &i..i«'mcnt on affidavitl, and^ the three other passengeilf^all 
with their knives in their mouths making play at the dj^ber 
—a strange feeling 1 say it was, and as though I was in 
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of ogrte."' But,<A!ter all, why so squeamislr? A few scores of 
yeais badc^ the finest gentlemen and ladies of Europe did the 
like, Belinda ate with her knife: and Sacebarissa had only 
that weapon, or a two>prongcd fork, or a spoon, for her pens. 
Hove you ever looked at Gilmy's print of the Pnnee of Wales, 
a languid voluptuary, retiring after bis meal, and noted th^ 
toothpick which he uses ? . . , You an* rights madam; 1 own 
that the subject is revolting and terrible. I will not pursue 
it, QnJy—allow that a gentlcniaii, in a .'iluky steamboat, on 



adangcroui iiier, iii .l 1 ii oil country, wlmJi caught fire three 
times during the voy.i,i:o- ^jf course 1 mean llie stc.unlwat,’ 
not the country)—a giant, a \or.i(ious supercargo, a 
bearded lady, and a little boy, not thrc*c years of age, with a 
,chin already quite black and curly, all ]>1>ing their Mctuals down 
their throats with their kiii\es- allow, macl.ini, that in such a 
^ihpany a man had a right to feel a little nervous. I don't know 
Wjbietlicr you have ever remarked the Indian jugglers swallowing 
their' knives, or seen, as 1 have, a wliole talile of people per> 
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forming the same tridc i but if yOu look at their e 3 res wbco th^ 
do it, I assure you there is a roll in them which is dreeulhtl* 

Apart from this usage, which they practise in oomiDOit' wh^ 
many thousand most estimable citizens, the Vermont gentleman, 
and the Kentucky ^\liiskered lady—or did 1 say the reverse?— 
whichever you like, my dear sir—were quite quiet, modest, 
unassuming people She sat working with her needle, if I 
renietnbcT right, lie, I suppose, slept in the great cabin, whicli 
was seventy feet long at the lc.ist, nor, I am bound to say, did 
1 hear m the night any snores or roars, such as you would fancy 
ought to accompany the sleep of ogres. Nay, this giant had 
quite a small appetite (unless, to be sure, he went forward and 
ate a sheep or two in private with his horrid knife—oh, the 
f'Ccadful thought; but m public, I say, he had quite a delicate 
appetite), and was also a teetotaler, 1 don't remember to have 
heard the lady's voice, though I might, not unnaturally, have 
been curious to hear it. Was her voice a deep, rich, magnificent 
boss; or was it soft, lluty, and mild > I shall never know no\f. 
Even if she conies to this country, I shall never go and see her. 

I have seen her, and for nothing. 

You would have fancied that as, after all, we were only 
some half-dozen on board, she might have despensed with her 
red handkerchief, and talked, and eaten her dinner in comfort: 
but in covering her chin there was a kind of.modesty. 'fhat 
beard was her profession : that beard brought the public to see 
her’ out of her business she wished to put that beard aside as 
it wem. as a barrister would wish to put off his wig. I know 
some who cany theirs into private life, and who mistake you 
and me for jury-boxes when they address us: but these arc 
not your modest barristers, not your true gentlemen. 

Well, I own I icspccted the laily for the modesty with which, 
her public busmens over, she retired into private life. • 
respected her life, and her beard. That beard having doneitv 
day's work, she puts it aw.ay in a handkerchief; and becomes, 
as far a., in her lies, a private ordinary person. All public men 
and women of good sense, I should think, have this modesty., 
When, for instance, m iny small way, iX)or Mrs. Brown comes^ ^ 
simpering up to me, with her album m one hand, a pen io the 
other, and says, "Ho, ho, dear Mr. Roundabout, write uS Onjg', 
oi your amusing," &c. &c., my beard droi>s behind my had^ 
kcrghief instantly. Why am I to wag my chin and grih-^' 

* ^ » s 
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Bfrfr.'down's gpod pl^suie? My dear madam, I have betm 
making ^oes all day. It is ihy profession. I do my ^ comic 
business with the greatest pains, seriousness, and trouble: and 
with it make, I hope, a not dishonest livelihood. If you ask 
Monsieur Blondin to tea, you don’t have a rope stretched from 
your garret window to the opixssite side of the square, and'' 
request Monsieur to take his tea out on the centre of the rope? 

I lay my hand on this waistcoat, and declare that not once 
in the course of our voyage together did I allow the Kentucky 
Giant to suppose 1 was s])eculating on his stature, or the 
Bearded Lady to surmise that I wished to peep under the 
handkerchief which muffled the lower part of her face. 

"And the more fool you,” says some cynit. (Kaugh, those 
cynics, I hate ’em!) Don't you know, sir, that a man of 
genius is pleased to have hLs genius iccognised , that a beauty 
likes to be admired, that an ai tor likes to be applauded; 
that stout old Wellington hiiiiselt w\is pleased, and smiled 
when the people cheered him as he passed? Suppose you 
had paid some respectful eleg.int compliment to that lady^ 
Oppose you had asked that giant if, for once, he would 
take anything at the liquor-bar? you might have learned a 
great deal of curious knowledge regarding giants and bearded 
ladies, about whom you evidtuUy now know very little. 'ITicre 
was that little boy of tJiree years old, with a line beard already, 
and his little legs ami arms .is sei'ii out of his little frock, 
covered with a dark down. Wliat a queer little cnpeiing satyi ! 
He was quite good-natured, eh Idish, ratlier solemn, lie had 
a little Norval dress, 1 remember: the drollest little Xorval. 

I have s.iid the 13. L. had another child. Now this was a 
little girl of some six years old, as fair and as smooth of skin, 
dear marlam, as your own darling cherubs. She wandered 
about the great cabin rjuite melancholy. No one Seemed to 
care for her. All the family aifectinns w'ere centred on Master 
Esau yonder. His littlti beard w.is beginning to be a little 
fortune already, whereas Miss Ros.ilba was of no good to the 
family. No one would pay a cent to sec her little fair face 
No wonder the poor little m.aid was melancholy. As I looked 
at'her, I seemed to walk more and nio}c in a fairy talc, and 
morh and more in a cavern of ogres. W.is this a little foundling 
they had picked up m some forest, where lie the picked 
l)6hcs of the queen her tender mother, and the tough old 
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defunct monaidi her father? No.' Doubdess th^ wd?e 
good<naturcd people, these. 1 don't believe they- were dnkind^ 
to the little girl without the moustaches. It may hscve been 
only my fancy that slie repined because she had a ^eelk no 
more bearded than a rose's. 

Would you wish your own daughter, matlam, to have a 
smooth cheek, a modest air, and a gentle feminine behaviour, 
or to be—1 won't say a whiskered prodigy, like this Bearded 
Lady of Kentucky—but a masculine wonder, a virago, n female 
personage of more than female strength, courage, wisdom? 
Some authors, who shall be nameless, arc, I know, accused of 
depicting the most feeble, brainless, namby-pamby heroines, 
for ever whimpering tears and prattling commonplaces. You 
vi^uld have the lieroinc of your novel so beautiful that she 
should charm the captain (or hero, whoever he may be) with 
her appearance; surprise and confound the bishop widi her 
learning; outride tlie squire and get the brush, and, when he 
fell from his horse, whip out a lancet and bleed him; rescue 
from fever and death the poor cottager's family whom the doctot 
had given up, make twenty-one at the butts w'Uh the rifle, when 
the poor captain only scored eighteen; give Inm twenty in ftAy 
at billiards and beat him; and draw' tears from the professionail 
Italian people by her exquisite performance (of voice and violon¬ 
cello) in the evening!— 1 say, if a novelist would be jiopularwifh 
ladies—the great novel-readers of the world—this is the sort of 
heroine who would carry him through half-a-dozcn editions. 
Suppose 1 had asked that Bearded Lady to sing! Confess, now, 
miss, you would not have been displeased if 1 had told you that 
slie had a voice like I^ablache, only ever so much lower. 

My dear, you would like to be a heroine? You would like to 
travel in triumphal caravans ; to see your effigy placarded on 
city walls: to have your levies attended by admiring crowds, 
all crying out, “ Was there ever such a wonder of a woman?'' 
You w'ould like admiration ? Consider the tax you pay for ' 
You w'ould be alone were you eminent. Were you so dis-,, 
tinguished from your noisjhbours—I will not say by a beard and 
whiskers, that were odious—but by a gn'at and reiUarkablA 
intellectual superiority—w'ould you, do you think, be any 
happier? Consider envy. Consider solitude. Consider Um 
jealousy and torture of mind which this Kentucky ‘lady, 
feel, suppose she should hear that there is, let us say. a 
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prodiBy^ wHh a l^caxd-laxger than tiers. Consider hovr she is 
separated irom her kind the possession of that wonder of a 
bwh 'Vinicn that beard grows grey, how lonely she will be* 
the poor old thing I If it falls off, the public admiration falls 
off top; and bow she will miss it—the compliments of the 
trumpeters, the admiration of the crowd, the gilded progress of 
the ear. I see an old woman alone in a decrepit old caravan, 
with cobwebs on* the knocker, Avith a blistered ensign flapping 
idly over the door. Would you like to be that deserted person? 
Ah, Chloe! I'o be good, to be simple, to be modest, to be 
loved, be thy lot. lie thankful tiiou art not taller, nor stronger, 
nor richer, npr wiser than the rest of the world! 
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. Mine is one of your No. 12 diaries, tlircc shillings cloth boards; 
silk limp, gilt edges, threc-and-six; French morocco, tuck ditto, 
four-and-six. It has two pages, ruled with faint lines for memo¬ 
randa, for every week, and a ruled account at the end. for the 
twelve months from Januaiy to December, where you may set 
down your incomings and your expenses. I hope yours, my 
respected reader, are large; that there are many line round sums 
■of figures on each side of the page. liberal on the expenditure 
side, greater iltill on the receipt. I hoix:, sir,-you will be "a 
better man," as they say, m ‘62 than m this moribund '61. whose 
■career of life is just coming to its terminus. A better man in 
purse? in body? in soul's health^ Amen, good §ir, in alk 
Who IS there so good in mind, body, or estate, but bettering 
won't still be good for him ? O unknown l'''ate, presiding over 
next year, if you will give me better health, a better appetite, a 
■better digestion, a better income, a better temper in '62 than you 
have bestowed in ’611 think vour servant will be the better for the 
changes. For instance, I should be,the better for a Acw coat. 
This one, I acknowledge, is very old. llie family says so. My 
■good friend, who amongst us would not be the better if he would 
give up some old habits ? Yes, yes. You agree with me. You 
take the allegory ? Alas! at our time of life we don't li^e to 
give up those old habits, do we? It is ill to change. ThefC is 
the good old loose easy slovenly bedgown, laziness, for example. 
What man of sense likes to fling it off and put on a xK^lgtandi 
prim clress-coat that pinches him? There is the cosy wrapj 
rascal, self-indulgence—how ea.sy it is! How warm t How It 
always seenis to fit! You can w'alk out in it, you can godo>ivs 3 i\' 
to dinner in it. You can say of such what 'Fully says of ^ 
books t'emoc/ai nabiscum, peregrtnatur, rusficaiur. It 
little slatternly—it is a good deal stained—^it isn't l>ecortim|^ 
it smells of cigar-smokc; but allons done t let the world " 
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idle and sloven, 1 love my ease better than my neighbour s 
opinion/ 't live to, please myself; not you, Mr. I)aiidy, with 
youc^ supeilel^ious airs. I am a philosopher. Perhaps I live 

in my and don't make any other use of it-'lye won't 

pursue further this unsavoury metaphor; but, with regard to 
some of your old habits', let us say- 

t. The habit of being censorious, and speaking ill of your 
neighbours, 

9 i The habit of getting into a passion with your man-servant, 
your maid-servant, your daughter, wife, &c. 

3. The habit of indulging too much at table. 

4 * The habit of smoking in the dining-room after dinner. 

S* The habit of spending insan'i sums of money in hnc-^-brac. 
tall copies, binding, Elzevirs, &c ; '20 I’oit, outrageoasly fine 
horses, ostentatious entertainments, and what not. Or, 

6. The habit of screwing me inly, when rich, and chuckling 
over tlic saving of half-a-crown. whilst you are poisoning your 
friends and family with bad wine. 

7. The habit of going to .sleep immediately after dinner, 
instead of cheerfully entertaining Mrs. Jones and the family. 
Or, 

vjMr 

6. Ladies ! The habit of running up bills with the niiUiucrs, 
and swrindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 

9. The habit of keeping him w liting for breakfast. 

la The habit of .sneering at Mrs. lirown and the Miss Browns, 
because they are not quite ifu inoude, or quite so genteel as Lady 
Smith. 

11. The habit of keeping your wi etched father up at balls till 
live o'clock in the morning, when he has to be at his office at 
eleven. 

12. The habit of fighting with each other, dear Louisa, Jane, 
Arabella, Amelia. 

13. The habit of (/ho.rjf^ ordering John Coaclmi.m three- 
quarters of .an hour before you w ant him. 

Such habits, I sa>, ‘■n or madam, if you have had to note in 
your diary of '61, I have not the slightest doubi you will enter 
in your pocket-book of '62. There are habits Sns. 4 and 7, 
for example. I am morally sure that some of us w'ill not give 
Up those bad customs, though the women cry out and grumbk', 
^d sco]d ever so justly. There are habits Nos. 9 and 13. I 
perfectly certain, my dear young ladies, that you will 
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continue to keep Joha Coachman waiting; that yon will ocmtiniie 
to give th^most satisfactory reasons fojr keeping him‘waitings 
and as for ( 9 ), you will show that you once (on the 1 st of ApHl 
last, let us say) came to breakfast first, and that you are 
first in consequence. 

Yes; in our ’62 diaries, I fear we may all of us make sokne -of 
the '61 entries. There is my friend Freehand, for instance. 
(Aha! Master Freehand, how you will laugh to find youtself 
here!) F. is in the habit of spending a little, ever so little, 
more than his Income. He shows you how Mrs. Freefiand 
works, and works (and indeed. Jack Freehand, if you say she is 
an angel, you don’t say too much of her); how Ihty toil, and 
how they mend, and patch, and pinch; and how they can*t live 
on their means. And I veiy much fear—nay, I will bet him 
half a bottle of Gladstone 14^. per dozen claret—that the 
account which is a little on the wrong side this year, will be.a 
little on the w rong side in the next ensuing year of grace. 

A diaiy. Dies. Hodic. How queer to read are some of the - 
entries in the journal! Here are the records of dinners eaten, 
and gone the way of flesh. The lights bum blue somehow, and 
we sit before the ghosts of victuals. Haik at the deadjok^' 
resurging I Memory greets them with the ghost of a smil^ 
Here are the lists of the mdiMduals who have dined at your own 
humble tabic. The agonies endured before and during those 
cntcrlamments arc renewed, and smart again. What a failure 
that spct'ial grand dinner was! How those dreadful occasional 
waiters did break the old chma! What a dismal bash poof 
Mary, the cook, made of the Fnuich dish which she wauUi tiy 
out of P’rancatelli! How angiy Mrs. Pope was at not going 
down to dinner before Mrs. Bishop! How Tnmalcliio sneered 
at your absurd attempt to give a feast; and Harpagon cried 
out at your e.\travngance and ostentation! How Lady Almack 
tmllied the other ladies in the drawing-room (when no gentle- 
men were present) never asked you back to dinner again: lc&' 
her card by her footman : and took not the slightest notice of 
your wife and daughters at I..ady Hustleby's assembly 1 On tbb 
other hand, how easy, cosy, merry, comfortable, those little 
dinners were ; got up at one or two days' notice; when eveity*'’ 
body wa^ contented; the soup ns dear as amber; the wineTa^, 
good as Trimalchio's own ; and the people kept their 
waiting, and would not go away till midnight I ^ 
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.Aloiijf with the catalogue hf l^gone pleasures, baUs* ban- 
<)U^, and the like, which the pages record, com^ a list of 
mueih more important occurrences, and remembrances of graver 
import. On two days of Dives's diary arc printed notices that 
*' Dividends are due at the Bank " Let us hope, dear sir, that 
this announcement considerably interests you; in which cose, 
probably, you have no need of the almnnack-niaker's printed 
reminder. If you look over poor Jack Kcckless's note-book, 
amongst his memoranda of racing odds given nnd token, 
perhaps you may road ■—" Nabbani’s bill due 29th September, 
15J. 6 (i." I.ct us trust, os the day lias passed, that the 
little transaction here noted has been satisfactorily terminated. 
If you are paterfamilias, and .1 woithy kind gentleman, no 
doubt you have marked down on your register, 17th Dccoraljer 
(say), *' Boys come home.” AI'. how can*fijlly that blessed day 
is'marked in tJicir hale call lul ir.s ' In my time it used to lie, 
Wednesday, 13th November, "5 -Koeehs front the holidays 
Wednesdiiy, 20II1 November, “4 weeks from the holidays.'* 
until sluggish time sped on, and we came to FPNhSDAY i8ti€ 
DECli^MtiER.' Oh rapture! Do you lemcnibcr jioa-shoolers? 

think we only had them on going home for holidayrs from 
private schools—at public schools men are loo dignified. And 
then came that glorious aimounccmenr, Wednesday, 27th, 
'*Papa took us to thr* l^JntonllInc, " or if not ]i.ip.i, peihaps you 
condescended to go to the pit under charge of the footman. 

That was near tin,* end of the year--and mamma gave you 
a new pocket-ljook, perhaps, with a little coin, tiod bless her, 
in the pocket. And that pou^ct-bjok was ^or next year, you 
know; and in that pocket-book you had to write down that 
sa^ day, Wcdnestlay, January 3.ph, eighteen hundred and 
never mind what,—when Doeioi Birch's young friends were 
expected to rc-nsscmble 

■ Ah me! Every person who turns this page over has his 
own little diary, 111 paper or ruled m his memory tablets, and 
in which are set dow'n the transactions of the now dying year. 
Boys and men, we have our calendar, mothers and maidens. 
For example, in your calendar pocket-book, my good Elixa, 
what a sad sad day that is—how fondly nnd bitterly remem¬ 
bered—when your Ix>y went off to his regiment, to India, to 
danger, to battle perhaps. What a day was that last day at 
'.home, when the tall brother sat yet amongst th& family, the 
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fittle ones round about bim wondering at saddle^boxes, unifibiriDS, 
sword-casesr gun'cases, and other wondrous apparatus' of war 
and travel which poured in and filled the hall; the new dresstttfiP" 
case for thebeard not yet grown; the great 5 word>case 
which little brother Tom looks so admiringly I What a dinner 
that was, that lust dinner, vihcn little and grown c^ilchen 
assembled together, and all tried to be cheerful I What a 
night was that last night, when the young ones were at roost 
for the last time together under the s imc roof, and the mother 
Idy alone in her chamber counting the fatal hours as^they 
tolled one after another, amidst her tears, her watching, her 
fond prayers. What a night that w.m, and yet how quickly the 
melancholy dawn came! Only too soon the sun rose over the 
houses. And now in a moment more tlie city seemed to wake. 
The house l^cgan to stii. The family gathers together for the 
last meal. For the last time in the midst of them the widow 
kneels aniongst her kneeling children, and falters a prayer in 
which .she commits lier dearest, her eldc'St born to the care of 
the Father of all O night, what tears you hide~what prayers 
you hear! And so the nights pass and the days succeed, until 
that ont comes when tears and iiarting shall be no more. 

In your diary, as m mine, tlicre are days marked with sad¬ 
ness, not for this year only, but for all On a certain day— 
and the .sun perhaps shining c\er so bnglitly—the house-mother 
comes down to her family, with a sad fate, which scares tlio 
children round about in the midst of their laughter and prattle. 
They may have forgotten—but she has not—a day which camc« 
twenty years ago it may bo, and which she remembers only too 
well: the long night-watch, the dreadful dawning and the ram 
beating at the pane; the infant speechless, but moaning in'its 
little crib; and then the awful calm, the awful smile on the 
sweet cherub f.ice, wlien the cries ba>e ceased, and the little , 
suffering breast heaves no more. Then the children, as tlvy 
sec their mother's face, remember this was the day on which 
their little brother died It was before they born; but ahq 
remembers it. And as they pr.iy together, It seems almost aST 
if the spirit of the little lost one was hovering round the group. 
So they pass away: friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, groW||: 
people, aged, infants. As wc go on the downhill jodrnev, ^ 
milestones are gravestones, and on each more and more n3tni$i$^ 
arc written; unless luply you live beyond man’s common ^ 
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when fricinds htiye diropped oiT, and, tottering, and feeble, and 
nnpiticd, you reach the terminus alone. 

In this past year's diaiy is there any precious day noted 
on which you have made a new friend? This is a piece of, 
good fortune bestowed but grudgingly on the old After Sl 
certain age a new friend is a wonder, like Sarah's child Aged 
persons are seldom capable of bearing friendships. Do you 
remember how warmly you loved Jack .and Tom when you weve 
at school; what a passionate regard you had for Ned when 
you were at college, and the iinmen.se letters you wrote to 
oath other? How often do jou ^\nte, now that post.igc costs 
nothing? There is the age of lilossonis and sweet budding 
green; the age of goneroas summer; the autumn when the 
leaves drop; .and then ninter, shivering and lure Quick, 
children, and sit at my feet. for they are cold, very cold: and 
it seems as if neither wine noi worsted will warm 'em. 

In this past year’s* diary is thcic any dismal day noted in 
which you have lost a friend? In mine lin*re is. I do not 
ntean 1 ^ death Those who arc gone, you have. Those who 
departed loving you, love you still; and you love them always. 
They arc not really gone, those dear ho.irts .ind true , they are 
only gone into the ne\t loom; and you will presently gel up 
and follow them, and yonrler door will close, uponyw/, and you 
will be no more seen As 1 am in this cheerful mood, I will tell 
you a fine and touching stoiy of a doctor which 1 heard lately. 
About two years since there was, m our or some other city, a 
famous doctor, into whose consulting-rrx^m erowds came daily, 
so that they might lie healed Now this doctor had a suspicion 
that there was something \itally wTong with himself, and he 
W'ent to consult another famous physician at Dublin, or it may 
be at Edinburgh. And ii'* of Ivdinliurgb punched his comrade's 
&ides; and listened at his heart and lungs; and felt his pulse, 1 
suppose; and looked at his tongue; and when he had done. 
Doctor London said to Doctor Edinburgh, " Doctor, how long 
have I to live ’ " And Doctor Edinburgh said to Doctor London. 
“Doctor, you may last a year." 

^Tben Doctor London came home, knowing that what Doctor 
Edinburgh said was true. And he made up his accounts, with 
and Heaven, 1 trust. And he visited his patients as usuaL 
^And he went about healing, and chcenng, and soothing .and 
4 octoring; and tbousa:ftds of sick people were benefited by him. 
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And he said not a word to his family at home; tntt livisd 
anion|:st them cheerful and tender, and calm and fovhilf; 
though he knew the night was at hand when he should see th^' 
and work no more. 

And it was winter time, and they came and told him that ^ 
some man at a distance—very sick, but very rich—wanted him ; 
and, though Doctor London knew th.it he was himself at death’s 
door, he went to the sick man ; for lie knew the large fee would 
be good for his clnldren after him. And he died; and his lanuly 
never knew, until he was gone, that he had been long aware Of 
the inevitable doom. 

'I’his is a cheerful carol for Chi istnias, is it not ? You see, in 
regard to the.su Koundabout di5couisc.s, I never know whether 
tiicy are to be nu-rty or dismal. My hobby has the bit in his 
mouth; goes his own way; and sometimes trots through a 
park, and somctiuifs pacts by a cemetery, T\\o days since 
came the punter's little emissary, with a note saying, " We are 
waiting for the Roundabout PajK'r! ” .\ Roundabout Paper 
about what or whoiu^ ITow stale it has become, that printed • 
jollity about (Jii istmas! Caiols, and wiissail-bowl'«, and holly,,' 
and mistletoe and yule-logs dc commanda —uhat heaps of these 
have we not had for years past! Well, year after )rear the 
season comes. Come Irost, come thaw, come snow, come rain, 
year after year my neigiibour the parson has to make his sermon. 
They arc getting together the bonbons, iced cakes, Christmas 
trees at Fortnum and Ma.son’s now. 'I lie genu of the theatres 
are comijosing the (.hristnias pantomime, which our young folk 
will .see and note anon in their little diaiies. 

And now, brotlnen, may [ ctmchide this discourse with an 
extract out of that great chary the newspaper’ I read it but’, 
yesterday, and it his mingled iMth all iny thoughts since then. 
Here are the two paragraiilis, which appeared following each 
other:— 

*' Mr. R , the Aflvooale-General of (’alciilta, has been , 
appointctl to the post of 1 Aigislaiivc Member of the Council of ^ 
the tioveruor-Cleneral." 

"Sir R. S , Agent to the(iovernor-General for Central tnilLi, ' 
died on the 29th of Oetobei, of bronchitis." , 

These two men, whose different fates an* recorded in 
paragraphs and h,alf'a>do7eu lines of the same newspaper, 
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SOQ& In ond of tho stori«s by the present writer; n man 
ia Uescribeti tottering ^'lup the steps of the ghaut," having just 
ppried with his child, whom he is despatching to England from 
In^ I wrote this remembering in long long distant days, 

, such a ghaut, or river stair, at Calcutta; and a day when, down 
those steps, to a boat which was in mailing, came two children, 
whose mothers rumainud on the shore. One of those ladies 
was never to see her boy more; and he, too, is just dead in 
India, "of bronchitis, on the 29th October.” Wc were first- 
■Cousins; had lx:en little phiyinates and friends from the time of 
Our birth; and the first house in London to nhuh I was taken, 
was that of our aunt, the nioiliei of his Honour the Member of 
Council. His Honour w.is c\eM then a gdUlenian of the long 
robe, being, in truth, a baby in arms. We Indian children* 
were consigned to .a school ot which our deliuUd paients had 
heard a fa\ouinb]c rejxirt, but which was governed by a horrible 
little tyrant, who inatle oui >oung livis so miserable that 1 
remember kneeling by my little bed of a night, and -saying, 
"Pray God, 1 may dieain ol my inoliier 1 ” 'I'lience wc went to 
a public school; and my cousin tu Addiscombe and to India, 

"For thirty-two year'),” the paper says, "Sir Kiehiiiond 
Shakespear faithfully and fli vcnedly serverl the tjovernnicnt of 
India, and during ih.it periml but otkc v isiti'd J'lngl.ind, for a 
few months and on pubh> duty Jn hit military eapaeity he 
saw much service, was pr^ii.t m tight general engagements, 
and was badly wounded in the last In 1840, when a young 
lieuten.int, he had the r.tre goixl foituue to be the means of 
rescuing from almost hopcle .s slavery in Khiva 416 subjects of 
the Empt'ror of Russia, anti, but lwoye.ar5 later, greatly con¬ 
tributed to the li.'ippy n’< every of our own prisoners from a 
similar fate in Cabul. 'Ihinughoiit bis c.'iicer this ofllccr was 
ever ready and zealous for the public servicf\ anti freely risked 
life and liberty in the di>-ili.irge of his duties Lord Canning, 
to mark his liigh '(n .f of .Sir Richmond Shakesjx'ar's public 
services, had lately ofiiTi d him the Chief f'oiunnssionership of 
Mysore, which he hral aetepted, and was about to undertake, 
when death teiininnted Ins rarcer." 

AVhen he came to I^ndon the cousins and playfellows of 
early Indian d;iys met once again, and shook hands. " Can 
-1 do anything for you^” I renieniliTei the kind fellow asking. 
He^was always asking that question of all kinsmen; of all 
-i^dows and orphans; of all the jxior, of young men who 
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might need his purse or bis service. 1 saw a young 
^yesterday to whom the hrst words Richmond S^stkespeat 
wrote on his arrival in India were, "Can I do anything for 
you?" His purse was at the command of all. His kind 
h.ind was always open. It was a gracious fate which sent 
him to rescue widows and captives. Where could they have 
had a champion more chivalrous, a protector more loving and 
tender. 

I write down his name in niy little Ixxjk, among those of 
others dearly loved, who, t<xi, have been summoned hence. 
And so we meet and part, wc struggle and succeed; or we 
fail and drop unknown on the w.ay As we leave the fond 
mother's knee, the rough trials of childhood and boyhood 
: and then manhood iS ufion us, and the battle of life, 
with Its chances, perils, wounds, defeats, distinctions. And 
Fort William guns ,ire saluting in one in.an's honour,* while 
the troops .we firing the last volleys over the other’s grave- 
over the grave of the br.ive, llu: gentle, the faithful Christian 
soldier. 


* W. R , ebul M.irtli ca, tSOa 
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Most of us icll nkl iii on; Unnlic*'^. I'lio wife .inrl 

<;hilclrcn laugh for the hmiciredih Itnio at tJu* joke. The old 
servants (thougli olcl MTvanls nii fewer v\cry day) nod and 
smile a rect^gnition at the wrll'kiiown anrodoie. "Don't tell 
that story of t'iroii‘-o in the g-in roDni," sii\s Diggory to Mr. 
Hardcaslle in llii- i»la>, "or J ^lu^t laugh " As we twaddle, 
and grow old and forgetful, we may tell an old stoiy; or, out 
of mere benevolence, and :i wisli to .nmu-e ;i ituMid when con’ 
versation is flagging, disiTit<*r :i Joe Miller now and then; but 
thr practice is not rpiite honest, and entniK .i certain necessity 
of hypocrisy on story hearei.*. and tellers. It is a sad thing, 
to think that a man with wliat \oii call .i fund of anecdote 
is a humbug, inon* oi less aneable and [iluivint. W'Jiat right 
have I to tell my "(itoust in llu’ gun-room ' o\«t and over 
ill the presence of mv wif", mother, mothei-iU’Iaw, sons, 
daughters, old ftxitm in or p itlom-niaid, coniidenlial di'fk, 
curate, or what not ^ I smirk and go through the history, 
giving my admirable imilatmn's of the (hai.ict<*rs mtioduced; 
I nimiic Jone 


culpable. 1 can imagine many a worlliy man, wlio begins 
unguardedly to read this page, mid conus to the present 
sCntonce, lying back in his chair, thinking of that story which 
he has told innocently for fifty years, and rather pitcou.s1y 
'Owning to himself, "Well, well, it rr wrong; J have no right 
to cafl on my poor viifu to laugh, iny daiightL'is to affect to 
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be amused, by that old old‘jest of mine. And tb^^^Hl'inild 
have gone on laughing, and they would have preteddbd to 
be amused, to their dying day, if this man had not flung.his 
diunper over our hilarity." ... I lay down the pejji and 
think, "Are there any old slorieb whith I still tell mys^ in 
the bosom of iny family? Have I an) Grouse in my gun¬ 
room ?" If there are such, it is because my iiiumoty Yails; 
not because 1 want applause, and wantonly rqvat mysielf. 
You see’men with the so-callcd fund of anecdote will not 
repeat the same story to the same individual; but they do 
thiqk th.'it, on a new iviriy, the repetition of a joke ever SO 
old may be honouiably tried. I meet men walking the London 
streets, bearing tin* best reputation, men of anecdotal pow'ens: 

know such, who Miry likely will lead this, and ‘-ay, "Hang 
the fellow, ho itumiis me f ' And so T do No- -no man ought 
to tell an anecdote inou: ih.nn tin ice, l« t ii') say, unless he is 
sure* he is si>i akmg mil) to gi\e plensme to Ins hearers—^unless 
he feels that it is not a ineie desiie foi jirube which makes 
him open Ins jaws 

And IS It not wall wiileia as vMlii nuontenyi * Ought they 
not to have tlieir ingenuous modest) ? May .luthors tell old 
stones, and how imiiv liiin's o\t r ■* When I eoiiie to look at 
a plate whuh I have visited any time these twenty or thirty 
years, I recall not the jilaie miTel), but the sensiUiona 1 had 
at first seeing it, an;l vvhitli arc quite dilleient to iiiy feelings to¬ 
day. Tliat first d.IV .it Calais the voices of the women crying 
out at night, as the vessel came alongsiclL the piei ; the supper 
at (JuiUacq't, and ih«" il.vvoui of the eutU ts and wine; the. red- 
calico canopy iindei whith bslejit; the tilcfl floor, and the fresh 
smell of the shwts, the wondt iful iiostillion in his jack-lTOQts 
and pig-t<iil .—all return with ])< rfect clcairiess to niy mind, and 
1 am sct'uig tli'Mii, uid not the obieii.s which are actually undpv* ■ 
my eyes. Hero Cal.us. Yondei is th.iL conmnssionor I have ’ 
known this score of jo.irs. Here are the women screaming'and ', 
bustling over the bdgg.ige, the people at the passport-bnxricr 
W'lvo lake your lepers My good people, 1 hardly ^ yoti/ 
You no more inteiest me than .1 tlo/eii orange-vvorneu in. Cov'cnt"' 
Garden, or .1 shop book-keeper in Oxford Street. But >QU 
make nil think of a tune when voii were imleed wonderful 
behold—when the little I’lonch soldici's wore white cogkadtjiS^tiu 
their shakos—^vvhen the diligence was forty hours going to ^ 
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and ^'|:reat'bqoied postillioD, £L4 sufveyi^I by youtfafiit eyas 
from the coup6, with his jitrons his ends of rope for the harness, 
and his clubbed pigtail, was a wonderful being, and ^iroductivc 
of endless amusement. You young folks don't remember 4lifi 
apple girls who used to follow the diligence up the hill beyond 
Boulogne, and the delights of the jolly load? Jn making Con'< 
dnental journeys with young folk, im oldstei may be veiy quiet, 
and, to outward app^'arnnee, mcKuieholy; but really he has 
gone back to the dajs of his jouth, and hr is seventeen or 
eighteen years of age (as the case may be), and is amusing him- 
with all his might He is noting the hoises as they come 
squealing out of tlu- post-house j ud a^ muhnght; he is enjoying 
the delicious meals iit iicanv us .iiul Amicjis. and quailing inf 
UHtum the rieh table d'hote v\i'ic, he is h.ul-fellovv with the 
conductor, and alive to all lh<' lueidcnts of tlu' load. A man 
can bealiv’o m ibik) and 1830 at tin* same tiiiu , don't you SiNi? 
Bodily, I may !>■; in i860, inijt, s lent, torpid , but in the spirit 
I am walking about 111 i*S28, let us say;—111 a blue di ess-coat 
. and brass buttons, a sues l hgiired silh waisteo it (uhich 1 button 
round a slim waist with perfect easi), looking .tt beautiful IxMiiga 
with g^'got sleeves and lea tr.iv hati iindei the golden chesthuts 
ofifie Tuilerics, or rfiund the Place Veiuloiiie, when* ther/w/oirt 
A/fTiTi: is floating from the statin i''ss (oImiiki .Shall we go and 
dine at " Bomb.ud.i'*. " ncai iJic “ II()le] I5releuil." or at the 
“CaffS Virginie"^ Aiv.ay* " Honibaicla's ” and the " H6lel 
Breieuil'’ have Ixcn pulled ilo.vu ever ,0 long. '1 lu-y knocked 
dow'ti the poor old V'lgimau ( oflee-houa, l.i-ii jear. My spirit 
goes and dines ther' M> bndy, pel haps, is se,iU‘d with ever 
so many people in a r.iilvv.iv i.image, and no woiuler niy com¬ 
panions find me dull and silent. Have \ou ivad Mi. Dale 
Owen’s "I'oolfaHs on thr* Honndaryof Anotlier Woild"?—(Afy 
dear sir, it will make >oiir iiair stand quite Teficshmgly on end.) 
In that work you will read that when genilimen's or ladies* 
spirits tmvcl oT a few 'si^oie oi thousand miles to visit a frieml, 
their bexties he cpiiet and m a torpid stale in then ixids or in 
their arm-chairs at home .So in this w.iv 1 .nm absent. My 
soul whisks away thiity years back into tlie jiasi 1 am looking 
out anxiously for a Ix'aid. I am getting past the .age of loving 
.I^yron's poems, and pretend that I like Wmdsworih and Shelley 
,{lDUch better. Nothing I eat 01 drink (in ic.T-on| disagrees with 
' aiMt; and I know' whom I think to lx‘ the movt lovely creature m 
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the vix>r1fT. v\h, dear makt (of that temote but \rd1>r^eifAbfir£(l 
perirxl), are you a wife or widow riow?—are you deadl^<HUC 
you thin and withered and old?—or arc you grown iQUcb 
Atouter, with a false front?—and so forth. ^ 

O h^liza, Eliza?—Stay, xcas she Eliza? WVH, I protest X faa^ 
forgotten what your Christian name was. You know 1 onfy 
iiu-t you for two days, but >our sw*eet face is before me now, and 
the roses blooming on it are as fresh as in that time of May. 
All, dear Miss X—, my tmml youth and ingenuous modesty 




avouhl h.i\t’allowed me, even in m\ private thoughts, to 
adilress yoiTolftH^^t tllair 

(though I conceal it) 1 remen perfectly well, and thatyqar 
dear and respected father was A' brewer. 


Carillon.—I was awakened itbis morning with the diime 
w'hiLh Antwerp catheilral clock pl!?>** half-hours. 'Ihe Ittijq.' 
luas been haunting me ever since, You dre^, 

<lrink, walk, and talk to yourself toVfbor tune; theii indudfl^ifr 
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jingle Companies you qH day: you read the sentences of the 
pafier te their rhythm. 1 tried \meouthly to imitate the tune 
to the ladies of the family at breakfast, and they $ay it is the 
Shadow Dance of " Dinorah.*^ It may be so. I dimly ns 
member that my body was once present during the {jerforniance 
of that opera, whilst my eyes were closed, and my intellectual 
Ihcultics dormant at the back of tin: liuv; howlieii, I hav« 
learned Uiat shadow dance from hearing it pealing up ever so 
high in the air, at night, morn, noon. 

How pleasant to lie awake and listen to the cheery ivnl! 
whilst the old city is asleep at mulnight, or waking up rosy at 
sunrise, or basking m noon, or cwqn by the scudding ram which 
dri\^ in gusts o^er the broad ,5l,ice'), .ind the great shining 
river; or sparkling in snow whirli dres'ses up a hundred thousand 
masts, peaks, and low'ers, or wrapt round with thunder-clouil 
canopies, before which the white gables shine whiter; day and 
night the kind little carillon us fantastie melodics overhead. 
Thu bells go on ringing -/iw vacant^ moriuos phwgtoit, 

fulgura frangunt, so on to the pa^^t .inrl futui e ten.scs, and for 
how many nights, days, and years! Whilst the French were 
pitching their fulgura into C hassi^'s citadel, the bolls went on 
ringing quite cheerfully- W'hilsl the scaffolds wcie up and 
guarded by Alva’s soldiery, .iiul regiments of |X>nitents, blue, 
black, and grey, poured out of churches and eoiuents, droning 
their dirges, .ind marohing to the plate of the Hotel de Ville, 
where heretics and rebels w* \ • lo mcei their tlooni, the liells up 
yonder were thiintnig at then .ijipolnletl hnlf-lmurs and (juarters^ 
and rang the mauvixx^ quart d hearc foi mans a ixior *'Oul. This 
bell can see .is far away as the towers and dykes of Roiterd.ini. 
That one can erdi a grcelmg to St. L rsulii’s .at lirussels, and toss 
a recognition to that one .at the town-hall of Oudeiinrde, and 
remember how after a gi'Mt struggle tlicru a hundred and fifty 
years ago the whoh pi.rii was covered with tlie flying l‘'rei)ph 
cavalry—Durgund), ami Hern, .ind the ('hevaher of S?t. (icorgo 
flying like the rest. "What is your clamour jiboiit Oudenarde?" 
say 5 another bell (liob Major this one must b') " He still, thou 

querulous old dapper • / can see over to Hoiigoumonl and 
^nt John. And aliout forty-five years since, 1 rang all through 
^ one Sunday in June, when there was such a Imile going on tti 
' .the corn-fields there, as none of you others ever heard tolled of. 
from morning service until after \es[XTs, the Fiench and 
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English were all at it, diitg-dong/' And then calls, of ];i^[Siness 
intervening, the bells have togi\-e up their private jingle) Jiestltne 
their professional duty, and sing their hourly chotlis put'df 
"Dinorah.” ' '' 

What a prodigious distance those l3cUs can be hoard 1 Itvas 
nwakened this morning to tiieir time, I say. I have Iseen hea^ 
ing it constantly ever since. And tills house whence I WtitO, 
Murray says, is two hundred and ten miles from .Antwerp. And 
It is a week off, and there is the bell still jangling lt.s shadow 
dance out of ** Dinorah " An audible shadow', you understand, , 
and an invisible sound, but cjuitc distinU , and a plague take 
the tunc 1 

iUNDF-R Tiir. TIi;li <?.—Who has not seen the church under the 
bells? Those lofty aisles, tliosc Iwihglit chapels, that cuiiil:)er> 
some pulpit wall its Inige earvmgs, that wide grey pavement 
flecked with vaiious li.ghi fmin tlic jewelkd windows, those 
famous pictures between tlic vohtnunous column^ over the 
altars, which twinkle with thi'ir ornaineiits, thiir \olivc little 
Silver he.irts, logs, Jnnlis, then lilllt; guilt ring tapers, cups of 
sham roses, and w hat not ? 1 saw iw o i og]mi.nt.s of little scholars 
creeping in and forming square, e.itli in its <ij:>pointcd place, 
under the vast loof; and teachers prc^rntlv coming to them. 

A stream of li.ght from the jewi'lleil windows t>ea»ns slanting 
down U[»on each little squad of clnldren, and the tall back¬ 
ground of the church retires mt<» a greyer gloom. Pattering 
little feet of laggards arriving echo ihmugli ilie great nave. 
They trot in and join ihoir regiment, gathered under the .slant-^ 
ing sunlx*.ims. What are they'leaining^ it truth? Those 
two grey ladies willi tlieir Ixioks in then hands in the midst of 
these little iieople have no doubt of the tinth of every word they 
have printed under their eyes. Ix)ok, tlirough the windowis 
jenpellod all over with Saints the light comes .streaming dhwn 
from the .sky, and Heavui'a own illuminations fiaint the bookf 
A swwt touching picture iiiclcetl it is, that of the little dii((^rca 
asscmble<1 in this immense temple, which has endured for ^ 
and grave teachers bending over them. Yes, the picture is very 
pretty of the children and their teachers, and their book-— but 
the text? Ts it the truth, the only truth, nothing but the truth ' 
If I thought so, 1 would go and sit dowm on the form futm 
pu/fs, and learn the precious lesson with all iriy heart. 
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I submit, an obstacle to conversions is the 
intnisfeii and Impertinence of that Swiss fellow with the baikiric 
—the ofliccr who answers to the beadle of the British Islands, 
and is pacing about the church with an eye on the congregation. 
Now the boast of Cathoiicrs is that their churches aic open to 
all'; but in'" certain places and churcfics there are c.\ceptions. 
At Home I have been into Saint IVtoi's at all hours: the doors 
am always open, the lamps are always burning, the faithful are 
for^cvw kneeling at one .shrliie or the other. But at Antwerp 
not sp. In the aftemoon you can go to the church, and be 
civilly treated; but you must pay a franc at tin* side* gate In 
the'forenoop the dooi-s are open, to be sure, ,uul (here is no 
one to levy an entrance ftc 1 w.is standing c\er so still, 
looking through the great gatt s of the choii at the twinkling 
lights, and listening to the duiant chants of the luicsts per¬ 
forming the servia', whm a swent chonis from tlio oigan-loft 
broke out bc*hmd mo ovi’rhcad, and 1 turned lound. My friend 
the drum major cccicsusiic w.i'^ down upon me in a moment. 
"Do not turn your back to tlic .diar during diMne service,” 
pays he, in very intelligible l'aigli*,li. 1 tak<‘ the rebuke*, and 
turn a soft right-about face, and listen awhile as the service 

■ continues. Sc'e it T (annnt, i n tin* altar and its ministrants. 
Wc arc separated from tin ^i' by a gr«.at sercen and closed 
gates of iron, llirongli Alum ilie lamps giitu-r and the chant 
conics by gusts only Sccinp, scoie of children trotting down 
a side aisle, I think I may follow them, 1 am tired of looking 
at that hideous oltl puljiit with its giotcs«jue monsu'rs and 
decorations. I sliji off to t!u* side aisle, lail my friend the 
drum-major is instantly .iftei me almost 1 tlioiiglu ho was 
going to lay hands on me, “ You mustn't go there," s.ays he; 
**you mustn't disturb the wtvicc " 1 was mu\iiig as rpiieily 
as might lx:, and ten p.u'ts olT there were tweniy children 
kicking and chattering nt tlicsr en'c. 1 jiuint them oui to the 
Swiss, "They ccjou to prav," .says he " don't eomc 

to pray, yon "-‘ When 1 come to |Kiy,'' says T, "I am 

welcome," and with this withering sarcasm, I w.ilk out of 
church in a huff. 1 don’t envy the: (echngj ot that l^eadle 
after receiving point blank such a stroke of wit. 

‘ r 

'/■’IjEO BelgicuS. —PerJiaps you will sa> after this I am a 
|NF|(fil^ced critic. 1 sec the pictures in the cathedral fuming 
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under the rudeness of that tjeadle, or, at the laulTul hOuors and, 
pripes, pestered by a swarm of shabby touters, wh6;t^nao 
behind me chattering m bad English, and Avho would have 
me see the sights through their mean greedy eyes, '£fie|ter 
see Rubens anywhere than in a church. At the Acadehiy, 
for example, where you may study him at your leisure. But 
at church?—I would as soon ask Alexandre Dumas for a 
sermon. Either would paint you a martyrdom very fiercely 
.and picturesquely—writhing muscles, flaming coals, scowling 
captains and eveciitioners, swarming groups, and light, shadd, 
colour, most dexterously brilliant or dark; but in Rubens 1 
am admiring the perfot incr rather than the piece. With what 
astonishing rapidity he travels over his canvas; how tellingly 
die cool lights and warm shadows arc made to rontrast and 
relieve each other; how that blazing blowsy penitent in yellow 
satin and glittering hair camos down the slrc.im of light across 
the picture! 'I’liis is the way to \sork, my boys, and eant a 
hundred florins a day See • I am as sure of my line ns a 
skater of niiikmg hia figuic of eight' and down with a sweep 
goes a brawny arm or a flowing curl of drapery. I'he figures 
arrange themselves .as if by magic The paint-pots are. 
exhausted m furnishing brown shadows. Ihe pupils lo6k 
wondering on, as the master careers over the canvas. Isabel 
or Helena, w'lfe No i oi No, 2, .an* silting by, buxom, 
exuberant, ready to be painted, and the children are boxing 
in the cornci, waiting till they are wanted to figure as cherubs 
in the pK'tnie Crave burghers .and gentlefolks come in on 
a visit. TJierc are ojsiers .ind Rhenish always ready on 
yonder table Was iheie ever such a painter^ fie has liecn 
an ambasSiUlor, an actual r.xccl]ency, and what belter man 
could be chosen? He speaks all the languages. He earns , 
A hundred Iknins .1 day. Prodigious! Thirty-six thousand, 
five hundred florins a )car. Enoinious' He rides out to hni ■ 
castle with .1 score of gentlemen after him, like the Governor, ’ 
'ITial is his own porn,111 as Saint Citorge. You know h<f ijS 
an English knight? 'Ihose are his two wives as the two,'’ 
Maries. He chooses the handsomi'st wives. He rides thid 
handsomest liorscs. He paints the handsomest pictures. He'' 
gets th' handsomest prices for them. That slim young Vhii 
Dyck, who was his pupil, has genius too, and is paint»ig|||I| , 
tlie noble ladies in England, and turning the heath* of 
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/ of And Jordaens—what a droll dog and cl<iver fellow f 

-> Hatve you: seen his l^t $nonus? The master hinnself could ,iiot 
jiaitit better. And his altar-pjece at Saint Bavon's? He can 
' paint you anything, that Jordaens can—a drunken jollificatioit 
of boors and doxies, or a martyr howling with half his skin 
oft What a knowledge of anatomy I But there is nothing 
like the master—nothing. 11c can paint you his thirty-six 

thousand fi\'C hundred florins' worth a year. Have you heard 
'Of what he has done for the French Court ? I'rodigious! I 
can't look at Rubens's pictures without f.incying I see that 
liandsome figure swaggering before the canvas. And HanS 
Hemmolinck at Bruges^ H-ivi- you never swii that dear old 
hospital of &tint John, on pai>siiig the gate of winch you enter 
into the fifteenth century? 1 sec the woiindi.'d soldier still 
lingering in the liotise, and tended by the kind grey sisters. 
His little panel on its e^sel is placed in the light He coverts 
his board with the most \vt./nclious licautiful little figures, in 
robes as bright as nibies and amethysts. 1 think he must 
have a magic glass, in which he catches the reflection of little 
cherubs with many-coloured wings, very little and bright. 
Angels, in Long crisp robes of white, surrounded with haloes 
of gold, come and flutter .ii ross the mirror, and ho draws 
them. He hears mass evt'iy <liv He fasts through I-cnt. 
No monk is more aastcie iiiid holy tli.in Ilrins. Which do 
you love best to liehoUl, du- lamb or the lion? the eagler 
rushing through the storm, anJ pouiuing mayhap on carrion; 
«r the linnet warbling on the spray? 

By mudi tlie most deliglitful of the Christopher set of Rubens 
' to my mind (and c«o is introduced on these occasions, so that 
the opinion may pass only foi iny own, at the reader’s humble 
servifec to Im received or declined) is the " I’rosentation in the 
Temple," splendid in colour, in sentiment sweet and lender, 
linely conveying the story To lx: sure, all the others tell Uieir 
tale unmistakably, witness that coarse “Salutation,” that magui- 
licent “ Ajloration ol the Kings” (at the Museum), by the same 
.strong downright hands ; that w'ondcrful " Communion of 5 >aint 
Francis," which, I think, gives the key to the artist'sbetter 
tl\itn any of bis performances. I have passed hours before that 
.picture in my time, trying and sometimes fancying 1 could 
junderstand by what masses and contrasts the artist arrived at 
•^his efEbct. In many others of the pictures parts of bis method 
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are painfully obvious, and you s&s how gnef and agony^-ate 
produced liq^ blue lips, and eyes rolling bloodshot widi dh^ oT 
vermilion. There is something simple in the practice. Conical 
the eyebrow sufficiently, and place the eyeball near it,—^by a;few’~ 
lines you have anger or fierceness depicted. Gi\e me a mouth 
with no special expression, and pop a dab of carmine at ‘oadh 
extremity—and there arc the bps smiling. This is art if you. 
will, but a very naive kind of art. and now you know tlie triclt, 
don't you see how easy it is ? * 

Tu QuoQirc.—Now you know the trick, suppose you take a 
canvas and sec whether yon can do it ? There are brushes, 
palettes, and gallipots full of paint and varnish. Have you tried,. 
Ti ^ dear sir— you, who set up to be a connoisseur ? Have you, 
tried? 1 havc—and many a day. And the end of the day's 
labour. O dismal conclusion I Is tins puerile niggliug, thds 
feeble scrawl, this imixitcnt rubbish, all you can producC'^you, 
who but now found Rulxins commonpl.icc and vulgar, and were 
pointing out the tricks of his mystery? Pardon, O great chief, 
magnificent master and poet I You can do. Wc critics, who 
sneer and arc wise, can but pry, and measure, and doubt, and ' 
carp. Look at the lion. Did you ever see such a gross, shaggy, 
mangy, roaring brute? Look at him eating lumps of raw meat 
—positively bleeding, and r.iw and tough —till, faugh t it turns 
one's stomach to sec him—O the coarse wretch ! Yes, but he 
is a lion. Rubens has lifted his great hand, and the mark he 
has made h.ts endured for two ccntuncs, and we still continue 
wondering at him, and admiring him. What a strength m that 
am\ ! What splendour of will hidden behind that tawny beard, 
and those honest eyes ! Shar[x:n your pi*n, my good critic. 
Shoot a feather into him : hit him, and make him wince. Yes, 
you may hit. him fair, and make him bleed, too; but, for all 
that, he is a lion— a mighty, conquering, generous, rampagious 
l.eo Belgtcus - monarch of his wood. And he is not dead ycl, 
and I will not kick at him. « 

Sir Antony,— In that " Pietd" of Van Dyck, in the Museum, • 
have you ever looked at the ycllow-robcd angel, with the black': 
scarf thro» n over her wings and robe? What a charming^' 
figure of grief and beauty I What a pretty compassion it 
spires 1 It soothes and pleases me like a sweet rhythmic * 
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, Seib Itowir deKeately the^ydlow robe contrasts with the blue shy 
beitaiklk and'the scaif Unds the two 1 If Rubens lacked grace. 
Van I!^ck abounded in it. What a consummate elegance I 
WtiM a per£»:t cavalier I No wonder the fine ladies in England 
Admired Sir Antony. Look at- 

* Here the clock strikes three, and the three gcndannes who 
keep the Mus<^ cry out, ‘' AUons > Sortons ! J 1 esi Irois heures! 
AUez I Sortez! ” and they skip out of the gallery as happy os 
boys running from school. And \vc must go too, for though 
many stay behind—many Lntons with Murr.iy's Handbooks in 
their handsome liamls—they have paid a franc lor entrance-fee, 
you see; and w'c knew' nothing about the franc for entrance 
until those gendarmes witii sbcaihod s.ibres had driven us out of 
this Paradise. 

But It was g<jr»d to go and flnvo on the groat quays, and see 
the ships unlading, and by lh<^ CLtadd, and wondui hoVrabouU 
and whereabouts it was so strong. Wc evpt'cl a citadel to look 
like Gibraltar or Ehrcnbrcitstcin at least. But in this one there 
is nothing to sec but a flat plain and some ditches and somt' 
trees and mounds of uninteresting green. And then I roinciubcr 
how there wa.s a boy at school, .1 little clumpy fellow of no per¬ 
sonal appeamnee whatever, who couldn’t Ik* ovcrcuineexcept by 
a much biggot chainpion, ami Uic iniinonsist quantity of thrash¬ 
ing. A perft ct cit.'ulc 1 of a 1 oy, w itli a (ienei.jl Cliassii sitting in 
‘ ihatborab-proof c.'iscm.itc. hMic.art, letting blowaftci blow come 
thumping alxmt h''> liisad, .ind ncvci thinking of giving in. 

And W’C go home, .incl wc cIiik* in the company of Britons, at 
the comfortable Hold du Paic, and wc* hau* bought a novel 
apiece for a shilling, and i vi ry Imlf-hour the sweet carillon plays 
the waltz from "Dmorali" in the an. And wc have bt*cn 
happy; and it seem.*: about a month .sinci* wc left London 
yesterday , and nobody knows where w'C .arc, and we duly care 
and the postman. 

Spoorweg.—V ast green flats, speckled by spotted cows, and 
bounded by a grey frontier of w'lndmills ; shining canals stretch¬ 
ing through the green; odours like those exhaled from the 
Thames in the dog-days, and a fine pervading smell of cheese; 
..little trim houses, with tall roofs, and grr*at windows of many 
panes; gazelxis, or sunimcr-houscs, hnngtng over pea-green 
canals; kind-looking, dumpling-faccU ioriners’ women, with 
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taced caps, and golden IVontletS and earr^gs j about tbe ■ 
and towns which we pass a great air of comfort and neauusss; 
a queer feeling of w'ondcr that yon can't understand what youi! 
fellow-passengers are saying, the tone of whose voices, and .a 
certain comfortable dowdincss of dress, arc so like our own 
whilst we are remarking on these sights, sounds, smells, the^ 
little railway journey from Rotterdam to the Hague comes t6 
:m end. I speak to the railway porters and hackney coachmen ‘ 
111 English, and they reply in their own language, and it seentii 
somehow a.s if wc undcrst«>o<l e.icli other perfectly. The carriage 
dnves to the handioino, comfortable, cheerful hotel. We sit 
down a score at the table, and there is one foreigner and his 
wife,—I mean eiery other man and woman at dinner are 
1 : i% 1 ish. As we are close to the sea and in the midst of endless 
canals, we lia v e no llsh We are reminded of dear lilngl.'ind by the 
noble prices which we pay foi win<*s. I coiiiess 1 lost my temper 
yesterday at Rotteidam, w'here 1 had to ixi^ a tlorm for a Ijotllc 
of ale (tile water not being drinkable, and countiy or Bavarian 
beer not Ix'ing genteel enough for the hotel), —I confess, I say, 
that my fine temper was luflled, when the bottle of pale ale' 
turned out to be a pint bottle, and 1 riit'ekly told the waiter 
that 1 had bougiit beer at Jerusalem nt a less price But then 
Rotterdam is eiglueen houis fiom London, .iiid nhe steamer 
with the passengers and beer comes up to the hotel windows; 
w'hilst to Jerusalem they ha\e to carr}' the .ile on camels' backs 
from Beyrout or Jaffa, and through hordes of marauding Ambs, 
who evidently don't care for ])alc ale, though I am told it is not 
forbidden in the Koran Mine would ha\e been veiy good, but 
I choked W'ltJi rage whilst drinking it. A Horm for a bottle, 
and that bottle having the words " impel lal pint," m bold relief, 
xin the surface ! It was too much. 1 intended not to sny any- 
tfiing about it; but 1 mur^ .spe.ik. A florin a bottle, and that 
bottle a pint! Oh, for shame ' for shame ' X can’t cork dow7i 
my indignation; 1 both up with fury; I am pale with wrath, 
and bitter with scorn. 

As we drove through the old city at night, how it swarmed' 
and hummed with life! What a special clatter, crowd, and \ 
outcry there was in the Jewish qnailcr, where myriads of young 
ones were cutting about the fishy street 1 Why don’t they haiee >' 
lamps? Wc passed by canals seeming so full that ix paitftff t 
of water more would overflow the place. I'hc 
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caSai.,oat the n^es buildings: the town-hall,^he cathc* 
dial/ the arsenal, thc'^nagogue, the statue of Erasmus. Get 
atetpgl IVe know the statue of Erasmus a'cll enough. We 
pass over drawbridges by canals where thousands of barges are 
at roost. At roost—at rest! Shall we have rest in those bed¬ 
rooms, those ancient lofty bedrooms, in that inn where we h^vc 
to pay a florin for a pint of pa—pshal at the "Now Bath 
Hotel," on the Boompjes? If this dnMry edifice is the "New 
Bath," what must the Old Hath be like> As I feared to go to 
bed, I sat in the enflee-room ns long ns I might; but three 
young men were imparting then private advcntuies to oadi 
other with such fieedom and li\oI ness th.it I felt I ought not to 
listen to their artless pratile. w 1 put tlu' light out, and felt 
the bcd-ciothes and dnrknesb o\ei whelm ino, it was with an 
awful sense of terror—th.it scat of sons.ition which I should 
think going down in a diviiig-bell would give. Suppose the 
appnratiLs goes wrong, .ind they don't undersl.intl your .signal to 
mount’ Suppose youi matches miss fire when you w'ake; when 
you want tln'm, when you will hiuc to rise in half-.an-hour, and 
’'do battle with the hornd enemy who crawls on you in the 
darkness? I protest J ne\er was more siiiprised than when I 
woke and Ulield the light of dawn. Indian birds and strange 
trees were visible on the imoient gilt li.mgings of the lofty 
Cbamlier, and through the windows the iSeoinpjes and the ships 
along the quay. W'c h.ive .ill read of deserters being brought 
out, and made to kneel, with iherrcyes b.uidagod, and hearing 
the word to " Kire " given ! I declare I underwent nil the tciTors 
of evecution that night, anil wonder how I evei escaped un¬ 
wounded. 

But if ever I go lo the ‘'I 5 .iih IIolcl," Rotterdam, .again, I am 
a Dutchman A guilder for .1 Ixittlc of pale ale, and that Ixiltle 
a pint! .'\h ' for sharaL,—lor shame ! 

Mink E.\sr in Mini Inn --Do jouobject to talk .nlioiit inns? 
It always seems to me to be very good talk \\'.i]ter Scott is 
full of inns. In " Don (puivoiu ’’ and " (Jil HI.Ls " there is plenty 
of inn-talk Stcnie, I’jLlding, ;ind .Smollett constantly speak 
aliout them; and, in their travels, the la->l two tot up the hill, 
jind describe the dinner quite honestly, whilst Mr. Sleine 
’ bficomes sentimental oier .i c.ib, and weps generous tears oicr 
^ ft donkey. 
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How I,admire and wonder ^ the fa^rmatkm in 
Handbooks^wonder how it i$ got, aiW'admirc the trav^^ 
who get it. For instance, you read: Amiens (please seUbct 
your towns), 60,000 Inhabitants. Hotels, &c.—"laon d‘-6r,** 
good and clean, ‘f Le Lion d'Argent," so so, “ Le Lion Nofir,? 
bad, dirty, and dear. Now, say, there are three travellers— 
tiircc inii-insptictor.s, who are sent forth by Mr. Murray on a 
great commission, and who stop at every inn in the world.' 
'Ihe eldest goes to the " Lion d'(^r " —capital house, good tables 
d'hdte, excellent wine, moderate charges. The second com¬ 
missioner tries the " Silver Lion "—tolerable house, bed, dinner, 
bill, and so forth. But fancy commissioner No. 3—the poor 
fag, doubtless, and lioots of the party. He has to go to the 
^Lion Noir.” He know', he is to have ,i bad dinner—he eats 
it uncomplainingly. He is to have bad wine. He swallows it, 
grinding his wretched teeth, and aware that he will be unWdl 
in consequence. He knows he is to have .1 dirty bed, and what 
he is to expect there. He po])s out thcc.incllc. He sinks into 
those dingy sheets. He delivers over his body to the nightly 
tormentors, he p.iys an exorbitant bill, and lu' writes down,' 
" Lion Noir, bad, dirty, dear." Next day the commission sets 
out for Arras, we will say, and they begin again ; “ Le Cochon 
d'Or,” "Ix: (’ochon d'Argent," "Le Cochon Noir"- and that 
is poor Boots’s inn, of course. What a life poor man 
must lead! What horrors of dinners he has to go through! 
What a hide he must ha\c! And yet not impervious; for 
unless he is bitten, how is lie to be able to warn others? No ; 
on second thonghts, you will perceive that he ought to have a 
very delicate skin. '1 he monsters ought to troop to him eagerly, 
and bite him in'jlaiitancously and freely, so that he may be able . 
to warn all fiituie liandbook-biiyers of their danger. 1 fancy 
this man devoting himself to danger, to diit, to l^ad dinners, to 
sour wine, to damp beds, to midnight agonies, to extortionate 
bills. £ admire him, 1 thank him. Tliink of this champion, ^ 
who dt votes his body for iis—this dauntless gladiator going to do 
battle alone in the darkness, with no other aiiuour than a li^^ 
helmet of cotton, and a /unca of calico. I pity and honour hiii^rt-' 
Go, Spartacus I Go, devoted man — to bleed, to groan, to sud^ 
—and stivlc in silence as the wild lx?a.sts assail thee 1 
How did I conic into this talk? 1 protest it was the 
Inn set me off—and here is one, the " HClel de Bdle Vue,‘ijai ^ 
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tb«[ ^ comfortoble, os, handsome, as dieeH^, as any I 
ever took rtiine ease And the Bavarian beer, tny dear friend, 

hov good and brisk and light it is 1 Take another glass—it 
xnfieshes and does not stupefy—and then \vc will sally out, and 
See the town and the park and the pictures. 

The prettiest little brick city, the pleasantest little park to ride 
in, the neatest comfortable people walking about, the canals not' 
unsweet, and busy and picturesque with old-world life. ^Rows 
.upon rows of houses, built with the neatest little bricks, with 
windows fresh painted, and tall doors polished and carved to a 
nicety* What a pleasant spacious garden our inn lias, all 
sparkling with autumn flowers, and bedi/cncd with statue.s! 
At the end is a ror% of trees, e.nd a summer-house, over the 
canal, where you might go and smoke a |)ii)c with Mynheer 
Van Dunck, and quite cheerfully catch the ague. Yesterday, 
as wc passed, tlicy were making hay, and stacking it in a barge 
whicli was lying by the me.idow, handy Round aliout Ken¬ 
sington l^alace there are 1k*uscs, roofs, chimneys, and bricks 
like these. I feci lh.it a Dutchman is a man and a brother. It 
is very funny to read the iie\vsp.iper, om* c.)ii understand it 
somehow. Sure it is the neatest, gayest little city—scoi*es and 
hundreds of mansions looking like Cheyne W.ilk, or the ladies’ 
schools about Chiswu k and Hackney. 

Le Gkos Lot - To a fi*\\ lucky men the chance befalls of 
reaching fame at oiicc, and (if it is of any profit uwj-ifuro) re¬ 
taining the admiration of the world. Did (xior Oliver, when he 
was at Leyden yonder, e\t;i ilnnk that he should paint a little 
picture which sluiuld seture him the applause and pity of all 
Europe for a century afar? He and Sterne drew the twenty 
thousand p^i^e of fame. I'hc lattei liad splcndirl instalments 
during his lifetime. The ladies pressed round him; the wits 
admired him; tlic fasUu»n hailed the suctessor of K.ibclais. 
Goldsmith's little gi'in was hardly so valued until later days. 
Their works still form the wonder and delight of tbe lovers of 
English art; and the pictures of the Vicar and Uncle Toby arc 
among the masterpieces of our English sthrxii*. Here in the 
Hague Gallery is Paul Potior'.s pale eager face, and yonder is 
the magnificent work by which the young fellow achieved his 
' fame. How did you, so young, come to paint so well ? What 
bidden power lay in that weakly lad, that enabled him to achieve 
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such a wonderful victory? Could little,Mozart, when he was 
five ycaRt old, tell you how he came to' play those wpiuli^l. 
sonatas ? Potter was gone out of the world before hr was thirty, 
Ijiit left this prodigy (and I know not how many more spect-' 
mens of his genius and skill) behind him. The details of this 
admirable picture are as curious as the effect is admirable aUd 
romp^ctc Ihc tvcatlier being unsettled, and clouds and SUU' 
shine m the gusty sky, we saw in our little tour numberless Paul 
!'otters—the meadows stn*akcd with bunshinc and spotted With*, 
the cattle, the city twinkling in the distance, the thunder-clouds 
glooming overhead. Napoleon carried off the piclurty {vz^e 
Murray) amongst the spoils of his bow and spear to decorate 
^15 triumph at the Louvre. If 1 were a conquering prince, I 
would have this picture certainly, and the Raphael “Madonna" 
from Dresden, and the Titian “ Assumption " from Venice, and 
that matchless RcmbmntU of the " 1 iissection.” The prostrate 
nations would howl with rage as my gcMidarmcs took off the 
pictures, niedy packed, and aildrcsscd to ** Mr. the Director of 
my Imperial I’al.uo of the Louvre, at Pans This sidc^upper- 
inost." The Austrians, Prussians, Savons, Italians. &c., should 
be free to come and visit my capital, and bleat w'ith tears before 
the pictures torn from their native eilu’s. Their ambassadors 
would mef,>k1y remonstrate, and with faded gnus make allusions 
to the feeling of despair occasioned by the ab.sence of the beloved 
works of art! Bah 1 1 would offer them a [>mch of snuff out of 
my lx)x as I walked along niy gallery, with their Excellencies 
cringing after me Zenobia was a line woman and a queen, but 
she had to walk in .^urehan's tiiiunph The/;w«W was/e» 
dilicat f En u %ovotis. mon cher nnjttsi eur f (The Marquis says 
the " Macaba" is delicious.) What a splendour of colour thebit:^ 
is in that cloud! Wh.it a ricliness, what a freedom of handling, 
and w hat a marvellous precision! I trod upon your Excdlciicy'.s 
corn i —a thousand pardons. His Excellency grins and dcclaixs 
that he ratljcr likes to have his corns trixldcn on. Were you 
ever very angry with iSmilt—tibout that Muidlo which wc hav« ■ 
bought ? The veteran lo\ ed that picture because it savcsl the 
life of a fellow-creature—the fcllow-cn'aturc who hid it, and 
I W'hom the Duke intended to bang unless the picture wras forth* 
coming 

We gave several thousand pounds for it—how many thouSOfid?' 
About Its merit is a question of taste which VKt will nut tten; 
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9tg>^ If yen choose,to place Murillo in the first eiass of 
paibterSk fiwndittg his claim upon tl;icse' Virgin altar-pieces. J wn 
yOtfir'hUDible servant. Tom Moore painted altar-pieces as well 
as MlUon, and warbled Sacred Songs and Loves of the Angels 
alter his fashion. I wonder did Watteau ever try historical 
subjects? And as for Greuze, you know that his heads will 
fetch j^iooo, j^iSoo, j^aooo,—as much as a Sevres cabaret of- 
E(Ose du Bairi. If cost price is to be your entorion of worth,' 
what shall we say to tliat little receipt for ten jiounds for the 
copyright of “ Pantdlsc Lost.” which used to hang in old Mr. 
Rogers's room? When living pamtci^s, as fiequcntly liappens 
if) our days,^ see their pictures sold .at auctions for four or five 
times the sums which they ongimlly leceivcd, aie they enraged 
or elated ? A hundred years ago the state of tlie picture-market 
,w^ different: that dn'ary old Italian stock w.is much higher 
than at present, Remhraiuit himself, a close man, was known 
to be in difficulties. If ghosts arc fond of money still, what a 
* wrath his must be at the present value of his W'orks ’ 

The Hague Rembrandt is the gioatesl .and gnindest of all 
his pieces to my mind. Some of the heads are as sweetly and 
lightly painted as Gainsborough's; the f.icos not ugly, but 
delicate and high-bred, the c'.qiiiMlp grey ♦ones :ire charming 
to mark and study; the hearls not plasteicd, tml painted with 
a free liquid bnish the result, one f)f tin* great victories won 
by this consummate chief, and left for the wonder and delight 
of .succeeding ages 

The humblest volunteer 111 the ranks of :irt, who has served 
a campaign or two cNcr.so ingloriously, has at least this good 
fortune of understanding, or fancying he is able to understand, 
bow the battle has been fought, and how ihc engaged general 
won it. This IS the Rhinelander’s most brilliant achievement 
—victory along the wh«‘>Ie hue 'Hie " Night-watch " .st Amster¬ 
dam is magnificent in jiaits, but on the side to the spectator's 
right, smoky and dim. 'Ihc ‘‘Five Masters of the Drapers" 
is wonderful for depth, strength, brightness, iiiassivc power. 
i What words are these to express a picture! to describe a 
,description! 1 once saw a moon nding in the sky serenely, 

’ attended by her sparkling m;uds of honour, and a little lady 
with an air of great satisfaction, " / inus/ sketch tt," Ah, 

. my dear lady, if with an H. B , a Bristol board, and a bit of 
-IjH^fa^tubber, you can sketch the starry firmament on high, 
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and tbc moon in her glpry^ I majce you my complimeiit I I^can't 
sketch *'Tbe Five Drapers" with any ink or pen"at ^r^l$ent 
at command—but can look with all my eyes, and be tha^ihil 
to have seen such a masterpiece. 

They say he was a moody, ill-conditioned man, the old ten^t 
of the mill. What does he think of the " Vander Heist" 
hangs opposite his ‘'Night-watch," and which is one of t|ie 
great pictures of the world ? It is not painted by so great a 
as Rembrandt; but there it is—to see it is an event of your 
life. Having beheld it, you have lived iA the year 1648, and 
celebrated the 'I'reaty of MUnster. You have shaken the hands 
of the Dutch Guardsmen, eaten from their platters, drunk their 
Rhenish, heard their jokes os they wagged their jolly beards, 
bThe Amsterdam catalogue discourses thus about it; a model 
catalogue, it gives you the prices paid, the signatures of the 
painters, a succinct descnption of the work.— 

“ITiis masterpiece represents a banquet of the Civic Guard„i^ 
which took place on the 18th June, 1648, in the great hall of the 
St. Jons Duele, on Llit* Singel ;it Atristcrdniii, to celebrate the 
conclusion of the Peace of Munster. The thirty-five figiifeS 
composing the picture are all portraits. ' 

"'The Captain Witsf.' is plated at the head of the tabid* 
and attracts our attention first. He is diessed in black velvet, 
his breast covered with a cuirass, on his head a broad-brimmed 
black hat with while plumes He I's comfortiibly sealed on a 
chair of black oak with a velvet cu^^hion, and holds in his left 
band, supported on his knee, a magnificent drinking horn, ‘ 
sunounded by a St. George destroying the dragon, and orna¬ 
mented with olive leaves. 'L'he eaptam’s features express 
cordiality and good-humour: he is grasping the hand of 
' Lieutenant Van Wavekn,' seated near him in a habit of dark 
rcy. with lace and buttons of gold, lace-collar and wnstbands, 
is feet crossed, with boots of yellow leather. With large tops» 
and gold spui-?, on his head a black bat and dark-brown plumes.-; 
Pehind him, at the centre of the picture, is Ihc standanbbearerl' ^ 
‘Jacob Banning,' m an easy martial attitude, hat in hand, his' 
right hand on his (.hair, his right leg on his left knee. He liol^- 
the flag of blue silk, in which the Viigin is embroidered" 
a silk 1 such a flag I such .a piece of painting I), "emblematic 
the town of Amsterdam. The Imnner covers his Shoulder, 
he looks towards the spectator frankly and complacently. 

" Dk man behind him is probably one of the scigeants. 
fiead IS bare He wcafs a cuirass, and yellow gloves, 
stockings, and boots with large tops, and kneecaps cd 
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tte nc^^'ifc on bis -knees, and in his hand a pi^ of haito, 
of ^nd a knife. 'Fhc old man behind is probaUy 
* Woaiam the Dri>mmer.' He has his hat in his right hand, 
and in his left a gold-footed wineglass, filled with white wine. 
He, wears a red scarf, and :t black satin doublet, with little 
slaves of yellow silk. Behind the drummer, two matchlock 
laCni ate seated at the end of the table. One in large black 
habit, a napkin on his knee, .-i h.ruste-col of iron, and a linen 
sdatf and collar. He u eating with his knife Ihc other holds 
a long glass of white wine J*'our musketeers, with different 
shaped hats, are l>chmd these, one holding a glass, the three 
oAers with their guns on their &lK>ii 1 der.s, Other guests arc 
placed between the personage who is giving the toa«t and the 
standard-bearer. One with his h.ii off and his hand uplifted, is 
talking to another. 'I'he second is carving a fowl. A third 
'holds a silver plate; and anolhci, in the l^ckground, a silver' 
flagon, from which he tills a (up The corner behind the 
captain is filled by two scaled imsonagcs, one of whom is peel¬ 
ing an orange. '1 wo otliers ai'^ aUiiulmg, armed with hallxsrts. 
of vtrbom one holds a plumed hat. r^eliind him arc otlici three 
individuals, one of them holding .a pewter pot, on which the 
name ' Poock,’ the landlord of ihe ‘ Hotel Doric,’ is engrav^ed. 
At the back, a maid-servMiit is lommg m with a pasty, crowned 
with a turkey. Most ot the guests are listening to the captain. 
From an open window m the d.'-iani'e, the fac ult^s of tvvohouses 
arc seen, surmounted In ston-- tiginrs ofsliecp " 

There, now you know all ah ml it now jou can go home and 
paint just such another. If do, do pray'remember to paint 
the hands of the figure.ns tlu-v are here rlrpieted , they are as 
wonderful portrait-, as the faces. None of your shm Van Dyke 
elegancies, which have rlonr duty at the cuffs of so many doub¬ 
lets ; but each man with a hand for himself, as with a face for 
himself. 1 blushed for tlu* co-arscncss of one of tJie chiefs, in this 
great company, that fellow lit limd " Wiia.iAM the Drl'mmkr/’ 
splendidly attired, sittin" fiih in the face of the public; and 
holding a pork bone in hi" hand. .Suppose tJie Saiurday /Review 
critic w'ere to coriie'iuddeul) on this picture? Ah! what a shock 
it would give th.at noble nature ! Why is that knuckle of pork 
not painted out? at any latc, vsby is not a little fiingc of lace 
XKunted round it’ or a cut pink paper> or couldn't a smelling- 
bottle be painted in instead, with n crest and a gold top, or a 
.cambric pocket-handkerchief, in lieu of the horrid pig, with a 
coronet in the corner ? or suppose you covered the man's 
(which is very coarse and strong), and gave him the 

it V 
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Heccncy of a kid glove 7 But a piece oF porR in a naked lu^d ? 
O nerves and ean de Cologne, hide it, hide it! * , , 

In spite of this lamentable coarseness, my noble serge^t; 
give me thy hand as nature made it I A great, and famous, and 
noble handiwork I have seen here. Not the greatest picture in 
tile world—not a work of the highest genius—but a performance 
so great, vaiious, and admirable, so shrewd of humour, so wisd 
of observation, so honest and complete of expression, that to 
ha\e seen it has bi'cn a delight, and to remember it will be a 
pleasure for ilays to come. Well done, B.inholomeus Vander 
Heist I Brave, nicntoi lous, victorious, happy Bartholomew, to 
whom it has been given to produce a masterpiece I 

May I take off my hat and pav a respectful compliment to 
Jan f cen, Esquiic^ He is a glorious composer. His hnmour 
IS as frank ,is Fielding's. Look at Ins own hgUFc sitting m the 
wmdow-sill yonder, and roaring witli laughter I What a tt^nkle 
in the eyes* what a inoiitli it is for a song, or a joke, or a 
noggin' I think the eoniix)sitif>n m some of Jan's pictures* 
amounts to the sublime, ,nu.l look at ihent with the same delight 
and admiration which 1 have Ji*k before works of the very highest 
style This gallery is admirable—-and the city in which the 
gidlery is, is perhaps even more w ondcrful and curious to behold 
tlian the gallery. 

The first landing at Calais (or, I suppose, on any foreign 
shore)—the first sight of an Eastern city—the first view of Venice 
—and this of Amsterdam, are among the delightful shocks which 
I have had a.s .a travrller Amsterdam is as good as Venice, 
with a superadded humour and grotc*><iueness, W'hioh gives the 
sightseer the most singul.ir zest and pleasure A run through 
Pekin 1 could hardly famy to lx: more odd, strange, and yet 
familiar. Tins rush, and crowd, and prodigious vitality; thU' 
immense swarm of life, these busy w'aters, crowding barge'$i</ 
swinging drawbridges, piled ancient gables, spacious maTkels,^' 
teeming with people; that c\cr-w'ondcrful Jews' quarter; that 
dear old wodcl of painting .and the past, yet alive, and throbbing^ 
and palpable -actual, and yet passing before you swiftly and 
strangely as a dream ! Of the many journeys of this Roundabcut 
life, that drive through Amsterdam is to be specially and grate¬ 
fully fememben'd. You have never seen the palace of Amsterdam, 
my dear sir? Why, there's a marble hall in that palace tbai 
will frighten you as much as any hall in " Vnthek,*' ora 
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auu^ At w end jbf Uuit lold, cold. gUssy. glittenng, gliostijr. 

b»fi iisatKt stands A tbronc, on which a white'martde, 
V^lg OUjg^t to sk with his white legs gleaming down into the 
white marble below, and his white eyes looking at a great white 
marble Atlas, who bears on his icy shoulders a blue globe as big 
ad the fun moon. If he were not a genic, and enchanted, and 
With a strength altogether hyperallantean, he would drop the 
OiOOn widi a shnek on to the white marble floor, and it would 
splinter into perdition. And the palace would roc'k, and heave, 
and tumble; and the winters would rise, rise, rise, and the 
sink, sink, sink, and the baiges would nV up to the 
chimneys; and the w.iter-souLh.'c lishos would flap over the 
Bophapjes, where the pigeons an i sliuks usi'd to jx'ich; and 
the Am'iter, and the Rotter, and lue .Sa.ir, and the Op, and all 
the dams of Holland would bur-i, and the /uydoi /eo loIL over 
the dykes; and }ou would wake out of }our drcain, and hud 

, yourself sitting in yom arui'Ch<<it 

? ^ Was it a dream ? it seems like one Have we been to 
Holland? have we heard ilic ihimvs at midnight at Antwerp? 
Were w'e really away for a wl ck, or have 1 been sitting up in 
the room dozing, before this stile old de^k ? Here's the desk; 
yes But, if It has been a dn. im, how conhl I have Icarijcd to 
hum that tune out oi “ DiiiomIi t Ali, i* it that tune, or 
myself that 1 am humming? If it was a die mi, Iio>v eorncs this 
yellow Notick des Taul! ai x uu AIi’si'j Jj’AMSirKOAM 
AVEC Facsimile uiis Munoovammls before me, and this sig¬ 
nature of the gallant 



'' ^ Yes, indeed, it wms a drlightful little holiday, it lasted a 
’ whole week. Willi the e\ception of that lutlc pint of amart 
at Rotterdam, we were all very happy. We might 
gone on being Jiappy for whoever knows how many 
more? a week more, ten days more: who knows how 
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long tliat dear teetotum happiness can be made to 5pin,'tN^a(^ 

toppling over? ' 

But one of the partjr had desired letters to be sent jAcm/is* 
restante, Amsterdam. The post«office is bard by that awAd 
palace where the Atlas is, and which wc really saw'. 

There was only one letter, you see. Only one chance of 
finding us. 'rhcrc it was. “The post has only this moment 
come in," s.ays the* smirking commissioner. And he hands 
over the pajicr, thinking tic has done sonietlimg clever. 

Before the letter had liccn opened, I could read CoMe 
as clearly as if it had been painted on the wall. It was all 
over. The spell was broken, 'llic sprightly little holiday fajty 
that had frisked and gambolled so kindly beside us for eight 
da'j t'of sunshine—or ram whah was as cheerful as sunshine— 
gave a parting piteous look, and whisked away and vanished. 
And yonder scuds the postman, and hero is the old desk. 
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AUtOST the last words which Sir Walter spoke to Lockbartf. 
his biographer, were, "Bo a good man, my deart'* and with 
the last flicker of breath on his lips, hr sighed a faresvcll 
,tO his family, and passed away bh'js.ng them. 

Two men, famous, admired, belosod, have jUst left us, the 
Goldsmith and the Giblx>n of our time * Ere a few weeks 
are over, many a critic’s pen will bo at work, reviewing their 
' lives and passing judgment on tlicir works. 7 'nis is no review, 
or history, or cniicism' only a word in lesliinony of respect 
and regard from a man of loiters, who owes to his own pro¬ 
fessional laliour till' honour of tiocoining acquainted with these 
two eminent literary men. One was the lirst Ambassador 
‘Whom the New World of Letlrrs sent to the Old. He was 
born almost with thu republic; ihe pnhr pat'iff had laid his 
hand on the child's hr.ul. He bore Washington's name; he 
came amongst us bunging th-' kindest sympathy, the most 
artless smiling good w i1). 1 lis new country (which some people 
here might be disposed to regard rather superciliously) could 
send us, as he showed in his own fX'rson, a gentleman, who, 
though himself born in no very high sphere, was most finished, 
polished, easy, witty, quiet; and, socially, the equal of the 
most refined Europeans. If Irving's welcome in England was 
a kind one, was it noi also gratefully rernenibored ? If he ate 
our salt, did he not pay ns with a thankful heart? Who can 
calculate the amount oi fueiulliness and good feeling for our 
Country which this writer’s generous and untiring regard for 
us disseminated in his own ? His books arc le.id by inilhonsf 

* Washington Irving, died November 28, 1859: Lord Macaulay, died 
',Decnabec 28. 1859. 

'* .'t Se« his Ltfe in the most remarkable DicUenaty ^ pub- 

' bdely at Philadelphia by Mr. Alibone. 
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of his countrymea, whom he has taught to, love Engifau^^ aud 
why to love her. It woUtd have been easy to sp^ 
than he did: to Inflame na^onal rancouts, which* at > 

when he first became hnown. as a public writer* war bad Jlutt ' 
renewed: to cry down the old civilisation at the expense of 
the new: to point out our faults, arrogance, shortcomihg^ 
and give the republic to infer how' nluch she was the parent 
state’s superior. There are writers enough in the United 
States, honest and otherwise, who preach that kind of doctrine^' 
But the good Irv’ing, the peaceful, the friendly, had no place for 
bitterness in his heart, and no scheme but kindness. Received 
in England with extraordinary tenderness and friendship (Scott, 
Southey, Byron, a hundred othms have borne witness to their 
likiug for him), he was a messenger of good-will and peace 
be.^cen his countiy and ouis "See, friends'" he seems to 
stiy, "these ICnglish au* not so wicked, r.ipacious, callous, 
proud, as you li.ne Ijeeii taught to believe them. I went 
amongst them a liumble man, won my w',iy by my pen; and, 
when known, found every hand In Id nut to me with kindliness 
and wehome .Scott is a great ni.in, you acknowledge. Did 
not Scott’s King of England give a gold medal to him, and , 
another to me, youi countryman, ,ind a stranger?" 

Tiadition in the United Slates still fondly retains the history 
of the feasts and rejoicings whiclt awaited Irting on his return 
to his native country fi oni Jsiirope 1 Ic had a national welcome; 
he staniint'ied in his speeches, hid himself m confusion, and the 
people loved him all the better He had worthily represented 
Amenea in Europe In llvit young curiinuiuity a man who 
brings home with him abundant lOuropean testimonials is still 
treated with rcsjiect (1 have found /Xmcnean writers, of wide- 
world reputation, strangely solicitous about the opinions of quite 
obscure British cnties, and elated or depressed by their Judg¬ 
ments) , and Irving went homo medalled by the King, diplomat¬ 
ised by The University, crowned and honouretl and admired. 
He had not in any way intiigued for his honours, he had fairly 
won them, and, m Irving's instance, ns in others, the old 
countiy wai glad and eager to pay them 

In America the love and regaid for Irving was a natiODjt 
sentiment. Party wars arc i^erpetually raging there, and are \ 
carried on oy the press with a rancour and fierceness 
individuals which exceed British, almost Irish, virulence. 
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seemed tol me^during a y^c's travel in the country, as if tio one 
ever aimed a blow at Iping. All men held their hands from 
that^harmless ftiendly peacemaker. I had the good fortune to 
seh|itinat Kc^v York, Philadelphia, rfaltimorc, and Wasliington,* 
and remarked howm every place he vins honoured and welcome. 
Eve^ large city has its Irving House " The country tikes 
prjd^ in the f.imc of its men of letters, 'llie gate of his own 
charming little doniiun on the heautirul Hudson River was for 
ev'er swinging before visitors who came to him. He shut out no 
on^f I had seen many pictiin s of his house, and reatl descniJ- 
tions of it, in both of which it w.is treated with a not unu.su.il 
American exaggeration It was but a pretty little cabin of a 
place; the gentleman of the press .\lio took note-, of the place, 
whilst his kind ol<l host was sK^tpmg, might ha\e visited the 
whole hoii!>c in a couple of niinuu 

And bow eanie it that ihi.s Imise was so small, when Mr, 
Irving's books were sold bv hundr^ ils of thousands, nay, millions, 
when his profits were known to 1)e kirge, and the habits of life 
of the good olfl bachelor were notoriously niod< st and .simple? 
He had loved once m his liti* The lady lie lo\ed died, and he, 
whom all the world loved, nevei sought to repl.ice her I can’t 
'Say how much the thought of that fidelity has touched me. 
Does not the very cheerlnlnefs of liis after-lile 'i<ld to the pathos 
of that untold storv' [«> giie\ aiwa\s was not m Ins naturci 
or, when he had his sn >w, to 1 mg all the world in to condole 
with him and b,‘moan L)ee[ .aid quiet he l.iys the lose of 
his heart, and buries and g isj .ind fiowiis glow o\cr the 
scarred ground in due time. 

Ir\ing had such a small liou'. ■ .ind such narrow rooms, be¬ 
cause there was a great nunibei » f people to occupy them. He 


* At Waahiiii;ton, Mr In 
which Mr. I'jlmorc sintl tic 
Elect, were ubo kind mirt 
Brentford smellmj; ai one lo 
humoured srni|^. 

t Mr. Irving clcscnbcd tf 
which he alwajs kept, I,. 


1 Ircfiire fjivt’n by the wriler, 
the Presiileiil and IV'iidttir 
IO{;L‘ther “ '1 wo K' 

.iy« Irv iig, luukiiig up with In 


Aiih that hiinioiir and good humour 

__ _ _ *• W*-«>*-* *1 'p ■* mfior of the 

British press who hsd carried his distinguished f>en to ADierii.a (where 
he employed it in vilifying his own countly) c.'une lo Siinnysidc, intro¬ 
duced himself to Irvmg, partook of his wine and luriLheon, and in two 
described Mr. Irving, his house, his nieces, his meal, and his manner 
^of doringafterwards, in a New York paper. On another occasion, Irving 
' wttdrlangliing, “Two persons came to me, and one held rue in conver- 
'4ati^ whilst the other miscreant took my poi trait' ” 

' C 3 
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could only afford to keep one old horse (wbichj lazy Aged 
as It wns, managed once or twice to run away with thatjcaxelets 
old horseman). He could only afford to give plain stierQTlo 
that amiable British paragraph-monger from New York; iribiO 
saw the patriarch asleep over his modest blameless cup; and 
fetched the public into his private chamber to look at him. 
Irving could only live \cry modcslly, because the .svifeless, 
childless man had a number of diihlien to whom he wa$ os 
a f.Uhor. ZIe had as many as nine nieces, 1 am told—1 sa.w 
two of these ladies at his house - with all of whom the dear old 
man had shared the pioduce of Ins labour and genius. 

“ IL’ a good man, my dear" One emi’t but think of these 
last words of the \eieran Chief of Lettcra, who had tasted and 
fested the value of worldly success, admiration, prosperity. 
Was Irving not good, and of his works, was not his life the best 
part? In his family, gentle, generous, good-humoured, ajSec- 
tJonate, self-deniing' m society, a (hligluful example of com¬ 
plete geiiilenianliood , * quite unspoiled by prosperity; never 
obsequious to ihf' gioai (or, woi\e still, to the base and niean^ 
as some public nirii arc forced to be in Jus and other countries}.; 
eager to acknowli-dge every contemporary's mciil; always kind 
and affable to the )Ouiig members of his calling; in his pro¬ 
fessional hiirgaiiis and inenanlile dealings delicately honest and 
grateful; one of tin; most charming masters o'" our lighter 
language. the cori'-tant friend to us and our nation; to men of 
letters, doubly dear, not for his wit end genius merely, but as an 
exemplar of goodness, probity, ami puie life -I don't know 
what sort of testinionul will be raised to him iii his own country, 
W'hcre generous and cnlhusiastie acknowledgment of American 
merit is never wanting, but Irvmg was m our service as well as 
theirs; and as they have placed ii stone at Greenwich yOnder-in 
memory of ili.it gallant young Bellot, who shared the perils and 
fate Cif some of our Arotie seamen, I would like* to hear of some 
memorial raised by Knglish writers and friends of letters in 
aifecta;natc renicmbr.ince of the dear and good* Washington 
Irving 

As for the other writer, whose departure many friends, sotj^ 
few* most dearly-loved relatives, and multitudes of ndintring 
readers ’ 'plorc, our republic has alreidy decreed his stAttiC' 
and he must have known that he had earned this posthunOiO!^ 
honour. Me is not a poi't and innn of letters merely, t<ut 
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statesiQiUi^ a great British worthy. Almost from the first 
moment when he appears, amongst boys, \unongst coU^ 
students, amongst med, he is marked, and takes rank as a great 
Englishman. All sorts of successes arc easy to him : ns a lad 
he goes down into the arena with others, .ojid wins nil the prizes 
toudiich he has a mind. A place in the senate is stnn'ghtisray 
offered to the young man. J-Io takes his seat tlieie ; he sjx'aks, 
when so minded, without party anger or intrigue, but not witli- 
imt party faith and a soil of hcioie enthusiasm foi Ins cause. 
Stitt he is poet and philosophiT even more than oi.itor. That 
he may have leisure .and means to pursue Ins d.irling studies, he 
absents himself for a while, .md .uieiMs ^ riehH-reinuneraiive 
post in the East. .As Ic.iined .a nr'u in.iy live in a cottage or a 
ctrilegc cotiunon-room; but it ahv.u^ s vmed to me that ample 
means and rceogni«^i-d r-ank wen* M.ic.nila) s os of right, Yc.trs 
ago then* was a V retched outcry i, isetl Ixicause Mi M.icaulay 
dated a letter fiom Windsor lie, where he was staying. 
1mtnort.il gods! Wit's ih's man not .i (it guest for .iny p.iIaco 
ill the world’ or n fir u)nii> imon for any innn or woman in it’ 
I dare say, after .Aiisteilit/, the old K K. (xuirl olfiu.ils .nnd 
- footmen sneered at Napoleon for dating fiom Schoiibniun 
But that miserable “ Wiiubor t'n tle ” oiitciv is .nn out of 
fast-retreating old-woild rcnii (ii!irrince<? 'I he iil lec of such .t 
natural chief w.is amongst tli* In si in tin land; and tli.it 
country is best, .'lecordnig to i.ip fhilisli notion ;it least, where 
the man of eminence Ii is the be-.', ..lienee rif investing Ins genius 
and mlullcct. 

Jf a company of gKinl<5 were giit togeihi'r, very hkfly one or 
two of the mere si\-/. ct-siv jieojile might b'’ angry .it the in¬ 
contestable superiority of the \/*iy tallc'-t of the |)'irty .ind so 
1 have heard some [..oiidoii w.i*., i.itlu*’ jici’vinIi .it Afneauby's 
superiority, complain tb’i In occupied lut^ ninth of .the talk, 
and so forth. Now that wumliiful timguc is to ‘^pc.ik no more, 
will not many a man giie.e that he no longir h.i*' the cli.ince 
to listen? To renn*inbei the talk is to wonder; to ihmk not 
only of the treasures he h.ad m Ins memory, but of the liifles 
be had stored ihcie, and could produce with i‘f;n.il readiness. 
Almost on the last day I li.ul the fortune to see Iniu, a conver¬ 
sation happen'Xl suddenly to •■pring ujv .nbuiit •■cinoi wrangler?, 
andAvhiat they had done m after life 'lo the almost terror of 
lbo^|)cr 50 ns present, Mat.uilay begun with the senior wrangler* 
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of i8oi' 3-3-4, and so on, giving the name of edoh/and ralatifig^. 
his subsequent career and nsc. Every man who has known 
him has hi!> story regarding that astonishing mcmoiy, wit, may 
be that he was not ill-pleased that you should recognise it; hut 
to those prodigious intellectual leats, which uerc so easy to him, 
who would grudge liis tribute of homage. His talk H'as, in- a 
word, admirable, and we admired it 

Of the notices which h.i\L' appeared regarding Lord hfac- 
aulay, up to the day when tlie preseni lines .irc written (the 9 l]l 
of January), the reader fihould not deny hiinscU the pleasure 
of looking especially at two. It is a gwid sign of the times 
when such articles as these (1 mean the articles in the Tinus 
and Saturday Revmd\ appear in our public prints about our 
,4ibhc men. They educate us, as it weio, to admire rightly. 
An Lininslructcd person in a museum or at a concert may pass 
by without recognising a pitture or .1 passage of music, which 
the connoisseur by his side m.iy .show him is a masterpiece of 
harmony, Or a wonder of avti.^tic skill. After reading these 
pa|jers you like and rrsprxt iiioic the p'Tson you have admired 
so much already. And so with regard to Macaulay's style 
tlieie may btj faults of touise—what eniie can't point them out? 
But for the nonce wi' arc not talking about faults we want to 
say ml mu bonum. \\V‘ll - take at hazard any three pages 
of the " I’hisays " or " Histoiy , ’’—and, glimiueiing below the 
stream of the nnrr.itivc, as it were, you, an :i\orage reader, see 
one, two, thice, a half-score of allusions to other historic facts,' 
characitrs, hieraliire, poeliy, with which you are acquainted,. 
Why IS this epithet used ? Whence is that .simile drawTi ? How 
docs he manage, m two or three words, to ixiint an individual, 
or to indicate a landscape? Your neighbour, who has his 
reading, and Ins hltlc slock of literature stowed away m bis 
mind, shall detect more points, .allusions, happy touches, indi' 
eating not only the jtrodigious nn'inory aiul vast learning of 
this master, but the wonderful industry, the honest, humble, 
previous toil of this gieat scholar. He reails twenty books to 
write a sentence, he travels a hundred miles to make a line of* 
description. 

Many Londoners—not all—have seen the British Musettm 
Library. T speak 4 rmtr ouvert, and pray the kindly render to 
Ixiar with me. I have seen all sorts of domes of Peters aMtl, 
Paub, ISophia, Pantheon.—w'hat not P—and have been ' 
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iu>ne of them so much as by that cathcdic dome in Blooms¬ 
bury,'Uiider'which our million volumes are housed. Wha£ 
peace, what love, what truth, what l}cauty, what happiness for 
all, what generous kindness for you and me, .ire here spread 
out I It seems to me one cannot sU down in that place with* 
oOt a heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have said my 
£racc at the table, and to have thanked Heaven for this my 
BngUsh birthright, freely to partake of these bountiful books, 



and to speak the tniili ! iiad llarr. Under the dome which 
held Macaulay's brain, and irom w'hich his solemn eyes looked 
out on the worlil but a fortnight since, what a vast, brilliant, 
and wonderful store of learning was rangcil * what strange lore 
would he not fetch for you at jour bidding! A volume of law. 
Or history, a Ijook of poetry IriniiJiar or forgotten (except by 
himself who forgot nothing), .a novel ever so old. and he had it 
at limuL I spoke to him once about “ Clarissa." " Not read 
he cned out. "If you have once thoroughly 
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entered on ' Clsirissa' and are infected l3y it, you cair*jt !lea^eit.' 
When I was in India I passed one hot season at the hlQs, and 
there were the Governor-General, and the Secretary of ’GoVeth'^ 
ment, and the Commander-in-chief and their wives. I-hod 
' Clarissa' with me: and, as soon as they began to read, the 
whole station was in a passion of excitement about Miss Har^ 
lowc and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace i The 
Governor's wife seized the book, and the Secretary waited for' 
it, and the Chief-Justice could not read it for tears! " He acted 
the whole scene: ho pacticl up and down the "Athenceum" 
library : I dare say he could have spoken pages of the boi^fr— 
of that book, and of what countless piles of others 1 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil nisi 
One paper I have read regarding I-ord Macaulay says " he had 
no heart.” Why, .a man's books may not ahvrf^s speak the 
truth, but they speak his mind in spite of himself; and it seems 
to me this man’s heart is Ixiating through every page he penned, 
lie IS always in .1 storm of revolt anrl indignation against wrong, 
craft, tyr.inny. How he cheers heroic resistance; how he bacte 
and applauds freedom struggling for its own; how he hates 
scoundrels, ever so victorious and successful, how he recognifies-' 
genius, though selfish villains possess it! The cntic who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say that Johnson had none: and 
two men more generous, and more loving, and more hating, 
and more jiarlial, and more noble, do not live in our history. 
Those who knew Lord Macaulay knew how admirably tender 
and generous,* and affectionate he was. It was not his business 
to bring his family before the theatre footlights, and call for 
bouquets from the gallery as he wept over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon—and to 
him, indeed, it is addressed—I would say to him, '* Bear 
words in your miUd, and * Be j^ood, my dear.'" Here are two 
literary men gone to their account, and, lau’ Deo, as far as 
know, it IS fair, and open, and clean. Here is no need of 
apologies for sliortcommgs, or c\p1anations of vices which 
would have been virtues but for unavoidable, &c. Hero arc two 
examples of men most differently gifted: each pursuing hi^ 
calling, each speaking his truth as God bade him; each lunojiiiiit 

■' 3I 

* Since the aliovc wa'i written, 1 have been infoimed that it-haa InA 
found, on examining I^irtl Macaulay's p.ipers, that he was in the Mpst 
of giving away more than a fourth ^rt of his annual incoaiu. 
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iQ bis-l^; |ust and iiteproachable in his dealin^^; dear to hia 
Irieiips y honoured by his country; bdoved at his firesid^ It 
.has the fortunate lot of both to give incalculable happiness 
and, delight to the world, which thanks them in return with 
an .buraense kindliness, respect, affection. It may not be our 
* chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with such merit, or 
fcwaidixl with such fame. But the rewards of these men are 
reyrai^ paid to our service. Wc may not win the h4ton or 
^ulettes; but God give us strength to guard the honour of 
thb flag! 
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A LETTER TO MESSRS. BROADWAY, BATTERY, & CO., 0^* KEW 

YORK, IlANKKK!). 




Is It all over? May we lock up the ease of instruments? Have 
we signed our wills; settled up our affairs; pretended to talk, 
and rattle quite cheerfully to the women at dinner, so that 
should not be alai mod; sneaked away under some pretext, 
and looked at the children sleeping in their beds with thdr 
little unconscious thumbs iii tlieir mouths, and a flush on the 
soft-pillowed cheek; made every arrangement with Colonel 
MacTurk, who acts as our sccon'l, and knows the other prin-' 
cipal a great deal loo well to think he will ever give in , invented 
a monstrous fignient about going to shoot pheasants with Mac 
in the monnng, so as to soothe the anxious fears of the dear 
mistress of the house; early as the hour appointed for the 
—the htlk* affair—was, have wc been awake hours and hoUrs 
sooner; risen before daylight, with a f.iint hope, perhaps, tjtat 
MacTurk might have come to some .'iriangement with the other 
side; at seven o'clock (confound bis punctuality') heard hiS' 
cab-wheel at the door; and let him m looking perfectly trim,, 
fresh,'jolly, and well shaved; driven off with him in the cold' 
morning, after a very unsatisfactory brcakfiist of coflee and aCate 
bread-and-butter (which thoke somehow in the swalfowin^): 
driven off to Wormwood Scrubs in the cold, muddy, nlisty, 
moonshiny morning, stopped out of the cab, where M^iC has 
bid the man to halt on a retired spot in the common; in otic 
minute more, seen another cab arrive, from which descend two *' 
gentlemen, one of whom has a case like MacTurk’s under hiS' 
*rm;—looked round and round the solitude, and seen not 
single sign of a policeman—no, no more than in a row 
London ;-^cprccated the horrible necessity which drives 
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ised' to' the use of powder and bullet; taken' ground as 
firmly!as may be, and,looked on whilst Mac is neatly loading 
bijs ^capons; and wben all Avas ready, and one looked for the 
defiikve One, Two, Three—have we ever heard (]!aptain O'Toole 
(tho second of the other principal) \ralk up, and say' '* Colonel 
MacTurk, I am desired by my principal to declare at this 
eleventh—this twelfth hour, that he is ivilhng to ou'n that he 
sees HE HAS JiEEH WRONG in the dispute uhicli has arisen 
between him and your friend, that he apologises for offensive 
.expressions which he has used m the heat of the quarrel; and 
the course he has taken ” ? If something like this has 
happened to you, however great jour <mirage, you have been 
glad not to fight; however accuiate your aim, you have been 
pleased not to fire. 

On the sixtli day of January in this year sisty-two, what 
hundreds of thousands—I ma\ say, what millions of lEnglish- 
men, were m tlie position of tin* personage here sketched— 
Christian men, I hoiie, shocked at the dreadful necessity of 
battle; aware of the horrors which the conflict must produce, 
and yet feeling that the momint w.is cornc, and that there was 
no arbitrament left but that of sled and cannon 1 My reader, 
perhaps, has been in America. If lie has, he knows what good 
people are to be fouml there; how jiohslieil, how generous,^ 
how gentle, how ooui Icons. Hut it is not the voices of Ihesd^ 
you hear in the roai of hate, ilefiance, folly, falsehood, which 
comes to us across the Atlantic. You can’t he.ir gentle voices; 
Very many ■who could ‘ipcak .irc afraid. Men must go forward. 
Or be crushed by the in.uldened crowd behind them. I suppose 
after the perpetration of th.it .ict of - -what shall we call it?—of 
sudden war, which Wilkes did, and Everett appiovcd, most of 
US believed that battle w.is inevitable Who has not read the 
American papers for .‘•iv weeks past? Did you ever think the 
United States Government would give up those Commissioners? 

I never did, for my part. It seems to me the United States 
Government haver tlone the most courageous act of the war. «• 
Before that act w-as done, what an excitement prevailed in 
London! In every Club there was a parliament sitting in per- 
rqdnenoc: in 'every domestic gathering this .subject was sure to 
lorvn the main part of the talk. Of course I have seen many 
who have travelled in America, and heard them on this 
liltAtter-^friends of the South, friends of the North, friends of 
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peace, and American stock-liolders in 

never give up tbe men, sir,” that was the opimon oti ^ 

and, if they would not, we knew what was to happen. ; . 

f'or weeks past this nightmare of war has been riding UA 
The City was already gloomy enough. Wlien a great dmnestie 
grief and misfortune vjsits the chief person of the State, the' 
heart of the people, too, is sad and awc-stnckcn. It might be 
this sorrow and trial were but presages of greater trials and 



sorrow' to come, W'h.it if the soriow of war is to be added to 
the other calamity? Such forebodings have fnimed the theme 
of many a man's talk, and daikened many'a fireside. Then,- 
ctimc the rapid ordeis for ships to arm and troops to depart,. 
How many of us have had to say farewell to friends whom duty 
called away with their regiments; on whom we strove to lookx« 
cheerfully,, as w'c shook their hands, it might be for the last 
and whom our thoughts depicted, treading the snows of tf— 
immense Canadian frontier, where their intrepid little band n|j{ 
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lustTeto Ikee tb6 assaults of other enemies than Winter and roii|^ 
W^herl I'went to a play one night, and protest I hardly 
Icnow what was the entertainment which passed before my ey^ 
^IH'the next stall was an American gentleman \yho knew &ir« 
"Good heavens, sir 1" I thought, "is it decreed that you and I 
are to be authorised to murder each other next week; that my 
pgople shall be bombarding your cities, destroying your navies, 
piakiog a hideous desolation of your coast; that out peaceful 
fbmtiers shall be subject to fire, rapine, and murder?" *' They 
Will never give up the men,'’ said the Englishman. "They will 
' never give up the men," said the American, And the Christmas 
' piece which the actors were jilajing proceeded like a piece in a 
dream. To make the grand comic ijCrformance doubly comic, 
my neighbour presently mfonneii me how one of the best friends 
I had in Amcnea—the most lios)nlablc, kindly, amiable of men, 
from whom 1 had twice received the wannest welcome and the 
most delightful hospitality—was a piisoner m Fort Warren, on 
charges by which his life ptrh.ips might l^e risked. I think 
"thatw.as the most diMiud Christmas fun which these eyes ever 
looked on. 

Carryout that notion a little friiiher, and depict ten thousand, 
a hundred thousand lionus m Fngl.ind saddened by the thought 
of the coming calamity, ami oppressed by the pervading gloom. 
My next-door neighbour jx-i iiap:> h.is {xirted w iih her son. Now 
the slup in which he is, v.ilh a Uiousand bmve comrade^, is 
ploughing throujjh the stormy midnight ocean. Presently 
(under the flag wc know of) the thin red line in which her boy 
fomus a speck, is winding its way through the vast Canadian 
snows. Another neight'our's lioy is not gone, but is expecting 
orders to sail; and some one else, bc.sidcs the circle at home 
maybe, is ni prayer .nd terror, thinking of the summons which 
calls the young s.iilor .away, ily firesides niode.st and splendid, 
all over the three kingdoms, that sori'ow' is keeping watch, and 
myriads of hearts beating with that thought, "Will they give up- 
the men?" • 

I don't know how', on the first day aflci the capture of the 
Southern Commissioners was announced, a rumour got abroad 
in London that the taking of the men was an act according to 
law, of which our nation could take no notice. It was said that 
'the law authorities had so declared, and a very noble testimony 
; ^ the loyalty of Englishmen, I think, was shown by the instant 
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submission of high-spirited gentlemen most keertly feelin;^j^^ 
the nation had been subject to a coarse outrage, who t^ete sil^t 
when told tliat the law was with the aggressor. The relief 
which presently came, when, after a pause of a day. we fbund 
that law was on our stdc, was indescribable. Tlie nation 
then take notice of this insult to its honour. Never were-peopfe 
more eager than ours when they found they had a right to" 
reparation. 

I have talked during the lost week with many English holders 
of American securities’*, who, of coui-se, have been aware of the 
threat held over them. " England," says the Nexo York Herald, 

» ” cannot afford to go to war with us, for si\ hundred millions’ 
worth of American stock is owned by British .subjects, which, in 
event of hostilities, would be confiscated; and wc now call upon 
the Companies not to take it off tticMi Iiand.s on any terms. Let 
it% forfeiture be held over England as a locapon in terrorem. 
British subjects have two or three hunflred millions of dollars 
invested m shipping and other property in the United States. 
All this proiierty, together w'lth the stocks, would be seized, 
amounting to nine hundred mil lions of dollars. Will England 
incur this tremendous loss for a mere abstraction ? " 

Whether " a mere abstraction " here means the abstraction of 
the two Soullicrn Commissioners from under our flag, or the 
abstract uieaof injured honour, which seems ridiculous to the 
Herald, it is needless to ask. I have spoken with many men 
who have money invested in the States, but I declare 1 have not 
met oqe English .gentleman whom the publication of this threat 
has influenced for a moment Our people have nine hundred 
millions of dollars invcsU'd in the United States, have they? 
And the Herald "calls upon the Companies" not to take any of 
%his debt off our hands. Let us, on our side, entreat the English 
press to give th is announcement every publicity I.ct us do evety- 
thitig m our power to make this "call upon the Americans^* 
well known in England. I hope English newspaper editors will 
print it, and print it again and figain. It is not we who say 
this of American citizens, I 31 U American citizens who say this 
of themselves. " Bull is odious. Wc can’t bear Bull. He is , 
haughty, arrogant, a braggait, and a blusterer; and we can't . 
bear brag and bluster in our modest and decorous Country. We .. 
'hate Bull, and if lie quarrels with us on a point in which we 
.in the wrong, we have goods of his in our custody, and we wi^'/ 
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I ^Ve always thought your manners disgusting, and your arro^ 
gsnoe insupportable. You dare to complain of ray conduct 
because 1 have wrongfully imprisoned Jones. My answer to 
your vulgar interference is, that 1 confiscate your balance I " 

' What would be an English merchant's character after a few 
such transactions ? It is not improbable that the moralists 'of 
the Herald would caU him a rascal. Wiiy have the United 
States been paying seven, eight, ten per cent, for money for 
, years past, when the i^ame romniuclity can bo got elsewhere a( 
half that rate of interest? Wiiy, because though among the 
richest proprietors m the world, creditors were not sure of * 
them. So the States h.ive had to eighty millions yearly 
, for the use of money which would cost other borrowers but 
thirty. Add up this item of e\tnx interest alone fur a do4en 
years, and see what a prodigious ponalt} the St.itcs have been 
paying for iWpudi.ition here and there, for sharp practice, for 
doubtful credit. .Supjxjsc th'* peace is kept Ijotwccn us, tht 
remembrance of this la-^t throat alone will cost the States 
milhoDS and millions more. If they must haw money, we must 
have a greater interest to insure our jeopardised capital. Do 
American Companies want lo liorrow money—as want to borrow 
they will? Mr. Brown, show llie g»*utlenieii that extract from 
the New York Hcndd, winch deelaies lh.it the United .States 
will confiscate private pro{K rty in tJic event of a war. As the 
country newspapeis say, “Please, country p.apeis, copy this 
paragraph." And, gontlomon in America, when the honour of 
jVtfr nation is c.illed in question, please to remember that it is 
the American press w'hich glories m announcing that you arc 
prepared to be rogues. 

And when this war iias drained uncounted luindreds of millions 
more out of the United Slates exchequer, will they be richer or 
more inclined to pay debts, or less willing to evade them, or 
more popular with their creditors, or more likely to get money 
from men whom they dehlxirately announce that they will client ? 

I have not followed the Herald on the “stone>ship" question— 
that great naval victory appears to me not less homblc and 
, wicked than suicidal. Block the harbours for ever, destroy the 
inlets of the commerce of the world ; perish cities,—so that wo 
may wreak an injury on them. It is the talk of madmen, but 
''not the less wicked; The act injures the whole B^public. but 
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it is perpetrated. It is to deal harm to ages hence i but, it is, 
done. The Indians of old used to burn women and 
unborn children. This stone-sfaip business is Indian warfi^ 
And it is performed by men who tell us every week that they 
arc at the head of civilisation, and that the Old World is dcCTCpit, 
and cruel, and barbiarous as compared to theirs. 

The same politicians who thiottle commerce at its neck, and 
threaten to conhscatc trust-money, say tliat when the war is 
over, .and the South is subdued, then the turn of the old countty 
will come, and a dlretul ictribulion shall be taken for out 
conduct. This has been the cry all through the war. “We 
should have conquered the .Soutli," says an American paper 
which I read this very day “but for England." Was there 
ever such puling hctard from men who have an army ot a million, 
and who turn and revile a people who have stood as aloof bvnx 
their contest as they have from the war of Troy ? Or is if an 
outcry made with malice pri’pcnse? And is thl song of the 
Neio York Tinier a \ariation of llic Herald tune?—“The 
conduct of the Drilish, in folding their .xrms and taking no part 
in the tight, has lx;cn so l).ase that it has caused the prolongation 
of the war, and oceasiont'd a piodigious expense on our part. 
Therefore, aswe have British propi'rty in our hands, we &c. Ac." 
The lamb troubled the water drt;ailfully, and the wolf, in a 
righteous indign.at ion, “ confiscated ” him. Of coui.se we have 
heard that at an undisturlied tune (Ireat Tintain would never 
have dared to press its claim for reilress. Did the United States 
wait until wc weiv at peace with France bcfoie they went to war 
with us la.st ? Did Mr. .Seward yield the claim whicli he confesses 
to be just, until he himself was menaced with war? How long 
were the Southern gentlemen kept m jinson^ What caU^ 
them to be set free^ and did the ('.abiiiet of Washington see its 
error before or after ihi* demand for redress? " The cp-ptor was 


* At the beginning of December the Dnlisli fleet on the West 
Indian station mounted 850 giin*:, and comprised five liners, ten first-clavs 
frigates, and seventeen powerful corvettes . . . Tn little moie than a. 
month the fleet available fur operations on the American shore had been 


* Galatea;' eight cors'etles, armed like the frigates m part, with lOo* and' 

4o>poundcr Armstrong guns; and the two tremendous iron-cased sldM, 
the * Warrior’ and the ' BLic.tc Prince;' and their smaller niw’^ 

* Resistance' and the ‘Defence.' Tliere was work to be done v|ink& 
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fe^t^d'at BostDOt and the captivtjs jn prison hard by. If the 
v'tongdoer was to be punished, it was Captain WiQs^ who 
ouf^t' to have gone into limbo. At anjr rate, ns “ the Cabinet 
of'Wa^ington could not give its approbation to the commander 
of the ‘ San Jacinto,' ” why were the men not sooner set free ? 
To alt at Tremont House, and hear the captain after dinner 
give his opinion on international law, would have been better 
sport for the prisoners than the grim salk-a-ma/igfr at Foit 
Warren. 

I cead in the commercial news brought by the "Teutonia," 
and published in J^ndon on the jDresent ijtli January, that 
the pork market \\.»s generally ouict on the SQlh l^ccmber 
Jas^; that lard, though with more activity, was heavy and 
decidedly lower: and at Philadelphia, whisky is steady and 
stocks Arm. Stocks an* firm * th it is a comfort for the English 
holders, and the confjsc.iting process rccoinmondcd by the 
JItrald IS at Ifeast deferred. J^nt jjn’senily comes .in announce¬ 
ment which IS not quite so clietTing —"The .S.iginaw Central 
Railway Company (let us call it) has postponed its January 
dividend on account of the ilistiirlx'd condition of public 
aflairs." 

A la houne heurc The l>on<I- and '>hare-holders of the 
Saginaw must look foi lo<-s and depression in times of U'ar. 
This is one of war’s dreadful taxes and necessities .ind all 
sorts of innocent ])eople mu*'t suffer by the misfortune. The 
com was high at Waterloo wht n a hundred and fifty thousand 
men came and trampled it down on a S.ibbalh morning. 
'There was no help for th.it c.ilarnity, and tlie Belgian fanners 
lost their crops for the year I’erhaps I am a farmer mystlf 
■**an innocent colonit^, .and instc.id of being able to get to 
church with my family, lia\e to sec squ.idrons of French 
dragoons thundering upon my barley, and squares of English 
infantry forming .and trampling .ill over my oats. (By the 
way, in writing of " l*.aiiics,” an ingenious writer in the Atlantic 
Mtigasine sa>s that the British p.'inics .at Waterloo weie frcquimt 
and notorious.) Well, I am a Belgian pcas.int, and I see tne 

might liave ilelayed the romniission of .a few of these ships for some 
longer; but if the Itmtcd St.atcs h.ul chosen war instead of pence, 
,the blo^ikode of their coasts would have been supported by a steam fleet 
' of mew^ than sixty splendid ships, armed with 1800 guns, many of them 
heaviest and most effective kind."—Satuntajf Heview, Jau. iz. 
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Briti^ running away and the French-cutting the down. 

What have 1 done that these men should be kicking dc^ my 
peaceful harvest fdr me, on which I counted to pay my rent,' 
to feed my horses, my household, my children? It is hard. 
But it is the fortune of war. But suppose the battle over; tho 
Frenchman says, "You scoundrel! why did you not take-a 
part With me? and why did you stand like a double-faced 
traitor looking on? I should have won the battle but for ybit. 
And I hereby confiscate the farm you stand on, and you ahd 
your family may go to the workhouse ” 

The Now York press holds this argument oyer English pwple 
in terrvrem. "We Americans may be ever so wrong in the 
m-ittcr m dispute, but if you push us to a war, we will confisQate 
your English property.” Very good. It is peace now. Cdh- 
fidencc of course is restored lx.twecn us. Our eighteen hundred 
peace commissioners have no occasion to open tlieir mouths; 
and the little c|uestion of confiscation is {xistponcd. Messrs. 
Battery, Broadway, & Co , of New York, liave the kindness to 
sell my Saginaws for wliat they w-ill fetch. I shall lose half 
my loaf very likely; but for the sake of a quiet life, let us give 
up a certain quantity of farinaceous food; and half a loaf, yOU. 
know, is better than no bread at all. 
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, . Part I. 

I 

Every one remembers in the I'ourth Book of the immortal 
poem of your Blind Btird (to uliose sightless orbs no doubt 
Glorious Shapes were apparent, and Visions Celestial), how 
Af|am discourses to Eve of the Bright Visitors who hovered 
round their Eden— 

'* * Millions of spiiitual cicalurcs walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when wc vkakc and when we sleep.' 

" ‘ How often,' says Fathoi Adam, ' from the sleep of CLhoing 
hill or thicket, have wo heard celestial voices to the midnight 
air, sole, or responsive to each other's notes, singing! ’ After 
the Act of Disobedience, wlicu the erring pair from Eden took 
their solitary way, and went forth to toil and trouble on 
common earth—tJiongh the Cdorious Ones no longer were 
visible; you cannot say they were gone. It was not that the 
Bright Ones were absent, but that the dim eyes of rebel man 
no longer could sec them. In your chamber bangs a picture 
of one whom you never knew, but whom you have long held 
in tenderest regard, and who was painted for you by a friend 
' of mine, the Knight of Plympton. She communes with you. 
She smiles on you. When your spirits are low, her bright 
eyes shine on you and ehcer you. Her innocent sweet ^mile 
is a caress to you. She never fails to soothe you with her 
Speechless prattle You love her. She is alive with you. As 
.yoq extinguish your candle and turn to sleep, though your 
her not, is she not there still smiling? As you he in 
flight awake, and thinking of your duties, and the morrow’s 
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inevi^le toil oppressing^ the busy, weary. wake^ 'bU!^,.a5 
withia lemqrse. the fire flashes up for A 

ia the grate, and she is there, your little BeautocvUs 
smiling with her sweet eyes 1 A^en moon is down, whra,^ ' 
is out. when curtains are drawn, when lids are closed, is Shp' 
not there, the little Beautiful One, though mvislble, present 
and smiling still? Friend, the Unseen Ones Aire round about 
us. Does It not seem as if the time were drawing near when, 
it shall be given to men to behold them ? " 



The print of which my ftiend spoke, and which, indeed, 
hangs in my room, though he lins never been there, is that 
charming little winter piece of Sir Joshua, representing the 
little Lady Caroline Montague, afterwards Duchess of Buc* • 
cleuch. She is represented as standing in the midst of a,' 
winter landscape, wrapped m muff and cloak; and she lo(dc%^'i 
out of her picture with a smile so exquisite that a Herod or 
not see hex without being charmed. 

1 beg your pardon, Mr. Pinto," 1 said to the person" 
whom I was conversing. (I wonder, by the way. that I 
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not it'„his {mowing howXond I am of thi$ p$t-V 

*'* Vott '^Jce "of Knight of PlynApton. Sir Joshua 
i^ga:'aQd ybu say he was your dear friend?" • 

I spoke I chanced to look at Mr. Pinto; and then it 
sudiibnly strode me: Gracious powers 1 Perhaps you an a 
hnndJSed years old, now I think of it. You look more than a 
-htind^. Yes, you may be a thousand years old for what 1 
khnw* . Your teeth arc false. One eye is evidently false. Can 
Xsay that the other is not? If a man's age may be calculated 
fay: die rings round his eyes, this man may be as old as 
M^thusaleh. He has no beard. Pie wears a large curly glossy 
brown wig, and his eyebrows are painted a deep olive-green. 

It was odd to hear this man, this walking mummy, talking 
a^timent, in these queer old chambers in Shepherd's Inn. 

Pinto passed a yellow bnndann.n liandkcrchicf over his awful 
white teeth, and kept his glass eye steadily fixed on me. 
“Sir Joshua's friend?" said ho (vou perceive, eluding my 
direct question). " Is not every one that knows his pictures 
Reynolds's friend? Suppose 1 tell you that I have been in his 
painting-room scores of times, and that his sister Thd has 
/made me tea, and his sister Toffy has made coffee for me? 
You will only say I am an old ombog." (Mr. Pinto, I remarked, 
spoke all languages with an accent equally foreign,) " Suppose 
I tell you that I knew Mr. Sam Johnson, and did not like 
him? that 1 was at that vciy ball at Madame Cornells’ which 
you have mentioned in one of your little—what do you call 
them?—bah! my memory beg ms to fail me—in one of your 
little Whirligig Papers > Suppose I toll you that Sir Joshua 
has been here, iii this verj' room ^ " 

“Have you, then, had these apartments for—more—than— • 
seventy years ? " 1 asked. 

“They look as if they had not been swept for that time— 
don't they? Hey? 1 did not s.ay that I had them for seventy 
years, but that Sir Joshua l;ad visited me here.” 

* “When?” I asked, eyeing the man sternly, for 1 began to 
think he was an impostor. 

He answered me with a glance still more stem. “Sir Joshua 
"'Refolds was here this very morning, with Angelica Kanfmann 
.^kmd Mr. Oliver Goldschmidt. He is still very much attached 

Aijgelica, who still docs not care for him. 13ecause he is ' 
(and I was in the fourth mourning coach at his funeral) 
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*■ ' 1 ^ 

is that any reason why be 4iould ndt come back tb q|)t^4^;d|h?, 

My good sir, you are laughing at me.^ He ha^ sat ItUuty a 
time oa that very Chair whidi you are occupying. There are 
several spirits in the room now, whom you cannot sec. Excuse 
me." Here he turned round as if he was addressing somebody, 
find began rapidly speaking a language unknown to me.^ ^^It 
IS Arabic," he said, "a bad patois I own. I learned it in. 
liarbary, when I was a prisoner amongst the Moors. In aimo 
1609 , bin ick aldus ghekledt ghegbaen. Ha' you doubt me t 

look at me well. At least I am like "- 

Perhaps some of my readers rememlicr a paper of which 
the figure of a man carrying a log formed an illustratibn, 
and which 1 copied from an old .spoon now in my possession.« 

I looked at. Mr. Pinto I do declare he looked so like the 
figure on that old piece of plate that 1 started and felt very' 
uneasy. "Ha!" said he, laughing through bis false teeth (I 
declare they were false— I could sec utterly toothless gums 
working up and down behind the pink coral), "you see 1 
, wore a beard den r 1 am shafed now; perhaps you tink I am 
a spoon. Ha, ha!" And as he lauglied he gave a cough, 
which I tlioughl would have coughed his teeth out, his glask 
eye out, his wig off, his very head off; but he stopped this 
convulsion by stumping acrass the room and .seizing a little 
bottle of bright pink medicine, winch, being optihed, spread a 
singular acrid aromatic odour through the apartment; and X 
thought 1 saw—but of this I cannot take an affirmation— a' > 
light green and violet flame flickering round the neck of the 
phial as he opened it. By the way, from the peculiar stumping 
noise which he made in crossing the barc-boarded apartment^ 

1 knew at once that my strange entertainer had a wooden leg. 
Over the dust which lay quite thick on the boards, you could 
sec the mark of one foot very neat and pretty, and thesj a 
round O, which was naturally tlic impression made by the" 
wooden stump. I own I had a queer thrill as I saw that 
mark, and felt a secret comfort that it was not cUroen. > 

In this desolate apartment in which Mr. Pinto had invited , 
me to see him, there were three chairs, one bottomless* a littkf ’ 
table on which you might put a breakfast-tray, and ndt 
single other article of furniture. In the next room, the dbai^/. 
of which was open, I could see a magnificent gilt drt'S&i^^'''^ 
case, with some splendid diamond and ruby shirt-studs 
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ft «|be$t diftwer^, and a tupboard apparent^vful^ 
of etches. , ' 

]^teme|nbering him in Baden Baden in great magnifieencc» 
I wdndened ^ his present denuded state. " You have a hoiise 
CJSfiwbeiie, Pinto?” 1 said. 

^>Many,’* says he. "I have apartments in many cities. I 
' Iqckdem up, and do not carry mosh logish." 

I then remembered that his apartment at Baden, where 1 
first m$t him, was hare, and had no txwl in it. 

There is, then, a slccping^room beyond?” 

**Thisis the slecping-room." (He pronounces it dis. Can 
this, by the way, give any clue to the nationality of this singular 
man?) 

"If you sleep on these two old chairs you have a rickety 
OOQch ; if on the floor a dusty one.” 

Suppose I sleep up dcre?’ said this strange m.an, and he 
actually pointed up to the ceiling I thought him mad, or what 
he himself called ."an omhog." "I know You do not 
believe me; for why should I deceive you? I came but to 
propose a matter of business to you. I told you I could give 
you the clue to the mystery of the Two Children in Black, whom 
you met at Baden, and you came to sec me. If I told you, you 
would not believe me. What for try and convinz you? Ha, 
hey?” And he shook his hiirul once, twice, thrice, at me, and 
glared at me out of his eye in a peculiar way. 

Of wliat happened now I prntc.st I cannot give an accurate 
account. It seemed to me that there shot a flaine from his eye 
into my brain, whilst behind his eye there was a green 
illumination as if a candle had been lit in it. It seemed to me 
that from his long fingers two quivcringfl.amcs issued, sputtering, 
fts it were, which pcnelraied me, and forced nic back into one of 
the chairs—the broken oni.'—out of which 1 had much difficulty m 
scrambling, when the strange glamour w<as ended. It seemed 
to me that, when I was so fi\ed, so transfixed in the broken 
chair, the man l^ated up to the ceiling, crossed his legs, folded 
his arms as if he were lying on a sofa, and grinned down at me. 
When I came to myself he was down from the ceiling, and, 
l|iking me out of the broken cane-bottomed chair, kindly 
'^iC^ougb—" Bah! ” .said he, " it is the smell of my medicine. It 
tflen gives the vertigo 1 thought you would have had a little 

' Come into the open air.” And we went down the steps. 
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and into Sheph^d's !nn, where the setting sUn was 
on the statue of Shepherd; the laundresses were trapesfi^iMbotit';< 
tliG porters were leaning against the railings; and the 4erks 
were playing at marbles, to my inexpressible consolation. > ', 

“ You said you were going to dine at the ' Graj^ Inji Coi^ 
bouse,' ” he said. I was. 1 often dine there. There is excel¬ 
lent wine at the “Gray’s Inn Coflce-housc ;" but 1 declare*! 
NEVER SAID SO. I was not astonished at his remark ;'tl0 
more astonished than if 1 was in a dieani. Perhaps I was in 
a dream. Is life a dream? Arc dreams facts? Is sle^i^ 
being really awake ? I don't know. I tell you 1 am puzzled. 

I have read “ 'I'he Woman in White," *' The Strange Story 
not to mention that story “ Stranger than Piction " in the CorH- 
kill Magaziru :—that stor>' fur which THREE credible witnesses 
arc ready to vouch. I have had messages from the dead; and 
not only from the dead, liut from people who never existed At 
all. 1 own I am m a stale of much bewilderment: but, if you 
please, will proceed with my simple, my artless story. 

Well, then. Wc ]xissed from Shejiherd's Inn into Holbom« 
and looked for a while at Woodgate's bne-i-brae shop, which I 
never can pass without delaying at the windows—indeed, if T 
were going to be hanged, 1 would beg the cart to stop, and let 
me have one look more at that delightful omnium gathirum. 
And passing Woodgate's, wc come to Gale's bttlc shop, "NOi , 
47 ," which is also a favourite haunt of mine. 

Mr Gale happened to be at his door, and as we exchanged 
salutations, " Mr. Pinto," I said, “ would you hkc to see a real 
curiosity in this curiosity shop ? Step into Mr. Gale’s little back 
room." 

In that little back parlour there arc Chinese gongs; there aie 
old Saxe and S^m's plates; there is FUrstenberg, Carl Theodor* 
Worcester, Amstel, Nankin and other jimcrockery. And in 
the comer what do you think there is? There is an actual 
(jUILLOTINE. If you doubt me, go and see—Gale, High 
Hdl^rn, No. 47 . It is a slim instrument, nipch slighter than ^ 
tho^ which they make now ;—some nine feet high, narrow, a * 
pretly piece of upholstery enough. There is the hook over" 
whitih the rope used to play which unloosened the dreadful axe '" 
al'jwc; and look 1 dropped into the orifice where the head 
o go—there is THE AXE itself, all rusty, with A GREAT 
IN THE BLADE. ^ 
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' A&^l4^'l6islced at it-^Mr. Gal? was not in the fOQm» 1 le- 
eolledj ha^peniti^ to ba.v& been jost called out fay a customm 
who OTOved him three pound fourteen and sixpence for a blue 
Shepherd in fSlU iendrt, —Mr. Pinto gave a little start, and 
se^ed cri^ for a moment, llien he looked steadily towards 
one of those great porcelain stools which you sec in gardens—* 
and—it seemed to me—!• tell you I won't take my affidavit—1 
may have been maddened by the six glasses I took of that pink 
plhdr—I may have been sleep-walking: perhaps am as I write 
ifOw—I may have been under the influence of that astounding 
into whose hands I had fallen—^but 1 vow I heard 
Knto say, with rather a ghastly grin at the porcelain stool, 

^ N.iy, nefer shaj^uc your gory locks at me, 

Dou const not say 1 did it." 

(He pronouncefl it, by the vimy, 1 di/ it, by which I know that 
Pinto was a German.) 

I heard Pinto say those very words, and sitting on the 
porcelain stool I s.aw, dmily nt first, then with an awful dis¬ 
tinctness— a ghost—an eidolon —n. form— A headless MAN^ 
seated, with his head m hU lap, which wore nn expression of 
piteous surprise. 

At this minute, Mr Gale entered from the front shop to show 
a customer some delf pl.ites ; 'ind he did not set'—but we did — 
the figure rise up from the porcelain stool, shake its head, which 
it held in its h.and, and which kept its eyes fixed sadly on us, 
and disappear Iichind the giiill'itine. 

''Come to the 'Gray's Inn Coffee-house,'" Pinto said, "and 
I will tell you how /ke notch came to the axe." And we walked 
down Holbom at aliout thirty-seven minutes past six o'clock. 

' If there is anything m the above statement which astonishes 
the reader, I promibc him that in the next chapter of Uus little 
story he will be astonished still more. 


Part II. 

' *' You will excuse me," 1 said, to my companion, "for remarking, 
c^that when you addressed the individual sitting on the porce- 
' !^ln stool, with his head in his lap, your ordinarily benevolent 
matures"—(this I confess was a bouncer, for between ourselves 
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a more sinister and iU-looking iRscal tban Monsieur'P;.Z:lia?iB 
seldom set eyes on)—*'your ordinanly handsome fhee wdr^aa 
expression that was no means pleasing. You grinned dx the 
individual just as you did at me when you went up to-tbb. 

cei-. pardon me, as 1 thought you did, when I fell down in 

a fit m your chambers;" and I qualified my words in a gtW 
flutter and tremble; 1 did not care to offend the man—I did hot 
dare to ofTeod the man. 1 thought once or twice of jumping 
into a cab, and flying; or taking refuge m Day and Martin's, 
Blacking Warehouse; of speaking to a policeman, but not one^ 
would come. 1 was this man’s slave. I followed him like bis 
dog. 1 could not get away from him So, you see, I went on 
mf uily conversing with him, and affecting a simpenng con¬ 
fidence. I remember, when 1 was a little boy at sdiool. going' 
up fawning and smiling in this way to some great hulking bully 
of a sixth-form boy. So 1 said m a word, "Your ordinarily 
handsome face wore a disagreeable expression," &c. 

It is ordinarily verjf handsome,” said he, with such a leer at 
a couple of p.assers-bv, that one of them cried, "Oh, crikey,' 
here’s a precious guy! ’’ and a child, in its nurse’s arms, scream^ 
itself into convulsions. "Oh, oui, chc suis tits-choh gallon, 
bien pcau, ccrdainoincnt,” continued Mr. Pinto; " but you 
were right. That—that person was not very well pleased W'hen 
he saw me. ITiere was no love lost between us, as you say; 
and the world never knew a more worlliless miscreant. 1 hate 
him. voyez~vo7is? I hated him alifc; I hate him dead. I hate^ 
him man; I hate him ghost; and he know it, and tremble 
before me If I sec him twenty tausenil years hence—and why 
not?—1 shall hate him still. You remarked how he was 
dressed ? ’’ 

" In black satin breeches and striped stockings ; a white piqu^ 
waistcoat, a grey coat, with large metal buttons, and bis hair in 
powder. He must have worn a pigtail—only — 

" Only It was cut offi Ha, ha, ha!" Mr. I'lnto cried, yelling 
a laugh, which I obsers'cd made the policeman stare very much.. 

‘ ‘ Yes. 11 was cut off by the same blow which took off the 
scoundrel's bead—^ho, ho, ho' ’’ And he made a circle with hJS 
hook-naileri finger round his own yellow neck, and grinned with ,4 
a horrible triumph. " 1 promise you that fellow was sufpris^ij^^, 
when he found his head in the pannier. Ha 1 ha 1 Pa 
ever cease to hate those whom you hate ? "—fire flashed 
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Allf fivm his glass eye, as he spoke—or to love dose whom 
you onee loved. Ob, never, never I" And here his natural eye 
was bedewed with tears. " But here we are at the ' Gray's Inn 
Cofifoe-house.' James, what is the joint?” 

That very respectful and efficient waiter brought in the bill of 
fare, and I, for my part, chose boiled leg of pork and pease- 
pudding, wliich my acquaintance said would do as well as 
anything else; though I remarked lie only trifled with the 
pease-pudding, and left all the pork on the plate In fact, he 
adarcely ate anything. But he drank a prodigious quantity of 
wine; and I must say that my friend Mr. Hart'.s port-wine is so 
good that I myself took—well, T should think, t took three 
glasses. Yes, three, certainly //e—1 mean Mr. P.—the old 
rogue, was insatiable; for had to call for a second bottle m 
no time. When that was gone, iny companion wanted another, 
A little red mounted up to his yellow cheeks as he drank the 
wine, and he winked at it in a strange manner. " I remember," 
said he, musing, "when port-wine was scarcely drank in this 
country—though the Queen liked it, and so did Harley! but 
Bolingbroke didn't, he drank Florence and Champagne, lector 
Swift put water to his wine. 'Jonathan,' I once said to him 
——but ball! anire\ iewps, auires mcciirs. Another magnum, 
James.” 

This was all very well " My gooii sir," 1 said, " it may suit 
you to order bottles of 'so poi t, at a guinea a bottle; but that 
kind of price does not suit me I only hapfien to have thirty- 
four and sixpence m my pocket, of which I want a shilling for 
the waiter and cightccnpence for my cab. You nch foreigners 
and swells may spend what you like" (I had him there * for my 
friend's dress was as’ shabby as an old-clothos-man’s); "but a 
man with a family, Mr What-d'you-call-'nn, cannot afford to 
spend seven or eight hundred a year on his dinner alone.” 

" Bah 1 ” he said " Xiinkcy pays for all, as you say. I will 
what you call siant the dinr,cr, if you are so poor 1" and again 
he gave that disagreeable grin, and placed an odious crooked- 
nmled and by no means clean finger to his nose. But I was not 
so afraid of him now, forwc were in a public place: and the 
three glasses of port-wine had, you see, given me courage. 

"What a pretty snuff-box!" he remarked, as I handed him 
which I am still old-fashioned enough to carry. It is .a 
pr^ty old gold box enough, but valuable to me especially as a 
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relic of an old old relative, whom I can just xemembor as a child, 
when she was very kind to me. *'Ycs; a pretty box.' I can 
remember when many ladies—most ladies—carried a box,^nay» 
two boxes —tabatUre and bonhonn ihre. What lady carries snuff¬ 
box now, hey? Suppose your astonishment if a lady in an 
assembly were to offer you a prise f I can remember a teriy 
with such a box as this with a tour^ as we used to call it then; 
with panters, with a tortoiseshell cane, witli tlie prettiest little 
higli-hccled -velvet shoes in the world!—ah! that was a time, 
that was a time! Ah Eliza, Eliza, I have thee now in my mind's 
eyel At Bungay on the WavcMicy, did I not walk with thee, 
Eliza ? Aha! did 1 not love thee ? Did 1 not walk with thee 
t^en? Do I not sec thee still ? ” 

This was passing strange. My ancestress—but there is no 
need to publish her revered name—did indeed live at Bungay 
Saint Mary’s, where she lies buried. She used to walk witjh a 
tortoiseshell cane. She used to wear little bUck velvet shoes, 
with the prettiest high heels in the world. 

"Did you—liid you -know, then, niy great-gr-ndm-ther?" I 
said. 

He pulled up his coat-slecvc— " 1 ■, tlial her name? ’’ he said- " 

•• Ehza- 

There, I declare, was the very name of the kiml old creature 
written m red on his .arm. 

" You knew her old," he .said, divining nij^ thoughts (with liis 
strange knack); '' / knew her young and lovely. 1 danced with 
her at the Bury ball. Did 1 not, clear dear Miss-?" 

As Z live, Zie here mentioned dear gr-nny's maidm name. 

Her maiden name was -. Hei honoured married name 

was-. 

"She married your great-gr-ndf-th-r the year Poseidon won 
the Newmarket 1^1,xte," Mr Pinto drily rcniaikecl. 

Mciiiful powers ! 1 remember, over the old .shagreen knhe 
and sp.xxn case on the sideboard in my gr-nn) 's parlour, a print 
by Stubbs of that very hotbc. My grandsire, in a red coat and 
his fair hair flowing over his shoulders, was over the maiitelpi>:ce', ^ 
and Poseidon won the Newmarket Cup in the year 1783 1 ^ 

"Yes; you arc right. 1 danced a minuet with heratJButy 
that very night, before 1 lost my poor leg. And 1 quarrelhj^ 

with your grandf-, ha 1 " > 4 

As he said "Hal" there came three quiet little taps on t^ 
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toble-Mltis the middle table in the '‘Gra/ti tnn Coflee-hotisc," 
und^ t^ebust bf the late Duke of W-ll-ngt -n. 

“ 1 fired in the air,” he continued; ** did 1 not? ” (Tap, tap, 
tapi,) " Vour gfrandfather hit me in the leg. He married three 
months aftenn'ards. 'Captain Brown,' 1 said, 'who could see 
Miss Sra-th without loving her ? ’ She is there ! She is there! ” 
(Tap, tap, tap.) “ Yes, my first love ”- 

But here there came ttip, tap, which everybody knows means 
"No.’" . 

"I forgot,” he said, with a faint blush stealing over his wan 

features, "sliewas not my first love. In (jerm-in my own 

country—there was .1 young woman "- 

Tap, tap, tap. There w'as Jk*m' quite a lively little treble 
knock; and when the old man s.ud, " But I loved thee better 
than all the woild, the atfirmativc signal was briskly 

repeated. 

And tins I declare upon my iionoup. There w.is, I ha\c said, 
a bottle of port-wine before us—I .should say a decanter, Tliat 
decanter was i.'iFTr.D up, and out of it into our respective glasses 
two bumpers of wine were poured. I appc-al to Mr. Hart, tlie 
landlord—I appeal to James, the respectful and intelligent waiter, 
if this statement is not tuic? And when we had finished that 
magnum, and I said—for I did not now in llie lL.ist doubt of her 
presence—“Dear gr-nny, may wc h.ive another magnum?"— 
the table distinctly rapped “ No ’’ 

" Now, my good sir,'’ Mr. Pinto said, who really began to be 
affected by the w'lne, “ you understand the interest I have taken 

in you. 1 loved Eliza-" (of course 1 don't mention family 

names). "I Icncw you liad thdt bo\ which belonged to her—1 
will give you what you like for that box. N.ime your price at 
once, and 1 pay you on the spot " 

" Wliy, when wc caim* out, you said you had not sixpence ia 
your pocket." 

“Bah! give you anything you likii—fifty—a hundred—a 
tausend pound." 

“Come, come," s.aid I, “ the gold of the box may be wortli 
nine guineas, and the fa^on w'c will put at six more." 

" One tausend guineas!" ho screeched. “ One taiiscnd and 
fifty pound, dcre I" and he sank back in his chair—^no, by Uie 
way; on his bench, for he was sitting with liis b.ack to one of the 
partitions of the boxes, as I dare say James remembers. 
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" Don't go on in this wn^,',' I continued, rather ivcakly, for I 
did not know whether 1 was in a dream. " If you offer me a 
thousand guineas for this box 1 must take it. Mustn't l.^denr 
gr-nny?" 

The table most distinctly said, *' Yes;" and putting out 
his claws to seize the box, Mr. Pinto plunged his hooked nose 
into it and eagerly inhaled some of 'my '47 with a dash of 
Hardman. 

•‘But stay, you old harpy!” I exclaimed, lieing iioW in a 
sort of rage, and quite familiar with him. "'W^ierc is the 
money ? Where is the cheque ? ” 

'' James, a piece of note-paper and a mceipt-stanip ! ” 

"This IS all mighty well, sir,” 1 said, "but I don't know 
you: I never saw you before I will trouble you to hand me 
that box back again, or give me a cheque with some known 
signature." 

"Whose? Ha. Ha. HA!” 

The room happened to very dark. Indeed, all the waiters 
were gone to supper, and iheie were only two gentlemen snoring 
in their respective boxes. I saw a hand come quivering down 
from the ceiling—a very pretty hand, on which was a ring with 
a coronet, with a lion rampant gules for a crest. Isavy that 
hand take, a dtp of tnk and wfiic across the paper. Mr. Pinto, 
then, taking a grey receipt-stamp out of his blue Icatbei pocket- 
book, fastened it on to the pai?er by the usual process; and the 
hand then wrote across the receipt-stamp, went across the table 
and shook hands with Pinto, and then, as if waving him an 
adieu, vanished in the direction of the ceiling. 

There was the paper before rac, wet with the ink. There v^as 
the pen which the hand had used Does anybody doubt me? 

/ have that pen now A ccdar-stick of a not uncommon sort, 
and holding one of Gillott's pens. It is in my inkstand now, 

I tell you. Anybody may see it. The handwriting on the 
cheque, for such the document was, was the writing of a female. 

It ran thus.—"London, midnight, March 31 , 1862 . Pay ther 
bearer one thousand and fifty pounds. Rachel Sidonia. T<> 
Messrs. Sidonia, Pozrosanto, & Co,, T.A 3 ndon." 

" NoL''*st and best of women '" said Pinto, kissing the sheet 
of paper with much reverence. " My good Mr, Roundabout, 

1 suppose you do not question that signature?" ' ' 

Indeed, the house of Sidonia, Po/zosanto, & Co. is knovm. 
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40 be OAe of tlic richest in Europe, and as for the Countess 
RAchel, she was known to be the chief manager of that enor¬ 
mously wealthy establishment. There was only one little 
difficulty, ike Countess Rachel died last October, 

I pointed out this circumstance, and tossed over the paper to 
Pinto with a sneer. 

" C’est a brendre ou A. laisser,” he said with some heat. “ You 
literary men are all imbnident; but 1 did not tink you such a 
fOol wie dis. Your tiox is not worth tw'enly poiiiKl, and I offer 
you a tausend because I know you want money to pay dat 
rascal‘Tom's college bills." (This strange man actually knew 
that my sca]x:gracc Tom has been a source of grc.at expense and 
annoyance to me.) "You set* money costs rne nothing, and 
you refuse to take it! Once, twice ; will you lake this cheque 
in exchange for your tninipi'ry snuff’-lwx?" 

What could I do? My jxx)! granny's legacy was valuable 
and dear to jnc, but after all a thousand guineas arc not to be 
liad every day. " Be it a bargain," said I. " .Sliall w'c have a 
glass of wine on it?" says Pmto; and to this pro]X)sa] I also 
unwillingly acceded, reminding Inm, by the way, that he had 
not yet told me the story of tlic headless man. 

"Your poor gr-ndm-tlier was right just now, w'hcn she 
said she was not iny first love 'Twas one of those banaU 
expressions " (here Mi. P. blushed once more) "which we use 
to women. We toll each she is our first passion. They 
reply with a similar illusory foimula. No man is any woman's 
first love; no w'onian any man's Wo are in love in our nurse's 
arms, and women coquette with their eyes before tbcir tongue 
can form a word. How could your lovely relative love me? 
I was far, far too old for ]i«*r I am older than I look. 1 am 
so old that you would not Ix'licve my age were I to tell you. 

I have loved many and many a woman before your relative. 
It has not always been fortunate for them to love me. Ah, 

' Sophronia! Round the dreadful circus where you fell, and 
whence I was dragged corpsc-like by the heels, there sat multi¬ 
tudes more savage than the lions w'hich mangled your sweet 
form I Ah, tenez 1 when we marched to the terrible stake to¬ 
gether at Valladolid—the Protestant and the J- But away 

with memory! Boy t it was happy for thy grandam that she 
loved me not. 
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"During that Strange period.” he went on, ''when the 
teeming Time great with the^ revolution that was sp^dily 
to be bom, I was on a mission in Paris with my excellent, miy 
maligned friend, Cagliostro. Mesmei was one of our band. I 
seemed to occupy but an obscure rknk in it; though, as you 
know, in secret societies the humble man may be a chief and 
director—the ostensible leader but <i puppet moved by unseen 
bands. Never mind who was chief, or m ho was second. Never 



mind my age. It bouts not to tell it. why should 1 expose 
myself to your scornful incredulity or reply to your questions in 
words that are familiar to you, but which yet you cannot under^ 
stand ? Words are symbols of things which you know, or of 
things which you don't know. 1 f you don’t know them, to spei^ 
is idle." (Here 1 confess Mr. P. spoke for exactly thiity-eigiii , 
minutes, about physics, metaphysics, language, the origin 
destiny of man, during which time I was rather bored, andj'td 
relieve my enuui, drank a half-glass or so of wine.) 
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is the fountain of youth 1 It may not happen to me once 
in an age: but -nrhcn I love, then I am young. I loved 
when I was in Paris. Bathilde, Bathilde, 1 loved thee—oh^ 
how fondly I Wine, 1 say, more wine 1 Love is ever young. 
1 >yas a boy at the little feet of Bathilde de Bdchamel—the fair, 
the fond, the dckle, ah, the false 1" The strange old man's 
agony was here really terrific, and he showed himself much 
more agitated than he'had been when speaking about my 
gr*ndm-th-r. 

** I thought Blanche might love me. I could speak to her in 
' the language of all countries, and tell her the lore of all ages. 
I could trace the nursery legends which she loved up to their 
Sanscrit source, and whisper to her die darkling mysteries of 
< Egyptian Magi. I could chant for her the wild chorus that 
rang in the dishevelled Eleusinian revel. 1 could tell her, and I 
would, the watchword never known but to one woman, the 
Saban Queen, which Hiram braaihed m the abysmal ear of 
Solomon—You don't attend. Psha! you ha\ e drunk too much 
wine I" Perhaps T may as w'ell own that T w'as not attending, 
for he had been carrying on for about fifty-‘;cvcn minutes; and 
I don't like a man to have all the talk to himself. 

"Blanche do Tldchaniel was wild, then, .ibout this secret of 
Masonry. In early early days 1 loved, I nuiiied a girl fair as 
Blanche, who, too, wras tormt nb'd by curiosity, who, too, would 
peep into my closet—into the only secret 1 guarded from her. 
A dreadful fate bi-fcll poor Fatima. An accidmt .shortened 
her life. Poor thing 1 she had a foolish sister W'ho urged her 
on. I always told her to bcw.irc of Ann. She didtl. 'fhey 
said her brothers killed iiu'. A gross falsehood. Am I dead? 
If I W'ere, could I pledge yon in this wine?" 

"Was your name,” 1 asked, quite bewildered, "was your 
name, pray, then, ever liUieb-" 

"Hush! the waitei will oveihcar you. Methought we jverc 
speaking of Blanche dc Bdchamel. 1 loved her, young man. 
My pearLs, and diamonds, and treasure, my wit, my wisdom, 
my passion, 1 flung them all into the child's lap. I was a fool I 
Was strong Samson not ns weak as T ? Was Solomon the wise 

much, better when Balkis W'heedled him ? I .said to the King- 

But enough of that, I spake of Blanche dc Bdchamel. 

„ “Curiosity was the poor child'.s foible. I could sec, as I 
talked to her, that her thoughts were elsewhere (as yours, my 
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friend, have been absent once or twice to-night) To kno^ 
the secret of Masonry was the wretched child's mad id^ire. 
With a thousand wiles, smiles, caresses, she strove to coax it 
from me—from me —^ha ! ha! 

'* I had an apprentice—the son of a dear friend, who died 
my side at Rossbach, when Soubise, with whose army I hap¬ 
pened to be, suffered a dreadful defeat for neglecting my advice. 
The young chevalier Goby do Mouchy was glad enough to serve 
as my clerk, and help m some chemical exix;rinients in which I 
was engaged with my friend Doctor Mesmer. Bathilde saw 
this young man. Since women were, has it not been their 
business to smile and deceive, to fondle and lure ? Away! from 
the very first it had been so!" And as niy companion spoke, 
be looked as wicked as the serpent that coiled round the tree, 
and hissed a poisoned counsel to the first woman 

“ One evening I went, as was my wont, to see Blanche. She 
was radiant: she was wild with spirits: a saucy triumph blazed 
in her bine eyes. She talked, she rattled on in her childish * 
way. She uttered, ui the couise of her rliapsofly, a hint—an 
intimation—so terrible that the truth fl.ashcd aeioss me in a 
moment. Did I ask her? She would lie to me But 1 know 
how to make falsehood impossible. And 1 iffifen’i/ /ter to go 
to sleep." 

At this moment the clock (after its previous convulsions) 
sounded Twki.ve. Ami as the new Editor * of the Combtll 
Magazine —and Ac, I promise you, won't stand any nonsense- 
will only allow seven pages, 1 am obliged to leave off at THE 
VERY M#ST INTERESTING POINT OF THE STORY. 


Bart III. 

"Are you of our fraternity? I sec you are not The secret 
which Mademoiselle de BdchanicI confided to me in her mad’ 
triumph and wild hoyden spirits—she was but a child, liOOt 
thing, poor thing, scarce fifteen :—but I love them young—a' 
folly not inusual with the old!" (Here Mr. Pinto thrust hiil 
knuckles into his hollow eyes, and, 1 am sorry to say, so litt!b 

* Mr. Thackeray retired fiom the Editorshipof the 
une in March 1862, 
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fesardlul was he of personal cleanliness, that his tears made 
sttealtt of white over his gnarled dark hands.) ** Ah. at fifteen, 
poor child, thy fate was terrible I Go to! It is not good to 
lov^ me, ftiend. They prosper not who do. I divine you. 
You need not say what you arc thinking"—— 
t In truth, I was thinking, if girls fall in love with this sallow, 
hobk-noscd, glass-eyed, woodcn-lcgged, dirty, hideous old man,, 
with thq sham teeth, they have a queer taste. TAai is what I 
w^ thinking. 

" Jack Wilkes said the handsomest man in London had but 
faalf-an-hour’s start of him. And without vanity, 1 am scarcely 
uglier than Jack Wilkes. Wc were members of the same club 
at Medinenhani Abbey, Jack anil T, and had many a merry 
night together. Well, sir, I—Mary of iScolland knew me but as 
a liftic hunchbacked music-mastei ; and yet, and yet, I think 

sAe was vol indifferent to her David Kiz-and she came to 

misfortune. They all do—they all do ! " 

“Sir, you are wandenng from your point!" 1 said, with sonic 
severity. For, really, for this old humbug to hint that be had 
b&m the baboon who fiightened the club at Medmenham, that 
he had been in the Inquisition at Valladolid—that under the 
name of D. Riz, as he called it, he had known the lovely Queen 
of Scots—was a /i/Z/e loo much "Sn," then I said, “you 
were speaking alxiut a Miss dr: Bdchamel i really have not 
^ time to hear all your biogr.iphy." 

“Faith, the good wine gets into my head ” (f should think 
so, the old toper! Four bottles all but two glasses.) “To 
return to poor Blanche. As 1 sat laughing, joking with hef, 
she let slip a word, a little word, which filled me with dismay. 
Some one had told her a part of the Secret—the Secret which has 
been divulged scarce thrice in three thousand years—the Secret 
of the Freemasons. Do you know what happens to those 
uninitiatc who learn that secret? to those wretched men, the 
initiate who rewai it ? " 

As Pinto spoke to me, he looked through and through me 
with his horrible piercing glance, so that 1 sat quite uneasily on 
my bench. He continued : *' Did I question her awake, 1 knew 
would lie to me. Poor child! 1 loved her no less because 
Idid not believe a word she said. 1 loved her blue eye, her 
golden hair, her delicious voice, that was true in song, though 

Wh» she spoke, false as £bhs 1 You arc aware that I possess 

11 2 
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in rather a remarkable de^^ee what we have agreed to chU the 
mesmeric power. I set the unhappy girl to sleep. ' - 

was obliged to tell me all. It was as I had surmised.'/pohy. 
de Mouchy, my wretched, besotted, miserable secretaiyl ip bis 
visits to the chAtcau of the old Marquis dc Bdchamel, wba ^vas 
one of our society, had seen Blanche. I suppose it was bei^nse^ 
she had been warned that he was worthless, and poor, aitful. 
and a coward, she loved him. She wormed out of the beso^t^ 
wretch the secrets of our Order. ' Did he tell you thc_ NUMBER 
ONE?’ I asked. 

She said, ‘Yes,’" 

“ ‘ Did he,' 1 further inquired, ‘ tell you the'- 

" 'Oh, don’t ask me, don’t ask me' ’ she said, writhing on the 
©fa, where she lay in the picsence of the Marquis dc Ddchameh 
her most unhappy father. Poor HOchanieb poor Bdchaihel 1 
How pale lie looked as I sjioke' ' Did he tell you,’ I repeated 
with a dreadful calm, ' the number two?' She said, ‘ Yes/ 
“The poor old Marquis rose up, and clasping his handSj 

fell on his knees before Count Cagl- Bah ! I went a 

different name then. Vat’.s in a name? Dat vich ve caU a 
Rosicrucian by any other name vil smell as sveet. ‘ Monsieur/ ' 
he said, ' I am okl—I am rich. I have five hundred thousand 
hvres of rentes in Picardy. 1 have half as much in Artois* I 
ha\e two hundred and eighty thousand on the (Jrand Livre. I 
am promised by my Sovereign a dukedcjm and his orders v/ith ^ 
a reversion to luy heir. 1 am a grandee of .Spain of the First 
Class, and Duke of Voloveiito. lake my titles, my ready 
money, my life, my honour, everything I have in the world, 
but don’t ask the tiiiud question.’ ^ 

'"Godefroid de Bouillon, Comte de BOchaniel, Grandee of 
Spain and Prince of Volovcnto, in our Assembly what was the 
oath you swore ? "‘ The old man wiithcd as he remcinbeFed its 
terrific purport. 

Though my heart was racked with agony, and I would hove 
died, ay, cheerfully " (died, indeed, as if that were a penalty!)' 
"to spare yonder lovely child a pang, 1 said to her cafmljA 
'Blanche de BiSchamcl, did Goby de Mouchy tell you secre%' 
NUMBER THREE?' 

"She ’vhispered a out that was quite faint, faint and 
But her poor father fell in convulsions at h^ feet. 

"She died suddenly that night. Did 1 not tell you 
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love come to no good? When General Bonaparte crossed the 
S^intB^ard, he saw in the convent an old monk )vith a White 
beard, wondering about the corridors, cheerful and rattier stout, 
but mad^mad as a March hare. ^General,' I said to him, 
* did yt>u ever see that face before ?' He had not. He had not 
minted much with the higher classes of our society before the 
Revolution. I knew the poor old man well enough; be was the 
last of a noble race, and I loved his cliild." 



** And did she die by''- 

"“Man! did I say so? Do I whisper the secrets of the 
Velfrngericht? I say she died that night: and he—he, the 
^baaitless, the villain, the l^trayer—you saw him seated in 
.yoi^ercuriosity-shopr.by yonder guillotine, with his scoundrdly 
l^eaid in his lap. 
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*' You saw how slight that instrument was ? It wa4 oqc of 
the first which Guillotin made, and which he shoHved private 
friends in a hangiir in the Rue Picpus, where he lived. The 
Invention created some little conversation amongst scientific' 
men at the time, though 1 rememljer a machine in Edinburgh 
of a very similar construction, two hundred—well, many many 
years ago—and at a breakfast which Guillotin gave he showed 
us the in.stnimcnt. and much talk arose amongst us as to 
whether people sufiered under it. 

"And now T must tell you what licfoll the traitor who had 
caused all this suffering. Did lie know that the poor child’s 
death was a sentenck ? He felt a cowardly satisfaction that 
with her was gone the secret of his treason. Then he began to 
doubt. 1 had means to penetrate all his thoughts, as well as 
to know his acts. Then he became a slave to a horrible fear. 
He fled in abject terror to a convent. They still existed in 
Paris; and behind the walls of Jacobins the wretch thought 
himself secure. Poor fool, I had but to set one of my som¬ 
nambulists to sleep Her spirit wont forth and spied the ' 
shuddering wretch in bus cell. She described the street, the 
gate, the convent, the very dress which he wore, and which 
you saw to-day. 

"And now tkit is»what hapjx'ned. In his chamber in the 
Rue Saint Honors, at Paris, sat a man alone —a man who has 
been maligned, a man who h.is been called a knave and char¬ 
latan, a man who has been persecuted even to the death, it U 
said, m Roman Inquisitions, forscxith, .md elsewhere. Hal 
ha! A man who has a mighty will. 

"And looking towards the Jaeobins Convent {of which,' 
from his chamber, he could sec the spires and trees), this mdit 
WILLED. And it was not yet d.iwn. And he willed; and orte 
who was lying in his cell 111 the convent of Jacobins, awake and 
shuddering with terror for a crime which he had committed, 
fell asleep. 

" Bat though he was asleep his eyes were open. 

"And after tossing and writhing, and clinging to the 
and saying, 'No, I will not go,’ he rose up and donned Jihf 
clothes—a grey coat, a vest of white piqiui, black satin smal^ 
clothes, riblicd silk stockings, and a white stock with a ste^ 
buckle; and he arranged his hair, and he tied his queue, JU 
the while being in that strange somnolence whidi vralks, 
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moves, \thk]i flies sometimes.'which sees, which i$ indif&rent 
to pain, which obeys. And he put on his hat, and he went 
forth from bis cell; and though the dawn was not yet, he trod 
the corridors as seeing them. And he passed into the cloister, 
and then into the garden where lie the ancient dead. And 
he came to the wicket, which Drolhcr Jerome was opening 
just at the dawning. And the crowd wiis alre.\dy waiting 
with their cans and bowls to receive the aims of the good 
lirethren. 

** And he passed through tiio cro\vd and went on his way, and 
the few people then abroad i\ho maiked him. said, ‘Tiens! 
How very odd he looks ! He loo^s like .a rn.iii walking in his 
sleep 1' This was said by v.inous jieisons .— 

*'By milk-wonien, witli then tnns and caits, coming into 
the town. 

“ By roysterers who had been drinking at the taverns of the 
Barrier, for it was Mul-Lent. 

“By the sergeants of the watch, w'ho eyed him sternly as he’ 
passed near their halberd*! 

’ “ But he passed on unmoved by the halberds, 

*' Unmoved by the cries of die roysterers, 

I ** By the markct-w'oincn coming with their milk .and eggs. 

“ He W'alkcd through the Rin- Saint Horion;, i say -■ 

“^By the Rue Rambutcau, 

“ By the Rue Saint Aiitojiu*. 

“ By the King’s ('h.iteau of the Bastille. 

'* By the I'aulKiiirg Saint Antoine 

'' And he came to No. 29 in the Rue Picpus—a house which 
then stood between a court and garden- 

“That IS, there was a building ol one storey, with a great 
coach-door. 

"Then there W'as a court, around which were stables, coach¬ 
houses, offices. 

“Then there was a house—a two-storeyed house, with a 
perron in front. 

“ Behind the house was a garden—a garden of two hundred 
f{.nd filly French feet in length. 

V And as one hundred feek of France etjual one Jiundrcd and 
si:X.feet of England, this gaiden, my friends, equalled c.\actly 
Ityo hundred and sixty-five feet of British measure. 

*' In the centre of the garden was a fountain and a statue-- 
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OT, to speak moite correctly, t^v6 statues. One was"fecun)« 
bent—a man. Over him, sabre in hand, stood a vrOtnnn. ^ 

" The man was Olofernes. The woman was Judith. Fropi 
the head, from the trunk, the water gushed. It wtis the tastu 
of the doctor;—was it not a droll of taste? - ‘ 

" At the end of the garden was the doctor's cabinet of study- 
My faith, a singular cabinet, and singular pictures I— 

" Decapitation of Charles Prernirr at Vitehall. 

" Decapitation of Montrose at Kdimbourg. 

“ Decapitation of Cinq Mars. WTicii I tell you that he WSS a 
man of a taste, channing! 

*'Through this garden, by these statues, up these stairs, went 
’ the pale figure of him w ho, the porter said, Imew the ivay of the * 
house. He did. Turning neither right nor left, he seemed to 
walk through the statue’^, the obstacles, the flower-beds, the 
stairs, the door, tlic tables, the chairs. 

“In the eorniT of the room was tjiat instrument which 
' Guillotm had just invented and perfected. One diy he was to 
lay his own head under his own axe. Peace be to his name 1 
With him I deal not 1 

“ In a frame of mahogany, ncatl> worked, "was a board with 
a htdf-cuclc ni it, over which another board fitted. Above 
was a heavy axe, which fell—vou know how. It w'as held up 
by a rope, and when tins rope w.is untied, oi rut, the ctcel fell. 

“To the story which 1 now li.ivc to jelate you may give 
credence, or not, as you will. 'J'he sleeping man went up to 
that instrument. 

“ He laid his head in it, asleep.'* 

“ Asleep I ’* 

*' He then took a little penknife out of the pocket of his white 
dimity waistcoat. 

“ He cut the rope asleep. 

“TTie axe deset nded on the head of the traitor and vhlaio. 
The notch in it was made by the steel buckle of Ins stock, which 
was cut through. 

“A strange legend has got abioad that after the dfed ivas 
done, the figure rose, took the head from the basket, walked 
forth through the garden, and by the screaming porters at the 
gate, and W'ent and laid itself down at the Morgue. for 
this I w ill not vouch. Only of this be sure. ‘ There arOr^ODce 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed^t^'dii 
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your pibilpsopby.' More and more Ibc light peeps through the 
Soon, amidst music ravishing, the curtain will rise, 
and the glorious scene be displayed. Adieu! Remember me. 
Ha 1 'tis dawn/’ Pinto said. And he ^\as gone. 

1 am asham^ to say that my hrst movement was to clutch 
the cheque which he had left with me, and which 1 vi'as deter¬ 
mined to present the very moment the bank o^xined. I know . 
the importance of these things, and that men change their wind 
sometimes. I sprang through the streets to the great banking 
house of Manassch in Duke Street. It seemed to me as if 1 
actually Hew as I walked. As the clock struck ten I nas at the 
counter and laid down my chctjuc. 

The gehtlcman who received it, who w'as one of the Hebrew 
persuasion, as were the othei two hundred ckrks of the estab¬ 
lishment, having looked at the draft with terror in his coun¬ 
tenance, then looked .it me, then c.illed to himself two of his 
fellow-clerks, and queer it was to see all thur aquiline beaks 
over the paper. 

*' Come, come!" saul I, ‘' don’t keep me here .ill day. Hand 
’me over the money, short, if )on please '" for I w.is, 30 U see, a 
little alarmed, and so determined to assume some extra bhistt'r. 

“ Will you have the kindness to iido tlie parlour to the 
partners?" the clerk said, and 1 followcrl him. 

“What, again slinthcd a bald-headed, red-w'hiskered 
gentleman, whom 1 knew to be Mr. Manassch. " Mr. SalalhicI, 
this is too bad. 1-A.Mve me with this gentleman, S." And the 
clerk disappeared. 

“Sir," he said, “I know liow y«)U came by this; the Count 
dc Pinto gave it you. It is too bad * I honour niy parents; 

I honour //itvV*parents, T honour their lulls! But this one of 
grandma’s is too bad— it is, upon my word, now I She've been 
dead these hve-and-thirty years. And tins last four months 
she has left her bunal-iilace and look to diawing on our ’ouse! 
It's too bad, grandma, it i-j too bad I" and he appealed to 
me, and tears actually tiieklcd down his nose. 

“Is It the Countess isidonia’s cheque or not?" I asked 
haughtily. 

“ But, 1 tell you, she’s dead I It's .1 shame ' — it’s a shame! 
—it is, grandmamma I ’’ and he cried, and wiped lus great 
in bis yellow pocket-handkerchief. " Look year—will you 
take pounds instead of guineas? She's dead, T tell you! It's 
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no go I Take the iwunds-ione tausend pound l>-ten nkeir n^t, 
crisp hundred-pound notes, and go away vid you, do I" 

“ I will have my bond, sir, or nothing," I said; and I put on 
an attitude of resolution which 1 confess surpnsed even myselH 

“Wery veil,’’ he shrieked, with many oaths, “then you 
shall have noting—ha. ha, ha I—noting ^ut a policeman f 
Abednego, call a policeman! Take that, you humbug and 
impostor!" and here, iMth an abundance of frightful language 
which I dare not repeat, the wealthy banker abused and 
defied me. 

Au bout du compte, what was T to do, if a banker did not 
choose to honour a cheque drawn by his dead grandmother? 
1 began to w ish 1 had my snufT-box back 1 began to think 1 
was a fool for changing that little old-fashioned gold for this 
slip of strange paper. 

Meanwhile the banker had passed from his fit of anger to 
n paroxysm of despair. He sirmcd to be addressing some 
person invisible, but in the room: “I..ook here, ma'am, you've 
really been coming it too strong. A hundicd thousand in six 
months, and now a tliousand more' '1 he ’ouse can't stand 

jt; It tcumV stand it, I say ' Wliat'^ Oh ' mercy, mercy! ” 

As he uttered these w'ords, A H.\ND dutteted over the 
table in the nir! It was a female Jiand. that which I had 
seen the night before. That female hand took a ix?n from the 
groen-bai^c tabic, dipped it in a silver inkstand, and wrote on 
n quarter of a sheet of foolscap on the blotting-book, " How 
about the diamond robbery? If you do not pay, I will tell 
him where they arc " 

What diamonds? what robbery’ what was this mystery? 
That will never be ascertained, for the wretched man's de¬ 
meanour instantly changed "Certainly, sir;—oh, certainly," 
he said, forcing a grin “ How will you have the money, sir? 
All right, Mr. Abednego, This way out.” 

“1 hope I sliall often sec you again," 1 said; on which 1 
own poor Manas.sch gave a dreadful grm, and shot back into ' 
his parlour. 

1 ran home, clutching the ten delicious, crisp hundred 
pounds, and the dear little fifty which made up the accounf. 

1 flew through the streets again. 1 got to my chambers. ^ I 
bolted the outer doors. 1 sank back in tny great di-air 
slept. ... ' 
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^ My firsi thing on waking was U> for my money. Per^ 
ditkml 'Where was t? Hal-r-on the table before' me was 
my grandmother's snuff-box, and by its side one of those 
awfol—those admirable—^sensation novels, uhich I had been 
reading, and ^ich are full of delicious wonder. 

But that the guillotine is still to be seen at Mr. Gale's, 
No. 47 High Holborn. I give you my honour. 1 suppose I 
was dreaming about it. I don't know. What is dreaming? 
WbfU is life? Why shouldn't I sleep on the ci'iling?—and 
am I sitting on it now, or on the floor? 1 am puzzled. But 
enough. If the fashion for sensation novels goes on, I tell 
you I will write one in hfly volumes. For the present, DIXI. 
But between ourselves, this Pmlo, vviio fought at the Colosseum, 
who was nearly being roasted by the Inquisition, and sang 
duets at Holy rood, I nin rather sorry to lose him after three 
little bits of Roundabout Paix-rs. lUi vous f 
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When Swift was in lo\c with Stella, and despatching her a 
letter from London thricc a month, by the Irish packet, you 
»Day remember how he would begin Letter No. xxiii., we will 
say, on the very day when xxii. had been sent away, stealing 
out of the coifce-housc or the assembly so as to be able to 
prattle with his dear; "never letting go lier kind band, as it 
were,” as some commentator or other has said in speaking of 
the Dean and his amour. When Mr. Johnson, walking to 
Dodsley's, and touching the posts m Pall Mall as he walkod, 
forgot to pat the head of one of them, he went back and imposed 
his hands on it,—impelled I know not by what superstition. I 
have this I hope not dangerous mania too. As soon as a piece 
of work is out of hand, and before going to sleep, 1 like to begin 
arrother; it may be to write only half-a-dozen lines r but that is 
something towards Number the Next. The printer’s boy has 
not yet reached Green Arbour Court with the copy. Those 
people who wrere alive half-an-hour since, Pendennis, Clive 
Ncwcome, and (what do you call him ? what was the name of 
the last hero? 1 remember now !} Philip I'lrmin, have hardly 
drunk their glass of wine, and the mammas have only this 
minute got the children's cloaks on, and have been bowed out 
of my premises—and here I come back to the study again; 
tamen usque reciirro. How lonely it looks now all these people 
arc gone! My dear good fiiends, some folk arc utterly tired of 
you, aiifl say, " What a poverty of friends the man has I He 
always asking us to mci*i those Pcndenmscs, Newcomes, and so 
forth. Why does he not introduce us to some new characters 
Why is he not thrilling like Twostars, learned and profound-, ■ 
like Threestars, exquisitely humorous and human like Foiin»taj|||^ 
Why, finally, is he not somebody else?" My good pi*ople^:ft' 
is not only impossible to please you all, but it is absurd to Uy*' 
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•Tb«f>dish whi^ out man devourSf another dislikes. Is the 
difl^Q^ of to-day not to your taste? Let us hope to-morrow's 
entertainment will be more agreeable. ... I resume my 
original su^ect. What an odd, pleasant, humorous, metan<« 
cboly feeling it is to sit in the study alone and quiet, now all 
these people are gone who have been boarding and lodging 
with me for twenty months I Tliey have interrupted my rest .* 
.they have plagued me at all sorts of minutes: they have thrust 
themselves upon me when I was ill, or vi'ished to be idle, and 1 
have growled out a " I3e hanged to you, can't you leave me 
alone now?” Once or twice they have prevented my going 
out to dinner. Many and mniiy a time they have prevented my 
coming home, because I knt-.v tlicy were there waiting in the 
study, and a plague take thenn, and 1 have left home and family, 
and gone to dine at the Club, and told nobody where I went. * 
They liave bored mo, ihoic people. They have plagued me at 
all sorts of uncomfortable hour'?. They have made such a dis¬ 
turbance in my mind and house, that sometimes I have hardly 
known what was going on in my family and scarcely have heard 
what my neighbour said to me. 'I'hcy are gone at last, and you 
would expect me to be at case P Far from it. I should almost 
be glad if Woolcomb would walk in and talk to me ; or Twysden 
reappear, take his place m that cliair opijcsile me, and begin one 
of his tremendous btonos. 

Madmen, you know, sc'' visions, hold conversations with, 
even draw the hkeness of. people invi.sible to you and me. Is 
this making of jjcoplc out of fancy madness? and are novel- 
wnters at all entitled to sti ait-wai'itcoals ? I often forget people’s 
names m life; and in niy own stories contritely own that I make 
dreadful blunders regarding tliein ; but I declare, my dear sir, 
with respect to the pt'rbonagos introduced into your liumble 
servant's fables, 1 know the people utterly—1 know the sound 
of their voices. A ginitleman came in to sec me the otiicr day, 
who was so like the p.cture of Philip Firmin in Mr. Walker's 
charming drawings in the Comhill Magazine that he was quite 
a curiosity to me. The same eyes, beard, shoulders, just as you 
have seen them from month to month. Well, he is not like t1>e 
Philip Firmin in my mind. Asleep, asleep in the grave, lies the 
bold, the generous, the reckless, the tcnder-liearted creature 
whom I have made to pass through those adventures which 
have just been bi ought to an end. It is years since I heard the 
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laughter ringing, or saw the bright blue eyes. When 1 knew; 
him both were young. I become young as 1 think of hint. 
And this morning,he was alive again in this room, ready 
laugh, to fight, to weep. As I write, do you know, it is the grey, 
of evening ; the house is quiet; everybody is out; the room is 
getting a little dark, and 1 look rather wistfully up from the 
paper with perhaps ever so little fancy that Ii£ MAY COME 
IX.——No? No movement. No grey shade, growing more 
palpable, out of which at last look the well-known eyes. No, 
the printer came and took him away with the last page of the 
proofs. And with the printer’s boy did the whole cortege of 
ghosts flit away, invisible ! Ha * stay I what is this ? Angels 
and ministers of grace! Tile door opens, and a dark ferm¬ 
enters, bearing a blick—a black suit of clothes. It is John. 
He says it is time to dress for dinner. 


Every man who has had his Gorman tutor, and has been 
coached through the famous " Faust" of Goethe (thou wert my 
instructor, good old Weissenhorn, and these eyes beheld the 
great master himself in dear little Weimar town !) has read those 
charming verses which are prefixed to the drama, in which the 
poet rt'verts to the time when his work was first composed, and 
rt‘calts the friends now dciiarted, who oncu listened to his song. 
The dear shadow's rise up around him, he says ; lie lives in the 
past again. It is to-day which appears vague and visionary. 
Wit humbler writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up monu¬ 
mental Works that shall endure for all ages; Imt our books are 
diaries, in which our own feelings must of necessity be set down. 
As we look to the page written last month, or ten years ago, we 
remember the day and its events ; the child ill, mayhap, in the 
adjoining room, and the doubts and fears which racked the brain 
as it still pursued its work; the dear old friend who read the 
commencement of the talc, and whose gentle hand shall be laid 
ill ours no more. I own for my part that, in reading pages 
which this hand penned formerly, I often lose sight of the text 
under my eyes. It is not the words I sec ; but that past day; 
that bygone page of life’s history , that tragedy, comity it may 
lie, which our little home-company was enacting; that merry- ^ 
making which we shared ; that funeral which wc followed; that 
bitter bitter grief which we buried. ~ ^ 
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Andj &uch being the state of my mind, I pray geqtle readers to 
ldn<lty^with,lheir Humble servant's manifold ^prleomings. 
blunders, and slips of memory. As sure as 1 rend a page of my 
otvn composition, 1 find a fault or two, lialf-a-dozen, Jones is 
called Drown. Drown, who is dead, is brought to life. Aghast, 
and months after the number was printed, 1 saw that I had called 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcomc. Now Clive Newcoine is 4he 
' hero of another story by the reader's most obedient writer. The 
two men are ns different, m my mind's eye, as —as Lord Palmer¬ 
ston and Mr. Disraeli let us say. But there is that blunder at 
page 990, Ime 76, volume 84 of the Corulnll Maj^asine, and it 
is past mending, and 1 wish in my life I had made no worse 
blunders or errors than that w inch is iiercby acknowledged. 

Another Finis wiittcn. Another iiiile-stone passed on this 
joumigr from birth to the next world! Sure it is a subject for 
solemn cogitation. Shall we continue this story-telling business 
and be voluble to the end of onr age! Will it not be presently 
time, O prattler, to liold }cmr tongue, and let younger people 
speak? 1 have a friend, a p.'iintcr, who, like other persons who 
shall be nameless, is growing old, lie has never p,iinted with 
such laborious finish as Ins works now show. This master is 
still the most humble and diligent of scholars. Of Art, his 
mistress, he is always an eoger reverent pupil. In his calling, 
in yours, in mine, mdui.trv and humility w'lll help and comfort 
us. A word with you. In a pretty large experience I have not 
found >thc men who wTite books superior in wit or learning to 
those who don't wiitc at aM. In regard of mere information, 
non-writers must often be superior to writers. You don't expect 
a lawyer in full practice to he conveisant with all kinds of litera¬ 
ture ; he is too busy with Ins law, and so a writer is commonly 
too busy with his own books to be able to bestow’ attention on 
Ibe works of other pco]>le. After a day's work (in which I have 
been depicting, let us say, the agonies of Louisa on parting with" 
the Captain, or the atrocious behaviour of the wicked Marquis 
to Lady Emily) I march to the Club, proposing to improve my 
mind and keep myself “ posted up," as the Americans phrasQ it, 
in the literature of the day. And what happens ? Given, a walk 
after luncheon, a pleasing book, and a most comfortable arm¬ 
chair by the fire, and you know the rest. A doze ensues. Pleas¬ 
ing book drops suddenly, is picked up once with an air of some 
CQhfusioni is laid presently softly in lap: head falls on comfort- 
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able arm-chdr cushion; eyes close: soft nasal music isjieqrd. 

« Am I tellinfr Club secrets ? Of afternoons, after lunCZr, || sayp 
scores of sensible fogies have a doze. Perhaps. I have fallen' 
asleep over that very book to which "Finis" has just beep 
written. "And if the writer sleeps, what happens to the. 
readers?" says Jones, coming down upon me with his lightning 
wit. What? You did sleep over it? And a very good thing 
too. These eyes have more than once seen a friend doring over • 
pages which this hand has W'rittcn. There is a vignette some¬ 
where in one of my books of a frumd so caught napping with 
" Pendennis," or the " Nowcomes,” in his lap; and if a writer 
can give you a sweet, soothing, harmless sleep, has he not done 
yo'^ a kindness ? So is the author wlio excites and interests you 
worthy of your thanks and benedictions, 1 am troubled with, 
fever and ague, that seize me at odd intervals and prostrate me 
for a day. There is cold fit, for which, I am thankful to say, 
hot brandy-and-w'atcr is pi escribed ; and this induces hot fit, 
and so on. In one or two of these fit-. 1 ha\e read novels with 
the most fearful contentment of mind. Once, on the Mississippi^ 
it was my dearly beloved " Jacob Faithfu)." once, at Frankfort 
O. M., the delightful " Vmgt Ans Apres " of Monsieur Dumas: 
once, at Tunbridge Wells, the thrilling "Woman in White:" 
and these books gave me amusement from morning till sunset. 

I remember those ague fits with a gieat deal of pkasure and 
gratitude. Think of a whole day in bed, and a good novel for 
a companion! No cares: no remorse about idleness: no 
visitors : and the Woman in White or the Chevalier d'Artagnau 
to tell me stones from dawn to night I "Please, ma'am, my 
master’s compliments, and can he have the third volume?" 
(This message was sent to an astonished friend and neighbour . 
who lent me, volume liy volume, the "W. in \V.'') How do 
you like your novels> I like mine strong, "hot with," and no 
mistake: no love-making: no observations about society: little 
dialogue, c’tcept where the characters arc bullying each other: 
plenty of lighting. and a villain in the cupboard, who is to 
suffer toiHires just befoie Finis. I don't like your melancholy, 
Fims, I never read the history of a consumptive heroine twice* ‘ 
If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer (as the 
Examiner used to say in old days), it w'ould be to act, 
la mode 1e pays de Pole (I think that was the phraseology). btt%| 
always to give quarter. In the story of Philip, just come to 
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end, 1 liave th6 p^m^ion of the authiw to state that hh was 
gotog^ to'drovim the two villains of the piece—a certain Doctor 

and a certain Mr. T. H-on board the ‘'President," 

or ^some other tragic ship—but yoasee I relented. I pictured 
to myself Firmin’s ghastly face atmd the crowd of shuddering 
people on that reeling deck in the lonely ocean, and thought, 
" Thou ghastly lying wretch, thou shall not be drowned; thou 
shall have a fever only ; a knowledge of thy danger; and n 
chance—ever so small a chance—of repentance." I wonder 
whether he did repent when he found himself in the ycliow-fever, 
in Virginia? The probability is, he ihneiod that his son bad 
injured him very much, and forgave him on Iiis death-bed. Do 
.you imagine there is a great deal of genuine right-down remorse 
in the world? Don't people rather find excuses which make 
their minds easy; endeavour to prove to themselves that they 
have been lamentably behed and misunderstood ; and try And 
forgive the persecutors who iivtV present that bill when it is due; 
and not bear malice against the cruel ruffian who takes them to 
"the police-office for stealing the spoons? Years ago I had a 
quarrel with a certain well-known person (I believed a statement 
regarding him which his friends iinp.irlod to me, and which 
turned out to be quite incorrect). To his dying day that quarrel 
was never quite made up, I said to his biother, '* Why is your 
brother's soul still il.irk against mc^ It is 1 who ought to be 
.angry and unforgiving . for T was in the wrong," In the region 
which they now inhabit (foi l iiiis h.is been set to the volumes of 
the lives of botJi here below}, if they take any cogni-sance of our 
squabbles, and tittle-tattles, and gossips on earth here, I hope 
they admit that my little error was not of a nature unpardonable. 
If you liave never committed a worse, my good sir, surely the 
score against you will not be heavy. Ha. dtleciusimi fralyts ! 
It is in regard of sms not found out that we may say or sing (in 
an undertone, in a most ]icnitcat and lugubrious minor key), 
*' Miserere nobis misnis peccatonbus." 

Among the sins of commission which novel-writers not seldom 
perpetrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, or tall-talking, against 
which, for my part, I will offer up a special libera me. This is 
the sin of schoolmasters, governesses, critics, scrnioners, and 
instructors of young or old people. Nay (for 1 am making a 
<tean breast, and liberating my soul), perhaps of all the novel- 
Sj^ners now extant, ^le present speaker is the most addicted 
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to preacbiiig'. Does he not ntop perpetually in his stoiy and 
begin to preach to you? .When he ought to be engag^Witb' 
business, is he not for ever taking the Muse by the sleeWi'^Rifd 
plaguing her with ^ome of bis cynical sermons? I cxyfeeewi 
loudly and heartily. 1 tell^ou I would like to be able to write 
a story which should show no egotism whatever—in which there 
should be no reflections, no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), 
but an incident in every other page, a villain, a battle, a mystery 
in every chapter. I should like to be able to feed a reader'so 
spicily as to leave him liungcring and thirsting for more at the 
end of every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when inventing the plan 
of a work, as lying silent on his back for two whole days on the 
deck of a yadht in a Mediterranean port. At the end of the two 
days he arose and called for dinner. In those two days he had 
built his plot He had moulded a mighty clay, to be cast pre¬ 
sently in perennial brass. The chapters, the characters, the 
incidents, the combinations were all arranged in the artist's 
brain ere he set a pen to paper. My Pegasus won't fly, so as to’ 
let me survey the held below me. He has no wings, he is blind 
of one eye certainly; he is restive, stubborn, slow; crops a hedge 
when he ought to be galloping, or gallops when he ought to be 
quiet. He never will show otf when I want him. Sometimes 
he goes at a pace which surprises me. Sometimes, wh^n I most 
wish him to make the running, the brute turns restive, and I am, 
obliged to let htni take his own time. I wonder do other novel- 
writers experience this fatalism ? They must go a certain way, 
in spite of themselves 1 have been surprised at the observations 
made by some of my characters. It seems as if an occult Power 
was moving the pen. 'Ihe personage docs or says something, 
and 1 ask, How tlie dickens did he come to think of that^ 
Every man has remarked in dreams, the vast dramatic power 
which IS sometimes evinced ; I won’t say the surprising pdwer, 
for nothing does surprise you in drcam.s. But those strange 
characters you meet make instant observations of which you 
never can have thought ]weviously. In like manner, the imagi* 
nation foretells things. We spake anon of the inflated .style of 
some writers. Wliat also if there is an ajfatcd —whefta 
writer IS like a Pythoness on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, 
words which he cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, i^d 
■whistling, and moaning through tlie speaking pipes of his bhdil:^ 
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otgon?, I have told you it was a very queer shock to me the 
other (&y whem'^wich a letter of introduction in his hand, the 
artist's (not my) Philip Firmin walked into this room, and sat 
down in the chair opposite. In the novel of " Pendennis,'* 
written ten years ago, there is an account of a certain Costiganr 
whom I bad invented (as I suppose authors invent their person¬ 
ages out of scraps, heel-taps, ^ds and ends of characters). I 
was smoking in a tavern parlour one night—^and this Costigan* 
came into the room aiivc—tlic very man'—the most remarkable 
resemblance of the printed sketches of the man, of the rude 
drawings in which I had depicted him. He had the same little 
coat, the same Kattercd hat, cocked on one eye, the same twinkle 
in that eye. "Sir," said I, knowing him to be an old friend 
whom I had met in unknown regions, "Sir," I said, "mayI 
offer you a glass of brandy-and-water?" Bedad, ye may" 
says he, '' and fll sing ye a song tu ." Of course he- spoke with 
an Irish brogue. Of course he Ind been in ihe army. In ten 
minutes he pulled out an Army Agent's account, whereon his 
name was written. A few months after we read of him in a 
police-court. How h.id T come to know him, to divine him? 
llfothing shall convince me that £ have not seen that man in the 
world of spirits. In the world of spint<=- and watei I know I 
did: but that is a mere quibble of word;). I was not surprised 
when he spoke in an Irish brogue. I liad had cognisance of 
him before somehow. Who has not felt that little shock which 
arises when a person, a place, some words in a book (there is 
always a collocation) present themselves to you, and you know 
that you have before met the s.inie person, words, scene, and so 
forth? 

'fhey used to call the good Sir Waller the "Whzard of the 
North.” What if some writer should appear who can write so 
enchantingly that lie shall be able to call into actual life the 
people whom he invents? What if Mignon, and Margaret, and 
Goetz von Berlichingcn arc alive now (though I don't say they 
arc visible), and Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoc were to step in 
at that open window by the little garden yonder? Suppose 
Uncas and our noble old l.cather-stocking were to glide silently 
in? Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a 
noiseless swagger, curling their moustaches ? And dearest Amelia 
Booth, on uncle Toby's arm; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his 
hair dyed green; and all the Crummies company of comedians. 




happy to meet. I had a capital half-hour with Jacob Faithful 
last night ; when the last sheet was corrected, when " Finis ” had 
been written, and the printer's boy, with the copy, was safe in 
Green /\rbour Court. 

So you are gone, little printer's boy, with the last scrambles 
and corrections on the proof, and a fine flourish by way of Flnl$ 
at the story’s end. The last corrections? 1 say those last' 
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ccOTBCtions seeiA never to be finished. A plague upon the 
vreeds I Every 4^7* when I walk in my own little literary garden' 
plot, I spy some, and should like to have a spud, and root them 
out Those idle words, neighbour, are past remedy. That 
turning back to the old pages produces anything but elation of 
mind. Would you not pay a pretty fine to be able to cancel 
some of them? Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages I 
Oh, the cares, the ennui, the squabbleb, the repetitions, the old 
conversations over and over again. But now and again a kind 
-thought IS recalled, and now and again a dear memory. Yet a 
few chapters more, and then the last; after which, beliold Finis 
itself come to an end, and the Infinite begun. 
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As some bells in a church hard by arc making a great holiday 
clanging in the summer afternoon, I am reminded someho'vr 
of a July day, a garden, and a great clanging of bells years and 
^ears ago. on the very day when George IV. was crowned. 1 
remember a little boy lying in that garden reading his first novel. 
It w'as called the “Scottish Chiefs." The little boy (who is now 
ancient and not little) read this book in the summer-house of 
his great-grandmamma. She was eighty years of age then. A 
most lovely and picturesque old lady, with a long tortoiseshell 
cane, with a little puff, or /our, of snow-white (or was it 
powdered ?) hair under her cap, with the prettiest little black* 
velvet slippers and high heels you ever saw. She had a grand¬ 
son, a lieutenant in the navy ; son of her son, a captain m the 
navy; grandson of her husband, a captain iu th. navy. She 
lived for scores and scores of years in a dear little old Hampshire 
town inhabited by the wives, widows, daughters of navy captains, 
admirals, lieutenants. Dear me! Don't I remember Mrs. 
Duval, widow of Admiral Duval; and the Mi^is Dennets, at the 
Great House at the other end of the town, Admiral Dennet's 
daughters; and the Miss Barrys, the late Captain Barry's 
daughters; and the good old Miss Maskews, Admiral Mas- 
kews’s daughter, and that clear little Miss Norval, and the 
kind Miss Bookers, one of whom married Captain, now 
Admiral, Sir Henry Excellent, K.C.B ’ Far far aw'ay into the 
past I look and see the little town with its*friendly glimmer. 
That town was so like a novel of Miss Austen's that 1 wonder 
was she born and bred there ? No, we should have known, and 
the good old ladies would liave pronounced her to be a little > 
idle thu.g, occupied with her silly books and neglecting her 
housekeeping. There wore other towns in England, no dohbtr t 
where dwelt the widows and wives of other navy oaptmh^;. 
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where they tattled, loved each other, and' quarrelled; talked 
about Betty the maid, and her fine ribbons indeed! took their 
dish of tea at siir, played at quadrille every night till ten, when 
there was a little bit of supper, after which Betty came with the 
lanthorn ; and next day came, and next, and next, and so forth, 
until a day arrived when the lantliorn was out, when Betty came 
no more: all that little company sank to rest under the daisies, 
whither some folks will presently follow them. How did they 
live to be so old, those good people’ .\[oi qui voi/s farle, I 
perfectly recollect old Mr. Gilbert, who had been to sea with 
Captain Cook; <'ind Captain Cook, as you justly observe, dear 
'Miss, quoting out of your “ Mangnall's Questions,” was murdered 
by the natives of Owhyhee, anno 1779 . Ah ! don't you remem¬ 
ber his picture, standing on the sea-shore, in lights and gaiters, 
with a musket in his hand, pointing to his people not to Are 
from the boats, whilst a great tattooed sa\nge is going to stab 
him in the back? Don't yon remember tho'c houris dancing 
before him and the other officers at the great Otaheite ball? 
Don't you know that Cook was at the siege of Quebec, with the 
glorious .Wolfe, who fouglit under the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose Royal father was a distinguished officer at Ramillics, 
before he commanded in chicf at Detting*’n? Hnraa ! Give it 
them, my lads! My horse 1 • dow'n ! 'J'hen I know 1 shall not 
run away. Do the French run? then I die content Stop. 
Wo ! Quo me rapi\ * My Tegasus is galloping off, goodness 
knows where, like His Majesty's charger at Dcltingen. 

How do these rich historical and personal reminiscences come 
out of the subject at present 111 h.and? What /r that subject, by 
the way? My dear friend, if you loqk at the last essaykin 
(though you may leave it alone, and 1 shall not be in the least 
surprised or offended), if you look at the bust paper, where the 
writer imagines Athos and Porthos, Dalgctty and Ivnnhoc, 
Amelia and Sir Charles Grandison, Don Quixote and Sir Roger, ' 
walking in aL the garden-window, you will at once perceive 
that NovF.r.s and their heroes and heroines are our present 
subject of discourse, into which we will presently plunge. Are 
you one of us, dear sir, and do you love novel-reading ? To be 
reminded of your first novel will surely be a pleasure to you. 
Hush! I never read quite to the end of my first, the "Scottish 
Chiefs,” I couldn't. I pccpied in an alarmed furtive manner 
At some of the closing pages. Miss Porter, like a kind dear 
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tender-hearted creature, would not have Wallace's head cho^t^ 
off at the end of Vol. V> She made him die in prison,* and if I 
Tcmcmber right (protesting I have not read the book for forty- 
two or three years), Robert Bruce made a speech to his soldiers, 
in which he said, "And Bannockburn shall equal Cambus- 
kenneth/’f But 1 repeat, I could not read the end of the fifth 
volume of that dear delightful book for crying. Good heavens! 
It was as sad, as sad as going back to school. 

The glorious Scott cycle of romances came to me some four 
or five years afterwards; and 1 think boys of our year were 
specially fortunate in coming upon those delightful books at 
that ^ccial time when we could best enjoy them. Oh, that 
sunshiny bench on half-holidays, with Clavcrhousc or Ivanhoc 
i >r a companion! I have remarked of very late days some 
little men in a great state of delectation over the romances of* 
Captain Mayne Kcid, and Gustave Aimard’s Prairie and Indian 
stones, and during occasional holiday visits, lurking off to bed 
with the volume under their arms. But arc those Indians and 
warnors so terrible* as our Indians and warriors w'crc ? (I say, 
are they? Young gentlemen, mind, I do not say tliey are not.) 
But, as an oldster, I can be heartily thankful for the novels of 
the i-io Geo. IV., let us say, and so downward to a period not 
unremote. Let us see; there is, first, our dc,ir Scott. Whom 
do I love in the works of that dear old master? Arao— 

Tlie Bitron of Bradwardine, and Fergus. (Captain Waverley 
is certainly very mild ) 

Amo Ivanlioe; LOCKSLEY ; the Templar. 

* I find, on reference to the novel, that Sir William died on the 
scaffold, nuL in prii>on. His last woni<i were, " ' My prayer is heard. 
Life s cord is cut by Ileavep Helen! Helen I May Heaven preserve 
my country, and He stopped He fell. And with that mighty 

shock the scaffold shook to its foundation.” 

t The remark of llruce (which I protest I had not read for forty-two 
years), I find to be as follows:—"When this was uttered by tho 
English heralds, Bruce turned to Ruthveii, with a,i heroic smile, *Let 
him come, my brave barons' and he shall find that Bannockburn shall 
page with (^i^buskenneth.'” In the same amiable author’s famous 
novel of * Thaddeus of Warsaw,” there ls more crying than in any 
novel I ever remember to h'i\e read. Sec, for example, the last page ; 

Incapable of speaking, Thaddeus led his wife back to her carriage, 

• • , His tears gushed out in sp.te of himself, and mingling with hers, 
poured tho.e thmks, those assurances, of animated approbation thrOi^A 
her heart, which made it even ache with excess of happiness." Afta a,; 
sentence or two further; " Kosciusko did bless him, and embalmed th^ 
benediction with a shower of tears.” 
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Aibc^ Quentin Dunvard, and specially Quentin's uncle, who 
Isrought the Boar to bay. 1 forget the gentleman's name. 

1 have never cared for the Master of Ravenswood, or fetched 
his hat out of the water since he dropped it there when 1 last met 
him (circa 1825 ), 

Amo Saladin and the Scotch knight in the "Talisman." 
The Sultan best. 

Amo Claverhouse. 

Amo Major DALCErTV. Dehgluful Maj’or. To think of 
him is to desire to jump up, run to the book, and get tlie volume 
down from the shelf. About all those heroes of Scott, what a 
manly bloom there is, and honourable modesty! They are not 
at all heroic. Ihey seem to bliiMi somehow m their position of 
hero, and as it were to say, ‘' Since it must be done, here goes!" 
They arc handsome, modest, upright, simple, courageous, not 
too clever. If I were a mother (wliich is absurd), 1 should hke 
19 be mother-in-law to sever.rl young men of the Walter-Scott- 
hao sorLi 

Much as 1 like those most unassuming, manly, unpretending 
gentlemen, I have to own that 1 think the heroes of another 
writer, viz.:— 

Leather-si'ocking, 

Unqas, 

Hardiieart, 

Tom Cofun, 

are quite the equals of Scott's men; perhaps lx;ather-stockjng 
is better than any one in '* Scott’s lot." La Longua Carabine 
is one of the great prize-men of fiction. He ranlcs with your 
Uncle Toby, Sir Roger de Coverley, Falslaff—heroic figures, all 
—American or British, and the artist lias deserved well of his 
country who devised them. 

At school, in my time, there was a public day, when the boys’ 
relatives,, an examining bigwig or two from the Universities, old 
schoolfellows, and so forth, came to the place. The boys were 
all paraded ; prizes were administered ; each lad being m a new 
suit of clothes—and magnificent dandies, 1 promise you. some 
of us were. Oh, the chubby checks, clean collars, glossy new 
miment, beaming faces, glorious in youth—fit tuen cxlum-^ 
bright with truth, and mirth, and honour! To sec a hundred 
boys marshalled in a chapel or old hall! to hear their sweet 
fresh voices when they chant, and look in their brave calm faces: 
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I say, does not the sight and sound of them smite you, some¬ 
how, with a pang of'exquisite kindness? . . . Well As about 
boys, so about Novelists. I fancy the boys of Parnassus School 
all paraded. 1 am a lower boy myself in that academy. I like 
our fellows to look well, upright, gentlemanlike. There is 
Master Fielding—he with the black eye. What a magnificent 
build of a boy ! There is Master Scott, one of the heads of the 
.school. Did you ever see a fellow more hearty and manly > 
Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad, viho is always borrow¬ 
ing money, telling lies, leering after the housemaids, is Master 
I.<aurence Sterne—a bishop's grandson, and himself intended 
for the Church for shame, you little reprobate ! But what a 
geniu. the fellow has 1 Let him have a sound fiogging, and a^ 
iiOor. as the young scamp is out of the whipping-room give him 
•a gold iiiccUil, Such would be my practice if I were Doctor 
Birch, and master of the school. 

Let usdinp this school metaphor, this birch and all pertaining 
thereto. Our subject, I beg leave to remind the reader's humble 
servant, is novel heroes and heroines. How do you like youi 
heroes, ladies'-* Uentlcmen, what novel heroines do you prefer? 
When I set this essay going, I sent the above quastion to two 
of the most invcteraiu novel-re.ulers of my acquaiiit.ancc. The 
gentleman refers me to Miss Austen ; the lady sayi> Ailios, Guy 
lavingstone, and (pardon my rosy blushes) Colonel Esmond, 
and owns that in youth she was very much in love with Vaian- 
court 

*'Vahancourt? and who was ho?" cry the young people. 
V'al.'incourt, iny dears, was the hero of one of the most famous 
romances which ever was published in this country The 
licauty and elegance of Valancourt made your young grand¬ 
mammas’ gentle hearts to heat w ith respectful synipatliy. He 
and his glory have passed away. Ah, woe is me, that the glory 
of novels should ever decay, that dust should gather round 
them on the shelve.^; that the annual cheques from Messieurs 
the publishers should dwindle, dwindle! Inquire at Mudie’s, 
or the l^ondon Library, who asks for the " Mysteries of 
Udolpho" now? Have not oven the “Mysteries of Paris'* 
ceased to frighten ? Alas, our novels are but for a season , and 
I know characters whom a painful modesty forbu^s me to 
mention, who shall go to limbo along with “ Valsuicoun' waA 
** Doncourt" and " Thaddeus of Warsaw." 
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A dear old sentimental friend, with whom 1 discoursed on the 
subject of nOTOls yesterday, said that her favourite hero was 
Lord Orvtlle, in " Evelina," that novel which Doctor Johnson 
loved 'so. 1 took down the book from a dusty old crypt at a 
club, where Mrs. Barba^uld's novelists repose: and this is the 
kind of thing’, ladies and gentlemen, in which your ancestors 
found ‘pleasure.— 

“And liere, whilst I was looking for the books, I was followed 
by Lord Orville. He shut the door after lie came in, and, ap¬ 
proaching me with a look of aiixicly, .said, ‘ Is this true. Miss 
Anville—are you going "* ’ 

“ ‘ I believe so, my lord,' find i, sldl looking for the I>ooks. 

“ ' So suddenly, so unexpecl^silv must 1 lo'-t* you ? ’ 

“ 'No great loss, iny Loitl, salt' T, endeavouring to speak 
■; beer fully. 

" ‘ Is It possible,' said lie i;rav'‘ly. ' Miss Anvillc can doubt 
rj. cincerity?’ 

can’t imigmc,' tried I, *what Mrs Selwjn has done with 
’ lose hooks.’ 

'“Would to Heaven,'conliiiued he, ‘I might ilalte'r myself 
' i>u would allow me to prove ii >' 

“*J must run upstairs,' cried I, greatly confused, 'and ask 
>hnt she has done with them ' 

" ‘ Vou are going then,' ened he, takinf; my haiul, ‘ .and you 
’ ive me not the smallest hope of any return ' Will you not, my 
loo lovely friend, will >oii not u atli me, with fortitude like your 
jwn, to support your abseiut ■'' 

"My I,ord,' cried I, emJeavoming to disengage niy hand, 

' pray let me go! ’ 

“ ' I will,’ cried he, to my ircxprr sible confusion, dropping on 
me knee, ' if you wK^h me to leave you ’ 

"‘Oh mv lord,’ cscl iimed T. *ri-ie, I bc'>eix:h you; rise. 
'Surely yenr I-iOrdship is not so cruel as to mock me.' 

" ‘ Mock vou '' repented he eanicsily , ' no, 1 revem you. I 
esteem and admire vou alx^ve all human beings 1 You .irc the 
friend to whom my 'oul is attached, .as to it.-, belter half You 
are the most amiable, the most perfect of women ; and you are 
dearer to me than langu ige has the power of telling ' 

"I attempt not to describe my sensations at that moment; 

1 scarce breathed; I doubted if 1 existed , the blood forsook 
my checks, and my feet lefused to sustain me. l-ord Orville, 
hastily rising, supported me to a chair, upon which 1 sank almost 
lifeless. 

“ 1 cannot write the scene that followed, though every word 
is engraven on my heart: but hL protestations, his expressions, 
were too flattering for repetition ; nor would be, in spite of niy 

1 
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repcfitecl efforts to leave him, suffer me to escape'; in sh(»t^ my 
dear sir, 1 was not proof against his solicitations, and fae dtew 
from me the most sacred secret of my heart I” * 

Other people may not much like this extract, madam, from 
your favourite novel, but when you come to read it, ycu TVill 
like it. I suspect that when you read that book which you so 
love, you read it a d^ux. Did you not yourself pass a winter 
at Bath, when you were the belle of the assembly? Was there 
not a Lord Orville 111 > our case too ? As you think of hi Ai eleven 
lustres pass away. You look at him with the bright eyes of 
those days, and your hero stands before you, (be brave, the ac> 
complishcd, the simple, the true gentleman ; and he makes the 
Host elegant of l)ows to one of the most beautiful young women 
the world ever saw; and lie leads you out to the cotillon, to the 
dear uiiforgotten music, 1 lark to the horns of li'dlland, blowing, 
blowing! Bonne xnctlle, you remember their melody, and your 
hcartstnngs thrill with it still. 

Of your lieroic heroes, I think our friend Monseigneur Athos, 
Count de la Fcie, is my kivouiite. 1 have read about him from 
sunrise to sunset with tlic utmost contentment of mind. He has 


* Contrast this old perfumed, powdered I^'Arhl.iy conversation with 
Ihe present inodtrii talk. If ihc two joinig people wjshed to hide thtir 
emotions nowadays, and cxpiess dicm&ulvca iti iiiodesL lahj^u'ige, the 
story would run .— 

*' Whil >l I was lookin;; for the books, Lord Orville came in. He looked 
uncommonly down in the mouth, asltesaid . ‘ Is tins true. Miss Anville, 
are you goiiijic to cutY’ 

“ I To absqiintu1.itc, Lord Orville,’ said I, still pretending that I was 
looking for the books. 

“ ‘ You’re very quick about it,' said he 
'Guess It’s no great loss,' i remarked, as cheerfully as I could. 

*'' You don’t think I’m chaffing ^ ’ said Orville, with much emotion. 

“ ‘ What has Mis. SeKvyn done with the books’’ I went on. 

“ * What, going ’’ said he, ‘ and going foi good ’ I wish 1 was su Ji 
a good.plucked one as yon, Miss Aiiville,’" &c ^ 

The conversation, you perceive, might lie ea&lty written down to this 
key; and if the hero and heroine were modern, they would no* ^ 
suffered to go through their dialogue on stilts, but would coni'erse in 
the natural graceful ^way at present customary. By the way, what 
strange custom that is in modern kidy novelists to make the men bul)^ 
the women I In the lime of Miss Porter and Madame D'Arblay, w« 
have respect, profound bows and curtseys, graceful courtesy, from meh to 
women In the time of Miss Bronte, absolute rudeness. ^Is it true, 
mesdames, that you like rudeness, and are pleased at being iU>use4rby 
men ? I could point to more than one lady novelist who fio repreteatc 
yon. ! . 
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posed tinrottgh hdv many volumes? Forty? Fifty? 1 wish 
for my part there-were a hundred more, and would never tire qf 
himrcscuingprisoners, punishing ruffians, andrunning scoundrels 
through the midriff with his most graceful rapier. AIi, Athos, 
Porth^, and Aramis, you are a magnificent trio. I think I like 
D'Artagnan in his own Memoirs best. I bought him years and 
y^OTS ago, price fivepcnce, in a little parchmcnt-covcred Cologne- 
printed volume, at a ::tall in Gray’s Inn Lane. Dumas glorifj^ 
him, and makes a Marshal of him; if 1 remenibiT rightly, the 
original D'Artagnan was a needy ndventurer, who died in exile 
very early in I-oms XIV.’s reign. Did you over read the 
“Chevaliey d'Harmentbal" ? Dui you over read lhc'‘Tulipc 
Noire,” as modest as a story bj Nri>s Kdgoworth? I think of 
the prodigal banquets to which tins Luciillus of a man has 
invited me, with thanks nnd wonder. To what a series of 
splendid entertainments he haii treated me! Where docs he 
find the money for these profhgiuus feasts? They say that all 
theworks bearing DuiTias's name arc not written by him. Well ? 
Does not the chief cook ha^e tfiJes under him^ Did not 
Rubens's pupils paint on his canvases? Had not Lawrence 
assistants for his b.ickgror.nds? For myself, being also du 
I confess I would often like to have a competent, 
respectable, and rapid tlerk for the biL^mcss part of my novels ; 
and on his arrival, at eleven o'clock, would sny, " Mr, Jones, if 
you please, the Archbishop must die this morning in about five 
pages. Turn to article ‘ Dropsy' (or what you will) in Fncyclo- 
pa^ia. Take care there are no medical blunders m his di'ath. 
Group his daughters, physicians and chaplains round him. In 
Wales's ‘ l,ondon,' letter H, third shelf, you will find an account 
of Lambeth, and some pnnis of the place. Colour m with local 
colouring. The daughter will come dow'ii, md speak to her 
lover in his wherry .it I .'imhctli stairi-," S.c &c. Jones (an 
intelligent young ni.iii) evarairies the medical, historical, lopo- 
gfisphical books necessary, his chief points out toliiin in Jeremy 
'Taylor (foL, London m dci.v.) a few remarks, sucli as might 
befit a dear old archbishop departing tins life. Wlum I come 
back,to dress for dinner, the Archbishop is dead on rny tabic in 
five pages; medicine, topography, theology, all right; and 
Jones has gone home to his family some houis. Sir C'hiistopher 
is the arehitcct of St. Paul's. He has not laid the .stones or 
earned up the mortar. I’hcre is .1 great deal of carpenter’s and 
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joiner's work in novels which surely a smart professional hSnd 
might supply. A Smart professional hand I 1 give you. my 
word, there seem to me parts of novels—^let us say the lov^- 
making, the "business," the villain in the cupboard, and so 
forth, which I should like to order John Footman to take in 
hand, as I desire him to bring the coals and polish the boots. 
Ask me indeed to pop a robber under a bed, to hide a Mill 
which shall be forthcoming in due season; or at my time of life 
to write a namby-pamby love conversation between Emily and 
Lord Arthur! I feci .ishamcd of myself, and especially when 
my business obliges me to do the lovc-passages, 1 blush so, 
though quite alone in my study, that you would fancy I was 
going oif in an apople.vy. Are authors nffected by their own 
Works ? I don't know about other gentlemen, but if I make a 
joke myself, I cry; if I write a pathetic scene, I am laughing 
wildly all the time—at least Tomkins thinks so. You know t 
am such a cynic! 

l*he editor of the Cornhill Magazine (no soft and yielding 
character like his predecessor, but a man of stern resolution) 
will only allow these harmless papers to run to a cerhiin length. 
But for this veto I should gladly have prattled over half a sheet 
more, and have discoursed on many heroes and heroines of 
novels wliom fond memory brings back to me. Of these books 
I have bei‘n a diligent student from those early days, which are 
recorded at the commencement of this little essay. Oh, delight¬ 
ful novels, well remembered! Oh, novels sweet and delicious 
as the raspberry open-tarts of budding boyhood ! Do I forget 
one night after prayers (when we undcr-boys were sent to bed) 
lingering at my cuplxxird to read one little half-page more of 
my dear Walter Scott—and down came the monitor’s dictionary 
upon my head I Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, I have 
loved tlice faitlifiilly for forty years I Thou wert twenty ye.'irs 
old (say) and I but twelve, when T knew thee. At sudy odd, 
love, most of the ladies of thy Orient race have lost the blooib 
of youth, and bulged beyond the line of beauty ; but to me thotl^ 
art ever young and fair, and 1 wall do battle with any felon 
Templar who assails thy fair name. 
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A GftACiOUS rcadrr no doubt hns n'markcd that these hdmble 
sermons have for subjects some little event which happens at the 
preacher’s own gate, or which fall', under his peculiar cognisance. 
Once, you may remember, wc discoursed about a chalk mark on 
the door. This morning Betsy. tJie hou^eniaid, comes with a 
frightened look, and siiys, “Law, mum! there's tlirce bricks 
taken out of the garden wall, \iul the brandies broke, and all 
the' pears taken olf the pcar-ticc ■ " Poor peaceful siirburban 
p^r-tree • Gaol-birds have hopped about thy branches, and 
robbed them of llieir smoky fiuit But those bricks removed ; 
that ladder evidently prepared, by which unknown marauders 
may enter and depart from my little Knghshman's c.istle ; is not 
this a subject of thrilling mteiest, and nnv it iioL fic tontinuedin 
■a future number f —tha t is the terrible cjuesi ion Suppose, having 
^sealodcd the outer wall, the miscreants take a fancy to storm 
the castle? Well—well I we arc armed , we are numerous; we 
are men of tremendous courage, who will defend our spoons with 
our lives, and there .are, barracks close by (thank goodness ') 
whence, at the noise of our ^ihouts and firing, at least a thousand 
bayonets will bristle to our icscuc. 

What sound is yonder? A church bell. I might go myself, 
but how listen to the sermon ? I am thinking of those thieves 
who have inadi* a ladder of my wall, and a prey of my pear-tree. 
They may be walking to church, at this moment, neatly shaved, 
in clean linen, with every outward appearance of virtue. Jf I 
went, I know I should be watching the congregation, and think¬ 
ing, “ Is that one of the iullows who came ovit my wall?” If, 
after the reading of the eighth commandment, a man sang out 
with particular energy, “ Incline our hearli to keep this law," I 
should think, "Aha, Master Basso, did you have pears for 
breakfast this morning?” Crime is walking round me, that is 
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clear. Who is the perpetrator? . r . What a changed aspect 
the world has, since these last few lines were written 1 I hftve 
been walldng round about my premises, and in consultation wall 
a gentleman in a single-breasted blue coat, with pewter buttons^ 
and a tape ornament on the collar. He has looked at the holes 
in the wall, and the amputated tree. Wc have formed our plan 



of defence —•>/'tiNuckl J^crliapi sonu; day you may read 
m the papers, "Daring ATTiiMPr at Burglary—Heroic 
Victory over the Villains," &c. &c. Rascals as yei un¬ 
known ! {lerhaps you, too, may rend these words, and may be^ 
induced lo pause in your fatal intention. Take the advice^of a 
sincere fnend, and keep oflf. To find a man writhing m 
man-trap, another mayhap impaled in my ditch, tO pick .4^ 
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;inotber from my tree (scoundrel t as though he were a pear) 
will give me no pleasure; but such thin'gs may happen.. Be 
wanted in time, villains 1 Or, if you must pursue your calling 
as Cracksinen, have the goodness to try some other shutters.' 
Enough 1 subside into your darkness, children of night t 
Thieves 1 we seek not to lia\c you hanged—you are but as pegs 
whereon to hang others. 

J may have said b<.forc, that if T were going to be hangerl 
myself, I think I should take an accurate note ol my sensations, 
request to stop at <>ome public-house on the road to Tyburn, 
and be provided with a pritaie room and writing-materials, and 
give an account of my st.ile of imnJ. 'rhen, gee up, carter 4 
I beg your reverence to continue } our apposite, though not novel 
remarks on my situation ,—and so we drive uji to 'ryburn turn¬ 
pike, where an expectant crov^d, the obliging shcrifTs, and the 
dexterous .and rapid Mr. Ketch arc already in wailing. 

A number of labouring peojilc .ire sauntering about the streets 
and taking their rest on tins holiday—fellows who have no more 
stolen my i^ears Ih.in they li.we lobbed the C'lown jewels out of 
the Tower—and I say 1 c.unn.t lii*]p thinking 111 my own mind, 
“Are you the rascal who got over my wall last night?" Is the 
suspicion haunting my mind wntten on my countenance? I 
trust not. \\ lint if oiu’ nrin .dttr nnoihri were to come up to 
rae and say, " How dare you, sir, suspiet me in your mind of 
stealing your fiuil ^ iio !»(■ h uigt d, you and your jurgonclb I" 
You rascal thief ii i-> not iiuicly thiee-halfjj’orth of sooty fruit 
you rob me of, it i*. niy pr-.u e of mind—my artless innocence 
and trust in my fellow-ercaluic's, in/ childlike belief that every¬ 
thing they say is true. How fan I hold out the hand of 
' friendship m this conaition when my lirst impression is, “ My 
good sir, I strongly snsp,'ei tli.nt voa wen nji my pear-tree last 
night?" It is a dre.uiful '•tate of mind. Thu core is black, 
the death-stricken fiiut drops on the bough, and a great worm 
is within—falleniiig, and ftasling, and wriggling! Who stole 
the pears? I say. Is it }ou, biother? Is il jou, madam? 
Come! are you ready to answer— respondere fit rail tt canlan 
pares f (O shame! shame I) 

Will the villains ever be discovered and punished who stole 
w my fruit ? Some unlucky rascals who rob orchards are caught 
lUp the tree at once. Some rob through life with impunity. If 
' I, for my part, were to try and get up the smallest tree, on the 
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^Jarkest night, in the most remote orchard, I ivager any nikonqr 
1 should be found out—be caught by the leg in a maft'^trap, or 
have Towler fastening on me. I always am found out; faaCve 
been; shall be. It’s my luck. Other men will carry off bushels 
of fruit, and get away undetected,, unsuspected; whereas I 
know woe and punishment would fall upon me were I to lay 
my hand on the smallest pippin. So be it. A man who has 
this precious self-knowledge will surely keep his hands fh>m 
picking and stealing, and his feet upon the paths of virtue. 

I will assume, my benevolent friend and present reader, that 
you yourself are virtuous, not from a fear of punishment, but 
/rom a sheer love of good ; hut as you and I walk through hfe^ 
consider-what hundreds of thousands of rascals we must have 
met, who have not been found out at all. In high places and 
low, m Clubs and on 'Change, at church oi the balls and routs 
of the nobility and gentry, how drcndfiil it is for benevolent 
beings luce you and me to have to think these undiscovered 
though not unsus[)cctod scoundrels arc swarming! What is 
the difference botwcon you and a galley-siavo? Is yonder poor 
wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too? Have you 
ever forged, my dear sir? Have you ever cheated your neigh¬ 
bour? Have you ever ridden to Hounslow Heath and robbed 
the mail ? Have you ever entered a first-class lailway carriage, 
where an old gentleman sat alone in a sweet sleep, daintily 
murdered him, t.akcn his pocket-book, and got out at the next 
station? You know that this circumstance occurred in France 
a few months since. If wc have travelled in France this 
autumn we may have met the ingenious gentleman who perpe^, 
trated this daring and successful iO/fp. We may have found 
him a welhinfornied and agreeable man, I have been acquainted 
with two or three gentlemen who have been discovered afte^~ 
after the pcrforni.ancc of illegal actions. What? That agnv:- 
able rattling fellow we met was the celebrated Mr. John 
Sheppard? Was that amiable quiet gentleman in spectacles 
the well-known Mr. I'auiUleroy? In llazlitt's admirable paper, 
"Going to a Fight," he desenbes a dashing sporting fellow who 
was in the coach, and who was no less a man than the emineal 
destroyer of Mr. William Weare. Don't tell me that yOn 
would not like to have met (out of business) Captain Sheppard, 
the Reverend Doctor Dodd, or others rendered famous by th;)^ 
actions and misfortunes, by their lives and their deaths^ 
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arc the subjects of ballads, the heroes of romance. A friend of 
mine had the house in Mayfair, out of which poor Doctor Dodd 
was taken handcuffed. There was the paved hall over which 
he stepped, lliat little room at the side was, no doubt, the 
study where he composed his elegant sermons. Two years 
since I bad the good fortune to partake of some admirable 
dinners in Tyburnia—magnilicent dinners indeed ; but rendered 
doubly interesting from the fact that tlic liouse was that occupied 
by the late Mr. Sadleir. One night the late Mr. Sadleir took 
tea in that dining-room, and, to the surprise of his butler, went 
out. having put into his pocket his own cr<‘am-jug. The next 
morning, you know, he was found de.id on Hampstead Heath, 
with the cream-jug lying by him, into which he had poured the 
poison by which he died. The u](\i of the ghost of the late 
gentleman flitting about the room gave a strange interest to the 
banquet Can you fancy him taking his tea alone in the dining¬ 
room? He empties that cream-jug and puts it in his pocket; 
and then he opens yonder door, through which he is never to 
pass again. Now he crosses thi‘ hall: and hark ! the hall-door 
shuts upon him, and Ins steps die away. They are gone into 
the night. They traverse the sleeping city. They lead him 
into the fields, where the grey morning is beginning to glimmer. 
He pours something from a bottle into a little silver jug. It 
touches his hps, the lying lips. Do tliey quiver a prayer ere 
that awful draught is swallowed? When the sun rises they 
are dumb. 

I neither kneiv this unhappy man nor his countryman— 
Lndrtes let us call him—who is .it present in exile, having been 
compelled to fly from remorseless creditors. l.aertes fled to 
America, where he earned his bread by his pen. I own to 
having a kindly feeling towards this scapegrace, because, though 
an exile, he did not abuse the country wlicncc he fled. 1 have 
heard that he went away taking no spoil with him, penniless 
almost; and on his vovnge he made acquaintance with a certain 
Jew ; and when he fell sick, at New York, this Jew befriended 
him, and gave him help and money out of his own store, which 
was but small. Now, after they had been awhile in the strange 
city, it happened that the poor Jew spent all his little money, 
and he too fell ill, and was m great penury. And now it was 
Laertes who befriended that Ebrew Jew. He fee’d doctors; he 
fed and tended the sick and hungry. Go to. Laertes! I know 

1 a 
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thee not. It may be thou art justly exulpatrUe, But tl^e Jew 
sh.-ill intercede for thee, thou not. let us trust, hopeless Christian 
sinner. 

Another exile to the same shore I knew: who did not? Julius 
Csesar hardly owed more money than Cuccdicus: and, gracious 
powers 1 Cucedicus, how did you manage to spend and owe so 
much? All day he was at work for his i licnts; at night he was 
occupied in the Public (Jouncil. He Iinil neither wife nor chil¬ 
dren. The rewards which he received for his orations were 
enough to maintain twenty Hictoncians. Niglit aflcr night 1 
have seen him eating his frugal meal, consisting but of a fish, 
a small portion of mutton, and a small iiicasuic of Iberian or 
Trinacnan wine, largely diluted with the sparkling waters of 
khcnish Gaul. And tins was all he had ; and this man earned 
and paid away talents upon talents ; and fled, owing who knows 
how many more 1 Docs a man corn fifteen thousand pounds a 
year, toiling by day, talking by night, having horrible unrest 
in his bed, ghastly tcirors at waking, seeing an oflicer lurking 
at every corner, .a sworil of justice foi cvci hanging over his 
bead—and have for his sole diversion a newspaper, a lonely 
mutton-cliop, and a little sheriy and scluer>water? In the 
German stones we read how men sell themselves to—a certain 
Personage, and that Personage cheats them. lie gives them 
wealth ; yes, hut the goId-picccs turn into worthless leaves. He 
sets them before splendid banqui'ts; yes, but what an awful 
grin that black footman has who lifts up the dish-covcr; and 
don't you smell a peculiar sulphurous odour iii the dish ? Faugh! 
take it away ; 1 can't cat. He promises them splendours and 
triumphs. The conqueror's car rolls glittciing through the City, 
the multitudes shout and hm/sL. Drive on, coachman. Yes, 
but who is that hanging on iH-hind the carnage? Is this the 
reward of eloquence, talents, industry? Is tins the end of a lif.fs 
labour’ Don't you remember how, when the dragon was m- 
fesling the neighbourhood of Pabjlon, the citizens used to walk 
dismallv out of evt^nmgs, and look at the valleys round about 
strewed with the bones of the victims whom the monster had 
devoured? O insatiate brute, and most disgusting, braz^, 
and scaly reptile! Let ns be thankful, children, that it has not 
gobbled us up too. Quick! Let us turn away, and pray 
we may be kept out of the reach of his horrible maw, jaw, cl|fi.v I 

When I first came up to London, as Innocent as Monsieur 
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Gil Kas, t also fell in with some pretty acquaintances, found cny 
way into several caverns, and delivered my purse to more than 
one gallant gentleman of tlic road. One I remember especially 
—one who never cased me personally of a single maravedi—one 
than whom 1 never met a bandit more gallant, courteous, and 
amiable. Rob me ’ Rolando fea'^ted me; treated me to his 
dinner and his wine ,* kept a generous table for his friends, and 
I know was most liberal to many of thorn. How well I remember 
one of his speculations! It was a gient plan for sninggliug 
tobacco. Revenue olTicers were to be bought olT; silrnt ships 
were to ply on the Thampi.: cunning depots were to be _ 
established, and hiindrod^ of tlionsands of pounds to be made 
by the coup. How his eyes h.iidl('d as he propounded the 
Sterne to me! How easy and ceitaiii it seemed I It might 
have sucrccdcd. T can't say • but the bold and merry, the 
hearty and kindly Rolando L.une to giicf—a hide matter of 
imitated signatures occasioin d a Pank pcrsccidion of Rolando 
the brave. Ho walked about armed, and vowed he would never 
be taken alive ■ but lrds.eii he wa.. tiied, condemned, sentenced 
to perpetual banishment, and [ heard that for some time he 
Was universally popular m the oclony which had the honour to 
possess him.' What a song he could sing! "Kivas W'hcn the 
cup was sparkling before us, -md Heavtn gave a portion of its 
blue, boys, blue, that 1 renumber the song of Roland at the 
"Old Piazza Coffre-liouso " And now where is the "Old 
Piazza Coffec-hou .f• ” ^ Win. ’ e is Thebes ? where is Troy ? 
where IS the Colossus of Rhocle-s’—.Mi, Rolando, Rolando ! thou 
wert a gallant captain, a cho< ry, a handsome, a merry. At me 
thou never presenu*dst lubtol, lliou badci.t the bumper of 
burgundy fill, fill for me, giving those who preferred it cham¬ 
pagne. Ccclum von uni mum, &c. Do you think he has 
reformed now that he ha', crossed the sea, and changed the 
air? I have my own opinion. How belt, Rolando, thou wert a 
most kind and Iio&piiablc bandit. And 1 love not to think of 
thee with a chain at thy shin. 

Do you know liow'all thi'sc memories of unfortunate men have 
come upon me? When they came to fiighten me this morning 
by speaking of my robbed pears, my perforated garden wall, I 
was reading an article in the Saturday Rciueio about Rupilius. 
t have sat near that young man at a public dinner, and beheld 
him in a gilded uniform. But yesterday lie lived in splendour, 
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had long hair, a flowing beard, a jewel at his neck, and'a smart 
surtout. So attired, he stood but 'yesterday in court; and to* 
day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, with a shaved head* 
and in a felon's jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputydieutenant's 
coat exchanged for felon umrorm, and your daily bottle of 
champagne for prison cocoa, my poor Rupilius, what a comfort 
it must be to have the business brought to an end I Champagne 
W'as the honourable gcnllemnn’s drink in the House of Commons' 
dining-room, as 1 am informed. What uncommonly dry chain* 
pagne that must have been! When we saw him outwardly 
' happy, how miserable he must have been ! when we thought 
him prosperous how dismally poor * When the great Mr. 
Harker, at the public dinners, called out—Gentlemen, charge 
your gla.sscs, and pk*ase silence for the f lonourable Member for 
f.ainbeth!" how that Efonouralile Member must have writhed 
inwardly! One day, when there was a talk of a gentleman's 
honour being questioned, Rupilius said, “ If any man doubted 
mine, 1 would knock him down." But th.at speech w'as in the 
way of business. The Spartan boy, who stole the fox, smiled 
while the beast was gnawing him under his cloak : 1 promise yoa 
Rupilius had some sharp fangs gnashing under his. We have 
sat at the same feast, I say w'c have paid our contribution to 
the same chanty. Ah ! when I ask this day for my daily bread* 
I pray not to be led into temptation, and to be delivered from 
evil. 
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1 Arrived by the night-ninil picket from Dover. TJic passage 
bad been rough, and the usual consequences had ensued. I 
was disinclined to travel farther it night on my road to Paris, 
and knew the Calais hotel of nkl as one of the cleanest, one of 
the dearest, one of the most comfortable hotels on the Continent 
of Europe. There is no town inoic I'rcnch than Caliis. That 
charming old Hotel Dessei'i,' wnh us court, Us gardens, its 
lordly kitchen, its princely waiter -a gentleman of the old school, 
who has welcomed the finest company iii Europe—have long 
been known to me. 1 have lead cniiiplainls in the Times, 
more than once, 1 think, that the Dc-ssein bills arc dear. A 

bottle of soda-water OTtamli cf>sts-well, never mind how 

much. I remember as a boy, at tlie "Ship " at Dover [imperante 
Caroh Dcctmo), when, niy place to London bring paid, 1 had 
but I2T. left after a litLiiii litiic Pans excursion (.ilxiut which 
my benighted p<irents never knew anything), ordering for dinner 
a whiting, a beef'ble.ik, and a glass of negus, and the bill was, 
dinner yr., glass of negus af, waiter 6 </., and only half-a-crowm 
left, ns I Was a siiiikt, for the guard and coachman on the way 
to Ixuidon I And I tvas a sinner. 1 had gone without leave. 
What a long, dreary, guilty foity hours' journey it was from 
Pans to Calais, I remember! IIow did I come to think of this 
escapade, which ociurn'd in the ICaster vacation of the year 
1830 ? I always think of it when I am crossing to ('alais Guilt, 
sir, guilt remains stamped on the memory, and 1 fcii easier in 
my mind now that it is liberated of this old peccadillo. I met 
my college tutor only yesterday. W^c were travelling, and 
stopped at the same hotel I Ir had the very next room to mine. 
After he had gone into his apartment, having shaken me quite 
Idndly by the hand, I felt inclined to knock at his door and say. 
"Doctor Bentley, 1 beg your pardon, but do you remember. 
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when I was going down at the Easter vacation in 1830 . you 
asked me where I was going to spend my vacation? And I 
said, With niy friend Slingsby, in lluntingdonshirc. Wdl, sir* 
I grieve to have to confess that I told you a fib, I had got j^ao* 



and was going for a l.uk to Paris, where my friend Edwanls was 
staying." There, it is out. The Doctor will read it, for I did 
not wak..' him up after all to make my confession, but pro«est he 
shall have a copy of this Roundabout sent to him when he 
returns to his lodge. ' 
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Tbey gave me a bedroom there; a very neat room on the first- 
door, looking into the pretty garden, 'fhe hotel must look 
pretty much as it did a hundred years ago when Ju visited it. 

I wonder whether he paid his bill? Yes* his journey was just 
begun. He bad borrowed or got the money somehow. Sucli 
a man would spend it liberally enough when he had it, give 
generously—nay, drop a tCcar o\er the fate of tho poor fellow 
whom he relieved, f don't believe a word he says, but I never 
accused him of stinginess about money. That is a fault of much 
more virtuous people than he. Mr. Laurence is ready enough 
with his purse when there are aii>body's guineas in it. Still 
when I went to bod 111 llie room, ia hts icom , wlien I think how 
I admit c, dislike, and have abus'd him, a certain dim fooling of 
apprehension filled niy mind at tho midnight hour. What if I 
should sec his lean figure m the black-satin breeches, lus sinister 
smile, his long thin finger putiiLing to me in the moonlight (for 
I am in bed, and have popp'd i>iy candle out), and he should 
say, “ You mi^itnisl me, >011 h.ito me, do you? And you, don't 
you Icnow how Jack, Tom. anti Ilirry, }Our biothcr .authors, 
hate^'cai*" I grin and hiiigh ia the moonlight, in the mid¬ 
night, in the silence " 0 you ghost in black-satin breeches and 
a wig! 1 like to be hated by some men." I say. “1 know 
men whose h\cs are a scheme, wliose laughter is a conspiracy, 
whose smile means «oiiietliii)'; eLe, uho-e bailed is a clo.ik, and 
I had rather these men bhouid hate me than not " 

"My good .sir," s,i)s he, \\,ln a ghastly gun on his Iran face, 
"you have your wj h ' 

" Aprh I say. " Plea,-' let me go to s!c t p. I shan't sleep 
any the wor'ic becaii':(:"- 

"Because there are insects in the bed. and they slmg yon?" 
(This is onlyby ttjyof ilhi.siratiun, my good sir; the animals 
don't bite me noa. Ah the hon*>e at present seems to me 
excellently clean ) " 'Ti'. absurd to affect this imhfferenee. If * 

you are ihin-skmned, nnJ the leptiles bile, they keep jou Irom 
sleep." 

" There .are some men who cry out at a lIca-biK as loud as if 
they were lorn b> a viiUiirc," I growl 

" Men of irntiftnk, my worthy good gentleman 1 — 

and you are one." 

. "Yes, sir, I am of the profession, as you say; and I dare ray 
make a great shouting and crying at .a small hurt." 
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"You arc ashamed of that quality by which ydu earn your 
subsistence, and such reputation as yon have? Your sensibility 
is your livelihood, my worthy friend. You feci a pang of plea» 
sure or pain? It is noted in your memory, and some day or 
other makes its appearance in your manuscript. Why, in your 
last Roundabout rubbish you mention reading your first novel 
on the day when King George IV. was crowned. I remember 
him in bis cradle at St. James’s, a lovely little babe; a gilt 
Chinese railing was before him, .and I dropped the tear of 
sensibility as 1 gazed on the sleeping cherub.” 

"A tear—a fiddlestick, Mr. Sterne, " I growled out, for of 
course I knew my friend in the wig and satin breeches to be no 
gtlier than the notorious, nay, celebrated Mr. Laurence Sterne. 

“ Does not the sight of a beautiful infant charm and melt you, 
nwn amti If not, 1 pity you. Yes, ho was be.'iutiful. I was 
in London the year he was born. 1 used to bieakfast at the 
' Mount ('oHee-house.' 1 did not become the fashion until two 
ye.irs later, when my ' Tristram' made his ,ippeiirancc, who has 
held Ins own for a hundred years. I5y the wo>. mott bon mon- 
steur, how many nulhors of your present time will last till the 
nc.vt century ? Do vou think Brow n w ill ^ " 

I laughed with scorn .is I I.iy in my bi‘d (and so did the ghost 
gi\e a ghastly «;niggei). 

" Brown I ” I roared. " One of the most ovci rated m^'n that 
ever put pen to paper!" 

" What do you think of Jones ? " 

I grew indignant w'llh this old cynic. "As a reasonable 
ghost, come out of the other world, yon don't mean,” 1 said, 
"to ask me a serion.s opinion of Mr. Jones? His bcxiks maybe 
\'cry good reading for maid-servants and schoolboys, but you 
don't ask me tt> read them? As a schoKir yourself you must 
know that”- 

"Well, then, Robinson^” 

" Robinson, I am told, has merit. I d.ire say * I never have 
been able to read his books, and can’t, therefore, form any 
■opinion about Mr. Robinson. At least you will allow tliat T nrti 
not speaking in a prejudiced manner about htm." 

" Ah I I sec you men of letters have your cabals and jealousies, 
as wc had in my time. There was an Irish fellow by the tiaiae- 
of Goldsmith, who used to abuse me; but he went into |k> 
genteel company—and faith! it mattered little, his praisb 6r 
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abuse. I never was-more surprised than when I heard that 
Mr. Irving, an American gentleman of parts and elegance, had 
wrote the fellow’s life. To make a hero of that man, my dear 
sir, 'twas ridiculous! You followed in the fashion, I hear, and 
cliose to lay a wreath before this queer little idol. Preposterous t 
A pretty writer, who has turned some neat couplets. Bah! I 
have no patience with Master Posterity, tliat has chosen to take 
up IhLS fellow, and make a hero of him ! .And there was another 
gentleman of my time, Mr. Thiefcatchcr Fielding, forsooth! a 
fellow with the strength, and the tastes, .and the manners of a 
porter! What madness h.is possessed you all to bow before 
that Calvert Butt of a man?—.i creature without elegance or 
sensibility I The dog had spirits, certainly. 1 ri’inember my 
I.<ord Bathurst praising them bin as for reading his liooks— 
ma. foi, I W'ould as lief go and di\e for tripe in a cellar. 'Ihe 
mail's vulgarity stifles me. He wafts me whilTs of gin. Tobacco 
and oniona arc in his great coar-je laugh, winch choke mx:,panh ; 
and 1 don’t think much better ot the other fellow—the ijeots* 
gallipot purveyor—Peregrine (^linker, Humphrc'v Kandoni—how 
did the fellow c:ill Ins rubbish? Neithct of these men had the 
bel air, the bon ion, the jc nr, if gmy. Pah' If 1 meet them 
in my walks by our St3’gian nv<'r, I give them a wide berth, as 
that hybrid apothecary fellow would say. An ounce of civet, 
good apothecary: horrible, horrible ! '1 he mere thought of the 
coarseness of those men giv(.s me the chair de />oulc, Mr. 
Fielding, especially, has no more sensibility than a butcher in 
Fleet Market, He lakes liis heroes out of ale-house kitchens, 
or worse pkicea still. And tins is the person whom Posterity 
has chosen to honour jilong with me—Faith, Monsieur 
Posteiity, you have put me in pretty company, and I see you 
are so wiser than we were in our time. Mr Fielding, forsooth ! 
Mr. Trij.)e and Onions! Mr. Cowhccl and Gin ! Thank you 
for nothing, Monsieur Posterity! ’’ 

"And so," thought 1, "csen among these Slygians this envy 
and quarrelsomeness (il \ou will permit me the word) survive? 
What a pitiful meanness' To be sure, 1 can understand this 
feeling to a certain c.Ytcnt ; a sense of justice will prompt it. In 
my own case, 1 often feel myself forced to protest against the 
ateurd praises laMshed on contemporaries. Yesterday, for 
ini^tance, Lady Jones was good enough to praise one of my 
works, 'rrii btm. But in the very ncYi niinute she began, 
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with quite as great enthusiasm, to praise Miss Hobson^s > kst 
romance. My good creature, what is that woman's praise W^h 
who absolutely admires the writings of Miss Hobson? I off^ a 
friend a bottle of ’44 claret, fit for a pontifical supper. ' This 
IS capital wine,' says he; ' and now we liave finish^ the bottle, 
will you give mo a bottle of that ordmairc we drank the otbf^ 
day?' Very well, my good man. You arc a good judge—of 
ordinaire, 1 dare say. Nothing so provokes my anger, and 
rouses my sense of justice, .as to hear other men undeservedly 
praised. In a word, if you wish to lomam friends with me, 
don’t praise anybody. You tell me that the Venus de’ Medici 
is beautiful, or Jacob Omnium is tall. Que tftable/ Can't 1 
judge for myself^ Haven’t I eyes and a foot-rule? I don't 
think the Venus is so handsome, since you press me. She is 
pretty, but she has no expression. And as for Mr. Omnium, I 
can see iiiueh taller men in a f.ur for twopence." 

*'And so," I said, turning round to Mr, Sterne, "you are 
actually jiwlous of Mr. hiilding’ O you men of letters, you 
men of letters! Is not the world (your world 1 mean) big 
enough for all of you?" 

I often travel in my sleep. I often of a night find myself 
walking in niy iiiglit-gown about the grey streets. It is 
awkward at first, but somehow nobody inakc's uiiy icmark. 1 
glide along over ilu* ground with niy n.iUed firt. '1 lie mud does 
not w'ct them. 'Hie passeis-by do not tread on them. I am 
wafted ovei the ground, down tlie stalls, through the doors- 
This sort of Unveiling, dear friends, Iain sure you have all of 
you indulged 111, 

Well on the night in question (and, if you wish to know the 
precise date, it was the 31st of Seiiteniber last), after having 
some little conversation with Mr. Sterne in our bed-room, 1 
must have got up, though 1 protest 1 don't know how, and come 
downstairs with him into the coffoc-room of the '* HOt* I 
Dessciu," where the moon was shining, and a cold suppCr was 
laid out. 1 foigct what we had—" vol-.au-vent d’oeufs de 
PhCnix-- agneau aux pi&tachcs la IJarmdcide,”—what matters 
what we h.id ? 

"As regards supper tins is ccrt.un, the less you have of it the 
Itettor." 

S tiat is what one of the guests remarked,—a sh.abby old 
, in a wig, and such a dirty, ragged, disreputable dressing- 
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gown that I should liave been quite surprised at hint, only one 
never is surprised in dr—under certain circumstances. 

I can't eat 'em now," said the greasy man {with his false old 
teeth, I wonder he could ent anything}. ‘\1 remember AJvanley 
eating three suppers once at Carlton House—one n\g\\t dr 
comity.'* 

“ Petit comtii, sir," said Mr, Steme. 

'* Dammy, sir, let me tell niy own story niy own way. I say, 
one night at Carlton House, playing at blind hookey with York, 
Wales, Tom Raikus, Prince Boothby, and Dutch Sam tlie boxer, 
Alvanley ate three suppers, and won three arid tw'enly hundred 
pounds in ponies. Never saw n fellow with such an appetite, 
except Wales in Ins gooti time. But lie destroyed the finest 
digestion a man ever had wiiii maraschino, by Jove—always 
at It" 

"Try mine," .said Mr. Sterne. 

" What a doosid queer bti' '" sn>s Mr. Tlrummcl. 

" 1 had it from a Capucliin fnn. 111 tins town. The box is but 
a horn one, but to the nose of sensibility Araby's perfume is not 
more delicate." 

" I call It doosid .stale oM rappee,” says Mr. Brummel—(as 
for me, 1 declare I could not siiioll anything at all in eithei of 
the boxes). " Old boy in snioLk-fiock, t ike a pincli!" 

The old boy 111 the snioel. liuck, a.-. Mi Bttitnmol called him, 
was a very old man. wilh long white beard, wearing, not a 
smock-frock, but a .'•hirt, am: he had actually nothing I'lsc save 
a rope round hi^ neck, which hung behiiid hi-, chair in the 
qucci est w ay. 

"f'air sir," he said, tiirnirig to Mr Thiininiel, "when the 
Prince of Wales and In'- f.iilii r laid sugc to our town"- 

"What nonsense .ire you talking, old cock^" says Mr. 
Pitummel; " Wales wa'^ never here, llis late Majesty Cleoigc 
IV. passed through on Ins w.iy to Jlanovi-r. My good man, 
you don’t seem to know what's up at all. What is he talkin' 
about the siege of (.'al.ns? I lived here fifteen years! Ought 
to know. What's his old name ? " 

" I am Master Kustai'c of Saint Peter’s,” said the old gentle¬ 
man in the shirt. " When my Lord King Ldward laid siege to 
this city "- 

"I..aid si4ge to Jericho!" cries Mr. Pirutnrael. "'Jhe old 
man is cracked—cracked, sir!" 
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-I.aid siege to this city," continued the old man, *' I and 

five more promised Messire Gautier de Mauny that ve would 
give ourselves up as ransom for the place. And we came before 
our Lord King Edward, attired as you see, and the fair Queen 
begged our lives out of her granicrcy." 

"Queen, nonsense I you mean the Princess of Wales—pretty 
woman ,nes n'frouss^, grew monstrous stout ?’’ suggested 
Air. Brummcl, whose reading was evidently not estensive. " Sir 
fSidney Smith was a fine fellow, great talker, hook nose, so has 
Lord Cochrane, so has Loid Wellington. She was \ery sweet 
on Sir Sidney." 

" Your acquaintance with the history of C'alais docs not seem 
to lie considerable," said Mr. Sterne to Mr. Bruinmel, with a 
shrug. 

" Don't it, Bisliop’—for I conclude >ou fire a bishop by your 
wig. i know Calais as well as .any man. I lived here for years 
lieforc I took that confounded consul.ite at Cnen. laved in this 
hotel, then at I.eleux's People used to stop here. Good 
fellows used to ask for poor Cieorge Bruinmel • Hertford did, 
so did the Duchess of Devonshire. Not know Calais indeed! 
'1 lint is .a good joke. Had many a good dinner heie sorry I 
ever left it.” 

" j\ty Lord King Edward.” chirpcrl the queer old gcnllcni.'in 
in the shirt, "colonised the place with his J^^nglisli, .after we 
had yielded it up to him. I have heard loll they kept it for 
nigh three hundred years, till niy ].oid de Guise took it from 
a fair Queen, Mary of blessed inemoi-y, .i Jioly woman. PJi, 
but Sire G.auticr of Manny was a good knight, a valiant eaphain, 
gentle and courteous withal! Do you remember his ransoming 
the "- 

"What is the old fellow twaddlin' about?" cries Brummel. 
" He is talking about some knight I never spoke to a knight, 
and very seldom to a baronet. 1‘irkms, my bultcrman, was n 
knight -a knight and alderm.'ui. W.ilos knighted him once on 
going into the City." 

" I am not surprised that the gentleman should not under¬ 
stand Messire Eustace of S.unt Peter’s," said the ghostly indivi¬ 
dual addressed as Mr. Sterne. "Your reading doubtless has 
not been \i ry extensive? " 

" IXiramy, sir, speak for yourself!” cries Mr. Bnnnmet 
testily. " 1 never professed to be a reading man, but I was aS" 
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good as my neighbours. Wales wasn't a reading man; York 
wusnl a teeing man; Clarence wasn't a reading man; Sussex 
was. but he wasn't a man in society. 1 remember reading your 
*Sentiment. 1 l Journey,' old boy; read it to tlie Duchess at 
Beauvoir, I recollect, and she cried over it. Doosid clever 
amusin'^ book, and docs you great credit. Birron wrote doosid 
clever books, too: so did Monk Lewis. ^ George Spencer was 
an elegant poet, and my dear Duchess of Devonshire, if she 
had not been a gnindc dame, would have be.it ’em all, by 
George 1 Wales couldn't write. ho could sing, but he couldn't 
spell." 

*'Ah, you know the great wot Id? so did I in my time, Mr. 
Brummcl. I have had the viMliiig tickets of h.ilf the nobility at 
my lodgings in Bond Street I'.ui they loft me llicre no more 
cared for than last jear’s calend.ir," sighed Mr. Sterne. “ I 
wonder who is the mode lu J.oiidoti now? One of our late 
arrivals, niy Lord Mac.iulny, lias prodigious merit and learning, 
and, faith, his histones are mute amusing than any novels,-my 
own included." 

“Don’t know, I’m sure; not m my line. Pick this bone 
of chicken," says Mr. Diuminel, triihng with a skeleton bird 
before him. 

“ I remember in this cii> of t '.ilais worse f.ire th.in yon bird," 
said old Mr. Kiisl.ice of Suut Peters. “ Marry, sirs, when iny 
Lord King lidward laid s eg.? to us, lucky was lie w'ho could 
get a slice of horse for lus Ijie.akfast, and .t r.it w'as sold at the 
price of a hare." 

“ Hare is coarse food, ne\er t.nstcd mt,’ lemarked the Bimu, 
“Tablc-d'hdte poor fare enough for a man like me, who has 
been •'iccustomcd to tlie l)<.j>t of ciiokcry. But rat—stifle me! 

I couldn't swallow that; net it could bear hardship at all." 

“We hcT-d to bear enough when my Lord of Liighind pressed 
us. 'Twas pitiful to see the faces of our women as the siege 
went on. and hear tin* little ones n.sking for dinner." 

“Always .i bore, child.'^n. At dessert, they am bad enough, 
but at dinner they'ro the deuce and all," remarked Mr. 
Bruin mel. 

Messire Eustace of Saint Peter's did not seem to pay much 
attention to the Beau'.s remarks, but continued his own train of 
thought as old men will do. 

“I hear,” said he, “that there has actually been no war 
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between us of France and 70 U men of England, for weiU>nij^ 
fifty year. Ours has ever been a nation of warriors. < And 
ijesicLs her regular found men-at-arms, 'tis said the F^nglish of 
the present time have more than a hundred thousand of archers 
with weapons that will carry for half-a-milc. And a multitude 
hare come amongst us of late from a great Western country, 
never so much as heard of in my tune—valjant men and great 
clrawers’of the long-bow, and they say they have ships in armour 
that no shot can penetrate. Is it so^ Wonderful 1 wonderful! 
'llie best armour, gossips, is a stout liearL" 

" And if ever manly heart beat under shirt-frill, thine is that 
heart. Sir Eustace!" cried Mr. Steine entliusiaslically. 

" We, of France, were never accused of lack of courage, sir, in 
so fai‘ as 1 know," said Mc-isirc Eustace. “ We have shown as 
much in a thousand wars with you English by sea and land; 
and sometimes we conquered, and sometimes, as is the fortune 
of war, we were disconjIUed. And notably in a great sea-fight 

wliicli befell off Ushant on the fiist of June- Our Ainiral, 

Messirc Villaret de Jojeuse, on board his galleon named the 
•Vengeur,’ being sore pressed by an English boinbaid, rather 
than yield the crew of Ins ship to inc'icy. determined lo go down 
with all on boaid of licr: and to the cry of Vivo la Ki^pub — ■— 
or, I would say, of Notre Dame :i la Rescoussc, he and his 

crew all sank to an immortal grave "- 

"Sir,” said 1, looking with amazement at tlic old gentle¬ 
man, "surely, surely, thiae is some mistake in your statement. 
Permit mo to observe that tlic action of the first of June took 

pLice five hundred years after your time, and "- 

Perhaps T am confusing my dales," said the old gentleman, 
with a faint blush. " You say T am mixing up the transactions 
of my time on earth with the story of my successors ? It may be 
so. We take no count of a few centuries more or less in our 
dwelling by the darkling Stygian river. Of kite, there came 
amongst U's a good knight, Messirc de Cambruniie, who fought 
against you English in the country of FI,indcrs, being captain of 
the guard of my Tjord the King of France, in a famous battle 
where you English w’ould have been utterly routed but for the 
.succour of the Prussian heathen. This Messire de Cambronne, 
when bidden lO yield by you of Isnglarid, answered this, * The 
(luard dies but never surrenders ;' and fought a long time after*' 
wards, as became a good knight. In our wars with you of' 
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England it may have pleased the Fates to give you the greater 
success; but on our side, also, there has been no lack of brave 
deeds performed by brave men." 

"King Edward may have been the victor, sir, os being the 
strongest, but you are the hero of the siege of Calais 1" cried 
hit. Sterne. "Your story is sacred, and your name has been 
blessed for five hundred years. Wherever men speak of patriotism 
and sacrifice, Eustace of Saint Pierre shall be beloved and rc- 
niembered. I prostrate myself before the bare feci which stood 
before King Edward. What coII,ir of chivalry is to be compared 
tq that glorious order which you wear? Hunk, sir, how out of 
the myriad millions of our race, you, and some few more, stand 
forth as exemplars of duty anti honour Foiiutiitii nimium!'* 

"Sir,” said the old gentleman, " I did but iny duly at a pain¬ 
ful moment; and ’tis matter ol wonder to me that men talk 
still, and glorify such .a trifling mailer. IJy Our Lady's grace, 
in the fair kingdom of Fiance, theic arc scores of thousands of 
men, gentle and simple, wdio would do as 1 did Does not every 
sentinel at his post, docs not c\ery archer in the front of bailie, 
brave it, and die where his captain bids Iiiiu.^ Who am I that 
I should be chosen out of all ht.ince to be an cvaniplc of forti¬ 
tude? I braved no tortures, tliougli these T mist I would have 
endured with a good In arl. L was subjei t to threats only, 
WTio was the Roman kniglit of whom the l.aim clcik lloratms 
tells?" 

"A Latin clerk’ Faith, 1 forget my Latin," .says Mr. 
Brummcl. " Ask llio p.irson luic.” 

"Messire Reguhi^, 1 romcrnlxr, was his name. Taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, he gave hia knightly word, and was 
{permitted to go seek a ransom among his own people. Iking 
unable to nusc the sum that was a lUimg ransom for such a 
knight, he returned to Afiie, and cheerfully submitted to the 
tortures which the Pta^ iums inlheU'd And 'tis said he look 
leave of bis friends as gaily as though he wcic going to a ullage 
kcrnies, or riding to liio garden house in the suburb of the 
city," 

"Great, good, glorious man!” cried Mr. Sterne, very much 
moved. " Let me embrace that gallant hand, and bedew it 
with my tears! As lung as honour lastb thy name shall be 
rememlxTed. See this devvdrop twinkling on my check ! 'Tis 
sparkling tribute that Sensibility pays to Valour. Though 
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in my life and practice I may turn from Virtue, believe me, I 
never have ceased to honour her! Ah, Virtue*! Ah, Sensi¬ 
bility I Oh"- 

Here Mr. Sterne was interrupted by a monk of the Olfdor of 
Saint Francis, who stepped into the room, and begged us all to 
take a pinch of his famous old rappee. I suppose the snuff 
was very pungent, for, with a great start, I woke up; and now 
perceived that I must have been dreaming altogether. Des- 
sein’s" of nowadays is not the Dcsscun's" which Mr. Steme, 
nnd Mr. Drummel, and I recollect in the good old times. The 
town of Calais has bought the old hotel, and “Dessein" has 
gone over to " Qiiillacq's." And I was there yesterday. And 
I remember old diligences, and old postillions in pigtails and 
jaciiboots, who were once ns alive as I am, and whose cracking 
whips I have heard in the midnight many and many a time. 
Now, where arc they ? Dehold, they have, been ferried over 
Styx, and have passed away into limbo. 

I wonder what time docs my l>oat go? Ah! here comes 
the waiter, bunging mu my little bill. 
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We have lately made the acquaintance of an ol<J Lidy of niucty, 
who has passed the last twenty-five years of her old life m a 
great metropolitan establishment, the workhouse, namely, of the 
parish of Saint Lazarus. Suiy—t\vent>-three or four years ago, 
#bhe came out once, and thought to earn a little money by hop-* 
picking, but being overworked, and having to he out at night, 
she got a palsy which has incapacitated her from all further 
labour, and has caused her pour old limbs to shake ever since. 

An illustration of that dismal proverb which tells us how 
poverty makes usacquaiuled with ««lran?e bedfellows, this ix)or 
old shaking body lia.s to lay herself down every night in her 
workhouse bed by the side of .some other old woman with whom 
she may or hiay not agree. She herself can’t lie a very pleasant 
bedfellow, poor thing* with hci shaking old limbs and cold feet. 
She lies awake a deal of the night, to be sure, not thinking ot 
happy old limes, foi hers ne\cr were happy ; but sleepless with 
aches, and agues, and rheum,iiisiu of old age, "The gentle¬ 
man gave me brandy-.ind-wateishe ‘iaid, her old voice shaking 
with rapture at the thought. I never hacl a great love for Qiieeu 
Charlotte, but I like Jut better now from what this old lady told 
me. The Queen, who loved snutt herself, has left a legacy of 
snufF to certain poorhouses; and in her watchful nights this 
poor woman takes a pinch of Q)ucen Charlotte’s snuff, "and it 
do comfort me, sir, th.)t it do ! " Pulvcrts cxigui viunui. Here 
is a forlorn aged crc.iture, shaking with palsy, with no soul 
among the great struggling multitude of mankind to care for 
her, qot quite trampled out of life, but passed and forgotten m 
the rush, made a little happy and soothed in her hours of unrest 
'by this penny legacy Let me tliink as 1 write. (7'be next 
month's sermon, thank goodness! is safe to press.) 'llus dis> 
.'course will ap[K'ar at the season when 1 have read that wassail- 
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bowls make their appeaianoo; at the season of pantomime, 
turkey and sausages, plum*puddings, jollifications for s^ool- 
boys; Christmas bills, and reminiscences more or less sad and. 
sweet for elders. If we oldsters are not merry, we dildL be 
having a semblance of merriment. We shall see the young folk 
laughing round the holly-bush. We shall pass the bottle round 
cosily as we sit by the fire. That old thing will have a sort of 



festival too. Beef, beer, and pudding will be served to her fo? 
that day also. Christinas falls on a I'hursday. Friday is the 
workhouse day for coming out. Mary, remember that old 
Goody Twoshoes has her invitation for Fnday, a6th December! 
Ninety is sbo, poor old soul? Ah 1 what a bonny face to catch , 
under the niatlctoo? "Yes, ninety, sir," she says, "and my 
mother was a hundred, and my grandmother was a hufidied*^ 
and two," ^ 
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HerSelf ninety, her motber a hundred, her graodmotlier a 
hundred Und tvro ? What a queer c.'ilculation 1 
Ninety! Very good, granny: you were bom then in lyya. 
Your mother, we will say? was twenty-seven when you were- 
bom, and was bom therefore in 1745. 

Your grandmother was thirty when her daughter was born, 
and was born therefore in 1715. 


We will begin with the present granny first. My good old 
creature, you can’t of course remember, but tTiat little gentleman 
for whom your mother was IauMdrei.s in the Temple was the 
ingenious Mr. Goldsmith, author of a " History of England,” 
the “ Vicar of Wakcfifld," .uid meny diverting pieces. You 
were ^brought almost an infant to Ins Lli.nnilx'is in llrick Couit, 
and gave you some sugar-e.uulv, for the Doctor was always 
goocp^o children. That gem’oman who well nigh smothered 
you sitting ilown on you as joii lay in a cliair asleep was the 
•leari^ . Mr. S. Johnston, whose Ij'slory of " Rjsselas" you have 
ncvc/yreacl, my poor soul, and whose tragedy of "Irene” 1 
don'.-believe any man in ihc'-e kingdoms ever perused. That 
tipsy Scotch gentleman wlio used to come to the chambeis 
sonibtimc«, and at whom ouTybody laiiglii'd, wToto a more 
amusing book than any of Ihe scholars, your ^^r Miiike and 
your Mr. Johnson, .and vout I>OLlor tioulsmuli. Voiir father ' 
often took him home in a cli i.r to his lodgings , and has done 
as much for P.iison .Sterne :ii liorul Street, the famous wit. Of 
course, my good cri.ilurc, von nmenibci the (joulon Riots, and 
crying " No Popery ! ” bcfor«' Mi. lynngdalc'.s house, the Popish 
distiller's, and that lioriny lire of my Lord Mansfield’s books in 


Bloomsbury tSquaie’ Ble-s us, what a heap of illuminations 
you have seen ! For the glorious victory over the Americans at 
Bmed's IIill: for tlie fieace m i8i.], and the beanlifiil Chinese 
bridge in Saint Janu s's I\ek , for die coronation of His Majesty, 
whom you lecollott .is Piince of Wales, Goody, don’t you? 
Yes; and you went in .a procession of laiindiosses to pay your 
respects to his good lady, the injured Queen of England, at 
Brandenburg House ; and you remember your mother told you 
how she was taken to see the Scotch lords excnitcd at the Tower. 
And as for your grandmother, she was born five months after 
the battle of Malplaquet, she was; w here her poor father was 
'hilled, fighting like a bold Biiton for the Queen. With the help 
of a "Wade’s Chronology,” I can make out ever so queer a 
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Iiistory for you, ray poor old body» and a pedigree as apthentie 
ns many in the peerage*books. 

Ptierage-books and pedigrees? What does she know about 
ihcm? Battles and victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings, 
literary gentlemen, and the like, what have they ever been to 
lier? Granny, did you ever hear of Cieneral Wolfe? Your 
mother may have seen him embark, and your father may have 
carried a musket under him. Your grandmother may have cried 
liuzza for Marlborough , but wliat is the Prince Duke to you, 
And did you ever so much iis hear tell of liis name? How 
many hundred or thousand of years had that toad lived Wrho 
was in the coal at the defunct Evhibilion ?—and yet he was not 
i\ bit better informed tiian toads seven or ciglit hundred years 
younger. 1 

"Don't Lilk to me your nonsense about 1C\hibitio‘ and 
Prince Dukes, and toads m coals, or coals m toads, o( lat is 
It?” says Granny. " 1 know there was a good Queen Cl lottei 
for she left me snuff; and it comforts me of a night wh 11 lie 
awake ” 

'lo me there is something very touching in the notion of 
that little pinch of comfort doled out to Granny, and gratefully 
inbaled by lier in tlie darkness Don’t you ronienilxT what 
ir.idtiioris there used to be of chests of plate, btilses of diiimonds. 
laces of inestimable value, sent out of the country prii.atcly 
by the old Queen, to enrich certain n^iations m M-ckl-nlj-rg 
1atr-l-lz? Not nil the treasure went. jVo/i omt/n mat'ttur. A 
l>oor old palsied thing at midnight is inadc happy sumetimes ns 
she lifts her shaking old hand 10 her nose. Gliding noiselessly 
among the beds where he the poor creatures huddled m their 
cheerless dormitory, 1 fancy an old ghost with a snuff-box tjiat 
-does not creak. ” There, Goody, take of my rappee. You will 
not sneeze, and L shall not say ‘ God bless you.' But you will 
think kindly of old Queen ( harlottc, won’t you? Ah! I had n 
many troubles, a many troubles. 1 was a piisoncr almost as 
tnuch as you are. I had to eat l>oiled mutton every day: 

I ubomiiiated u But 1 never complained. 1 swallowed 
It. I made the best of a hard life. Wc have nil our burdens 
Co bear. But hark f 1 hear the cock-crow, and snuff the morU" 
ing .air." And with this the Royal ghost vanishes up the 
chimney—if there be a chimney in that dismal harem, w'hcTjT 
.poor old Twoshocs and her companions pass their mghts^—thw 
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dretfy nights, their restless nights, their cold long nlghtSi shared 
in what glum companionship, .illumined by a hat a feeble taper I 
** Did 1 understand you. my good Twoshoes, to say that your 
mother was seven-and-twenty years old when you were torn, 
and that she married your esteemed father when she herself was 
twenty-five? 1745 , then, was the dale of your dear mother's 
birth. I dare say her father was absent in the Low Countries, 
with His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, under whom 
he had the honour of carrying a haltord at the famous engage¬ 
ment of Fontenoy—or if not there, he may have been at Preston 
Pans, under General Sir John Cope, when the wild Highlanders 
broke through all the laws of diiiLiphne and the English lines; 
and, being on the spot, did he the famous ghost which didn't 
appear to Colonel Gardiner of th<' Dmgoons ? My good creature, 
is it possible you don’t rcniembiT that Doctor Swift, Sir Kol>iTt 
Walpole ?/» y Lord Orford, as >ou justly say), old Sarah Marl- 
bof^'^ jjrand little Mr. Pope of Twilnani, died in the year of 
y *%' birth ? What a w retched memory you have! What ? 
haven't* they a library, anfl the eommonest books of rclercncc 
at the old convent of Saint Laz.inis, where yon dwell ? " 

“Convent of Sami Lazaru*:, Prince William, Doctor Swift, 
Atossa, and Mr. Pope of Twitnam! What is the gentleman 
talking about?" says old G lody, with a '* Tlo • ho J" and a 
laugh like an old parrot--yo 1 know they live to be as old as 
Methuselah, p.'iTFots do, and a parrot of a hundred is compara¬ 
tively young (ho ' ho! ho'} Yes, and likewise carp live to 
an immense old age. Some which Frederick the Great fed at 
Sans Souci arc there now, with great humps of blue mould on 
their old backs; and ilie) could tell all sorts of queer stones, 
if they chose to speak—but they are very silent, carp ah;—of 
their nature /ew co7nmv'>ncattve%. Oh ! wh<it has been thy long 
life, old Goody, but a dole of bread and water and a perch on 
a cage; a dreary sw iin round and round .i l..cthe of a pond ? 
What arc Kos'-.bach or lena to those mouldy ones? and do they 
know It IS a grandchild of England who brings bread to feed 
them? 

No! Those Sans Souti carp may live to be a tliousand years 
old and have nothing to tell but that one day is like another; 
and the history of friend (loofly Two'^hoes has not muck more 
Vaticty than theirs. Plard labour, hard fare, hard bed, numbing 
cold all night, and gnawing hunger most days. That is her 
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lot. Is It lawful in my priiyers to say, ** Thank Heaven, 1 sudb 
not as one of these " ? If I were eighty, would I like to feel the 
hunger always gnawing, gnawing? to have to get up and make 
a bow when Mr, Bumble the beadle entered the common rooih ? 
To have to listen to Miss Pnm, who came to give me her ideas 
of the next world ? If I were eighty, I own I should not like to 
have to sleep with another gentleman of my own age, gouty, a! 
Isad sleeper, kicking in his old dreams, and snoring; to march 
down my vale of years at word of command, accommodating 
my tottenng old steps to those of the other prisoners in my 
dingy hopeless old gang; to hold out a trembling hand for a 
sickly pittance of giucl, and say, "Thank you, ma'am," to Miss 
Prim when she h.is done reading her sermon. John! when 
Goody Twoslioes comes next hnd.iy, 1 desire she may not be 
disturbed by theological conlrovei sieS You have a very fair 
voice, and I heard you and the maids singing a hymn very 
sweetly the other night, and w.as thankful that our bumble 
household should be m such harmony. Poor old Tw'oshocs is 
so old and toothless and quaky, th.it she can’t sing a bit; but 
don't be giving yourself airs over her, because she can't sing 
and you can. Make her comfortable at our kitchen hearth. 
Set that old kettle to sing by our Jiob. Warm her old stomach 
with nut-brown ale and a toast laid in the fire. kind to the 
poor old schoolgirl of ninety, who has had leave to tome out 
for a day of Christmas holiday. Shall there be many more 
Christmases for thee? 'I'lnnk of the ninety she has seen 
already , the fourscore and ten cold, cheerless, nipping New 
Years 1 

If you were in her place, would you like to have a remembrance 
of better early days, when you wire young, and happy, and 
loving, perhaps; or would you prefer to have no past on which' < 
your mind could rcst^ About the year 17SS, (ioody, were your 
cheeks rosy, and your eyes bright, and did some young fellow 
in powder and a pigtail look in them ? Wc m.iy grow old, but 
to us somt' stories never arc old. On a sudden they rise np, 
not dead, bfit livmg--not forgotten, but freshly remembered. 
The eyes gleam on us as they used to do. The dear voice thrills 
in our hearts. The rapture of the meeting, the terrible terrible 
parting, again and again the tragedy is acted over. Yesterday, 
in the street, I saw a pair of eyes so like two which useil to 
brighten at my coming once, that the whole past came back ^ 
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1 wajUted londy, ia the rush of the Strand, and I was younjf 
agaSn in the midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet and sad, 
alike sacred and fondly remembered. 

If I tell a tale out of school, will any harm come to my old 
schoolgirl? Once, a lady gave her a haIf<sovcrcign, which was 
a iworce of great pain and anxiety to Goody I'woshoes. She 
sewed it away in her old stays somewhere, thinking here at 
least was a safe invcstineni — {vesits—^ vest—an investment, 
-f-pardon me, thou poor old thing, but I cannot help the 
pleasantry). And what do you think? Another ^efisiottMaire 
'of the establishment cut the com out of Goody's stays —an old 
WOBUin wko went itfvn two etuthesf Kaiigh, the old witch! 
What? Violence amongst those louihless, tottering, trembling, 
feeble ones? Robbery amongst tlie penniless? Dogs coming 
and snatching Lazarus's crumbs out of his lap? Ah, how 
indignant Goody was as she tcid the story I '1 o that pond at 
Potsdam where Ihe carp live for hundicds of hundreds of years, 
with hunches of blue mould on their back, 1 dare say the little 
Ftinccand Princess of Prousscn-Untannicn come sometimes with 
crumbs and cakes to feed the mouldy ones. 'I'hosc eyes may 
have goggled from bene.'ith the weeds at Napoleon’s jackboots ; 
they have seen Frederick's lean shanks reflected m their pool; 
and perhaps Monsieur de VoUnire has fed them—and now, for 
a crumb of biscuit they will fight, pusli, hustle, rob, squabble, 
gobble, relapsing into their traiujuilhty when t!ie ignoble struggle 
is over. Sans souci, indeed! It is mighty well waiting *' 5 ans 
souci" over the gab'; but l^helo is the gate tlirough which Care 
has not slipped ? She perches on the slioulders of the sentry 
in the sentry-box: the whispers tlic porter sleeping in his arm¬ 
chair : she glides up the staircase, and hes down between the 
king and queen in their Ix'd-royal: this very night I dare say 
she will perch upon potir old Goody Twoshoes's meagre bolster, 
and whisper, " Will the gentleman and those ladies ask me 
again ? No, no; they will forget poor old Twosliocs. ” Goody! 
For shame of yourself! Do not be cynical. Do not mistrust 
your fellow creatures. What? H.as the Christmas morning 
dawned upon thee ninety times? For fourscore and ten years 
has it been thy lot to totter on this earth, hungry and obscure? 
Peace and goodwill to thee, let us say at this Christmas season. 
Come, drink, eat, rest awhile at our hearth, thou poor old pil¬ 
grim k And of the bread which God’s bounty gives us, I pray. 
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brothel reader,* we may not forget to set aside a part fbr those 
noble and silent poor, from whose innocent hands war has torn 
the means of labour. Enough! As I hope for beef at Christmas, 
r vow a note shall be sent to Saint Lazarus Union House, in 
which Mr. Roundabout requests the honour of Mrs. Twoshoes's' 
company on Fnday, 26th December. 



AVTOVR DE MON CHAPEAU. 

—*< -■ ■ 

NEVEtt have I seen a more noble tragic face. Tn the centre of 
the forehead there was* a great furrow of care, towards which the 
brows rose piteously. W'hat a deep solemn grief in the eyes I 
Hioy looked blankly at the objc'ct bf'fore them, but through it, 
as it were, arid into the grief bcjnnd In moments of pain, 
have you not looked at some indifteient object so? It mingles 
dumbly with your grief, and rem.iiiis afterwards connected with 
it in your mind. It m.iy be '-ornc indifTcrent thing—a book 
which you were reading at the lime when you received lier fare¬ 
well letter (how well you rcrncinlier the p.iragraph nficrw-irds— 
the shape of the words, and their position on ihe page); the 
words you were writing w'hen >tmr mother came in, .and said it 
was all over—she was makkieu—K mily married—to that in¬ 
significant little rival at whom yon have laughed a hundred 
times in her companj Well, well, luy ftnnd and reader, 
wrhoe'er you be- ohl man or young, wife or maiden—jou have 
had your gnef-p.tng. Hov, yon have lam awake the first night 
at school, and thought of home Worse still, man, you have 
parted from the dear ones with berating he.arl and, lonely twy, 
recall the bolstering an uiifeclmg comrade gave you, and. 
lonely man. Just lorn fu>m yoiii cliildren—thtur little tokens of 
affection yet in your pocket -pacing the deck at evening iii the 
midst of the roaring oce.in, you can remember how you were 
told that supper was rearly, :ind how you went down to the 
cabiN and had brandy-and water and biscuit. Vou remember 
the taste of them. Yes. for ever. You took them whilst you 
and your Grief were sitting together, and your Grief clutched 
you round the soul. Serpent, how you have writhed round me. 
and bitten me! Remorse, Remembrance, &c., come in the 
night season, and 1 feci you gnawing, gnawing > . . I tell you 

that man's face was like I^aocoon's (which, by the way. I always 
think overrated. 'I'hc ie.al head is at Brussels, at the Duke 
Daretnberg's, not at Rome). 
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That man! Wbat man ? That man of whom I etdd that his 
magnificent countenance exhibited the noblest tragic woe. He 
was not of European blood. He was handsome, but dot of 
JCuropean beauty. His face wliite—not of a northern whiteness; 
his eyes protruding somewhat, and rolling in their gnef. Those 
eyes had sroii the Orient (;un, and Ins beak was the eagle's. 



Ills lips were full. Thr bt'iinl. cmliug round them, wa, un¬ 
kempt and Uwny. T he* h icks were of .i Jrrp deep cOppory red. 
'riie hands swart and po\\ *rful. accustomed to the rough giasp 
df the w.iics in which he d'\dt, secined unused to the dHltsy 
artifices of the bath Ik uinic from the Wilderness, ancll'Us 
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sands were on his robe, his cheek, his uttered sandal, and the 
hardy ibot it covered. 

And his grief—whence came his sorrow ? I wiH tell you. He 
bore it in his hand. lie had evidently just concluded the com* 
pact by winch it became Lis. His business \i.is that of a 
purchaser of domestic raiment. At early dawn— n.iy, at what 
hour when the city is alive— do we not .all hear the nasal cry of 
''Clo"? In Pans, C^ilojtt, .\f,tnkan>i is ihe 

twanging signal w nil wliuh tlu wandeniig nicTvhant makes lus 
presence known. It was in Pans I '%aw tiui man. W'herc else 
nave I not seen him? lii the K'nin.au (ilirttu — .at thi* (late of 
David, in his fathers' once imperial f iiy. 'f he man I mean was 
an itmeraiit vendor and puu h.i 'T t • w rdroli.;s—wijat }ou c.ill 
an-*- rnoiif’h ! Vo;i kno.v h,, n inu 

On his left -iliould'T hung hi'' 1< ip , ind he held itj tiul h.and 
•a while hat, wJi,c’i J am '■ure lie h ' 1 jn 1 piirch.iscd, .ind which 
vi'iis the caiivt of ihi. giief which tiiiott' his» noble fi aturci. Ol 
course I cannot particnhri'^e thi mmi, but hi, bad given loo 
much for that bat He fi It ho iii"'ljt hrive got llie Uimg for less 
money. It wa^i not the amount, i aiu Mirc , it w.i. the piinciplc 
involved. He hid given (Lnrpe'’ce (Ii t iissav) for that which 
threepence w'ould hive pii.ilin-. !. 1 le li ul bten done : .iiul ,t 

manly shame w.V' upon h m, i.m !ie, who^e nergy auiu ne‘-s, 
e\I>ericncc, pom', of Ii..i,onr >' oiiiil Invi linn the victor 

in .any nKTcaiitile dm 1 ri whi b he 'InMild engage, h.ul been 
overcome by a jirirb.' v if',, w '< \''iy}ihti} ‘old him the old 
hat, cr by a 'liulciil who wa'' i”"' d oS it. 1 e in iirulei-.taiid his 
giief. Do I s(.( m to b'" '■peiK^'i'’ of Jl jM a diMe'-pcclfu) or 
llippnnt way’ 'llien \ou mi t'lkf ni'’ He ind her n ontwittcil. 
He had desired, coaved, ‘chom* h jggh d, got what In; wanled, 
and now found he had ])'iid V'O r.incli for Ins b.au;riin. You 
don’t suppose 1 would yiv to hei-jh at thiil man's grirf^ It 
is you, clumsy cvuiC, wlie ue d 'Ousi d losueci, wliil-t ii nny 
be tears of g''niiaie '■^.iii ndn .'iie trickling down this no-e of 
mine. Wh.U do vou me in hv 1 m^hiiig ’ If \ou • aw a wTairidcd 
soldier on the field of batik wouM 3 ’ou kaiigh’ If >011 ■-aw a 
cweroblxjd of in r laml), would vou hingh, >ou bruie •' It i> you 
who arc the cynic, .and have nx f'ding and vou 'iieer bicai:-,c 
Ihatgncf is unintelligible to you which ioucljcs my liner vnsibility. 
The Old Cloiiiks‘'Ma.n had been <lcfealcd in one of the daily 
bAUlcs of his mc't nte-i >tinp', 1 beouered, .advcnlnroiis life. 
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Have 3'ou ever figuted to yourself what such a life must be? 
The pursuit and conquest of twopence must be the most eager 
and iascinating of occupations. We might all engage in' tliat 
business if uc would. Do not whist-players, for example, toil, 
and think, and lose their temper over sixpenny points? They 
bring study, natural genius, long forethought, memory, and 
careful historical experience to bear upon their favourite labour. 
Don't tell me that it is the sixjx'nny iioints, and five shillings the 
rub, which koep', thf ni for houis over tlvir painted pasteboard. 
It IS the desire to conquiu. Hourb pa^s by. Night glooms. 
Dawn, it may ilscs unheeded ; and they sit calling for fresh 
cards at tbf " Portlantl,” or tfic " Union," while waning candles 
splutter in the soeket'i, and languid waiters snoore in the ante¬ 
room Sol rj->es. Jones Ji.is lost four pounds . Prown haS^'Oil 
' two, Robinson lurks away to his kinnly liouse and (mayhap 
indignant) Mrs R Hours of evening, night, moniing, have 
pa"sed away whilst lliey have lie*'n waging this sixpenny battle. 
\Vh.il IS the loss of four poinuls to fniies, the gain of two to 
Ifrowii? n. is, l^erllap^, so rich lli.il two pounds more or less 
:nx* ai n.niglit to him , J i. ‘o lio'n Ir s-ly involved that to win 
four pounds cannot bem fit his eredilors, or rilti r his condition ; 
but tliey play for that '•tike they put forward their best 
energies they lufT, fincs^t (vvIi.it .ire tlie technical vvonls, and 
how do 1 kiiovv^) It IS lait a sixpenny grone if you like; but 
they want to vv in it. nh the 

hat. lie slakes liis money : he w s to win the game, not the 
hai merely. I am not piejiaied to tli it he is not inspired by 
a noble .ambition. Ckvsar vvi^’lu'd to be first in 1 village. If first 
of .1 hundred yokels, vvliy not tii t of two? And rnv friend the 
olrl-dothe:3' man vvislie-. to win lici game, a*- wed to turn hb 
Htle si\i>cnte. 

Suppose m the game of Ide —and it is but a twopenny game 
after all->ou are equally eager ol viiniiing. Shall you In* 
ashamed of your anilmion, or glory m it* There arc gan.cs. 
too, which are becoming to p,nliLular peiiods of life. * w- 
meiuber in the d.iys ol our vouth, when my friend Arthur 
Bowler was an enimcnl cricketer, bliiii, swift, strong. w*ell« 
built, he presented a goodly appearance on the ground in his 
flannel iiniforiii. Mtlifiisft mm une sjloria, Bowler my boy! 
Hif'li ! \\V tell no tales Mum is the word. Vonder coni& 
Charley his son. Now f liailey his sun lias taken the held, and 
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Is famous among the deven of ]|is school, Bowler senior, with 
his copaciotis waistcoat, &c., waddling after a b.tll, would pre< 
sent an absurd object, whereas it iloes the e>os good to see 
Howler junior scouring the plain—a young exemplar of joyful 
health, vigour, activity. Thu oUl liuy widely contents himself 
with atniisements more bcroitung hi^ ago and wai^t, takes his 
sober ride; visits his farm soberly—busie> himself about bis 
pigs, bis ploughing, his p-Mclies, or wli.it not. Wry small 
rouiimer amusements inte rcut him; and (thank gcodm:v>i *) 
nature provides veiy kindly for kiMtlIy-di‘'i>0‘5e<l fogies. We 
relish those things '^htch siorned in our lusty \ouih 1 see 
the young folk of an e\tning kinoling and glowing over tlieir 
dolicioiib novds. I look iiji and iii Ii the e.iger eve Hashing 
down the i>age, being, for iny part ptrlcctly coiilcrited with my 
twaddling old volunicof^' ironi.r-> I,<tleis,"nr tlu* Ccntlfman's 
Afngazitti' 1 am .icunll) airivnl ,it such a calm lianic of mind 
that 1 like halter'pudding. I iiivi should have liohcvod it 
possible . but it is so \et a hiiie wiele. and 1 mav relish water- 
gruel. It uiJUh' llie agi r-f w.'« /.;//■ rV /*ou/r mpn bonnet df 
ftuif. And tiun—the ct iluii i siingui.slicr is pulled ovtr the old 
noddle, and the little fl.iiue of hie is popped out. 

li)on't you know eld«'rl\’ pe ;!c «iio make learned notes in 
Army Lists, Peer igc"!, ,.nd the - c ^ 'J In-, e, tin' letter piKiding, 
walcr-gruel of old ag<* TJu oipoui c id dr’ettion does not 
care for strong! r tood. I'oriii ii tonM swallow twelve, hours 
tough reading, and tbgi t an t doo.edi i. 

If I had children bj isiiu iti J would, at ten or twelve years 
of age, have a professor, or pujle* lOitS'', of vvliiM for ihi'in, and 
cause them to be will gioiindi i! in that gnat and u<^clul g.inic 
You cannot learn it well w „n vou ire old, any more than jou 
can learn daneng or bi' u 1-. lu our Iioum: at hotiic we 
youngsters did not pi.i, wi"'i Iwcaubc vve vviTt ilo.ir obedient 
children, and the. eUici- nii-i jiLivinj; at c.'inls was "aM.istu of 
time.'* A v\,i.sle of lime, ny rood p/coplc! Allotn ' Wlial do 
elderly home keeping pfiopio do of a niglit after dinner ■' Darby 
gels his newspaper, inv dear Joan hi r Murwiatv .l/n^uiine 
or lier volume of (aimnungs .Sermons —and ilon't you know 
uhat ensues^ Over llio arm of Darby's arri-chair the paper 
flutters to the ground unheeded, and lie perfo'ins the trumpet 
obbligato ^ue vous saves on his olrl no<^e My dear old Joan’s 
bead nods over her sermon (awakening tiiougu the doctrine 
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ni.!/ be). Ding, dii)g, ding: can that be ten o'doch? It is 
lime to bend the servants to bed, my dear—and to bed master 
iijid mistress go too. But they'have not wasted their' time 
playing at cards. Oh, no! I belong to a club where tfaae Is 
whist of a night; and not a little amusing is it to hear Blown 
speak of Thompson’s play, and vne t'ersii. But there is one 
man—Greatorex let us call him—who is the acknowledged 
captain and primus of all the whist-players. We all secretly 
admire him. 1, for my part, watch him in private life, hearken . 
to what he says, note w'iut Jic urders for dinner, and have that 
feeling of awe for him that I used to have as a boy for the cock 
of the school, Not play at whist? "Quelle tnsto vjcillesse 
vous vous prepares!" w'eic the words of the great and good 
^Bishop of Autun. I can't. It is too Late now. Too late! too 
late * Ah ' liuimliating confession ! '1 hat joy might have been 
clutched, but the life •'tieain has swept us by it—the swift life* 
Mream rushing to the nearing ^f'a. 'loo late' too late! Twenty- 
stone my Ixjy ' whin 5011 read in llie papers "Valse A deux 
temps," and all the lashionablc dances taught to adults by 
" Miss Lightroot->," don't you feel that you would like to go in 
and learn’ Ah, it is too late' Vou ha\e passed the chonas, 
M.islcr Iwoiity tone, and Ihejoung people aie dancing with¬ 
out you 

I ilon'l l)t'lii‘\e much of what my T orcl Byion d’o poet say^, 
but when he wrote, ".So, for a good old gmllemanly vice, I 
think 1 shall put up with av.aricc'," 1 think Ins Lordship meant 
what he wrote, and if he praitisul what he preached, shall not 
quiircl with him As an occupation in declining years, 1 
declare I think saving is iisidu!, aiiiu'-ing, and not unbecoming. 

It must be a perpetual amusement. It is a game that can be 
played by day, by night, at home and .ibroad, and at which 
you must win m ilic long run 1 am tiled and want a eatv 
The fare to my hotiio, vny, is two shillings. Ihe cabirian will 
naturally want half-a-crow n, I pull out my book. I show him 
the distance i.s < \actly three miles and Htteen hundred and 
mncly jards. 1 ofTer him my card--my winning card. Ashe 
retires with the two shillings, blaspheming inwardly, every cuisc 
IS a compliment to my skill, 1 have played him and beat him; 
and a sixpence is my spoil .ind just icward. Ihis is a game, 
by the way, w'hich women play far more cleverly than we <lo. 
But ^Yhat an interest it imparts to life! During the whplotljrive 
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home I know 1 shall have my game at the journey’s end; am 
sum of my hand« and shall beat my adversary. Or I can play 
in another way. I won't have a cab at all. 1 will wait for the 
omnibus: 1 will be one of the damp fourteen in that steaming 
vehicle. I will wait about m the lain for an hour, and 'bus after 
'bits shall pass, but I will not be beat. I willhiwe a place, and 
get it at length, with my Ijools uct through, .indan umbrella dnp^ 
ping between my legs. I have a 1 heum.ili'>m, a cold, ,t soic throat, 
a sulky evening,—a doctor's bill to morrow perhaps’ Yes, but I 
have won my game, and am gainer of a shilling on this rubber. 

If you play this game all throucli hO.* it is wonderful what 
daily interest it has, and .'iniu<;iiig ^eeupition. J'oi instance, iny 
wife goes to sleep after diniuT ovci 'ici ‘.olunie of sennon.s. As 
soon as the dear soul In ^ouikI a<1<'' p, 1 advance ^.oftly and pulT 
out her candle. I Irr imre dreanv. w ill be all the happier without 
that light; and, ‘‘layshc slccpv au hour, there is a. penny gained. 

As for clothes,lliiTe not much money to Ijc saved 
in clothes, fur the fact is, a-s a iii.in ad\:iMccs m life—as ho 
becomes lUitjn (mark the pleasantry'1 "hcgoc.s with¬ 

out clothes. When my tailor proposes «oriietIung in the way of 
a change of r.atmcni, 1 I.iugh mi h.s face. My blue coat and 
brass buttons will tlie,c umi \ears. It is sivdyr' W'hat 
then? 1 don't want to f\\ irni ;ai>hody in f «iiliiui,ir. You say 
that my clothes aic sh,.hby ? W h a do f caie i Wlicii I wished 
to look w'ell in souk body' • yi s, the inaltei may have been 
(filTcrcnt. but now, when 1 jcnne rny n;il of /^lo (Jet us say) 
at the yetir's end, Uiid contiast Ji with old tailors’ leckonings, I 
feel that 1 hn\o phual the gani'^wiih mar^ter tailor, and beat 
him ; and iny old tlotla’i, arc token of ilic victc^ry. 

1 do not like to give scr\ ints hoaid-w.igi.s, though they are 
cheaper than htmselioVl hill^. but 1 know they save out of 
board-wages, and so beat me. 'Jins shows that it is not the 
money but*the ganiewlmn iiucn‘>is me. So laboui wine, f 
have It good and dt.a. I will iroiibte you to tell me where to 
get it good and chenf>. \ou may as well gnu me the address 
of a shop w Iktc T can buy meat for fourpern a a }xjund, or 
sovereigns for fifteen shillings apiece. At the game of auctions, 
docks, .shy wine-mcrcliants, (lcp<'nd on it there is jiq winning; 
and I would as soon think of Imying jt wellcry .at an auction in 
Fleet Street as of purchasing wine from one of your drcadftd 
needy wine-agcnts such as mfesl every man's door. Grudge 
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myself good wine ? As soon grudge my horse corn.' Aileret / 
that would be a very losing game indeed, and your humble 
servant has no relish for such. 

But in the very pursuit of saving there must iJc a hundred 
harmless delights and pleasures which we who are careless 
necessarily forego. 'What do you know about the natural his¬ 
tory of your household ? Upon jour honour and conscience, 
do you know the price of a pound of butter? Can you say 
what sugar costs, and how miu'li your family consumes and 
ought to consume? How much lard do you use in your house? 
As I think on these subjects I own I hang down the head of 
shame. I suppose for a moment that you, who are reading 
this, are .a inuJdlc-aged gentleman, and paterfamilias ? Can you 
answer the above questions ? You know, sir, you cannot. Novr 
turn round, lay down the book, and suddenly ask Mrs. Jones 
and your daughttrs if //lejr can answer ? They cannot. They 
look at one another. They pretend they can answer. They 
can tell j'ou the plot and principal characters of the last novel. 
Some of them know something about liistory, geology, and so 
forth. But of the natur.il history of home—and for 
shame on j'ou all! Honnn soyez f h’or shame on you? for 
shame on us' 

In the early morning 1 he.ar a sort of call orjodel under my 
window, and know 'lis the matutinal milkiii.m leaving his can 
at my gate. O household gods ! have 1 lived all these years 
and don't know the price or the quantity of the milk which is 
delivered in that can ? Why don’t I know ? As I live, if 1 live 
till to-morrow morning, as soon as I hear the call of Lactantius, 

1 will dash out upon him. How many con's ? How much milk, 
on an average, all the year round ? What rent ? What cost of 
food and dairy servants ? What loss of animals, and .averagci^ 
cost of purchase? If I interested myself properly about my 
pint (or hogshead, whatever it be) of milk, all thistknowledge 
would ensue; all this additional interest m hfc. What is this 
talk of my fiiend, Mr. la;wcs, about objects at the seaside, and 
so forth ? * Ohj'ects at the seasule Objects at the an a-bell; 
objects before my nose. objects which the butcher brings me iit 
his tray : which the cook dresses and puts clown before me, and 
over which I say grace! My daily life is surrounded wnth directs 
which ought to interest me. The pudding I eat (or rcluse, tl^t 


’ " Sc.'iside Studies.” By G. II. Lewes. 
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is neither here nor there; and, bet\r(*en ourselves, what I have 
said about batter-pudding, may be laketi cum grano —we are 
not come to that yet, except for the of argument or illustra-, 

tion)'^bQ pudding. I say, on my plate, the eggs that made it, 
the fire that cooked it. the tablecloth on which it is lair], and so 
forth—are each and all of tlicse objects a knowledge of which I 
may acquire—a knowledge of tlie cost and pioduction of which 
1 might advantageously learn.* To the man who does know 
these things, I say the interest of life is prodigiously increased. 
The milkman becomes a study to him , ilic baker a being 
he curiously and tenderly examine;. Cio, T.ewcs, and clap a 
ludeous sea-anonione into a glass' i will put a cabman under 
mine, and make a vivisection of .a buulicr. O Lares, l\*nates. 
and gentle household goils. te.^c h me (o .sympathise \\ul\ all thift 
comes within my doors ' \jivc me an interest in the butcher'sr 
book. Let me look foiw.ird to the ensuing ndmber of the 
grocer’s account wuh engerncss. It seems ungrateful to my 
kitchcn-chimney not to know the cost of sweeping it, and I 
trust that many a man \aIio reads this, and niu'scs on it, will feel, 
like the writer, ashamed of lumsidf, and hang down his head 
humbly. 

Now, if to this household game you could add a little money 
interest, the amusement ^vould be inci cased far beyond the mere 
money value, as a game ,it caols for sixpence is Ixittcr than a 
rubber for nothing If) 01 can interest yourself about sixpence, 
all life is invested w iih a new excitement, I’i 0111 sunrise to slci’p- 
ing you can always Ix' playing that ganic~with butcher, baker, 
coal-merchant, cabman, oiiinibus-inan—n.iy, diamond-merchant 
and stockbroker. You can bargain foi a guinea o\er the price 
of a diamond necklace, or fur a six’tei nth per cent, in a trails- 
action at the Stock Exchange. We .ill know men who hare 
this faculty who are not ungenerous witli their money. They 
give it on great occasions. They arc more able to h<'Ip than 
you and 1 who spend 0111 s, and sny to poor I’rodigal who comes 
to us out at elbow, “My dear fellow, I should have been de¬ 
lighted . but I have already anticipalecl my cju.'irter, .ind am 
going to ask Screwby it he can do anything f^or me." 

In this delightful, wholesome, evcr-novcl twopenny game, 
there is a danger of excess, ns there is m every other pastime 
or Occupation of life. If you grow too eager for your twopence, 
the'acquisition or the loss of it may nfh ct your peace of mind, 

h. 2 
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and peace of mind is better than any ahsount of twopences. My 
friend the old-clothes'-man. whose agonies over the hat have 
led to this rambling disquisition, has, 1 very much fear, by a too 
eager pursuit of small profits disturbed the cqunniniity<of a mind 
that ought to be easy and happy. "Had I stood out," lie 
thinks, “I might have had the hat for throopcncc," and he 
doubts whether, haMng given fourpcnce for it, he will ever get 
back his money, ^fy good Shadrach, if you go through life 
passionately deploring the irrevocable, and allow yesterday's 
transactions to embitter the cheerfulness of to-day and to-morrow 
—as lief walk down to the ikiinc, souse in, hats, body, clothcS' 
bag and all, and put an end to your sorrow and sordid cares. 
Before and since Mr. Franklin wrote his pretty apologue of the 
Whistle, have we not all made baigams of which we repented, 
and coveted and acquired objects lor which we have paid too 
dearly? Who has not ]mrch.isod liis hat in some market or 
other? There is (lencial M'Clellan's cockcd-hal for escample: 
I dare say he was caijer enough to wcai it. and he has learned 
that it IS by no nie.ins clircrful wear. 'I'Jierc were the military 
beavers of Mcsscignciirs of Oileans * they wore them gallantly 
in the face of bntlk*, but I suspect they were glad enough to 
pitch them into the James River and come borne in mufti. Ah, 
wrr ttmii f d thotun wt shako/ I amis looking at a bishop the 
other day, and thinking, "My right reverend lord, that broad¬ 
brim and rosette must bind your great broad forehead very 
tightly, and give > ou many a headache. A good easy AA’idcawakc 
were belter for you, and 1 would like to sec that honest face with 
.1 cully pipe m the middle of it." Hicie is my Lord Mayor. 
My once dear lord, my kind frienil, when your two yeais' reign 
was over, did you not j'uni]) for joy and fling your ihapcau'-bras 
out of w'lndnw, and hasn’t that hat cost yon a pretty bit of 
money? There, in .a ‘-plenditl lia\elling cli.ariot, in the sw jrtCst 
bonnet, all trimmed w-ith orange-blossoms and Chantilly iace, 
sits my Lady Rosa, with old Lord Know den by her sidt Ah, 
kt.',a ! Avhat a priee ha\e yon paid for that hat which yon Avear; 
and is your lady ship's coronet not purchrused too dear ? Fnough 
of hats. Sir, or Madam, I lake oiT niuie, and salute you with 
piofound respect. 


^ * Two cadct<: of the House of Orleans; who •served os volunteer# Under 
General in his uinpaiqn against KiLhinond. 
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Dear Cousin*;.-■ Re plea'^cd to receive herewith a packet of 
Mayall's photograph-j, ami co])ttS of i/A i/AVaM, Illustrated 
Times, Ijondon Kuma, Qimn, and Obsen'er, each containing 
an iiccount of the not.ible fi aivitn • of tlx* pa'^t week. If, besides 
IhesiC remembranciN of lionie, you have a nuiid to read ii letter 
from an old fnend, bcliold In re ii is. Wltop I was at school, 
having left my parents ui liuha, a good-n.iliued captain or 
colonel would come sonuinms aiul .see iis Indian boys, and 
talk to us about and inanmia, and give us coins of the 
realm, and write to oni pan-nts ami *-.iy, " I droie over yester¬ 
day and saw Tommy it Dociur IJiKh'-. 1 took him to the 
‘Cicorge,’ and g,i\c him a diiinei. If’-, f'.jipolilc is line. He 
states that he is reading '('ornelius Nepos,' with wliiili he is 
much interested I Iis in.istcrs rejiort," ikc. Ami though Doctor 
Birch wrote by the s.iiTie mail a longer, fiiUir, and official state¬ 
ment, I ba\e no doubt the ili«^tant parents preferred the friend's 
letter, with its ailless, possibly ungianimalica], account of their 
little darling. 

I h.ave seen the young heir of lii itmn Those eyes have beheld 
him and his bride, on .Situidiy m Pall Mali, and on Tin sday in 
the nave of .Saint fjcoig- 's Cliapel at Wind or. when tin* young 
Princess Alexandra of Denm.irk pa'-sed by willi her blooming 
procession of bridesunidb . and half-an-hoiir I iltT, when the 
Princess of Wales came forth from the chapel, her hnsband by 
her side robed m the pm pie mantle of the f.imoiij Order which 
his forefather established here five liiindtcd yoai ^ .igo Wc were 
to sec her yet once again, when hei open carunge passed out of 

* This paper, it is almost ntedltss to say, w.as wnticti just after the 
maniage <M the Prmcc and PrineeiA of Wales m Alanh 1863. 
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the Castle gate to the station of the near railway which was to 
convoy her to Southampton. 

Since womankind existed, has any woman ever had such a 
greeting? At ten hours' distance, there is a city far more mag¬ 
nificent than ours. With every respect for Kensington turnpike, 
I own that the Arc dc I’Etoilc at Pans is a much finer entrance 
to an Impcnal capital. In our black, ordcrlcss, zigzag Streets, 
wc can shov/ nothing to compare with the magnificent array of 
the Rue dc Rivoli, that enormous regiment' of stone stretching 
for five miles and presenting arms before the Tuileries. Think 
of the late I'loct Prison and Waithman’s Obelisk, and of the 
Place do la Concorde and the Liixor Stone ! "The finest site, 
in Europe," as Trafalgar Sejuare has been called by some 
obstinate liritish optimi'.t, is disfigured by trophies, fountains, 
columns, and statues so puerile, disorderly, and hideous, that a 
lover of the arts must hiing the head of sliamc as he passes to 
see our d(“ar old quoon tity arraying herself .so absurdly; but 
when all is said and done, we can sliow one or two of the greatest 
sights in the world. I doubt if any Roman festival was as vast 
or as striking as the Derby day, or if .iny Imperial triumph could 
show such a prodigious muster of faithful iieojile as our young 
Princess saw on Saturday, when the nation turned out to greet 
her. The calculators aie scjuabbling about the nmnbers of 
huiidred.s of thousiands, of niilhorKi, who came forih to see her 
and bid her w'elcome. Imagine beacons flaming, rockets blaz¬ 
ing, yards manned, ships and foils saluting with their thunder, 
every steamer and vessel, every town and village from Rams¬ 
gate to Gravesend, swarming W'lth happy gratulation; young 
girls with flowers scattering loscs before her ; staid citizens and 
aldermen pushing and squeezing and panting to make the speech, 
and bow the knee, and bid her welcome ' Who is this who is 
honoured with such a prodigious triumph, and received witli a 
welcome so astonishing? A year ago we had never he.nd of 
her. I think about her pedigree and family not a few of us arc 
in the dark still, and I own, for my jiart, to be much pu".zled>1>y 
the allusions of newspaper genealogists and bards and skalds to 
Vikings, Berserkers, and .so forth. But it would be interesting 
to know how many hundreds of thousands of photographs of the 
fair bright face have by this time made it beloved and familiar 
in British homes. Think of all the quiet country nookS' from 
I.And's End to Caithness, w'here kind eyes have glanced at iL 
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The farmet brings it home from market, the curate from bis 
, visit to the Catliedral town, tlie rustic folk peer at it through 
the little village shop-window; the squire's childien gaze on it 
round the drawing-room table; every eye that Ix'holds it looks 
tenderly on its bright beauty and sweet .irtless grace, and youdg 
and old pray God bless her. Wc have an elderly friend (a 
certain Goody Twoshoes), who mlubiic, with many other old 
ladies, the Union House of the pari'h of Saint Laranis m Soho. 
One of your cousins from this house went to see her, and found 
Goody and her companion crones all 111 a flutter of exoitcnient 
about the marriage The wliitcwashed walls of their bleak 
dormitory were oniamentod with prints out of the illustrated 
journals, and hung with festoons and true-lovers' knots of tape 
and coloured paper; and the old bodies had ii.id a good dinner, ‘ 
‘^^nd the old longues w'ere chiiping and clacking away, all eager, 
^^into^csted, syn'•'* hising ..ml one very elderly and rheumatic 
c^^ody, who 1 cJhged to keep her bed (and has, 1 trust, an 
^■faggerated ' of the circs attending on Royally), said, 
^t^ore thing, re thing! 1 pity Iiei ” Yts, even in that dim 
t^ce there litllt* brightness and a quavering hii/ra, a con¬ 
tribution oftC ,'te suliserilii d by those doA'n poor old widows 
to the treasure of loyally witn wIiilIi tin* nation endows the 
Prince's bride. 

Three hundred yoar^. ago when our dread Sovereign Lady 
Elizabeth came to take ssion of licr realm and capital city, 
Ilolinshed, if you please (wiiose pleasing history of course you 
carry about with you), rckUe^ in liis fourth volume folio, that— 
"At hir entring the ciiie, she w.is of ihe people received maruel- 
lous intierlie, as appeared by the assemblies, praters, wclcom- 
inings, cries, and all other .signes which argued a vvoonderfull 
earnest loue:" and at various halting-places on the Royal 
progress children habited like angels appeared out of allegoric 
edifices and spoke verses to her— 

Welcome, O Queen, .is miirli as he.irt can lliinlv; 

Welcome ag^un, a-> ninih as tongue c.in tell; 

Welcome to joyous toiit^iics and hearts that will not shrink. 

God thee preserve, we pray, and wish ihee ever well' ” 

Our jiew Princess, you may fjc sure, has also had her Alex¬ 
andrines, and many minstrels have gone before her singing her 
praises. Mr. Tapper, who begins m very great force and 
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Strength, and who proposes to give her no less than eight 
hundred thousand welcomes in the £rst twenty lines of his ode^ 
is not satisfied with this most liberal amount of acclamation, 
but proposes at the end of his poem a still more magnificent 
subscription. Thus we begin, “ A hundred thousand welcomes, 
a hundred thousand welcomes." (In my copy the figures are 
in the well-known Arabic numcraU, but let us have the n umb ers 
literally accurate) •— 

** A liumlicfl tlionqnnd wtlcoujcs I 
A hiiiulrcd tJ1uu^a^d weltoiries T 
And a hundred thousand ^lore ! 

O ha[)jjy heart of England, 

Slioul aloud and sing. land. 

As no land sang btloic; 

And Id the pi-uanb soar 
And ring from shore to shore, 

A hundred thousand uelcoinus. 

And .1 hundred tluiusimd ms " ; 

And lot the lanrions ro.ir ’ *■ 

Tilt iny.slunntd rity o'ti- lOC 
And let iho stctplcs thiinr it, ,Uva 
A bundled thousand vitltoinos . 

And a hundred thousand iiiois ** . 

And lot the people rhyme It ii ai 
From nciijhhonr’s dv>or to dor,,,-’ 

From eveiy man's heart's ron, 

A hiindied lhous.iiid u'dromt'- 
And a hundred thousand inort.' 

This contribution, in twenty not long lines, of 900,000 (say 
nine hundred thousand) welcomes is handsome indeed; and 
shows that when our bard is inclined to be Iibn.'il, he docs not 
look to the cost. But what is a sum 0/ 900,000 to his further 
proposal?^ 

" O let all those dtcl irc it, 

J.ct miles of shouting swear it, 

I n all the years of j ore. 

Unparalleled before' 

And ihoii, most welcome Wand’rer 
Across the Norlhein W.iter, 

Our England’s .4 ifxamjka, 

Our deal adopted daughter— 

Lay lo thine heart, conned o'er and o'* t, 

1 n future ye.ii s remembered well, 

'I he magic fervour of this spell 
That shakes ihe land from shore to iho.'e 
And makes all hearts and eyes brim o'er 
Our hundred liiousand welcomes « 

Our fifty million welcomes, 

And a hundred million more 1" 
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Here "W have, besides the most Lberal previous subscription, 
a further Call on the public for no less than one hundred and 
fifty milhon one hundred thousand welcomes for Her Royal 
Highness, How much is this per head for all of us in the three 
kingdoms? Not above five welcomes apiece, and 1 am sure 
many of us have given iiioro than five hurrahs to the fair young 
Princess. 

Each man sings according to Ins \oicc, and gives in pro* 
portion to his means. 'Die guns at Sheer ness " from their 
adamantine lips " (which had sjxiken in cpuirrcUoinc old tunes 
a very different language) roarc^d a hundred thundering w'dcomcs 
to the fair Dane. The niaidi’ns of England strewed roses before 
her feet^t Gravesend when she landed. Mr. Tupper, with the 
million and odd welcomes, may be compared to the thundering, 
fleet; Mr. Cliorley's song, to the flowercis scaltcicd on Her 
Royal Higlincse’s liappy raid carpeted path .— 

“ liiessliig*? on that fair fitcf ' 

S.,fc oil tim slioio 
Of her hnniv-ilwLlliiic; pKnc, 

, - Stranger no mon' 

Love, fioni her hou cliold liJinc, 

Keep ''■•rrow f.ir' 

M ly for her h.'ivvlhuiii l\i lut,, 

June brnuj sWftt f^Liili.’i, 

Autumn, the i^ldeii vine, 

Dciir Wni/tem '" 

Hawthorn for May, cglanuno for June, and in autumn a little 
tasse of the golden vine for our Northern Star. 1 am sure no 
one will grudge the Princess these siinple enjoyments, and of 
the produce of the last-named pleasing plant, I wonder how 
many bumpers were drunk to hei health on the happy day of 
her bridal? As for the Laurc-itc's ver.cii, I would rcspeclfuUy 
liken his HighnejS to a giant sliowmg a beacon loichon “a 
windy headland." Ills flaring torch is a pine lice, to lie sure, 
which nobody can wield but himself. lie waxes it' and four 
times in the m.d night he shouts mightily, " AJex.imlra ! *' and 
the Pontic pine is whirled into the ocean, and I'aiceladus goes 
home. 

Whose muse, whose corncmusc, sounds with such plaintive 
sweetness from Arthur's Se.at, while Elclinburgh and Mussel¬ 
burgh lie rapt in delight, and the mcrriiaid.s come flapping up 
to Leith shore to hear the exquisite music? Sweeter piper 
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Edina knows not than Aytoun, the Bard of the Cavaliers, 
<who has given in his frank adhesion to the reigning dynasty. 
When a most beautiful, celebrated, and unfortunate princess 
\vhose memory the Professor loves—when Mary, wife of Francis 
the Second, King of France, and by her own right proclaimed 
^Juecn of Scotland and England (poor soul!), entered Paris with 
her young bridegroom, good I'etcr Roiisard wrote of her— 

“ Toi qui as veu rexccllcncc de celle 
Qui rend le t iel dc 1 1 Cslos.sc cnvicux, 

Dy hnrdiincnt, con tenter vous mes yeux, 

Vous lie venez jamais chose plus bdle."^ 

"Vous ne verre/. jamaib chose pins belle" Hey is nn 
Alexandrine WTitten three hundred years ago, as simple as 
j>on jour. Professor Aytoun is more ornate, -\fter elegantly 
complimenting the spring, and a description of Her Royal 
Highness's well-known ancestors the " Ilerserkbrs," he bursts 
forth— 

" The Rose of IVniiiiirk comes, the Roval Ihide ! 

(1 loveliest Rose! our fiaia^on .ind prulti- 
Choiie of the I’rinrc whom Rnglaiiii liuld > so dear— 

What homape shall we jsay 
'J'o one wlio has no peei ’ 

What Lin the bard or wildcred minstrel s.iy 
Alotc lluui the peasant who on bended Uhlc 
R rcathes from his lieait an c.inicsi pr.i^cr for thcc * 

Words arc not fair, if tliat they would express 
Is fairer still; so losers in dismay 
btahd all .ibashcd before that luvelines.s 
They worship most, but hnd no words to pras. 

Too sweet for incense ' (Jbioiui ') y'akc our loics instead— 

Most freely, truly, and devoutly given ; 

Our prayer for blessings on that gentle head, 

For earthly liappiness and rest in he.mn! 

May never sorrow dim those dovelike eyes, 

Rut peace ns pure as reigned in Panidisc, 

Calm .and unt.iintcd on creation's eve. 

Attend thcc still! May holy angel-," &c. 

This is all very ttdl, my dear country cousins. But ^^Illyo^l 
say "Anien’’ to this prayer? I won't. Assuredly our fair 
l^nnccss will shed many tears out of the "dovelike eyes," ot 
the heart will be little worth. Is she to know no parting, no 
care, no anxious longing, no tondor watches by the sick, to 
deplore no friends and kindred, and feel no grief? tlfiiven 
forbid! When a bard or wildcrcd minstrel writes iO, best 


* Quoted in Mignet's " Life of Mary.” 
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Accept his ovm confession, that lie is losings hts head. On the 
day of her entrance into London uho looked rnore bright and 
happy than the Pnnce&s? On the day of the niatriage, the 
fair face wore its marks of care already, and looked out quite 
grave, and frightened almost, under the wreaths and lace and 
orange-flowers. Would you have had her feel no ticmor? A 
maiden on the bridegroom's threshold, a Princess led up to the 
steps of a throne? 1 think her pallor and doubt liecantu her as 
well as her smiles. That, I can tell you, was our vote who sate 
in X compartment, let us say, in the nave of Saint Ocoigc's 
Chapel at Windsor, and saw a pact of one of the brightest 
ceremonies ever performed ihcn. 

My dear cousin Mary, vou have an account of the dresses , 
and I promise you there wuie princesses bc'^Kles the bride whopi 
It did the eyes good to lx hold. Around the bride sailed a bevy 
cf young creatures so hnr, white, and ginceful, that I thought 
of those fairy-tale beauties who are sometimes pnncesscs, and 
sometimes wliitc swans. The Royal Princesses and the Royal 
Knights of the Garter sw ept by in prodigoiis robes and trains of 
purple velvet—thirty shillings a yard, my dear, not of course 
including the lining, which, I have no doubt, was of the iichcst 
satin, or that costly " nunivcr” vvhicii we used to read about in 
poor Jerrold’s writings Tlie young l^nices wore habited m 
kilts ; and by the side of the Princess Royal iroiti-d such a little 
wee solemn Migblanrlor! lie is the young heir anil chief of the 
famous clan of Brandenburg. His eyrie is amongst the Eagles, 
And I pray no harm may befall the deai little cJieftaiii. 

The heralds in their tabards were marvellous lo behold, and 
a nod from Rouge Croi.K gave me the keenest gratification. I 
tried to catch Carter's rye, but eitlicr f couldn't or he wouldn't. 
In Ins robes, he is hkc one of the Three Kings in old missal 
jlluminations. (Joldstick m waiting is even more splendid. 
With his gold rod anil robes and trappings of many colours, he 
looks like a Royal enchanter, and as if ho bad raised up all this 
scene of glamour by a wave of Ins glittering wand. '1 he silver 
trumpeters wear such quaint caj^, as tho^e £ have humbly tried 
to depict on the playful heads,of children Behind the trum¬ 
peters came a drum-bearer, on whose back a gold-laced drummer 
drubbed his march. 

When the silver clarions had blown, and under a clear chorus 
of white-robed children chanting lound the organ, the noble 
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procession passed into the chapel, and was hidden from ottr 
sight for a while, there was silence, or from the inner chapel 
ever so faint a bum. Then hymns arose, and in the lull, we 
knew' that prayers were being said, and the sacred lite performed 
which joined Albert Kdward to Alexandra liis wife. I am sure 
hearty prayers were offered outside the gate as well as within 
for that princely young pair, .ind for their Mother and Queen. 
The peace, the freedom, the happiness, the order which her rule 
guarantees, are part of iny birthright as an Englishman, and I 
bless God for my share. Where else shall I hnd such liberty of 
action, thought, speech, or laws which protect me so well? Her 
part of her compact with her people, what sovereign ever better 
performed? If ours sits apart from the festivities of the day, it- 
is because she suffers from a grief so recent that the loyal heart 
cannot master it as yet, and remains tren undfest to a bejoved 
memory. A part of the music which celebrates the day’s service 
was composed by the husband who is gone to the place where 
the just and pure of life meet the reward promised by the Father 
of all of us to good and faithfiil servants w lio have done well 
here below. As tins one gives in his account, surely we may 
remember how the r’nncc was the fiicnd of all peaceful arts and 
learning, how lie was true and fast always to duty, home, 
honour; how, through a life of (oniplic.il(.d trials, he was 
sagacious, righteous, active, and self-denying. And as wc trace 
in the young faces of his many children the father's features and 
likeness, what P'nglishman will not pray that they may have 
inherited .also some of the great qualities whicli won lor the 
Prince Consort the love and respect of our country? 

The papers toll us how, on the night of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, all over Engl.ind and Scotland illuminations 
wrere made, the poor and children were feasted, and in vil'age 
and city thousands of kindly schemes were devised to mark the 
national happiness and sympathy. “ 'I he bonfire on Copt-point 
at Folkestone was seen in France," the Telegraph says, “inon* 
clearly than even the French marine lights could be reen at 
Folkestone " Long may the fire continue to burn ! There are 
European coasts (and inland ph^ecs) where tlie liberty light has 
been cMinguishcd, or is so low- tliat you can’t see to read by it— 
there arc great Atlantic shoics where it flickers and smokes very 
gloomily. Let us be thankful to the honest guardians of oiits, 
and for the kind sky under which it burns bright and steady. 
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Before me lies a com bcaimg the :iiul sui^crscription of 
King George the Fourth, pnd of the nominal value of twO'and- 
sixpence. Hut an olhcial fiiciid at a ni'ighi)Ouring turnpike says 
tlie piece is hopelessly bad , and a chemist tested it, returning a 
hkc iinr.ivouriblc opiiiKni. A cabman, v^ho had brought ific 
from a Club, left it with tlie CIuIj porter, appealing to the gent 
who gate it a pore cabby, at ever so mucli o'clock of a rainy 
nightii which he lioped he would give hiin another, 1 h,ive 
taken that cabman at his word. lie has been piovidcd with a 
sound com. The bad piece is on the tabic before me, and 
shall have a hole diilled through it, as soon .'is this C 5 .say is 
wntten, by a loyal s.*bjecl who dot . nut disirc to deface the 
Sovereign's im.igc, but to protest iSgainst the r.iscal who has 
taken his name in vaui I'/if. Dty. iiidced I Is this what you 
call defeniling the f.iith ’ You d.irc to forge jour Sovereign's 
name, and pass your scoundrel pewter ns silver? 1 wonder 
who you are, wretch and nl0^t eonsiunniaic trickster? This 
forgery is so complete that even now 1 .nin deceived by it— I 
can't see the difftrence between the base and .sterling metal. 
Perhaps this piece is a little ligiUer;—I don't know. A little 
softer .—is It? 1 have not bitten it , not being a connoisseur in 
the tasting of pewier or silver. 1 lake the word of three honest 
men, though it goes ag.uiibt me ; and though 1 have given two- 
and-sixpence worth of honest consideration for the counter, I 
shall not attempt to iinphcaie anybody else m iny niisfortune, or 
trsCnsfer my ill-hick to a deluded neighbour. 

1 say the imitation is so curiously successful, the stamping! 
Tnilling of the edges, lettering, anil so forth, arc so neat, that 
even now, when niy eyes arc open, I cannot see the cheat, llow 
did those experts, the cabman, and pikcman, and tradesman, 
come to find it out ? How do they happen to be more familiar 
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with pewter anti siUer than I am ? You see, I put out of the 
question another point which I might argue without fear of 
defeat, naincly, the cabman’s statement that I gave him this botP 
piece of money. Suppose every cabman who took a shilling 

fare were to dri\e away and 
return presently with a bad 
com and an assertion that I 
liad given it to him ! This 
would be absuid and mis- 
cliK'vous; an encouragement 
of Nice amongst men who 
already arc subject to temp¬ 
tations, Being kwno, I think 
if 1 were a cabman myself, 
I might sometimes stretch a 
furlong or two in my c.ilcula- 
tion of distance. But don't 
como ixoxte, my man, and tell 
me T have given you a bad 
half-crown. No, no! I have 
paid once like a gentleman, 
and once is enough. For 
instance, during the Kxhibi- 
tion time 1 was stopped by an 
old coiintfywornan m black, 
with a huge umbrella, who, 
but sting into tears, said to 
ino, "Master, be this the 
way to Ilarlow, in Essex?" 

■' This the way to Harlow * 
'I Ins is the way to Exeter, my 
good lady, and you will a; rive 
there if >ou walk about 170 
miles m your present direc¬ 
tion," I answered courteously, 
'jilying to the old creature. 
Tlien she fell a-sobbiag as 
though her old heart would break. She had a daughter a- 
dying at Harlow. She had walked already "vifty-dree ttiile 
that day." Tears .stopped the rest of her discourse, so artless, 
genuine, and abundant that—I own the truth—gave her, in 
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1 believe genuine silver, a. piece of the exact size of that coin 
which forms the subject of this essay. Well. About a*inontli> 
since, near to the very spot where I had met my old woman, 1 
was accosted by a person in black, a person in a large draggled 
eap, a person with a huge umbrella, who was beginning, " I 

say, Master, can you tell nic if this be the way to Har-" but 

here she slopped. Her eyes goggled wildly She stirted from 
me, as Macbeth turned fiom Macdufl She would not engage 
with me. It was my old friend of Harlow, in I£&5ex. I dare 
say she has informed many other people of licr dnugliter’s illness, 
and her an.xiety to be put upon the right way to Harlow. Not' 
long since a very gentlemanlike nun, Major Delaiiierc let us 
call him (I like the title of Major very much), requested to see 
me, named a dead gentlcni iii w ho he ‘•aid liad been our mutual 
friend, and oi* the slrcngtn of thi^ mutual acquaintance, beggi^l 
me to casli his cheque for five pounds ' 

It is these things, niy dear sir^wliicli serve to m<\I(e a man 
cynic.il. I do conscientiously believe that had 1 cashed the 
Major's chc(|Uo there would have been a difhcully about pay¬ 
ment on the part of the respccti‘d bankers on whom he drew. 
On your honoui and tion'^cicncc, do yon think that old widow 
who was walking from Tunbridge Wells to llarlow' had a 
daughter ill, and wa. 1111 honest woman at all? The daughter 
couldn't always, you si e, be being ill, and her mother on her 
way to her dear cliiUl through Hyde Park. In the same w.ty 
some habitual snccreis may be inclined to hint that the cabman'.s 
story was an invention -or at any r.ite, choose to ride off (so 
to speak) on the doubt. No. My opinion, I own, is unfavour¬ 
able as regards the widow from Tunbridge, Wells, and Major 
Delamere ; but, believing the cabman was honest, I am glad to 
think he was not injun d bv the reader's most humble servant. 
What a qnc'T esciling life this rogue's march must be. this 
attempt of the bad lialf-crowns to get into circulation* Had 
my distinguished frund tlic Major knocked at many doors that 
morning, before opiT.ning on mine? Tlie sport must be some¬ 
thing akin to the pleasure of tiger or elephant hunting. WhaL 
ingenuity the sportsin.in must have m tracing his prey-'What 
daring and caution in coming upon him' What coolness m 
facing the angry animal (for, after all, a man on whom you draw 
a cheque a bout foHa 7 U will be angry).' ^^'hat a delicious thrill 
of triumph, if you can bnng him down! It 1 liave money aL 
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the bankers, and draw for a portion of it over the counter, that 
is mere proscr-any dolt 'can do that. But, having no balance, 
.say I drive up in a cab, present a cheque at Coutts’s, and, 
receiving the amount, drive off? What a glorious momingfs 
sport that has been! How superior in excitement to the 
comnioiL transactions of everyday life ! ... I must tell a story; 
it IS against ra^self, 1 know, but it loill out, and perhaps my 
mind will be tlic easier. 

More tlian twenty years ago, in an island rcmiirkable for its 
verdure, 1 met four or five times one of the most agreeable com- 
]Xinions with whom I have passed a night. 1 heard that evil 
times h.ad come ufjon this gentleman ; and, overtaking him in a 
load near my own house one evening, 1 asked him to come 
home to dinner. In two days, lie was at my doi-r again. At 
Incakrast-tiinc was this second appe.irancc. He w'as in a cab 
(of course he was m a cab, they always arc, these unfortunate, 
these courageous men) To deny myself was absurd. My 
ft lend could sci* me over the pfirloiir hhnils, surrounded by my 
family, and cheerfully pai taking of the morning meal. Might 
he have a word with me? ami can you imagine its purport? 
Jiy the most jsrovokmg delay, Ins uncle .the admiral not being 
able to come to town till I'rulav—would I cash him a cheque? 

1 need not say it would In* paid on Satnrd.iv wiiliout fail. 

I tell you th.it man went awuy with nioney m jus pocket, 
and I legrct to add that his gall.'iui ickiluc 1ms not io 
town yet! 

Laying down tlie pen, and sinking back in my chair, here, 
perhaps, 1 fall into a five mimite.V leveiie, and think of one, 
two, three, hair-a-flo/.en eases in which f havi* been content to 
accept that sham promissory-coin iii return for sterling money 
advanced. Not a reatler, whaiover liis .igc, hut could tell a * 
like story. I vow and believe there are men of fifty, \vho\\;il 
dine well to-day, who have not paid their sthool debts jvt, aial 
who have not taken up their long-protested promises to pay. 

'1 om, Dick, Harry, my boys, I ow e you no gi udge, and rather 
relish that wince with vvhidi you will rcatl these meek lines and 
say, "lie means me." Poor Jack m Hades! Do you remember 
a certain pecuniary transaction, and a little sum of money you 
boiTowod '* until the meeting of P.irliament" ? Parliament met 
often in jour lifetime: Parli.iment has met since: but I think T 
should scarce be more surpri'^ccl if your ghost glided Jito the 
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room now, and laid down tlic amount of our little account, than 
1 should have been if you had paid me in your lifetime with the 
actual acceptances of Che Bank of England. You asked to 
borrow, but you never intended to jiny. 1 u ould as soon hive 
believed that a promissory note of Sir John Kalst.ifT (ticccpted 
by Messrs. Bardolph and Nyni, and p.ayal)lc in Aldgatc), would 
be assure to find pnvnienl, as that note of the depaitcd—nay, 
lamented—Jack TJinfilcss. 

He who borrows, meaning to pay. is quite a iliffortMit person 
from the individual here dc'^enbed. M.nny—niosi, 1 hope—took 
Jack's promise for what it w.ns worth—and qinti* well knew that 
when he said, " I-end me." ho meant, “Gi\e me" tw’enly 
pounds. "Give me cluingf fo. this li.ili ciown," said Jack , " 1 
know it'.s a pewter piece," .md you gaM' him the change m 
honest silver, and pockeU'd the counti 1 li'it ^iav«.ly. * 

What a queer consciniT-ness that nm-'t be which accom* 
p.tnies sucli a man m li!-. ■.ler’pmg, in hr. w.i'King, in his w.T,lk 
through hfo, by h.’. fire.ide with lui. ehildien round him! 
"l-’or what we are going lo Tteruvr," --he ‘^ays gr.ice before 
Ins dinner. "My dear’.' Mi.ill 1 In.Ip you to some niiitlon? 
I robbed the butcher of the meat. 1 iloii t intend lo pay him. 
Johnson niyboj, a gb--., of cliamp.igne’ Wi\ good, isn't it? 
Not too sweet. I'orl) '•'v 1 get ir f nm So and-so, whom I 

intend to chc.it " As e gits go lorth and hung home to their 
e.aglets the Irjiib or the jjnvid kid, 1 s.i) llrie are men who 
live and victual tlicir ne^ts liy plimdei. We all know high¬ 
way robbers, m white ii(’el.c.Ioth', (loniC''tic bandits, in.arauders, 
passers of bail com. W nat was vc-nder clietine which Major 
belanicre proposeil f slioiild c.a'.h but .1 piece of b.Ki money? 
What was Jack Tliuftie's's promise lo pay'* Il.iving got his 
booty, I f.incy J.'ik or th • Maj'or i''tnimug home, and wife 
and children gaUuniig round aliout luiii. Poor wife and 
childnn! They n'pict papa ver)' likely. They don’t know 
he IS false coin. Mavhe the wife luis a driMdfiil iiiklmg of the 
truth, aivl, '■icken'ng, tins to hide it Irotu the drmglUerb and 
sons. Al.iybe she is .an arcumphee he'-'-c'lf a hr.a/eii forgery. 
If Turpin and Jack Sheppard were niarued, vi rj likely Mes- 
dameS Sheppard and Turpm did not know, at (list, what their 
husbands' rc.il profession was, and fan:;icd, w'Jieri the men left 
home in the morning, they only went away to follow some 
regular and honourable business, liieii a *.uspicion of the 
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truth may have come: then a dreadful revelation; and presently 
we have the guilty pair robbing together, or passing forged 
money e:ich on bis own account. You know Doctor Dodd? 1 
wonder whether his wife knows that he is a forger, and scoun* 
drcl ? Has she bad any of the plunder, think you, and were the 
darling children's new dresses bought with it? The Doctor's 
sermon last Sunday was certainly charming, and we all cried. 
Ah, my poor Dodd 1 Whilst he is preaching most beautifully* 
pocket-handkerchief in hand, he is peering over the pulpit 
cushions, looking out piteously for Messrs. Pcachum and I.<ockit 
from the police-office. By Doctor Dodd you understand I would 
typify the rogue of rcspect.ible exterior, not committed to gaol 
yet, but not undiscovered. We all know one or two svich. TI^is 
very sermon perhaps wiU be read by some, or more likely—fqr 
depend upon it, your solemn hypocntic scoundrels don’t care 
much foi light literature—more likely, 1 say, this discourse will 
be read by some of their wives, who think, “All mercy! does 
tfi.it horrible cynical wretch know how my poor liiisband blacked 
my eye, or .ibstractcd mamiiias siKt-r teapot, oi forced me to 
write So-and-so's name on that piece of stamped paper, or what 
not?" My good ere.ilure, 1 am not angry wiili you. If your 
husband has broken youi nose, you will vow that he liad autho¬ 
rity over your person, and a right to dcmoli'-h .iii) pait of it: 
if he has conveyed away your mamma's teapot, )eii will say that 
she gave it to linn at your marriage, and it w.ia veiy ugly, and 
what not! if he takes your aunt's w.'itch, ;ind you love him, you 
will carry it cre long to the pawnbroker's, and perjure yourself 
—oh, how you will perjure yourself—in the witness-box' 1 
know thi') IS a degrading view' of woman's noble nature, her 
exalted mission, and so foith, .ind so forth. 1 know' you will 
say this IS bad moiality. Isit^ Do you, or do you not, expect 
your womankind to stick by you for better or for worse? Say 1 
have committed a forgery', and the officers come in search of ru*. 
IS iny wife, Mrs. Dodd, to show them into tne dining-room and 
s.ay, " Ih'ay step in, gentlemen! My husband has just (onic 
home from church That bill with my Lord Chesterfield's accept- 
ance, I am bound to own, was never written by his Lor<lship, 
and the signature is in the Doctor's handwriting." Isay, would 
any man of sense or honour, or fine feeling, praise his wTe for 
telling the truth under such circumstances ? Suppose she made 
a fine gninacc, and said, “ Most painful as my imsition is, m<>sl 
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deeply as I feel for my WUliam, yet truth must prevail, and 1 
deeply Uinent to state that the beloved partner of iny life did 
commit the flagitious act with which he is charged, and is at this 
present moment located in the two-pair back, up the chimney, 
whither it is my duty to lead you." Why, even Dodd himself, 
who was one of the greatest humbugs who o\er lived, would not 
have had the face to say that he approved of his wife telling the 
truth in such a case. '\\^oukl you have had Moia Macdonald 
lieckon the officers, saying, "'Ilii'; way, gentlemen ! You'will 
find the Young Chevalier aslecji in that c ivern " Or don't you 
prefer her to be splcndtde muntax, and ready at all risks to save 
him? If ever 1 lead .1 relDcllmn, md my women betray me, may 
I be hanged but 1 will not f-igne them. and if ever 1 steal a 
teapot, and my women don't stand up for 1110, [lass the article 
under their sh.avvN, whisk cloivn the street vsith it, outbluster tlic 
policeman, and utter any amount of fibs beforo Mr. lieak, those 
tieings are not what I tak(‘ them to be, and—for a fortune—I 
won't give them so much .i,s a bad half ciovvii. 

Is conscious guilt a source of iiimnxed p.un to the bosom whicli 
harbours it? Has not your ciiminal, on the contrary, an excite¬ 
ment, un enjoyment witliiii, ciuitc unknown to you and me who 
never did anything v\ rorg in mir hv es ? The housebreaker must 
snatch a fearful loy as he walks uuch.illen';cd by the )x>liccmaii 
with his s-ick full of sporms and tankards. Do not cracksmen, 
when assembletl together, entertain themselves with stories of 
glorious old burgLancs w Inch they or bygone heroes have com¬ 
mitted? But that my age is mature and iny habits formed, 1 
should really j'list like to try *1 little criminality. Fancy passing 
a forged bill to your banker, calling on a friend and sweeping 
his sideboard of pkitc, his hall of umbri'llas and coats ; and then 
going home to dress for dinner, s.iy - an<l to meet a bishop, a 
judge, and .1 police magistrate or so, and talk more morally than 
any man at Utble ! How 1 should chuckle (as my host's spoons 
clinked .softly in my pvicket) wliilst 1 was uttering some noble 
Speech about virtue, duly, chanty * 1 wonder do wc meet 

garotters in society? In an average tea-p.Lrt>, now, how many 
returned convicts arc there’ Does John hooiman, when he 
asks permission to go and spend the evening with some friends, 
pass ins lime m thuggee ; waylay and stianglc nn old gentleman 
or two; let himself into your house, w itli the housc-khy of 
course, and appear as usual with the shaving-water when you 
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ring your bell in the morning ? The very possibility of such a 
suspicion invests John with a new and romantic interest in my 
mind. Behind the grave politeness of bis countenance I try and 
read the lurking treason. Full of this pleasing subject, I have 
been talking thicf-storics with a neighbour. The neighbour tells 
me how sonic friends of hers used to keep a jciv el-box under a 
bed in their room , and, going into the room, they thought they 
heard a noise under the bed. Tliey had the courage to look. 
The cook was under the bod—under the bed with the jewel-box:. 
Of cour'^e she said she h.ul come for purposes connected with 
her business , but this u.is absurd. A cook under a bed is not 
there for profession il purposes. relation of mine had a box 
containing diamonds under her bed, which diamonds she told 
jiie were to be mine. .Mine ' One day, at dinner-tinic, between 
the eiitriScs and the roast, a cab drove away from my relative's 
house containing the box whertm lay the diamonds. John laid 
the dessert, brought the coffic, waited all the evening—and oh, 
how frightened he was when he c.amc to learn that his mistress’s 
box had bcLii conveyed out of Iut own room, and it contained 
diamonds—"Tjaw bkss us, did it now^*" I wonder w'hcther 
John’s subseiiiieiit larcer has been prosperous’ IVrhaps the 
gentlemen from Bow Street were nil in the wrong when they 
agreed in suspecting John .is llio author of the robbery. His 
noble nature was hurt at the suspicion. You ctniei ivc he would 
not like to remain m a family wheic they were mean enough to 
suspect hnn of stealing a jewel-box out of a b»'d-rooin—and the 
injuicd man and my iclalives soon parted. But, inclining (with 
niy usual cynicibni) to tliink that lie did steal the valuables, think 
of his life for the month or two whilst he still remains in the 
service 1 lie shows the officers over the house, agiecs with them 
that the rouji must have been made by persons familiar with it ; 
gives them even assistance ; pities Ins master .and mistress with 
a manly compassion; points out what a cruel misfortune it is o 
himseh as an honest ni.an, with his living to get and his family to 
provide for, that this sus[>icion should fall on him. Finally, he 
takes leave of hi. pl.ue, wiih a deep though natural melancholy 
that he had ever accepted it. What’.s a thousand pounds to 
gentlefolks ? A loss certainly, but they will live as well without 
the diaiiie ids as witli them. Hutto John his Ilhhonour was 
worth more than diamonds, his Ilhonour was. Whohevc; is to 
give him back his character? Who is to prevent liany one from 
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saying^, " Ho yes. This is the footiuan which was in tlic family 
where the diamonds was stole " ? &c. 

1 wonder has John prospered m life subsequently? If he is 
innocent, he does not interest me in the least. The interest of 
the case lies in John’s behaviour suppoi^ing him to be guilty. 
Imagine the smiling face, the daily service, the orderly per¬ 
formance of duty, whilst within John is sulTermg pangs lest 
discovery should overtake him. Every bell of the door which 
he is obliged to open may bring a pohce-ofFucr. The accom¬ 
plices may pcacli. VVJiai an evciting life John's must have 
been for awhile. And now, yeais and years after, when pur¬ 
suit has long ceased, ami detection i*? impoiMble, docs he ever 
revert to the little iiansacliie. ’ Js iL possible those diamonds 
cost a thous.and pounds^ \Miat a logue the fence must havc^ 
been who only gave him so and so ! And I pleasingly picture 
to myself .111 old ex-footm m and an ancient reciaver of stolen 
goods meeting and talking over this matter, which dates from 
times so caily that Inr present Majeslv’s f:ur image could only 
just have begun to be coined or foiged. 

1 choose to take lulin at the Him* when Ins little peccadillo is 
suspected, jxahap*-, but when thtre is no spccilic charge of 
robbery against hnn. IJ-' la not yt t ts'iivitteil. he is not even 
on his trial; h>jiv then can we vcniuic to say he is guilty? 
Now think what scores t,f men and women walk the world in .a 
like predicanunl , and v\Ii:it l.ibe coin passes current! Pinch¬ 
beck strives to jia j off jin Iiistorv as jinul com. He knows it 
is only base metal, washed over wiili a llnii varnish of learning. 
Poluphloisbos fiuts his seinions m cuculation sounding brass, 
lacquered ovci with white metal, and marked with the stamp 
and image of piety, Wli.it ‘■.u you k> Drawcansir’s reputation 
as a military conmiandcr^ to I ibbs’s pretensions to bo .1 fine 
gentleman? to Sqipliira's claims as a poetess, or Kudoessa’s as 
a beauty? Hk bravery. Ins piety, high birth, genius, beauty— 
each of those dcccivcis would palm his falsehood 011 us, and 
have us accept Ins forgeries as sterling coin And we talk here, 
please to observe, of weaknesses rather than ciinies. Some of 
US have more serious tilings to hide than a yellow check lichind 
a raddle of rouge, or a white poll under a wig of jetty curls. 
You know, ’Neighbour, there arc not only f.ilse teeth in this 
world, but false longues: and some make up a bust and an 
appearance of strength with padding, cotton, and what not? 
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vihilc another kind of artist tneslo take you m by wearing under 
his waistcoat, and perpetually thumping, an immense sham 
heart. Dear sir, may yours and mine be found, at the right 
time, of the proper bize and in the right place. 

And what has thii> to do with half-crowns, good or bad ? Ah. 
friend I may our com, battered, anti dipped, and defaced though 
It be, be proved to be Sterling bilvcr on the day of the Great 
Assay ! 




«STRANGE TO SAY, ON CLUB PAPER:^ 


Bli^ORK the Duke of York’s column, .mil between the ' ‘ Ailicn- 
acum" anil "Ihiited .Smin*" ('Jub'^, 1 hn\c setn'inore than 
once, on the csplintUle. a priMilier holilinf^ foilh to a Iilile 
cojjjjregation of Anj'ir.viA anfl *:tii.'('i-bo>s, whom he entertains 
with a tlistour-e on the cr,nHs .)f .i Mpacmiis aristocracy, or" 
warns of tlie inmnncnt p-nl of their own •'Ouls, buinetiines 
orator is made to “ mox' Jii " bv brutal policemen , Some¬ 
times, on a S\iiiila\. he pomts In a white he.wl or two visible in 
the windows of the I dubs to the nqlit and left of liini, and 
volunteers a statement th.ii tiiO'.o ^uiet and elderly Sabbath- 
breakers will very soon be called from this woild to another, 
where th^'ii lot vill bv no means be so com fort. d)le as that 
which the repiobab’s iiij-w lure, in iluir inn chairs by their 
snupj firei). 

At the end ot nioiiih, had I been a I’all Mail pioacher. 1 
would have lik'd to send a whip ruiind to .ill the clubs in 
James's, and convoke the f-’w nierrhcrb remaining in l..ondon to 
hear a discour^" tfd a te\l fiuin the iicw.spai>er, 

1 would have tiken my pn^t under the statue of Fame, Jjl'v. 
where she stands distn'Dutin': wuaih-, to the three Crimean 
Guardsmen ('I he cios-,ing-sw et pi r do'‘s not obstruct the path, 
and I sujipose is .\way at hi-, vdia on Simd lys.) And, when lli*; 
congiegnlion w.i*j preiiy qiini, I would have begun - 

111 tile 0 />srrzvrof the sjdi September, 1863, 111 the liftli page 
and the fourth column, it la thus wrillen — 

"The codicil apneiifh d to the will of the late Lord t'lvde, 
executed at Chatham, and bcaimg the signaliiie of ( lyde, I .M., 

IS written, strange to *-.iy, on .1 shen of piipii tlic 

*Aihfn<rxtm Chtb' mark " 

Wliat the codicil is, iny dear brethren, it is not our business 
10 inquire. It conveyb a beiiufactioii to a f.iithful and attached 
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friend of the good Ficld-Marslial. The gift may be a lakh of 
rupee';, or it may be a house and its contents—furniture, plate, 
and wmc-ccllar; My friends, I know the wme-mcrchant, and, 
for the sake of the legatee, hope heartily that the stock is 
large. 

Am I wrong, dear brethren, in supposing that j'cu expect a 
preacher to say a seasonable wonl on d< atli hero ’ If you don't, 

I fear you are but little lanuliai with the habits of preachers, 
;ind are but lax hearers of sermons We might contrast the 
vault where the wanior's remains he shioiuied and coffined, 
with that in which his worklly provision of wine is slow't'd away. 
Spam and Portugal and J’l.inci—all the lands which siippheil 
his store—as hardy and obedient stiballein, as lesolule captain, 
as colonel d.iring Ijut pi lulonl—he has viMiied the fields of all. 
In India and China he mauhes alwajs iinconquercd ; or at the 
head of his daiintlc-s Highland lingidc he treads the Ciimeaii 
snow; or lie rules from comjTU'st to conqiie-^t in India once 
more; succouring hi^ counliymcn in tlio hour of their utmost 
need; smiting down ihe'-iaied niulin\. and tiaruphng out the 
embers of rebellion , al Iho hearl of an luioic ii niy, a consummate 
chief. And now hia gloiioiis old ‘avord is ‘.hi allied, and his 
honours are won ; and he h.is borght lii'u a hoiite, rind stored it 
with iiiode-ci cheer for hi., fiieiuls (the good old man put water 
111 his own wine, and a glass 01 two siiflicul iiiiii)- behold the 
<'nd comes, and lus legatee inhetils these modest possessions 
by viriae of a (oilitil to his Jamlship's will, wiilli'ii, " 

/a say, on a ih\f of the ' AthLuaum Lluh' 

mark'' 

It IS to this part of the text, my biethren, that I piopose 
to address myself pailicularly, and if the remarks I make are 
offeiiMve to any of }oii, )ou know the doois of our meeting- 
house are open, and you can walk oi’i when you will. AroMid 
.ire magniliceiit hills .and palaccr. fi equeiited by sm ii a , 
muh Hide of i*un a., not even the Roin..n Porum as'-crriMed 
togi'iIuT. Yonder aio the Marlnim and the Palladium. Nc.vt 
to the PalLidiuiu i-, the elegant Viatonuni, which Barry grace¬ 
fully stole f'oni Rome By its side is the lu.issive R, forma- 
torium and the the Ultratormm re.irs its granite culumnr. 
beyond I'Xtendmg down the &lreel palace after pakn-j rises 
magnificent, and under their lofty roofs warriors and iawyers, 
merchants and nobk'-, i-chol.irs and seamen, the lu.iUhy, the 
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poor, the busy, the idle assemble. Into the halls built do^m 
this little street and its neighbourhood the principal men of 
all London come to hear or impart the news; and the afTairs 
of the Slate or of private individuals^ the quarrels of empires 
or of authors, the movements of the Court, or the splendid 
vagaries of fashion, the intrigues of statesmen or of persons of 
another sex yet more w.ly, the last nows of battles in the gTat 
occidental continents, nay, the latest betiing for the horse¬ 
races, or the advent of i tlnnctr .it the theatre — all that men 
do is discussed in these Pall AI.iIl asjorn'. mIktc wo of Loudon 
daily assemble. 

Now among so man)' Inlkcr'i, consider how manv f.ilse reports 
mu‘-t fly .about- in suelj iiiLilt't.ulfs nr.aginc how many dis- 
.ippoiiiLed men Ihcic mun I-e, liow nnny ch.itti iboxes; how^ 
many feeble and ereduloi.'- (whereof I in.uk some 'pccuticns 
in my con grog,at ion), hov, many ine.an, rancorous, jirone to 
believe ill of tlieir lieltci-, ( ig-’r to lind f.iull , and then, my 
brethien, faney how liie vords of my t'‘\t rnU''J li.ivc bi*en read 
.and received m P.di .M.ill ' (1 iH'U''ive si \ oral of the congre¬ 
gation looking most iincriM^hMt.dj] Oni’ old boy with a dyed 
moustache turns pinph m the f.iee, an-l ‘tints bad: to th^' 
Martiuni; anolln r, wiili a sli, ig of lh< '■'n'lii'df r .ind a inuimiir 
of “ Rubbi'-h," • Uih , ow IV 111 the tiin lIilii of the J'i*g.Uornnn, 
and the preachf ’ lontimi''} 'Jh vill ol hh’d-Maish.il Loid 
Clyde —signed // iho’i\ihx mind, wlitre hi^ f,c)tddn)) diej-- 
is written, \tr>iv-' fo on a ‘'inx I of piper bearing the 
“ Atliena'uni C'lul)’’ mark ' 

Tlie mfeicnee is obvifiir. \ innu cannot get Athenamni 
paper except at the “ vVlkonfeupi ” Such pipei i-, not sold .it 
Chatham, whcic llic Ja‘t coduil to hi> J-ordslnp’s will is dated 
And so tlic painful IicliLf 1^ fo’iod upon ii , th.it .1 Ikcr, .1 1 'jHd- 
Marshal, we.ilth'. rcipioiid, ilJj'iriou-., i,Guld pocket piper .it 
his Club, and v.irry it aw.iy with him to the coiirliv. One 
fancies the hall-poiiei eoiT'Cious of tJic old lortl's niujuiiy, and 
holding down his head ri'-till M-udid p.is-rT ihf; door. AV'hat 
15 that roll wind! In, J.ord-Inp 0.11110-'^ ib it hi-> Miislial's 
bAtoii gloriously won? Xo; it i-> .1 rod of f'^oKcnp convejed 
from the flub. What has he on his b*'e.i'.l, iimkr In', gicat- 
coat? Is It his star of India? No , it is .1 bundi^ of cnvi lopes, 
Ijcaring the he.id of Minerva, some italmg-vvax, and .1 lialf-Jcorc 
cf pens. 
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T^ct US imagine how in the hall of one or other of these Clubs 
this strange anecdote will be discussed. 

‘'Notorious scR'w," says Sneer. “Ihe poor old fellow's 
a\arice has long been known." 

“Suppose he wishes to imitate the Duke of Marlborough," 
says .Simper. 

" Habit of looting eon traded m India, you know , ain't so 
cacy to get ever, you know," says Snigger. 

“When officers dined with linn iii India," remarks Solemn, 
“ It was notorious that the spoons were all of a ihfferent pattern." 

“ rerh.nps it isn't true Suppose he wrote his p.ip(,r at the 
Chib^" interposes Jone-.. 

“It IS dated at Cliilh.ini, my good man," s.nys Prown "A 
m.ui if he IS m London b.i.>s he is in London. A man if 
lu* IS m Rocliectei s.iys lie is in kocho'-ter. This man happens 
to forget that he is using the < lub paper and he happens to be 
found out m.iny men ifon't h.ippen to be found out. Tie seen 
litemry fellows at (’liib-. writing their rubbishing articles, I have 
no doubt tin y l.ikf away reams c.f pap< r. Thev enb thoughts 
why shoulfin’t tiny mb stalioiuT} ? One of your litei.iry \ag.i- 
bonds who is eapable of st.-ibbiiig a r'pulation, who is cap-iblc* 
of telling any inoiiitious f.iLehooiI to support In*' Jiait), is surely 
capable of stealing a re.ini of papei." 

"Well, well, wo li.iie all our wcaknr‘M's," sigh’. Robinson. 
“.Sini that artnh', 'niompson, in tin; fJ/otywr.about Lord ( lyde 
and the C’luli pajuT^ You’D lind it ufi'taii^! In the third 
I'ohtmn of the fifth page towards tlie botiom of the page 1 
suppose he wa-. [loor he (ouldn'l afford to buy a quire o>' 
|xipei. Hadn't fourpcnce ui the worirl. Oh, no ' " 

" And the\ want to gel up a tesiimoiua) to this man's raemoM' 

- a statue or something *" cries Jaw kins. " A man who Wrillow s 
in wiallh and lal.es papt r away from hi-, fdub ♦ 1 don’t ‘'.tv he 

IS i.ot brave Hrulal coiir ige most men ban*. T don’t s j he 
w.i'- not a good oiJaer .i man with such e.vpenence whs: hT»e 
bocT' a good office!, unless lie w.is .x born fool. Put to think of 
thit man loaded with honours—though ot a low origin- lost 
to self-rcppt'cl as aeU!ill> to take away the ’ .Xthen.'vuiu j>.iper' 
'Phese parvenus, sir, beiiay their origin—betiay their origin. T 
said to my wile tins xery morning, ‘ Mrs J.Twkins,' I san. ' there 
IS talk of a testimonial to this man J will not gne one shilling. 

I have no idea of raising statues to fellows who take away 
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Club poi>er. No, by George ' 1 have not. they w ill Iw 

raising statues to men who take Club .sjioons next' Not one 
penny of my money shall they have!' ” 

And, now, if you please, we will tell the real story which has 
furnished this scandal to a newspaper, this tattle 10 Club gossips 
and loungers. The Field-Mai-shil, wishing to make .1 lurther 
proMsion for a friend, informed his lawyer what he d<'siiecl to 
do. The lawyer, a nieinber of the "Alhcmvum Club,*' tlune 
wrote the dralt of such a codicil as he would aihi'-e, and sent 
the paper by the post to Lord Clyde at ( hatham, l.oid Clyde, 
finding the paper perfectly satisfactory, signed it .iiiJ sent it 
back; and hence we ha\e the 6 »r,r) of " the eodicii iH'niing the 
signature of Clvdc, T'.M., and wiuten, slrango to say, upon 
paper bearing tlie ' Atheiimiini i liilj ’ m.irk ” 

Here 1 have heeii imagining .1 ch.doguo between a h.alf-dnreii 
gossips such as congregate round a Club fiioplaoe of an aflei’ 
noon. 1 wonder liow many people liesides—whether anv cliance 
reader of this very page h.ai rc.’d and believed this stoi> aV>oul 
the good old lord^ Have the country paper, cofued the anec¬ 
dote, and oui "own corrc‘'pondents" made their remarks on 
it’ If, my good sir, or mad.tm, you have read it and credited 
it, don't you own to a little feeling of ‘-h .me .iiid sc^rrow, now 
that the tnimiJcry little luy^tery is deaicd’ To "llie new in¬ 
habitant of light," pas'ied aw.n and out ol leach of 0111 censure, 
inisroprescntaiion, s^.uid.il, di.lness. nalu’e, a siUv hil-jchooil 
lualters nothing (.'ensure ami prai-c arc alike to him — 

‘ Thf I wavljlni to tlio dp ironcil oa 
T hi' I -li w 

the pompous eulogy pronoiinceil over tlie fu-.ivestonc, nr the he 
tint slander spits on it. Kiiilitully though tins brave old rhief 
did hib duty, honest and iiprigln though In'. life was, gloiious 
Ins renown —you C he could write at C lutliam on Loudon 
paper; you see men can be found to point out how "sLiange'* 
his bcliaviunr was 

And about OurselvC',’ My gootl people, do j'Oii by cliance 
know'any man or woman who has hirmcfl iinjii't conelii'iions 
regtirding his neighbour ? H.ivc you ever found ) ourself w ilhng, 
nay, eager to Ix’licvc evil of some man vvliotu you hale’ \V horn 
you hate because he is successful, and you are not. because he* 
ia rich, and you arc poor; because he (liiu*s with great men wh-j 
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tlon’t invito you: because he wears a silk gown, and yours is 
still stufT. because he has been called in to jicrform the opera¬ 
tion, though you lived close by: because his pictures have been 
bought, and yours returned home unsold: because he Alls his 
church, and you are preaching to empty pews? If your rival 
prospers, have you ever felt a twinge of anger? If his wife's 
carnage passes you and Mrs. Tomkins, who aie in a cab, don't 
you feel that those people are giving ihenisehes absurd airs of 
importance? If he lives with great people, are you not sure he 
is a sneak? And if you evtr felt envy towards another, and if 
your heart has ever been black towards your In other, if you have 
been peevish at his success, pleased to hear his merit depreciated, 
and eager to believe all that is said in his disfavour—my good 
sir, as you yourself contritely own that you are unjust, jealous, 
uncharitable, so, you may be sure, some men arc uncharitable, 
jealous, and unjust legarding^vw. 

The proofs and mami'^cript of Ibis little sermon have just 
come fiom the printer's, and, as I look at the writing, I perceive, 
not wilbout asnnle, ih.it one or two of tlie pages bear, “ strange 
to say," the mark of .a Club of which I have tlic honour to be a 
member. Those lines quoted m a foregoing page arc from some 
noble verses written by one of Mr. Addison’s men Mr. 'Iickcll, 
on the death of Cadogan, who was amongst the most nrommenl 
“ of ^^arlborollgh's captains and Eugenio’s friends." If you are 
acquainted with the history of those times, yon have read how 
Cadog.in had his feuds and hatreds too, as Tickcll's patron 
had his, as Cadogan's great chief had Ins. “ The Duke of 
Marlborough's character h.as been so variously drawn " (wtUcg 
a famous contemporary of the Duke's), "th.'il it is hard lo 
pronounce on cither side without the suspicion of flatten' or 
detraction. I «hall say nothing of Ins military accomplishni nts, 
which the opposite reports of Ins friends .and enemies amor ^ the 
soldiers have rendered pinblcmatical. Those maligners who 
deny him personal valour, seem not to consider that this accusa¬ 
tion IS charged at a venture, since the person of a general is too 
seldom exposed, and that fear which is said sometimes to have 
disconcerted him before action might probably be more for 
his aniiy than himself" If Swift could hint a doubt of Marl- 
borougli's courage, what w'onrlcr that a nameless scribe of our 
day should question the honour of Clyde? 



THE LAST SKETCH, 

.— — 

Not many days since I went to mmI a house -where in former 
years I had received many .i '‘iicmlly ^velco^lc We wc’iil into 
the owner's—an ailist’s -sludio, Jaunts, pictures, and sketches 
hung on the wall? as 1 had last seen and ]('iiiciiibeicd tliern. 
'J'lie implements of the pauilei s art were tUci.e. The light 
which lud shone upon so many many hoirs of patient and 
chceiful toil poured tluou^Ii iIk northern window upon piint 
and hu'^l, lay figure and skctrli, ami upon the uasel bcfoie which 
the good, the gentle, the beloved Leslie labouicd. In this room 
the busy brain had devised, and the skilful hand executed, 1 
know not liow many of the noble works which Jiavc delighted 
the world with their Iw.iiitv and chaiming huinoui. llcicthe 
poet called up into pictoii.il j^rcsence, and informed with life, 
grace, beauty, iiiumtc fnerdly mirth and wondrous iiatur.ilncss 
of expression, the people of whom his dear books told him the 
stories,—InsShakspc.irc, his Cervantes, his Molicrc, his LeSage. 
There was his last work on the easel—a beautiful fresh smiling 
shape of '1 itania, such as hib sweet guileless fancy imagined th<‘ 
Midsummef NtgMs queen to lie. Giacious, and pure, and 
blight, the sweet smiling image glimmers on the canvas. Fairy 
elves, no doubt, were to have been groped around their mistress 
in laughing clusters. Iioiie‘-t IJoltom’s grotesque head and foi in 
are indicated as reposing by the side of tJie consiinimalc beauty. 
The darkling forest would have grown around ilicin, with the 
stars glittering from the nudsumnier sky. the flowers at the 
queen's feet, and the boughs and foliage about her, would have 
been }x;oplcd with gambolling sprites and fays. They were 
dwelling in the artist's mmd no doubt, and would have been 
developed by that patient, faithful, admirable genius: but the 
busy brain stopped working, the skilful hand fell lifeless, the 
loving honest heart ceased to beat. Wliat was she to have been 
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—tliat fair Titania—when perfected by the patient skill of the 
poet, who in im.igination saw the sweet innocent figure, and 
willi tender courtesy and carcs^s, as it were, posed and shaped 
and traced the fair form? Is there record kept anywhere of 
fancies conceived, be.iutifiil, unborn? Some day will they 
assume form in some >ct undeveloped light? If our bad un¬ 
spoken thoughts arc registered again-Jt us, and are written in 
the awful account, will not the good thoughts unspoken, the 
love and tenderness, the pity, beaiitj, chanty, which pass through 
the breast, and cause the heart to throb with silent good, find a 
rcmeiiibrancc too? A few weeks more, and this lovely offspring 
of the poet’s conception would have been complete—to charm 
the world with its beautiful mirth. May there uot be some 



sphere unUnovi'n to us wlierc it may have an existence^ They 
say oui words, once out of our lips, go travelling m omneavum, 
reverberating for ever and eveir. If our words, why not oui 
thoughts^ If the Has Been, why not the Might Have Been ’ 

Some day our spirits may be perm it ted to walk m gallerie i.'f 
fancies more wondrous and beautiful than any achieved w- •rks 
whicix at present we sec, and our minds to behold and deiighl 
in mr-'^lerpieccs v\liich poets' and artists' minds have fathered 
and conceived only 

With a feeling much .akin to that with which I looked upon 
the friend's—the admirable artist's—unfinished work I can fancy 
many readers turning to the last pages which were trai,ed by 
Charlotte Bronte’s hand. Of the multitude that havi- rciid her 
books, who has not known and deplored the tragedv of her 
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Limily. her own most snd and untimely fate? Which of her 
Traders has not become her friend ? Who that has known her 
liuoks has not admired the artist’s noble English, the burning 
lo\c of truth, the bravery, the simplicity, the indignation at 
wrong, the eager synipalliy, the pious love and rovciciicc, the 
passionate honour, so to speak, of the woman ? What a story 
IS that of that family of poets in their solitude 3-onder on tlie 
gloomy northern moors ! At nine o'clock at night, Mrs. Gas- 
kcll tells, after evening prayers, when their guardian andielativo 
had gone to bed, the three poetesses—the three maidens, Char¬ 
lotte, and Emily, and Anne—riiailotle being the " niothcily 
fuend and guardian to the oiIki t\\ j''--"I)e"an, like restless 
wild animals, to pace up and down their parlour, 'making out' 
their wonderful stones, talking ov* i plans and projects, and 
tliuuglUs of w'Jnt was to be tlv it fiilLirc life." 

One evening, at the clo=:e o1 ifi5p as Lhailotte Nicholls t-at 
with her husband by the fiu, hsUmiig to the howling of the 
wind iibout the house, sht» suddenly said to her ]m<<band, "If 
you had not been with me, 1 must have been wiitiiig now." 
She then ran upstairs, and bitaiglit down, and rend aloud, the 
beginning of a new tah*. Win n ‘he had fini'-hod, her liii^^band 
remarked, "'I he ci'Ui,s will accuse yon of repetition" SJie 
lephed, "Oh, I sha-l altei in it. I always Ir’gin two or llnee 
tunes befoic 1 can ph-asc nivselt." Ihit it was not to be The 
trembling little hand was to write no more. 'Ihe heait newly 
aw'akened to love and happiness, and throbbing with maternal 
hope, was soon to cease to biat, that intrepid out-speaker and 
dianipion of tiuth, that eager impetuous redresser of wiong, was 
to be called out of the world's light iind struggle, to lay down 
the shining arms, and to be reinoveil to a sphere where even a 
noble indignation tor tfl/enm Jirqnit lacerate, and where truth 
complete, and right liiumphant, no longer in-ed to wage war, 

I can only say of this lady, vi</i tnntum, I saw her first just 
as I rose out of an illness from which I had never thought to 
recover. I remember the trembling little frame, the little hand, 
the great honest eyes. An impetuous honesty seemed to me to 
characterise the woman. Twice 1 recollect she look me to task 
for what she held to be crrois in doctrine. Once about Fielding 
vve had a disputation. She spoke her mind out. She jumped 
too rapidly to conclusions. (1 have smiled at one or two 
passages in the " B.ography," m whicli my own disi^silion 
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or behaviour forms the subject of talk.) She formed con- 
cluiiions that might be wrong, and built up whole theories of 
character upon them. New to the T^ondon world, she entered 
it with an independent indomitable spirit of her own; and 
judged of contemporaries, and especially spied out arrogance 
or affectation, with extraordinary keenness of vi‘«ion. She was 
angry with her favourites if tlicir coruhict or conversation fell 
below her ideal. Often she seemed to me to be judging the 
T^ondun folk prematurely : but perhaps the city is rather angry 
at being judged. 1 fancied an austere little Joan of Arc march¬ 
ing in upon us, and rebuking our easy lives, our easy morals. 
She gave me the impression of being a very pure, and lofty, and 
high-minded pcison. A great and Iioly levcrenc' of right and 
truth seemed to be with her always. £>uch, in our brief intcr- 
vi-'w, she appealed t«) me. As one thinks of that life so noble, 
so lonely—of tliat passion for truth—of those nights and nights 
of eager study, swai tiling fancies, invention, depression, elation, 
prayer; as one reads the necessaiily incomplete, though most 
touching and admirable history of the lieait that throbbed in 
Ihis one little fr.iine— of this one amongst the m> rinds of souls 
that have lived and died on this great caitli -tins great earth? - 
tins lilUe speck m the infinite univciSe of (Jod,—with vvhai 
wonder do we think of to-day, with vvliat avvo aw ul to-morrow, 
VIhen that which is now but darkly seen shall be clear! As I 
lead I'lis little fiagmenlary sketch, I think of the rest. Is it? 
And where isit^ Will not the leaf be turned some dav', and 
the story be told? Shall the deviser of the tale somewhere 
perfect the In-toiy of little Emma's griefs and troubles? Shall 
'111 AM A come forth complete with her sportive court, with the 
floweisathei feet, tlie foiest around her, and all the stars of 
summer glittering overhead? 

How well I lenu mber the delight, and wonder, and plea me 
with which I read " Jane T'lyro," sent to me by an author wn- ^c 
name and sex wore then alike unknown to me, the st.ange 
fasciiialions of the book , and how with niy own work pressing 
upon me, I could not, having t.ikt'n the volumes up, lay them 
down until liny were read through I Ilundieds of those wJio. 
like n.yself, lecognisecl and admired that maslcr-woik of a 
great genius, will look with a mournful interest and regird and 
curiosity upon the last fr.igiuciitary sketch from the i.oble hand 
which wrote "Jane Ejrc." 
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T. 

FROM RICHMOND IN SURREY TO 
BRUSSELS IN BELGIUM. 

• ••••••• 

I QUITTED the "Rose Cott.i'^e Hotel" ot Richmond, onf' 
of the coiiiforlfiblt St, quif test, cheapest, iieaic'-i little inns in 
L'ngland, and a thousand li ne: prefcrjbie, in niy ojnnion, to 
the "Star and G.iUer,' v%hiJnr if you ijo .done, .i snocnnij 
waiter, with his hair curled, fri'^htens \oii off tlic premises ; .ind 
wheie, if you arc btJid cnougli to brave the sneering waiter, jou 
have to pay ton shillings for a bottle of claret , and w'hcncc, if 
you look out of the winrlou, you gaze on a view which is so 
rich that it seems to knock you down wiili its si^lendour—a view 
that has its hair curled like the swaggciiiig waiter • I say, T 
quitted the " Rose f'otlage Hotel " with dixp regret, hclicMPg 
that I should see nothing so pleasant as its gaidcns, arid its 
\cal cutlets, and its d''ar little bowling-green, oEewhero. But 
the time conies when people must go out of town, and so I got 
on the top of the omnibus, and the car|x;t-bag was put inside. 

If I were a great piincc and rode outride of coaches (as I 
.should if 1 were a great jirnico), I would, whethei I smoked or 
not. have a case of the best Havannalis in iny pocket—not for 
my ow'n smoking, but to give them to the snubs on the coach, 
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who smoke the vilest cheroots. They poison the air with the 
odour of their filthy weeds. A man at all easy in Ins circum¬ 
stances would spare himself much annoyance by taking the 
above simple precaution. 

A gentleman sitting behind me tapped me on the back and 
asked for a light, lie was a footman, oi nilhcr valet. He had 
no livery, but the three friends who accompanied him were tall 
men in pepper-and-salt undress jackets w ith a duke's coionet on 
their buttons. 

After tapping me on tlie back, and when he had finished his 
chcioot, the gentleman produced anolhei wind-iMSUimiciit which 
he called a “ kinopuim," a sort of tiumpct, on w'hith he showetl 
a great inclination to play. He began putting out nf the “kino¬ 
puim" a most abonnnable air, which he said w'as the “ Duke s 
March." It was played by parliciiktr request of one of tlic 
pepper-and-salt gentry. 

The noise was so abominable that even the coachman objccled 
(although my fnciid's brother footmen were ravished with it), 
and said that it was not allowoil to play toons on ///j 'bus. 

"Very well," said the valet, “ wen only of the Dnke of li - 's 

cs/ui'Inhnienl, TiiAi'S ALL." 'J'lio coachman could not lesist 
tliat appeal to Ins fashionable fei lings. The vak t was allowed 
to play his uifenitil kmopium, and the poor felkwv (tlie coach¬ 
man), w'lio had liv<‘<l m some private families, was quite aiiMOUs 

to conciliate the footmen “ of the Jjuke of B-'s establishment, 

thats all," and told several stones of his having been gtooin in 
Captain Ilo*iIvina's family, ittpicwof Gtyi'emor Jloihins, which 
stories the footmen received with gieut contempt. 

Ihc fooUnen were like the rest of the fashionable world in this 
respect. 1 felt for my part that I respected them. They were 
m daily comniumcalioii willi a duke ' Tlic> were not the n so, 
bui they had lived beside it. llicie is an odour m the Hnfjiiii 
aristocracy which inlovicales plebeians. I am sure that any 
corruiioncr in England, tlioiigli he would die lailier than confess 
it, would have a respect for those great big hulking Duke’s 
footmen. 

The day before, her Grace the Duchess had passed ui alone 
in a eh .not-and-four with two outriders. What better mark of 
innate superionty could man want? Here was a slim k dy who 
required four—six horses to herself and four servanC danopmni 
was, no doubt, one of the number) to gUiird her. 
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Wc arc sixteen inside and out. and had consequently an 
eighth of an Jiorse apiece. 

A duchess == 6. a coiiiinoner = ^ ; that is to say, 

I duchess = 48 commoners. 

If I were a duchess of the present dav, I woukl s.iy to the 
duke my noble husb.ind, " My dc.uest (liace, I think, wlicii I 
tiavcl alone in niy cbaiiot fioin Ilninincrsmith to London, 1 
will not care for the outndei->. In these days, when there is so 
much poverty and so much disaffcetiun in the country, wc should 
not hUibousscr the mnaillc with the sight ot our prcpostcious 
prosperity.” 

Tint this IS \eiy likely only ]ilcl „iaii einy, and I d.irc say, if I 
were a lo\eI> duchess of the leahn, 1 would iide 111 a coach-aiul- 
si.\, with a coioiu't on the to]} ol luy bonnet and a lobc of \chct 
and 01 mine even m the ilog-d.i\ 

Alas! these are the dog-i!.i\ . Many dogs are abro.id— 
snarling d<igs, biting dog'., cniioas dogs, uirul dogs , beware of 
exciting the fury of such with your llaming red \civet and 
dazzling ermine. It in.ikes lagged La .Tarns doubly hungry to 
sec Dives feasting in cloth-of gold . and '■o if 1 were a beauteous 
duchess . . . bilence, vain ni in I Cm the Queen heiself make 
you a duchess? Ik: conti'nl, tin n, nor git-e at thy betters of 
“ the Duke of B—— s e'«lal)’i ihniuil-' that’, .ill.” 


O.s' Jli’aiiD Ti'i ‘ Ax n\i Ki ev, ’ c»i r KirRvvvrrrRK, 

Wc have bidden adieu to Uillnig-g ile, wc have passed the 
Thames Tunnel, it is one o'clock, and of course people are 
thinking of being hungrv. M’lial a nieny place a steamer is on 
a calm sunny siimnici afternoon, and what ,iii appetite every one 
seems to have ! A\'e me, L as~uro > on, no less than 170 noblemen 
and gentleriii.li together, pacing tip and down under the awmng, 
01 lolling on the sol.is in the cabin, and hardly have wc p.isscd 
Giccnwich when the feeding begins. The company was at the 
brandy and soda-water in an 111-tant (iheri: is a sort of legend 
that the leverage is .a preseivativc ag.iinst 5ea-sicknes.s), and 1 
admired the p«;netration of geiitleineii who partock of the drink. 
In the first ]ilacc the stewaid put 10 much brandy into the 
tui iblcr that it is ht to choke you ; and, si condly, the soda- 
water, being kept as nem as possible to tlie boiler of the engine, 
is of a fine wholesome heat, when piescnted to the hot and 
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thirsty traveller. Tims he is prevented from catching any sudden 
cold which might be dangerous to him. 

The forepart of the vessel is crowded to the full as much ns 
the genteeler qiairtcr, 'I'herc arc four carnages, each with piles 
of imperials .and aristocratic gimcracks of travel, under the 
wheels of which those [3ei'Oiiages ]i.ivc to rinmber who have a 
mind to look at the bowsprit, and pcrh.ips to ‘^moke a cigar at 
case. The carnages o\ercoin<*, you find yourself confioiitcd by 
a huge ix^nful of Durham oven, lying on hay and surrotmded 
by a barricade of oar» I'Uteen ot those horned inonslors main¬ 
tain an incessant mooing and bellowing. Beyond the cows 
come a heap of cotlon-bagM, beyond the cotton-bags moiu 
carnages, more pyiamids oi tiaM.llmg trunks, and valets and 
courieis bustling and sw'eanng lound about them. And already, 
and in various corners anil niches, lying on coils of rope, black 
lar-cloths, ragged cloaks, or bay, yon see a score of tho'^e 
dubious foie-uibin passengers, who arc never shaved, who 
alwvays look unhappy, and iipix-ar getting roaily to be sick. 

At one, dinner begins in tlie .after-cabin, boiled salmon, boiled 
beef, boiled mutton, boiled cabbage, boiled potatoes, and par¬ 
boiled wine, for any gentlemen who liKe it, .and t.vo ro.ast ducks 
between seventy. After this, knobs of cheese aio handed lOund 
on a jilate, and there is a talk of a tail somewho.c at some end 
of tlie table All this I saw peeping tliiougli a sort of me.tt-salc 
which ventilates the top of the c.dun, and very happy and hot 
did llie people seem below. 

"How the deuce iiiu people dine at such an hoiir^" say 
scvcr.il gciiU'cl fellows who aic watching the nuiiioeuvres. " I 
can't touch .i morsel before seven " 

But somehow at half-past thiec o’clock we had dropped along 
way down the inci The air w.is delightfully fresh, the sk / ot 
a faultless cobalt, the river shining and flasliing like qiticksr i -ji . 
and at this pcrioil steward runs ag.unst me bearing two gieat 
smoking di’-hes cotcred by two great gh-'^tening hemispliue^ of 
tin " Fellow," s.ays I, " what’s th.at^ " 

He lifted up tlie cot or. a was ducks and green pea's, by 
jingo' 

"Wiiall haven’t they done jr/, the greedy creatures?" I 
asked. *' Have the people been feeding for three hour^ 

" Law bless you, sir, it's the second dinner. Make haste, c r 
you won’t gf't a place." At which words a genlcf 1 party, witli 
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\^hom I had been conversing, instantly tiiniblod down the hatch¬ 
way, and I hnd myself one of the second relay of seventy w'lio 
•ire iittiicking the boiled salmon, boiled beef, boiled cibbago, 
i\.c. As for the ducks, I ccrtainl) had some peas, veiy fine 
yellow stiff peas, that ought to ha\c been split before they were 
boikd , but, with regaid to the clucks, I caw the animals gobbled 
ii]) before my eyes by an old widow lady and her party just as I 
was shrieking to the steward lo bring a knife and foik to carve 
them. *1 he fellow ! (I mean the wnlow lady’s whickoied com¬ 
panion)—I saw him eat peas with the \ery knife with which he 
had dissected the duck • 

After dinner (as I need not tell lh>’ keen observer of human 
nature, who perukes this) the hii.inn iniiul, if the body be in a- 
dccent skate, cxp.inds into gaictv and benevolence, and the 
intellect longs to ineasiiic use': in fiiendly converse with the 
divers intelligences around it. \N'e ;^^ccnd upon deck, and after 
eyeing i ach other for a bi icf -/nu; and witli a friendly modest 
hesitation, we begin anon to eonvcijc about the weather and 
othcT profound and delightful theme:! of F.nglish discourse We 
confide to each other out respective opinions of the ladies round 
about us. Look at that charming ciealure in a pink bonnet and 
a diess of the patlein of a Kilmarnock smiff-box a stalwart 
Irish genllcnmii in .i giein coat and biT‘hy red whiskers is 
whispering ‘something veiy . gn'eible into hei ear, ,as is the 
wont of gentlemen ^f hia nation , for her daik c>es kindle, lur 
led lips open and give an o; porlunity lo a dozen beantiful 
pearly Icetli lo displ.iy thenisdvcb, and glance* biiglilly m the 
mn, while round the teeth and the lips a number of lovely 
dimples make their appearance, and htr whole countenance 
as'^umes a look of pcifect lieallh and h.ippmc'^s, See her coni- 
iviniou in shot silk iiui a dove colouied para-^ol in vvli.it a 
giMceful W'attcau-like .itUludc she reclines, I'he tall courier 
w ho has bi en bouncing about the deck in atUmdance upon these 
l.adies (it IS Ins first day of tervicc, and he is eager to nmke a 
favourable impression on them and the Iidics'-m.iids too) Ims 
just brought them fiom the carnage .i sm,\ll papet of sweet 
c.ikcs (nothing js prettier than to see a pretty woman e.iting 
sweet biscuits) and a bottle that evidently contains Malmsey 
inat’cira. How daintily they sip it, how hapjvy they seem ; how 
that lucky rogue of an liisliman pr.ittles away' Yonder is a 
noble group indeed , an Kiigh-h gentleman and his family. 
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Cliildrcn, mother, grandmother, grown-tip daughters, father, 
nnrl domestics, twenty-two in all. 'I hey have a tabic to them¬ 
selves on the deck, and the consumption of eatables among 
them IS really endless. 'I'he nurses have been bustling to and 
fio, and bringing, first, slices of rake; then dinner; then tea 
with huge family jugs of milk , and the little people have been 
playing hide-and-seek round the deck, coquetting with the other 
children, and making fi lends of every soul on board. I love to 
see the kind eyes of women fondly watching them as they 
gambol about; a female face, be it c^er so plain, when occupied 
in regarding children, becomes celestial alriio'-t, and a man can 
hardly fail to be good and h.ippy while he is looking on at such 
sights. “Ah, nr'" says a gieat big man, whom you would 
not accuse of sentiment, " I have a couple of thosf' little things 
at home," and ho ‘-tops and heaves a great l)ig sigh and 
swallows down a lulf tumbler of cold *'omcthing and water. 
We know wliat the honest frilow means well enough- He is 
s.Tyirig to himself, " tjod bless my girls and their mother ! ” but, 
iK'ing a Ihiton, is too manly to speak out in a more intelligible 
way. Perhaps it is as well for him to be quiet, and not chatter 
and gesticulate like those l ienehmen a few yaids from him, 
who are chirping o\er a bottle of chanipagne. 

'Jhcrc IS, as you may fancy, a nuuibor of sucli groups on the 
deck, and a pleasant occupation it is for a lonely man to watch 
them .ind buihl theories upon them, and examine those two 
personages soalfd cheek by jowl. One is an English youth, 
ti avclling for the first time, who has been hard .it his Guide-book 
during the whole journey. Ho has a “ Manuel du Voyageur" 
ill his pocket a \eiy pretty amusing little oblong work it is too 
and might be very useful, if the foieign people in three language 
among whom you travel, would but giic the .answers set dortii 
ill the book, or understand the questions you put to then* out 
of’t. The olher honest gentleman in the lur cap, what ran his 
occupation bc^ W'c know him at once for what he is. * Sii," 
says he, in a fine Gci ma.n accent, “I am a biofes:sor of languages, 
and will gif you lessons in Danish, Swedish, English, Boi aiguese. 
Spanish, and Bcrsian " 1 Inis occupied in meditation*-, thcrapi J 
hours ind the rapid steamer pass quickly on. 'Ihe .sun is sink¬ 
ing, and, as he drops, the ingenious luminary sets tie* 'Fhames 
on fire: several wouliy gentlemen, w.atch in hand, arc eagerly 
examining the pheiiumena attending Ins disappearance,—rich 
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clouds of purple unci gold, that form the curiam'? of liis bed,— 
little barks that pass black across his disc, hi^ disc every instant 
dropping nearer and nearei into the water, “There he goes!" 
says one sag.acioiis oltscrver. “ No, he doesn't,’' cries another. 
Now he is gone, and the stewanl is already Ihrcnding the deck, 
asking the passengers, right and lelt, if they will lake a little 
supper. What a grand object is a sunset, and what a wonder 
IS an appetite at‘'oa ' J.o! the hornifl moon shmo pale o\cr 
Margate, and the red beacon i.s gleaming fioin disiant Kainsgale 
pier. 

A gTat rii''h is speedily made foi the mattiosscN that he in 
the boat at tlic slap's side; and as ihe night i-, tlchghtfully calm 
many fair ladies and worlliy lee’i liftctnuiie to couch on deck 
foi the night, 'llio piocmlmg'. of ilic fomioi, especially if they 
be young and prettj, the plit]o“t>|»hiT w.ilclus willi mdesciiljablc 
ciTiolion and mterest. What a number of (iielty coc]ULlrios do 
the l.idio; pcrfoiin, and into what pielty altitmles do they take 
care tb fall' All the little childien ha\c been galJicicfl up by 
the nursciy-maids, and arc I iken down to roost below Ikdiny 
sleep seals the c}cs of nianv liiisl wavf.iieis, .13 jou sec in the 
case of the Kussian luddeinan a^-lcep among the poi Imanteau'*; 
and Titmar'-h, who lias bun walking ilu deck for oinc time 
with a great maltic s cm li!-> shoiilikrs, knowing tail well that 
were he to relinquiTjh it foi an iiKlant, •^oinc other per on would 
seize on it, now slii lehes hii. Ijed upon llic deck, wiap^ his cloak 
about his knees, chaws In-j white cotton iiighttap tight ovci bis 
licad and car», anrl, as the smoke of he. cigai rises calmly iiji 
w.irds to the deep sky and tlie clieciful twinkling ’^t.nrs, lie feds 
himself csqiuoitel) h.'ppy, and tlimks of th's , my Julian.i* 

Why people, bccair'f' tm> .*110 in a .sleanibont, should gtt up 
so dcucedly oarlj- I cannot understand. Cicntleinen have been 
walking o\er m> legs e\cr since ihiee o’clock tins nioinmg, and, 
no doubt, htive been mdiilgiiig in personalities (which I hale) 
regarding my ajiix’urancc and manner of sleqmig, 1\ mg, snoring. 
I/:t the wags laugh on , but a far pka-santei occupation is to 
sleep until breakCast-time or near n. 

The tea, and ham and eggs, which, with a beefsteak or two, 
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nnd tiuee or four rounds of toast, form the component parts of 
the alx)ve-namcd elegant meal, are taken in the Ri\er Scheldt. 
J ittle neat pliimp-looking churches and villages are rising here 
.and there among tufts of trees and pastures that are wonderfully 
green. To the right, as the “ Guide-book " sa\s, is Walchercn : 
•tnd on the left Cadsand, inenioiable for the lilnghsh expedition 
of 1809, when Lord Chatham, Sir \\\iUer M.mny, and Henry 
ICarl of Derby, .it the head of the Engli'-h, g.iincd great victory 
over tlie 1 ‘Tcitiish mercenaries in the pay ol I'liihppe of V.dois. 
The clothyard <=hafts of the Ihighsh archers did great execution. 
Flushing \va9 l.ikon, and T.oid Chatham n turned to Jsngland, 
wlicrc he distinguished himself greatly in the debates on tlie 
American war, which he c.il 1 cd the bughlesl jewel of. the Biiii-li 
crown. You sec, my love, that, though .in .trust by profession, 
my cduc.uioii h.is by no means been neglected, and what, 
indeed, would be the pleasure of tr.iiel, unless these charming 
bi-iioiical recollections weie brought to beat upon it? 

Antwerp. 

As many hundreds of thousands of F.iiglish visit tins city (I 
lu\e met at least a hundred of them m lhi'> lialf hour w.ilking 
the streets, “ (hiide-book" m hand), and as the ubiquitous 
Murray h,as already dt picled the place, there is no Jieed to 
enter into a long do'-ciiplion of it, ns neatness. Us bcaul\,and 
Its stiff tiniique splendour. The tall p.ilc bouses h.ive many 
of llicm rninped gables, tli.U look like (Jucen Ehrabetli's luff'.. 
I'liere .are as many piople in the sheets .us m London at lince 
o'clock in the morning, the market-wonirn wear bonnets of a 
flowei-pot shape, and h.a\e shining braxeii milk-pots, which aie 
delightful to the •')es of .1 painter Along tlie quays of the la/y 
Scheldt aie innumcr.iblo gocul-uatured groujis of beer-dnnkt .s 
(snudJ beer is llie most good-natured drink in the world), alt ag 
the barriers outside of tlie town, and by the glistening caii..'.£, 
are m-we beer-shops .and more beer-dnnkeis The cty is 
defended by the queerest f.it military. The chief Lmdic be¬ 
tween the hotels and the railio.ad. The hotels give woni’e.ful 
good dinners, and etpcciallv at the ‘'(Jrand l..iboureur ’ in.iy 
be mentioned a peculiar tan, which is tlic best of all tarts that 
ever a man ate since he was ten )c.irs old, mooiihgl.i walk 
IS delightful. .\t leu o'clock the wliolc city is quiet, and so 
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little changer! does.i( seem to be, that you may \^aIk back throe 
liiindred years into time, and fancy yourself n ntnjcstical Spnni.ird, 
or an oppressed and patriotic Dutchman at your leisure. Vou 
<'nter the inn, and the old Quentin Dnnvard courtyard, on which 
the old towers look down. There is a sound of singing—singing 
.at midnight. Is it Don Sonibiero, who is singing an .\nd,i- 
lubun seguidilla under the window of the I'lenn^h burgoinastor's 



d.iuglitcr? Ah, ro' it is a f.it I'.ngliMinuin in a 7oph>r coat-. 
liCisdnnking cold gin-and-w.iUr in the mooiiliglit, and w.uLljrg 
softly— 

*' Mix my tidily, paJ^, fake aw'ay, 

N- IX my dolly, pals, fake a—. 1 —\.ay ” ‘‘ 

1 wish the good people would knock off the top pTrt cf 
Antwerp Cathedral spire. Nothing can be more gracious .md 
elegant than the lines of the hr^t two toinpailiiicnls . but near 

• In 18^4. 
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tl]0 top there bulges out a little round, ugly, vulgar Dutch 
mon'^lrosJty (for which the architects have, no doubt, a name) 
W'hicli offends the eye cruelly. Take the Apollo, and set uiion 
him a bob-wig and a little cocked-hat: iningino "(jod save the 
King” ending with a jig; fancy a polonaise, or procession of 
slim, stalely, elegant Court beauties, headed b} a buffoon dancing 
a hornpipe. Marshal Gerard should ha\t’ di'>chaigcd a bomb¬ 
shell at that abomination, and have given the noble steeple a 
chance to be finished in the grand stj lo of tlie early fifteenth 
cenluty, in wh.ch it was begun. 

This style of cnlicisin 13 base and mean, and quite contraty 
to the orders of the iniinortal (ioethe, wlio was only for allowing 
the eye to recognise the lieautics of a giont work, but would 
1 .ve its defects passed over. It is an unhappy luckks: organisa¬ 
tion which will be perpetually f.iiilt-findiiig. and in the midst of 
ti grand coiui'rt of niiisie will [X'rsist only 111 hearing that uii- 
foitun.Uf fiddle out of tune. 

Within "I \eepl vvlieic the rococo arOiitecls have introduced 
then orn.uneiils (lieie i-i the fiddle out of tune again)-the 
cathcdial is noble. A ncli tciidei suiislnne js sticammg 111 
Ihrough the windows, and gilding the stately ediliee with the 
purest light. 'I he uchnirable sl.iiiiecl glass vvindow.-H arc not loo 
brilliant iii their colouis. 'Ihi* oigaii is playing a iieh solenm 
music , some two hundred of people .11 e listening to t!ic *:crvice ; 
and there is .'-carco one of thi‘ w'oracii kneeling on her chair, 
enveloped m her full majestic black din|>«’iy, that I5 not a fine 
study for a painter. 'J hi'sc large black raanllos of heavy silk 
brought ovii the liecids of woiiieii, and covering their persons, 
fall into such fine folds of drapery, that tliey Ciinnut help being 
pittuicsfjue and noble See, kneeling by the side of two of 
those line devout looking hguies, is a lady in a little twiddling 
r.iri'-ian h.il ami feather, in a little lace niniilolel, m a light gown 
and a 1 Mistle. Slu is almost as monslioiis as yonder figure o' 
the Virgin, in a hoop, and with a Inige crown and a ball and 1 
sceptic , and a bambino dies^^cd in a little hoop, and in a htile 
crown, rvj’iud which me clustered flowci', and pots of oiaiij;e- 
Irees, and before winch many of the faithful arc at prayer 
Clentle clouds of incense come wafting through tin* vast cdjfKc , 
and in the ’ulls of the music you hear the faint chant ol the 
linest, and the silver tinkle of the bell 

Six Englishmen, with the comriiissionaires, and the " Mu: uiy's 
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Guide-books " iii their hniicTs, are looking' at the Descent from 
die Cross ” Of this picture tlic "Guide-book " gives you orders 
liow to judge. If It IS the end of religious painting to express 
the religious sentmient, a hundred of inferior pictures must rank 
licfore Rubens. Who was over piously affected by any picture 
of the master ? He can depict a livid thief writhing uiion the 
cross, sometimes n blonde M.ip'd.ileii weeping l>elow Jt; but it 
is a Magdalen a very shoit lime indeed after her rejieiitaucc: 
her yellow brocades and flaring «alins are still those which she 
wore when she was of the world , liei hotly has n<H yet lost the 
marks of the feasting and volupluou'iu"-' in which she used to 
indulge, according to the legend. Not one oj ihr Rubens 
pictiues, among all the sci les that detorate chajiels .ind 
chill cIk's hero, ba^- the lea^i temlencv' to purilv, to touch the 
aflcctions, or to aw.iken the fts-lmgs of rcdigiou*; respect and^ 
wonder 71 e "T'lcscent fioiu the ('loss" is vast. gUioiny, and 
awiul, l)Ut the .nvvc nisp,ri d by it e, as I take it, altogether 
material lie might li.ivi painted a jntlure of any onmmal 
biokeii on the whtel, and the •sensation inspired by it W'ould 
have been preciselv • inulai Nm in areligous picliiie do you 
want the TT'tnr-fitnc o( the ninstcr to be alwavs protruding 
itself, it detract! fiom the feeling of nwcri iice, just n.s the 
ihuniping of cushion and the spouling of law tlry orator) docs 
fioin a sermon meek R<‘hc,nm disapiK'ais, shoaldiTod out of 
the desk by the iioiujioii*. stalwart, big il ested. fre->h-coIouied, 
bushy-wliiskeicd iJiilpittei Kubeiis’s piety alw lys siiuck 
us as of this sort. If In t.^kes ^ pious siibiect, il is to show jou 
in wlint a fine w."*y lu*, I'lter Paul Rubens, e.in beat it He 
never seems to floubt but that Ik' I'l doing it a groat honour 
His "Descent fiom tlie f ross," .and its .iccompan>ing wings 
and cover, arc a set of jams upon the woid diri’ilopher, of which 
the taste is inoic odious than that of ihe hooped-jM'lticoated 
Vngin yomkr, v iih hci nrtincial floweis, and lur iings and 
brnoclu’s 'Ihe people who made an ofluing of that hoo]7ed 
petticoat did then best, at .any rate , they knew no betloi. 

7 here Is hnmihij m lb,it simple quaint prcs, ril, trustfulness and 
kind intention Tanking about at other alt us, you see (much 
to the lioiroi of pious Protestants) .ill sorts of queer little 
emblems hanging up undei little pyramub of penny candles 
that arc sputtering and flaring there. Here you have asilvei 
arm, or a litlk* gohl toe, or a w.i.x kg. or a gill eye, signifying 
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and commemorating cures that ha\e been performed by the 
siippO''cd intercession of the saint over \\hose chapel they hang. 
Well, although they are abonuiuiblc superstitions, yet these 
cjiicer little offerings seem to me to be a great deal more pious 
than Ruliens's big pictures , just as is the \\ido\v uith her poor 
little mile compaied to the swelling Pharisee who Ihngs his 
jinrse of gold into the plate. 

A couple of days of Rubens and his church pictures makes 
one thoroughly and entirely ^ick of him llis \ery genius and 
splendour pall upon one, even taking the pictures as worldly 
lectures. One grows weary of being perpetually feasted with 
tins rich, coai'^e, sit anting food, (considering them as church 
liiCiurrs, 1 don’t want to go ti chureh to hear however ''plendid 
an organ play the “ IJniish (jrcnaditrs " 

'I'he Aiuweipums have set up a clumsy bron/c statue of Iheii 
divinity HI a Miiiniv ol the town ; .ind those who have not 
e'loughof kuhciis in the tliiirche'- may study him, and indeed 
to much greiler lulvanLige, in a gootl well-lighted museum. 
Here, there is one jnctuie, a dying sanil taking the comniunion, 
alaige piece ten or eleven ftel high, atul painted in an in¬ 
credibly short space of tune, which is evtiemely curiOU^ indeed 
fertile pamiei’s study The picture is scarcely more than an 
immense magnificent sketch, but il tdl'. the sv-ciet of th*- 
aitisl's manner, which, m the midst of its dash and splendour, 
is curiously mithodic.d Where the shadows arc warm the 
lights are cold, and 7 ’irsd, and the pjcture has been so 
rapidly painted, that the tint^ lie raw by the sale of one another, 
the aitist not having taken the trouble to blend them 

'Ilieie aie two exquisite Vandykes (whatever Sir Joshua may 
say of them), and iii which the very management of the grey 
tones wliich the J‘resilient abuses forms the principal evadleuee 
and cliarni. Why, after all, .iie wc not to have our opinion? 
Sir JosIii,a is not the Pope. 'J he coloiii ot one of those 
V‘aiidvkes s as fine as Paul Veioneso, and the fentiment 
beautifully tender ami graceful 

1 saw, too, an evhibition of the modem Belgian artists (tS4?l, 
the reniemb’-ance of whose pictures after a month’s absence 
has almost entirely vanislied Wappers's hand, as I thought, 
seemed to have grown old and feeble, Vcrboeckhoven's c.iiilc- 
pieces arc almo-:!! as gootl as Paul Potter’s, and Kcy'ci h.ts 
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d^vindli'd down into namby-pamby prettmt'^s, pitiful to see in 
the young painter who astonished the rAmvre artists ton 

years ago by a hand almost .is rLi<vlnn£; and re.icly as that of 
Rubens hmself. There were besides man} caricatures of tlie 
new Gcrinnn school, winch are in themselves caricatures of the 
m.istcrs before Kapli.iel. 

An instance of lione'Jiy nia} bo mcnlioned hero with applaiiso. 
Tlie writer lo'-t a jxjckei-book containing a pa'—poit and ii 
couple of modest ten-poiincl notes. The j'oi‘'Oii who found the 
portfolio ingcniou*-!}’ put it into the bo.\ of tlie po;.t-offico, iiml 
It was Ciuthfiilly restored to ilieowini , but somehow the two 
ten-|>ouiid notes weie absent It w.is, bowt mt, a great comfort 
to get the passport, ami the pocL t-book woilIi must be wouli 
about lunepence 


HUI S'.]'! s. 

It was niglii when i\c a'lned by llie lailroatl fiom Antwerp 
at liruasels , the route ij \eiy pretty and inieiesiing, and tne 
flat countries through which the road jMases m the highest 
tale of peaceful ^inilirg ciiUivalion. llie fields by the road¬ 
side arc ciiclostd by hi d-yes as in I'ngland, the harvest was 
111 p.irt down, .ui.l ,'in I iiglish u>iinii> gentleiii.'in who was of 
our party prom n need tin* uops lo lx a. Iim as any he had 
over .seen Of tin, mailer a coekiicy e.innot judge .icc lira tel >, 
but any iinn ran see w.iii what cMiaoidinaiy ne.itneas .lud 
care all these little plots of gio'ind aie tilled, and admire tlie 
richness and biilliancy of tlie vegetation Outside of the inoit 
of Antwerp, and at every village by which we pass»d. it was 
l>1eas.int lo sec the h.ippy congreg.ilions of well-cl.id people 
that basked in the evuiing sunslime, and soberly smoked tlieii 
pipes .and drank liien I !t mi'>h lx?cr. Men who love tins drink 
must, .IS I fancy, have ■'Omethmg essuilially ptaeefiil in their 
composit.un, and iniisl be more easily '-.'.tinned ih.ui folks on 
our side of the watm The c\'cileini'm of J'Jemish beer is, 
indeed, not great I have tried both the white beer .and the 
brown , they aie both of the kind which schoolboys denominate* 
"swipes," vary sour and Ihui to the ta‘'le. but served, to be 
sure, in quaint Flemish jugs that do not ''Ceiii lo have (‘hanged 
iheir form since the days of Rubcim, ainl niu'-l please the Iovcms 
of antiquarian knicknacks. XumlnMi of conifoitable-looking 
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uometi and children sat beside the head of the family upon 
the tavcrn-bcnches. and h Vras amusing to sec one little fellow 
of eight years old smoking, with much graiity, his father’s 
cigar. I low the worship of the sacred pkint of tobacco has 
spread through all Europe* 1 am sure that the pcrisons who cry 
out against the use of it arc guilty of superstition and unreason, 
and that it would be a proper .ind easy ta^k for scientific 
persons to unte an enconimni upon the need. In solitude it is 
tlie pleasantest companion possible, and in company never dd 
Irop. 'fo a student it suggests all sorts of agreeable thoughtc, 
It refreshes the brain when wc.iry, and every sedentary cigar- 
smoker will tell you how much good he has had from it, and 
li< V he has been able to return to his labour, after a quarter of 
an hour's mild interval of the delightful leaf of lla\aDnah. 
Drinking has gone from among us since smoking came m. It 
IS a wicln*d ciror to say that smokers arc drunkards; drink 
they do, but of gentle diluents mostly, for fierce stimulants of 
wine or strong liquors are abhoirent to the real lover of the 
liuli.iii Weed. Ah ' ni> Juliana, join not in the vulgar cry that 
IS raised against us. Cigars and cool dunks begot quiet con- 
veisations, good-humour, ineditatioii, not hot blood such as 
mounts into the head of drinkers of apoplectic port or dangerous 
claret Are we not more moial and leasonable than oiir fure- 
f.ithers? Indeed 1 think so somcwliat, and many iniprovc- 
incnts of social life and converse must dale with the introduction 
of the jnix;. 

WV were a dozen tobacco-consumers in the waggon of the 
train th.u brought us fioiii Antwerp, nor did the women of 
the paity (sensible women') make a single objection to the 
fumigation. 13 ut enough of this only let me add, in conclu¬ 
sion, that an excellent Israehtish gentleman, Mr. Hartog of 
Antwerp, supplies cigars for a penny apiece, such as are not to 
be procuicd in London for four times the sum. 

'ihrough smiling coinlieUls, then, and by little woods from 
winch roic here and there the quaint peaked towers of some 
old-rashtoiied thaicaux, our tram went smoking along at thirty 
miles an hour. We (Mught a glimpse of Mechlin steeple, at 
first dark .i,?ninst the sunset, and afterwards blight as weeame 
to the othei side of it, and admired long glistening canahj or 
moats th.it surrounded the queer old town, and wore lighted up 
in that wonderful way which the sun only understandsi and noc 
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even Mr. Turner, with all his vermilion and gamboge, can put 
down on canvas. The verdure was e\ cry where astonishing, and 
we fancied we saw many golden C'uyps as we passed by these 
quiet pastures. 

Steam-engines and their accomp.'iiiinirnts, blaring forges, 
gaunt manufactories, with numbciless windows .ind long black 
chimneys, of course t.ike away from tlie loiiianccuf the place, 
but, as we whirled into Brussels, iwcn these engines had a flue 
appcaiancc. Three or four of the snorting, galloping monsters 
had just flnished their journey, and there w.is a qu.iniity of 
flaming ashes lying under the brareii Ltcllies of each that looked 
proixirly lurid and demoni.ic.d. 'I lie men at the station came 
out with A.iining torches- awliil-lookiiig fellows indeed! 
IVesently the dift'ercnl b.igg.Tge w.is handed out, and in the very 
worst icIulIo 1 cvei eiiteied, .ind .u the \ery slowe-^t p-ace, we 
were borne to the " Hotel det^uedo," from which house of entcr- 
tainriicnt this letter is written. 

\Vc stiolled into the town, but, though the night was 
c\cessively hne and it was not yet eleieii odock, the streets 
of the little capital were deserted, and the h.indsoine bl.i2ing 
lapi round about the ihoalrec; contained no iniiiates. Ah, wliat 
a pretty sight is tlie r.aiisiaii noulei.ird on a night like this I 
how many pleasant hours one pa^-si d m walching the liglip!, 
and the hum, and tli<i *>Cir, and the laughter of tho^e hap|>y idle 
people. 'Ihcre w.is none 'if this gaiety hero , nor w.is there a 
pci son to be found, except a skulking coinmissioner or two 
(whoso real name in I'rendi is tli.it of .'i fish ih.it is eaten with 
fennel-sauce), and who oftered to conduct us to n i l.im curiosities 
in the town. What must we Isiiglish not kaie done, that m 
every town m Europe we .ire to be fixed upon by scoundicK of 
this sort. and wh.it a pn tty reflection it is on our country that 
such mscals find the pumiis of hung on ub 1 

lilarly the next nio.nrig wc w.ilkcd through a number of 
streets in the place, and saw ccrl.ain sights. T he I’.irk is very 
pretty, and all the buildings round about it h.iie an air of neat> 
ness—almost of stateliness. The houses .an- nil, the streets 
spacious, and the roads extremely clean. Jn the park is a 
httle theatre, a ttr/i' somewhat ruinous, .a htilc p.il.ice for the 
king of this little kingdom, some smart public buildings (writli 
S, Pt Q. B, emblazoned on them, at which pompous inscription 
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one cannot help laughing), and other rows of houses, somewhat 
resembling a little Rue dc Kivoh. Whether from niy own 
natural greatness and niagnanimity, or from tliat handsome 
share of national conceit that every Elnglishman possesses, my 
iinpi'essions of this city are certainly anything but respectful. It 
has an absurd kind of Lilhput look with it. I'here are soldiers, 
just as in Pans, bettei dressed, and doing a vast deal of drum¬ 
ming and bustle; and yet. somehow, far from lieing frightened 
at them, 1 feel inclined to laugh in their faces. There are little 
Mmistei's, who work at their little bureaux, and to read the 
journals, how fierce they are! A great thundering Ttmes could 
hardly talk more big. One reads about the rascally Ministers, 
the miserable Opposition, the rlcsigns of tyrants, the eyes of 
L.iiropc, &c., just as one would in real journals. '1 he MoniUur 
of Ghent belabours Independent of Brussels , the Independent 
falls foul of the Lynx. and really it is diflieult not to suppose 
sometimes that these worthy people arc in earnest. And yet how 
happy were they w-i si bona nonnt! Think w'hat a comfort it 
would be to lielong to a liule State like tins , not to •abuse then 
pn\liege, but philosophically to use it. If I were a Belgian, I 
would not care one single fig nhout politics. 1 would not read 
tliundcrnig lending articles. I would nut have an opinion. 
What's tlie use of an opinion here ’ Happy fellows ! do not the 
French, the Jilnglisli, and the Prussians spare them the trouble 
of thinking, and make all their opinions for them, 'fhink of 
living in .1 country free, easy, respectable, wealthy, and with the 
nuisance of talking politics removed from out of it. All this 
might the Belgians haw, and a part do thi7 enjoy, but not the 
best part! no, these people will be brawling and by the cars, 
and parties run as high here .is at Stoke Pogis or Little 
Pcdlingion. 

Thc^e sentiments wire eliL'iled b) the leading of a pni>erci' 
the ft//'in the Park, wlicie we sat undei the trees for awhile and 
sipped our cool lemonade. Numbers of statues decorate tne 
place, the very worst I ever saw'. These Cupids must have 
Leon creeled iii the time of the Dutch dynasty, as I judge Pom 
the immense posterior de\clopmcnts. Indeed, the arts of the 
country are very low. I’he statues here, and the lions liefore 
the Prmci of Orange's palace, would disgrace almost the figure* 
head of a ship. 

Of course we paid our \i2>it to this little lion of Dni-^sels (the 
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Prince's palace, I mean). The archUccturc of the building is 
admirably simple and firm, and you reniaik about it, and nil 
other works here, a high finish in door;, woodwork, paintings, 
&c., that one does not see in France, \Nlicre the buildings arc 



often rather sketched than completed, and the artist seems to 
neglect the limbs, as it were, and extremities of his figures 
I'he finish of this little place is exquisite, \^'c went through 
some do^en of nate-rooms, paddling along ONcr the slippery 
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floors of inlaid woods in great slippers, without which we must 
have come to the ground. How did His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange manage when he lived here, and Her Imperial 
Highness the Princess, and their excellencies the chamberlains 
and the footmen ? They must Jiave been on thoir tails many 
times a day, that's certain, and must have cut queer figures. 

I'hc ball-room is beautiful—all inaible, and yet with a com* 
fortable cheerful look ; the other apartments are not less agree¬ 
able, and the people looked with intense satisfaction at some 
great lapis-lazuli tables, which the guide informed us were worth 
four millions, more or less ; adding, with a very knowing look, 
lliat they were un pen plus cher qnc Vor. This speech has a 
eemendous cfTect on visitor^, and when we met some of oui 
steamboat companions in the Park or elsewhere—in so small a 
place as tins one falls in with them a dozen limes a day—" Have 
\ou seen the tables?" was the general question. Prodigious 
tables arc they, indeed * h'ancy a table, my dear—a table four 
feet wide— a table with legs Ye heavens • the mind can hardly 
picture to itbvIf anything so beauiifiil and so tremendous! 

TIu'ic are some good pictures in the pakace, too, but not so 
cxtiaordinanly good ns the guide-books and tlic guide would 
have us to tliink. T he latter, like most men of his class, is an 
ignoranuts, who showed us un Andrea del Saito (copy or original), 
and called it a CoiToggio, and made other blunders of a like 
nature. As is the case in Jcngland. you are liumcd through the 
rooms without being allowed time to look at the pictures, and, 
consequently, to pronounce a saiisfactoiy judgment on them. 

In the Museum more tune was granted me, and 1 spent 
some hours w nil pleasure theic. It is an absurd little gallery, 
absurdly imiiutuig the I.ouvre, with just such compartments 
and pillars as you see m tlie noble Pans gallery; only here the 
pillars and capitals are stucco and white iii place of marble ai'd 
gold, and plastcr-or-Puns busts of great B<.Igians are placed 
betwe^'n the pillars. An artist of the country has made a picture 
containing them, and you will be ashamed of your ignorance 
when you hear many of their names Old Tilly of Magdeburg 
figures in one corner , Kutx'ns, the endless Rubens, stands in 
the midst What a noble countenance it is, and what a manly 
swaggering consciousness of power I 

The picture to see here is a portrait, by the groat Peter Paul, 
of one of the governesses of the Netherlands. It is just the 
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finest portrait that ever was seen. Only a half-length, but surlt 
a majesty, such a force, such a splendour, such a simplicity 
about It 1 The uomnn is in a stiff black dress, with a ruff and 
a few pearls ; a yellow curtain is behind her—the simplest 
arrangement that can l>c conceived ; but this great man knew 
bow to rise to his occasion ; and no better proof can be shown of 
what a hne gentleman he was than this his homage to the vice- 
Queen. A common bungler w'ould have painted her in her b»t 
clothes, with crown and sceptre, just as oiii Queen has been 
painted by—but conipansons are odious, lloto stands this 
majestic woman in her evc‘i>-cLiv working-dre 5 !!i of black satin. 
lookingyaur hatI'ff, as it wore. Aiiotliei portrait of the same 
personage hang" chow here ,n the gallery, and it is curious to 
observe the diffen'neo between the two, and we how a man of 
genius paints a portrait, and i.ow a coiuniou limner executes it. 

Many more pictures are ilu'ie here by Rubens, or mther fioni 
Rulirns's manufactory—otliou-. and vulgar most of them arc: 
fat Magdalens, coarse Sainl*', vulg.ir \'ngiiis, with the scene- 
painter's tricks f.ir loo cviiloiit upon the canvas. By the side 
of one of the most a''toni'iliing colour-pieces in the world, tlie 
" W orsliippmg of tlie Magi." is a f.uiioirs picture of Paul 
Veronese that c,innol be loo much adinio d As Kubens soiiglit 
in the first pirtmelo fki/zle and astonish 1 »y gorgeous variety, 
Paul m his seems to wi^h to gi't In i fleet by simplicity, anil 
has produced nio^t nob c liarmony ih.at tan Ijc conceived. 
Many more works are t 1 i< ic tli.vt merit notice,—a singularly 
clever, bnllunt, and odious Joi d leiii, for ev.imijle ; some curious 
cosiume-pieccs , one or twoworkh by the Belgian Raphael, who 
was a very Ifelgian Rapiiatl indeed ; and a long gallery of 
pictures of the very' oldest school, that, doubtless, afford nmcli 
pleasure to tlic amateurs of antienl ait 1 confess that I am 
inclined to behove in very little Ih.al exislerl before the tune of 
Kapli.ael. There is, for instance, the Piinte of Orange'.-, picture 
by I’erugino, very pretty indeed, up to a cerLaiii point, but all 
the heads .ire rcjx’atcd, all the drawing is biuland atTected , and 
this very badnes? and affectation is what the ‘■o c.illed Catholic 
school 13 nlwaj'S anvioiis to iiiiiMtc. Nothing can be more 
juvenile or paltry than the works of the native lielgians here 
exhibited Tin crowns arc suspended over many of them, 
showing that the pictures arc prize compositions: and pretty 
things, indeed, they arc! Have you ever read an Oxford prize 
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poem ? Well, these pictures arc worse even thnii the Oxford 
l)ocnis->iin awful assertion to make. 

In the matter of eating, dear sir, which is the next subject of 
tJic fine arts, a subject tliat, after many hours' walking, attracts 
a gentleman very much, let me attempt to recall the transactions 
of this very d.iy at the iable-d hote, i, green pea-soup ; 2, boiled 
iMtlmon; 3, mussels; 4. crimped skate: 5. roast-meat; 6, pat- 
lie^ , 7, melon ; 8, carp, stewed with mushrooms and onions ; 
9, roast-turkey , 10, cauliflower and butter , 11, fillets of venison 
piques, with asafa:tida sauce; 12, stewed calf's car, 13, roast- 
veal ; 14, roast-lamb ; 15, stewed clierrics ; 16, nce-pudding , 17, 
Gruycrc cheese, and about twenty-four cakes of different kinds, 
'".iccept, 5, 13, and 14, I give you my word I ate of all written 
down here, with three rolls of brc.ad and a ‘icoie of potatoes. 
What is the meaning of it ? How is the stomach of man brought 
to desire and to receive all this (lu.inlit) "* Do not gastronomists 
complain of hcav mess in London aftei eating a couple of mutton- 
chops? Do not respectable gcnlleinen fall asleep m their arm¬ 
chairs Are they fit for mental labour? Far from it. But look 
at the difference here. after dinner here one is as light as a 
gossiiniur. One walks with pleasure, leads with pleasure, writes 
with ple.i‘5iire—nay. there is the supper-bell going at ten o'clock, 
and plenty of eaters, too. Let lord ma)ors and aldermen look 
fo It, tills fact of the extraordinary ]ncie.tse of apijetiU' in 
Lielgium. and, instead of steaming to Dlackwall, come a little 
further to .\iUwerp. 

Of ancient .arcliitectuies 111 the place, there is a fine oM Port 
do Hallo, which lias a tall, gloomy, hostile look, a most mag¬ 
nificent town-hall, that has been sketched a thousand of times, 
.and opposite it, a building that 1 think would be the \cry model 
for a Conservative club-house 111 London ! Oh ' how charming 
it would be to be a great painter, and give the character of the 
building, and the numberless groups round about it. The 
booths lighted up by the sun the inarkct-womcn in their gowns 
of brilliant hue, each group having a chnr.iaer and telling its 
little story, the troops of men lolling in all sorLs of admirable 
attitudes of ease round the great lamp. Half-a-dozen light-blue 
dragoom are lounging about, and peeping over the artist as the 
drawing is made, and the sky is more bright and blue than one 
sees it in a liundred years m Ixmdon. 

The priests of the countiy arc a remaikably well-fed and 
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respectable race, without that scowling hang-ilog look wliich 
one has remarked among reverend gentlemen in the neighbour¬ 
ing country of France. Their rcierenccs wear buckles to their 
shoes, light-blue neckcloths, and huge three-cornered hats in 
good condition. To-day, strolling by the cathedral, 1 heard 
the tinkling of a bell in the street, and beheld certain persons, 
male and female, surldenly plump don ii on their knees before <i 
little procession that was parsing. Two men in black held a 
tawdry red canopy, a pnest walked beniMlIi u holding the sacra¬ 
ment covered with a cloth, and before him nnrehed a couple 
of little altar-boys in short white surplices, such ns }ou see m 
Rubens, and holding l.icqucrtd I.imp^ A small (r.un of street- 
boys followed the f'Tocession, (mi> in h.iml, and the clergyriuin 
finally entered a lio-pital for old women, tu*ar the church, the 
canopy and the lamp-ljeareis remaining without. 

It was .a touching scene, and .is 1 stayed to w.UcIi it, T could 
not but think of the poor old soul who w'ns dying within, listen¬ 
ing to the last words of prayer, led by the hand of the priest to 
the brink of the black fathomless grave. Ilow' bright the sun 
was shining w'lthout .atl the lime, and how h.tppy and careless 
everything around us looked ! 

The Duke d'.Nieiiberg ii.is a pictiwe gtllery woitliy of his 
princely house. It docs not cont.iin gioat pietcs, hut tit bits 
of pictures, such ns suit sin anslociaiic epicure, tor such 
persons a gre.u bug-' c.nn\as is ton much, it is like fitting down 
alone to a roasted o\ ; and they do wisely, I think, to pntioni.se 
.small, high-flnvourcd, delicate moicciiux, such ns the Duke has 
here. 

Among them may be mentioned, with special praise, a magni¬ 
ficent small Renibraiirit, a Paul Potter of exceeding ininiileness 
and beauty, an O'-tade, which reminds one of Wilkh-'s tarly 
performances, and a Diisart quite as good as the 0‘'tade. 'J here 
is a Ilerghcat, much more unaffected than that artiit's works 
generally aic , and, what is more, precious in the eyes of many 
ladies as an objixt of .nl, there is, in one of tin* grand saloons, 
some needlework done by the Duke's own grandmother, which 
is looked at W'llli awe by those admitted to set' the palace 

The chief curiosity, if not the chief ornament, of a very elegant 
library, filled with \ascs and bronzes, is a marble head, supposed 
to be the original head of the I.aocoon Tt is, unquestionabl}, 
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a finer head than that which at present figures upon the shoul¬ 
ders of the famous statue. The expression of woe is more 
manly and intense; in the group as we know it, the head of 
the principal figure has always seemed to me to be a grimace 
of grief, as arc the two accompanying young gentlemen with 
their pretty attitudes, and their little silly open-mouthed despon¬ 
dency. It has always had upon me the effect of a trick, that 
statue, and not of a piece of true art. It would look well in 
the vista of a garden, it is not august enough for a temple, 
with all its jerks, and twirls, and polite convulsions. But who 
knows what susceptibilities such a confession may offend? Let 
us say no more about the Laocoon, nor its head, nor its tail. 
The Duke was offered its weight in gold, they say, for this 
head, and refused. It would be a shame to speak ill of such a 
treasure, but I have my opinion of the man who made the offer. 

' In the matter of sculpture almost all the Brussels churches 
arc decorated w'ith the most laborious wooden pulpits, which 
may be worth their weight in gold, too, for what I know, in¬ 
cluding his reverence preaching inside. At St, Gudule the 
preacher mounts into no less a place than the garden of Eden, 
being supported by Adam and Eve, by .Sin and Death, and 
numberless other animals ; he walks up to his desk by a rustic 
railing of dow'ers, fruits, and vegetables, with w'ooden peacocks, 
paroquets, monkeys biting apples, and many more of the 'birds 
and beasts of the held. In another church the clergyman speaks 
from out a hermitage; in a third from a carved p.ilm-trcc, which 
supports a set of oak clouds that form the panopy of the pulpit, 
and are, indeed, not much heavier in .'ippearancc tlian so many 
huge sponges. A priest, however tall or stout, must be lost in 
the midst of all these queer gimcracks; in order to be con¬ 
sistent, they ought to dress him up, too, in some odd fantastical 
suit, 1 can fancy the Curd of Meudon preaching out of such 
a place, or the Rev. Sydney Smith, or that famous clergyman 
of the time of the League, who brought all Pans to laugh and 
listen to him. 

But let us not be too supercilious and ready to sneer. It is 
only bad taste: It may have been very true devotion which 
erected these strange edifices. 
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GHENT^BRUGES. 

GHENT. (1840) 

The Bdguine College or Village is one of the most extraordinary 
sights that all Europe can show. On the confines of the town 
of Ghent you come upon an old-fashioned brick gate, tliat seems 
as if it were one of the city barriers, but, on passing it, one 
of the prettiest sights possible meets the eye: At the porter’s 
lodge you sec an old lady, in black and a white hood, occupied 
over her book; before you is a red church with a tall roof and 
fantastical Dutch pinnacles, and all around it rows upon rows of 
small houses, the queerest, neatest, nicest that ever were seen 
(a doll’s house is hardly smaller or prettier). Right and left, on 
each side of httle alleys, these little mansions rise ; they have a 
courtlct before them, in which some gieen plants or hollyhocks 
are growing; and to each house is a gate, that has mostly a 
picture or qiieer-carvcd ornament upon or about it, and bears 
the name, not of the B< 5 guine who inhabits it, but of the saint to 
whom she may have devoted it—the house of St. Stephen, the 
house of St. Itonatus, the English or Angel Convent, and so on. 
Old ladies in black are pacing in the quiet alleys here and there, 
and drop the stranger a curtsey as he passes them and takes 
off his hat. Never were such patterns of neatness seen as these 
old ladies and their houses. 1 peeped into one or two of the 
chambers, of which the w'indows were open to the pleasant 
evening sun, and saw beds scrupulously plain, a quaint old 
chair or two, and little pictures of favourite saints decorating 
the spotless white walls. The old ladies kept up a quick cheer¬ 
ful clatter, as they paused to gossip at the gates of their little 
domiciles; and with a great deal of artifice, and lurking behind 
walls, and looking at the church as if I intended to design that, 

I managed to get a sketch of a couple of them. 

But what white paper can render the whiteness of their linen; 
what black ink can do justice to the lustre of their gowns and 
shoes ? Doth of the ladies had a neat ankle and a tight stocking; 
and I fancy that Heaven is quite as well served in this costume 
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as in the dress of a scowling stochingless frinr, whom I had seen 
passing just before. The look and dress of the man made me 
shudder. His great red feet were bound up m a shoe open at 
the toes, a kind of compromise for a sandal. I had just seen 
him and his brethren at the Dominicnn Church, where a mass 
of music was sung, and orange-trees, flags, and banners decked 
the aisle of the church. 

One begins to grow sick of these churches, and the hideous 
exhibitions of bodily agonies that arc depicted on the sides of all 
the chapels. Into one wherein we went this morning w.is what 
they called a Calvary: a hornble gliastly image of a Christ in 
a ‘omb, the figure of the natural size, and of the livid colour of 
death ; gaping red wounds on the body and round the brows : 
the whole piece enough to turn one sick, and fit only to 
brutalise the beholder of it. The Virgin is commonly repre¬ 
sented with a dozen swords stuck in her heart; bleeding throats 
of headless John Baptists arc perpetually thrust before your 
eyes. At the Clathedral gale was a papicr-nifichi' church-orna¬ 
ment shop—most of the carvings and reliefs of the same dismal 
character: one, for instance, represented a heart with a great 
gash in it, and a double row of large blood-drops dribbling 
from it; n.iils and a knife were thrust into the heart; round 
the Avhole was a crown of thorns. Such things are dreadful 
to think of The same gloomy spirit which made a religion of 
them, and worked upon the people by the grossest of all means, 
terror, distracted the natural feelings of man to maintain its 
pow'er—shut gentle women into lonely pitiless convents—fright¬ 
ened poor peasants with tales of torment—taught that the end 
and Labour of life was silence, wretchedness, and the scourge— 
murdered those by fagot and prison who thought otherwise. 
How has the blind .and furious bigotry of man perverted that 
which Ci’)d gave us as our greatest boon, and bid us bate 
where God bade us love ! Thank Heaven that monk has gone 
out of sight! It IS pleasant to look at the smiling cheerful old 
Bdguine, and think no more of yonder livid face. 

One of the many convents m this little religious city seems to 
be the specimen-house, which is shown to strangers, for all the 
guides conduct yon thither, and 1 saw in a book kepf for the piu- 
fxjse the names of innumerable Smiths and Joneses registered. 

A very kind, sweet-voiced, smiling nun (I wonder do they 
alw.'iys choose the most agreeable and best-bumoured sister of 
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the house to show it to strAn^ers?) came tripping^ down the steps 
and across the flags of the little garden court, and welcomed 
us with much courtesy into the neat little old-fasliioncd, red< 
bricked, gablc-endcd, shining-wmdowcd Convent of the Angels. 
First she showed us a white-washed parlour, decorated with a 
grim picture or two and some crucifixes and other religious 
emblems, where, upon stiff old chairs, the sisters sit and work. 
Three or four of them were still there, pattering over their laces 
and bobbins; but the chief part of the sisterhood were engaged 
in an apartment hard by, from which issued a certain odour 
which I must say resembled onions: it was in fact the kitchen 
of the establishment 

E\cry Bdguinc cooks her own little dinner in her own little 
pipkin ; and there were lialf-a-score of them, sure enough, busy 
over their pots and crockery, cooking a repast which, when 
ready, was carried off to a neighbouring room, the refectory, 
where, at alcdgc-tabic which is drawn out from under her own 
particular cupboard, each nun sits down and eats her meal in 
silence. More religious emblems ornamented the carved cup¬ 
board doors, and within, everything was as neat as neat could 
be ; shining pewter ewers and glasses, snug baskets of eggs, 
and pats of butter, and little bowls with about a farlliing's-worth 
of green tea in them—for some great day of ff^tc, doubtless. 
The old ladies sal round ns we examined these things, each 
eating soberly at her ledge, and never looking round. There 
was a bell ringing m the chapel hard by. " Hark! ” said our 
guide, " that is one of the sisters dying Will you come up ami 
see the cells ? " 

The cells, it need not be said, are the snuggest little nests 
in the world, with sergc-curtaincd beds .'ind snowy linen, ami 
saints and martyrs pinned against the wall. “We may sit iip’ 
till twelve o'clock, if wc like," said the nun ; “but we have no 
fire and candle, and so what's the use of silting up ? When w e 
have said our prayers wc are glad enough to go to sleep." 

I forget, although the good soul told us, how many times m 
the day, in public and in private, these devotions arc made, but 
fancy that the morning service in the chapel takes place at tooi 
early an hour for most easy travellers. Wc did not fail to attend 
in the evening, when likewise is a general muster of the seven 
hundred, minus the absent and sick, and the sight is not a little 
curious and striking to a stranger. 

M 
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The chapel is a very big whitewashed place of worshipi sup¬ 
ported by half-a-dozen columns on either side, over each of 
which stands the statue of an Apostle, with his emblem of 
martyrdom. Nobody was as yet at the distant altar, which was 
too far off to see very distinctly, but I could perceive two statues 
over It. one of which (St. Laurence, no doubt) was leaning upon 
a huge gilt gridiron that the sun lighted up in a blaze—a painful 
but not a romantic instrument of death. A couple of old ladies 
in white hoods uere tugging and swaying about at two bell- 
ropes that came down into the middle of the church, and at 
least live hundred others m white veils were seated all round 
about us in mute contemplation until the service began, looking 
very solemn, and white, and ghastly, like an army of tombstones 
'by moonlight. 

I'he service commenced ns the clock finished sinking seven: 
the organ pealed out, a veiy cracked and old one, and presently 
some weak old voice from the choir overhead quavered out a 
canticle; which done, a thin old voice of a priest at the altar 
far off (and which had now become quite gloomy m the sunset) 
chanted feebly another p.irt of the service; then the nuns warbled 
once more overhead; and it was curious to hear, in the intervals 
of the most lugubrious chants, how the oigan went off with some 
extremely cheerful military or profane air. At one time was a 
nharcli, at another a quick tunc; which ceasing the old nuns 
began again, and so sang until the service was ended. 

In the midst of it one of the white-veiled sisters approached 
us W'lth a very mysterious air, and put down her white veil close 
to our ears and w'hispered. Wore we doing anything wrong, I 
wondered? Were they come to that part of the service where 
heretics and mfidels ought to quit the cliurch ? Wliat have you 
to ask, O sacred white-veiled maid ? 

All she said was, *'Deux centimes pour les suisses," wh.ch 
sum was paid; and presently the old ladies, rising from their 
chairs one by one, came in face of the altar, w'hore they knelt 
down and said a short pnaycr; then, rising, unpinned their 
veils, and folded them up all exactly in the .same folds and 
fashion, and laid them srjuare like napkins on their heads, and 
tucked up their long black outer dresses and trudgeil olf to 
their convents. 

The novices wear black veils, under one of which T saw a 
young, sad, handsome face; it was the only thing in llie estab- 
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lislimcnt that vras the least romantic or gloomy: and, for the 
sake of any reader of a sentimental turn, let us hope that the 
poor soul has been crossed in love, and that over some soul- 
stirring tragedy that black curtain has fallen. 

Ghent has, I believe, been called a vulgar Venice. It contains 
dirty canals and old houses that must satisfy the most eager 
antiquary, though the buildings are not quite in so good pre¬ 
servation as others that may be seen iii the Nctlierlands. 'rhe 



commercial hustle of the place seems considerable, ami it con¬ 
tains more beershops than any city I ever saw. 

These l^cershops seem the only ainuscnient of the inliabitants, 
until, at least, the theatre shall 1^ built, of vvliicli the elevation 
is now complete, a very handsome and extensive pile. There 
arc lieersbops in the cellars of the houses, which are frequented, 
It is to be presumed, by the lower sort; there are bcershops 
nt the barriers, where the citizens and their families repair; 
and beershops in the town, glaring with gas, with long gauze 
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blinds, however, to hide whnt I hear is a rather questionable 
reputation. 

Our mn. the " Hotel of the Post." a spacious and comfortable 
residence, is on a little place planted round with trees, and that 
seems to be the Palais Royal of the town. Three clubs, which 
look from without to be very comfortable, ornament this square 
with their gas-lampc. Here stands, too, the theatre that is to 
be ; there is a cafif*, and on c\enings a military band plays the 
\ery worst music I ever remember to have heard. I went out 
to-night to take a quiet walk upon this place, and the horrid 
brazen discord of these trumpeters sent me half nud. 

I w'ent to the cafd for refuge, passing on the way a sub¬ 
terraneous bcershop, where men and women were drinking to 
the sweet music of a cracked barrel-organ. They take in a 
couple of French papers at this cafif, and the same number of 
Ik'lgum jouinals. You may imagine how w'ell the latter arc 
informed, when you hear that the Ixiltlc of Boulogne, fought by 
the immortal Louis Napoleon, was not known here until some 
gentlemen out of Norfolk brought the news from T>3ndon, and 
until It had travelled to Pans, and from Pans to Bnissels. For 
a whole hour I could not get a newspaper at the cafi 5 . The 
horrible biass band in the meantime had quitted the place, and 
now, to amuse the Ghent citizens, a couple of little tioys came 
to the cafdi and set up a small concert: one played ill on the 
guitar, but sang, very sweetly, plaintive French ballads ; the 
other w'as the comic singer ; he earned about with him a queer, 
long, damp-looking, mouldy white hat w ith no brim. '' Ecoutez, ” 
said the waiter to me, “ il va fairc 1'Anglais ; e'est tr6s-drdlc ! “ 
The little rogue mounted his immense brimlcss hat, and, thrust¬ 
ing his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, began to fmrs 
r Anglais, with a song in which swearing was the principal joke. 
We all laughed nt tins, and indeed the little rascal seemed to 
linve a good deal of luimour. 

llow they hate us, tlicse foreigners, in IScIgium as much a<; in 
Fritnce ! What lies they tell of us ; how gladly they would see 
us Iiuiniliated ! Honest folks at home over their port-wmc say, 
“ Ay, ay, and very good reason they have too. National vanity, 
sir, wounded—^^ve have beaten them so often." My dear sir. 
there 'S not a greater error in the world than this. They hate 
you because you are stupid, hard to please, and intolerably 
insolent and air-giving, I walked with an Englishman yester- 
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day who asked the way to a street of which he pronounced the 
name very badly to a little Flemish boy : tlie Flemish boy did 
not answer; and there was my Englishman quite in a rage, 
shrieking in the child’s ear as if he must answer. He seemed to 
think that it was the duty of " the snob," as he called him, to 
obey the gentleman. This is why wc are hated—for pnde. In 
our free country a tradesman, a lacquey, or a waiter will submit 
to almost any given insult from a gcntlemnn : in these benighted 
lands one man is as good as another; and pray God it may soon 
be so with us! Of all European people, which is the nation 
that has the most haughtiness, the strongest prejudices, the 
greatest reserve, the greatest dulness? I ‘•.ny an l''nglishman of 
the genteel classes. An honest groom jokes and bobs-and-nobs 
and makes his way with the Kitchen-maids, for there is good 
social nature m the ni.in , his master dare not unbend. Look^ 
at him, how he scowls at you on your cntciing an inn-room ; 
think how you scowl yourself to meet his scowl. To-day, as wc 
were walking and staring about the place, a worthy old gentle¬ 
man in a carnage, seeing a p.ur of strangers, took oil his hat 
and bow'ed very gravely with his old powdered head out of the 
window: I am sorry to say that our first impulse was to burst 
out laughing—it seemed so supremely ridiculous that a stranger 
should notice and welcouit' another. 

As for the notion that foieigncrs hate us because we have 
beaten them so often, my dear sir, this is the greatest error in 
the world ; well educated rrcnchmcn t/o not Muve that we have 
beaten them. A man was once ready to call me out in Fans 
because I said that we liad beaten the Fieuch in Spain; and 
here bcfoie me is a French paper, with a London correspondent 
discoursing about Louis Buonaparte and his jackass expedition 
to Boulogne. " He was received at Eghiitoun, it is true," says 
tlie correspondent, "but what do you think was the rt.ison? 
Because the English nubility were anxious to m>cngc upon his 
person {with some co'tps de lancc)the chechs whuli the '^rand 
Aouime' hh uncle had inflicted on them in Spain " 

I his opinion is so general among the French, that they would 
laugh at you with scornful incredulity if you ventuicd to assert 
any other. Foy's history of tlie Spanish War does not, unluckily, 
go far enough, 1 have read a French history which hardly 
mentions the war in Spain, and calls the battle of Salamanca a 
French victoty. You know how the other day, and in the 
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teeth of all evidence, the French swore to their victory of Tou¬ 
louse : and so it is with the rest; and you may set it down as 
pretty certain, ist, That only a few people know the real state 
of things m France, as to the matter in dispute between us; 
Slid, That those who do, keep the truth to themselves, and so 
it IS as if It had never been. 

These Belgians have caught iiji, and quite naturally, the French 
tone. Wc are perfidc Albion with them still. Ilere la the Ghent 
paper, which declares that it is beyond a doubt that l^uis 
Napoleon was sent by the English and Lord Palmerston ; and 
though it states in another part of the journal (from English 
authority) that the Prince had never seen I^ord Palmerston, yet 
the he will remain uppermost—the people and the editor w'lll 
believe it to the end of time. . . . See to wli.it a digression 
yonder little fellow in the tall li.it Ii;is given rise 1 Let us iiiake 
his picture, and have done w itli him. 

I could not undcrstaiul, in niy walks about this place, which is 
certainly picturesque enough, and contains extraordinary charms 
in the shape of old gables, fiu.iint spires, and broad shining 
canals—I could not at first comprehend wh>, for all this, the 
town was especially disagreeable to me, .and have only just hit 
on the leason why. .Sweetest Juliana, you will never guess it 
it IS simply this, that I have not seen .a single cloccnt-looking 
woman 111 the whole place, they .all look ugly, with coarse 
mouths, \u1gar figiiics, mean mercantile f.ices , and so the 
traveller walking among tliein finds the plcMsurc of his walk 
excessively d.impcd, and the impicssioiis made upon him 
disagreeable 

In the Academy there aie no pictuics of merit; but sometimes 
a sccond-r.ate picture is .is pleasing .is the best, and one may 
pass an lionr here vei y pleasan tly. There is a room appropr:,.ted 
to Belgian artist*., of which I never saw the like, they are, like 
all the rest of the things m this country, miserable mutations of 
the French school—groat nude Vcnuscs, and Junos a ht David, 
with the drawing left out. 
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The change from vulgar Ghent, witli its ugly women antt 
coarse bustle, to this quiet, old, half-deserted, cleanly Bruges, 
was very pleasant. 1 have seen old men at Versailles, witb 
shabby coats and pigtails, sunning themselves on the benches 
in the walls; they had seen belter days, to be suie, but they 
were gentlemen still: and so we found, this morning, old dowager 
Bruges basking in the pleasant August sun, and looking, if not 
prosperous, at least cheerful and ivcll-brcd. It is the quaintest 
and prettiest of all the quaint and pretty towns 1 hate seen. A 
painter might spend months here, and wander from chuich to 
church, and admiic old tout is n'ld pinnacles, tall gables, bright 
canals, and pretty little p.iiches of green g.irden and moss-grown 
wall, that relicct in the cli..ir (^uiet water. Before the inn-i, 
window IS a garden, from winch in the early morning issues a 
most wonderful odour of stocks and wallflowers ; next comes a 
raid with trees of admirable green ; numbers of htllc children 
are playing m this road (the p'aec is so clean that they may roll 
in it all day without soiling their puiaforcs), and on the other 
side of the trees are little ohl-faslnoned, dumpy, whitewashed, 
red-tiled houses A poon r landscape to diaw ne\er was known, 
nor a pleasanter to see—ihe children c-jwcialJy, who are inordi¬ 
nately fat and rosy, la't it be remcinbcied, too, that here we 
arc out of the country of ugly women , the expression of the face 
is almost unifoimly gcntl<' and pleasing, and t)ie hguros of the 
women, wrapped in long black inonk-iikc cloaks and hoods, 
very picturesque No wonder theie are so many children: the 
"Guide-book” (omniscient AIi. Aliuray *) says tliere are firiccn 
thousand paupers m the town, and we know how such multiply. 
How the deuce do their children look so fat and rosy? Ify 
eating dirt-pies, I suppose. I saw a couple making a very nice 
savoury one, and another emidoycd in gri-ivdy sticking strips of 
stick betwixt the pebbles at the bousi'-door, and so making for 
herself a stately garden. 'I'hc men and women don't seem to 
have much more to da Thcie are a couple of tall chimneys at 
either suburb of the town, where no doubt manufactories are 
at work, but within the walls everybody seems decently idle. 

We liave been, of course, abroad to visit the lions. Tlie 
tower in the Grand Place is very fine, and the bncks of which 
it is built do not yield a whit in colour to the best stone. The 
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great building round this tower is very like the pictures of the 
Ducal Palace at Venice; and there is a long market area, with 
columns down the middle, from which hung shreds of rather 
kan-looking meat, that would do wonders under the hands of 
Cattermolc or Haghc. In the tower there is a chime of bells 
that keep ringing perpetually. They not only play tunes of 
themselves, and every quarter of an hour, but an individual 
performs selections from popular operas on them at certain 
periods of the morning, afternoon, and evening. 1 have heard 
to-day "Suoni la Troinba," "Son Vergin vezzosa," from the 
" Puritani," and other airs, and very badly they were played 
too; for such a great monster as a towcr-bcll cannot be expected 
to imitate Madame Gnsi or even Signor Lablachc. Other 
churches indulge in the same amusement, so that one may come 
here and live in melody all day or night, like the >oung woman 
in Moore's " Lalla Rookh." 

In the matter of art, the chief attractions of Bruges are the 
pictures of llemhng, that arc to be seen m the churches, the 
hospital, and the picture-gallery of the place. There are no 
more pictures of Rubens to be seen, and, indeed, in the course 
of a fortnight, one has had quite enough of the great man and 
ins magnificent swaggering canvases. What a difference is here 
with simple Hemling and the extraordinary creations of his 
pencil. The hospital is particularly rich in tliein; and the 
legend--there is that the painter, who had .served Charles the 
Bold m his w'ar against the Swis.s, and his last battle and defeat, 
wandered back wounded and penniless to Bruges, and here 
found cure and shelter. 

This hospital is a noble and curious sight. The great hall 
is almost os it was in the twelftii century; it is spanned by 
Saxon arches, and lighted by ii multiplicity of Gothic windows 
of all sizes ; it is %ery lofty, clean, and perfectly wcll-ventilated ; 
a screen runs across the middle of the room, to divide the nmle 
from the female patients, and we were taken to examine each 
ward, where the poor people seemed happier than possibly they 
would have been m health and starvation without it. Great 
}dlow blankets were on the iron beds, the linen was scrupulously 
dean, glittering pewter Jugs and goblets stood by the side of 
each paiicnt, and they were provided with godly books (to judge 
from the binding), in which several were reading at leisure. 
Honest old comfortable nuns, in queer dresses of blue, black, 
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white, aud flannel, were bustling through the room, attending 
to the wants of the sick, I saw about a dozen of these kind 
women's faces: one was young—all ^\erc healthy and cheerful. 
One came with bare blue arms and a great pile of linen from an 
outhouse—such a grange as Cedne the Saxon might have given 
to a guest for the night. A couple weic in a laboratory, a tall 
bright clean room, 6ve hundred years old at least. ‘ ‘ We saw 
you were not very religious," said one of the old Udics witli a 
red wrinkled good-humoured face, ‘' by youi behav lour yester¬ 
day in chapel.” And yet we did not laugh and talk as wc used 
at college, but were profoundly affected by the scene that we saw 
there. It was a fete-day; a mass of ^Iozart was sung in the 
evening—-not well sung, and yet so exquisitely tender and 
melodious, that it brought tears into oitr ('yes. 'J here were not 
above twenty jxroplc 111 the church • all, save three or four, were 
women in long lihack cloaks. I took them for nuns at firi^l. 
They were, however, the common people of the town, very poor 
indeed, doubtless, for the priest's box that was brought round 
was not added to by most of them, and their contiibutioiis were 
but tw'o-cent pieces,—five of these go to a penny ; but wc know 
the value of such, and can tell the exact worth of a poor 
w'oman's nulc! I'he box-bearer did not seem at first willing 
to accept our donation—we weic sti mgers aud heretics ; how¬ 
ever, I held out my hind, and lie came jjerfoice as it w'cre. 
Indeed it had only a franc in it but qnczoulcs vousf 1 had 
been drinking a bottle of Rhine wine that day, and how was 1 
to afford more? The Rhine wine i^ dear m tins country, and 
costs four francs a bottle. 

Well, the service proceeded. Twenty poor women, two 
Englishmen, four mgged bcggiirs, cowering on the steps, and 
there was the priest at the altar, in a great robe of gold and 
damask, two little boys in white surplices serving him, holding 
his robe as he rose and bowed, aud the money-gatherer swinging 
his cen&cr, and Ailing the little chapel with smoke, llie music 
pealed with wonderful sweetness ; you could .see the [irim white 
beads of the nuns in their gallery. The evening light streamed 
down upon old statues of saints and carved brown stalls, and 
lighted up the head of the golden-haired Magdalen in a piciure 
of the entombment of Christ. Over the gallery, and, as it were, 
a kind protectress to the poor below, stood the statue of the 
Virgin. 
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III. 

IVA TERLOO. 

I r IS. my dear, tlic happy privilege of your sex in England to 
quit the dinner-table after the wine-bottles have once or twice 
gone round it, and you are thereby saved (though, to be sure, 1 
can’t tell what the ladies do upstairs)—^you arc saved tw'O or 
three hours’ excessive dulness, which the men arc obliged to go 
through. 

I ask any geiuluinaii who reads this—the letters to my Juliana 
being written with an eye to publication—to remember especially 
how many times, how many hundred times, how many thousand 
times, m his hearing, the battle of Waterloo has been discussed 
after dinner, and to call to mind how cruelly he has been bored 
by the discussion. "Ah, it was lucky fur us that the Prussians 
came up ! ” says one little gcnlleiiian, looking particularly wise 
and ominous. " Hang the Prussians ! " (or, pcihajis, something 
stronger “ the Ihussians! ") says a stout old major on half-pay. 
*'We beat the Prench without them, sir, as beaten them w'e 
always have I We were thundering down the hill of Bello 
Alliance, sir, at the backs of llieiii, and the French were crying 
'Sauve qui peut' long befoic the Prussians ever touched them I" 
And so the battle opens, and fur many mortal houis, amid 
rounds of claret, rages over and over again. 

1 thought to m>self, consitlering the above things, what a line 
thing It will be in artei-da>s to s<iy that I have been to Brussels 
and never seen the field of Watciloo; indeed, that I am such a 
philosopher as not to care a fig about the battle—nay, to regret, 
rather, that when Napoleon came back, the British Government 
had not spared ihcir nun and loft him alone. 

But this pitch of philosophy was unattainable. This morn¬ 
ing, after having seen the Park, the fashionable boulevard, the 
pictuic^, the cafds—having sipped, I say, the sweets of every 
flower tliat grows in this paradise of Brussels, quite weary o! the 
place, we mounted on a Namur diligence, and jingled off at 
four miles an hour for Waterloo. 

The rv. ad is very neat and agreeable: the forest of Soignies 
here and there interposes pleasantly to give your veh'cle a 
shade; the country, as usual, is vastly fertile and well'Gultivat^. 
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A farmer and the conducteur were niy companions in 4 he ini* 
penal, and could I have understood their conversation, my dear, 
you sliould ha\e had certainly a report of it. The jargon which 
they talked was, indeed, most queer and puzzling—French, I 
believe, strangely hashed up and pronounced, for here and there 
one could catch a few words of it. Now and anon, however, 
they condescended to s|}cak m the purest h'rciiv:]i they could 
niuster; and, indeed, nothing i', nioiu curious dun to hear the 
French of the country. You can't understand w by all the {leople 



insist upon spraining it ‘>0 badly. I asked the conductor if he had 
been at the battle ; he burst out laugliing, like a philosopher as 
he was, and s-ikI, " I^as si bote." I asked the faiincr whether 
bis conlributions were lighter now than :n Ring William's time, 
and lighter than those m the time of the hinperor? lie vowed 
that in war-time he had not more to pay than in time of peace 
(and this slrangf* fact is vouclietl for by every person of every 
nation), and being asked wherefore the King of Holland had 
been ousted from his throne, replied at once, " Farce que c'<?tait 
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un voleur:" for which accusation I believe there is some show 
of reason, Ilis Majesty having laid hands on much Belgian 
property before the lamented outbreak which cost him his 
crown. A vast deal of laughing and roaring passed between 
these two worthy people and the postillion, w'hom they called 

Baron," and 1 thought no doubt that this talk was one of the 
many jokes that my companions were 111 the habit of making. 
But not so: the postillion was an actual baron, the bearer of an 
ancient name, the descendant of gallant gentlemen. Good 
heavens 1 what would Mrs. Trollope say to see his Lord&hip 
here? His father the old baron had dissipated the family 
fortune, and here was this young nobleman, at about five-and- 
forty, compelled to bestride a clattering Flemish stallion, and 
■'aimp over dusty pavements at the rate of five miles an hour. 
But sec the beauty of high blood: with what a calm grace the 
man of family accommodates himself to fortune. Far from 
being cast down, Ins [.ordship met his fate like a man : he swore 
and lauglicd the whole of the journey, and as w e changixi horses 
condescended to partake of half'a-pmt of I.oiivain beer, to which 
the fimner treated him—indeed tlic worthy rustic treated me to 
a glass too. 

Much delight and instrnciioii have I had in the course of the 
journey ft oil! niy guide, philosopher, and friend, the author of 
“Murray's Handbook." He has gathered together, indeed, a 
store of information, and must, 10 make Ins single volume, ha>e 
gutted many luiiidreds of guide-books. How the Contmenlal 
ciceroni must hale him, ^\hoe^c^ he is ! Every English party I 
saw had this infallihle red book in their hands, and gamed a 
\ast deal of historical and general informalion from it. 'I'hus 1 
heard, in coiindence, many remarkable anecdotes of Charles V., 
the Duke of Alva, Count F.gmont, all of which 1 had licfore 
perceived, with much satisfaction, not only in the " Handbook," 
but even m other works 

The Laureate is .among the English poets evidently the gieit 
favourite of our guide . the choice docs honour to his head and 
heart. A man must have a very strong bent for poetry, indeid, 
who carries Southey’s works m Ins portmanteau, and quotes 
them in proper time and occtasion. Of course at Wateikio a 
spirit like our guide's cannot fail to be deeply moved, and to 
turn to his favourite poet for sympathy. Plark how the lauroated 
bard sings about the tombstones at Waterloo:— 
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That temple to oar hearts was hallowed now. 

For many a wounded Briton there was laid. 

With such for help ns time mielit then allow. 

From the fresh carnage of the field CDn^ ej-eiJ. 

And they whom human succour could not s.i\c, 

Here, in its precincts, found a hasty Rrnvc. 

And here, on marble tablets, set on high, 

In English lines by foreign workmen tiaced, 

The names familiar to an English c) e, 

Their brethren here the fit mrmonal placed ; 

Whose unadorned inscriptions briefly tell 

Their gallant comrades' rank, and where they f«.lL 
Tlie stateliest monument of human pride, 

Enriched with all magnificence of art. 

To honour chieftains who in victor^’ died, 

Would wake no stronger feeling in the heart 
Than these plain table ts by the soldier's hand 
Kaised to his comrn-les in a foreign land.” 

Thorcare lines for you ' wonderful for justice, rich lu thoiigljt 
and novel ideas. The ixissagc concerning their gnllnnt com¬ 
rades’ rank should be specially remarked. There indeed they 
lie, sure enough . the Honouiable Colonel This of the Guards, 
Captain That of the Hussars, Major So-and-so of the Dragoons, 
bra\e men and good, who did their duty by their country on 
that day, and died in the performance of it. 

Amen. But I confess fairly that, m looking at these tablets, 
I felt very much disappointed at not seeing the names of the 
men as well as the officers Ale tliev to be counted for nought ? 
A few more niches of marble to o.ich monument would have 
given space for all the names of the men , and the men of that 
day were the winners of the battle. We have a right to be as 
grateful individually to any given private as to any given officer; 
their duties were very much the same. Why should the country 
reserve its gratitude for the genteel occupiers of the Army fast, 
and forget the gallant fellows whose humble names were written 
in the regimental L'ooks ? In reading of the Wellington warn, 
and the conduct of the men eng.agcd in them, I don't know 
whether to respect them or to wonder at them most. They h.avc 
death, wounds, and poicrty in contemplation , in possession, 
poverty, hard labour, hanl fare, and small thanks. If they do 
wrong, they are handed o\cr to the inevitable provost-marshal; 
if they arc heroes, heroes they may be, but they remain privates 
still, handling the old brown Des-s, starving on the old tw'opence 
a day. They grow grey m battle and victory, and after thirty 
years of bloody scrMce, a young gentleman of ill teen, fresh from 
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a preparatory school, who can scarcely read, and came but yester¬ 
day with a pinafore in to papa's dessert—such ayoung gentleman, 
I say, arrives m a spick-and-span red coat, and calmly takes the 
command over our veteran, who obeys him as if God and nature 
bad ordained that so throughout time it should be. 

'fhat privates should obey, and that they should be smartly 
punished if they disobey, this one can understand veiy well 
But to say obey for ever and ever—to say that IVivate John 
Styles is, by some physical disproportion, hopelessly inferior to 
Cornet Snooks—to say that Snooks shall have honours, epaulets, 
and a marble tablet if he dies, and that Styles shall fight his 
fight, and have his twopence a day, and when shot down shall 
be shovelled into a hole with other Styleses, and so forgotten ; 
and to think that we had in the course of the last war some 
400,000 of these Styleses and some 10.000, say, ot the Snooks 
sort—Styles being by nature exactly as lioncst, clever, and 
brave as Snooks—and to think that the 400,000 .should bear this, 
is the wonder I 

Suppose Snooks m.akes a speech. "Look at these French- 
men, Biitish solclieis,” s.iys he, "and remember who they are. 
Two and-twenty years since they hurled Iheir King from his 
ihionc and muidored him ” (groans). "They flung out of their 
country then ancient and famous nobility—they published the 
audacious doetrine of equality—they made a cadet of artilleiy, a 
beggarly l.iwyer’s son, into an Emperor, and took ignoramuses 
from the ranks—drummers and privates, by Jove!—of whom 
they made kings, generals, and marshals 1 Is this to be borne? " 
(Cries of " No ' no ' ") " Upon them, my boys 1 down with 
these godless revolutionists, and rally round the British lion 1" 

So saying, Ivnsign Snooks (whose Hag, which lie can't carry, 
is held by a huge grlz^ly colour-sergeant) draws a little sword, 
and pipes out a feeble huzza. The men of his company, ronr- 
ing curses at the Frenchmen, prepare to receive and repe' a 
thundering charge of French cuirassiers. The men fight, \n<l 
Snooks is knighted Ixrausc the men fought so w'cll. 

But live or die, win or lose, what do //icjf get? English 
glory is too genteel to meddle with those humble fellows. She 
docs not condescend to a.sk the names of the poor devils whom 
she kill' in her service. Why was not every private man’s 
name written upon the stones in Waterloo Church as well as 
every officer's? Five hundred pounds to the stone-cutters 
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would have served to carve the whole catalogue, and paid the 
poor compliment of recognition to men who died in doing 
tlieir duty. If the officers deserved a stone, the men did. 
But come, let us away and drop a tear over the Marquis of 
Anglesey's leg I 

As for Waterloo, has it not been talked of enough after 
dinner? Here are some oats that were pluekcd before Hou- 
goumont, where grow not only oal<;, but nourishing crops of 
grape-shot, bayonets, and Icgion-of-honour crosses, in amazing 
profusion. 

Well, though I made a aow not to talk about Waterloo 
either here or after dinner, Ihcie i*! one liUle secret admission 
that one must make after seeing it. Let an Knglisliman go 
.and sec that field, and ho mz'cr for^if5 if. ‘Hu* sight is an 
event in his life; and though it has been seen by millions sf 
ficaceable — grocers from Bond Street, meek attorneys 
from Chancery Lane, and rmiid tailors from Pieeiulilly—I will 
wager that there is not one of them Imt ic els .a glow as he looks 
at the place, and remembers that ho, loo, is an linglishman. 

It IS a wrong, egotistical. s.\vage, tincluihiiati feeling, ami 
that’s the truth of it. \ man of peacu has no ngiit to he 
dazzled by that red-coated glory, and to into\ir.ite liis \anity 
with those renieinbrancos of carnage and trinniidi. 'I'lic «.ime 
sentence w'hich tells us lh.it on cartli ilieic onglu to be peace 
and good-wiU amongst men, tells us to whom <1 | ory belongs. 


MU' I'M?. 


Pruifni by BAI.1.ANTYNP, IlAVSON & COm 
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THE FOUR GEORGES: 

SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS. COURT 
AND TOWN LIFE. 




GEORGE THE FIRST. 


A very few years since, I knew fanulinrly a Uidywhohad 
been a^kod in innrriai;!’ bv Horace \\ aljxiJe, who had 
liccii patted on the head by CIcori;c 1. 'I his lady had knocked 
at Doctor Johnson's door; liad liccii intimate with box, the 
beautiful Gcor^jina of Devon'^liire, and that biiUiant Whiy society» 
of the reign of (Jeorge III , liad known the Duche''S of <.jueens- 
berry, the patroness of Gay and Trior, the admired young beauty 
of the Court of Queen Anne. I often tlionght as I took ray 
land old friend's hand, how with it I held on to the old society 
of wits and men of the world. 1 eould travel hack for seven 
score years of time—have glimpses of Drumniel, Sclwyn, Chesler- 
lield, and the men of pleasure , of W.ilpole and Conw.ay ; of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith ; of Noiili, Chatham, Newcastle ; 
of the fair maids of honour of (icoTge JI.'s Court, of the 
German retainers of Caeo'ge I.'s , where Addison was Secretary 
of State; where Dick Sleole held a place, whither the great 
Marlborough came with his fiery spouse , W'hcii Tope, and Swift, 
and Holingbroke yet lived and wrote. Of a society so vast, 
busy, bnlli.int, iL is inipo-;Sil>le in four brief chapters to give .l 
complete notion , but we may peep here and there into that 
bygone world of the (Jeorges, see what they and thtir Courts 
were like ; glance at the people round about them ; look .at p.ast 
manners, f.isliions, pleasures, and contrast them with our own. 

1 have to say thus much by way of preface, because the subject 
of these lectures has been misunderstood, and I have been taken 
to task for not having given grave historical treatises, which it 
never was my intention to attempt. Not about battles, about 
politics, about statesmen and measures of Slate, did I ever think 
to lecture you: but to sketch the manners .ind life of the old 
world ; to amuse for a lew hours with talk about the old society; 

A 3 
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and, with the result of many a day's and night's pleasant reading, 
to try and while away a few winter evenings for my hearers. 

Among the German princes who sat under Luther at Witten¬ 
berg was Duke Ernest of Celle, whose younger son, William of 
Luneburg, was the progenitor of the illustrious Hanoverian 
House at present reigning in Great Britain. Duke William 
held his Court at Celle, a little town of ten thousand people that 
lies on the raihvay line between Hamburg and I^Ianover, in the 
midst of great plains of sand, upon the river Aller. When 
Duke William had it, it was a very humble w'ood-built place, 
with a great brick church, which he sedulously frequented, and 
in which he and others of his house he buried. He was a very 
ivligious lord, and was called William the Pious l)y his small 
circle of subjects, over w'hom he ruled till fate deprived him both 
of sight and reason. Sometimes, in his latter days, the good 
Duke had glimpses of mental light, when he would bid his 
musicians play the psalm-tuncs which he loved. One thinks of 
a descendant of his, two hundred years afterwards, blind, old, 
and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor Tower. 

William the Pious had fifteen children, eight daughters and 
seven sons, who, as the property left among them was small, 
drew lots to determine which one of them should marry, and 
continue the stout race of the Guelplis. The lot foil on Duke 
George, the sixth brother. Ibc others remained single, or con¬ 
tracted left-handed marriages aBcr the princely fashion of those 
days. It is a queer picture—that of the old Prince dying in his 
little wood-built capital, and his seven sons tossing up which 
should inherit and transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke 
George, the lucky prizeman, made the tour of Europe, during 
tihich he visited the Court of Queen Elizabeth; and in the year 
1617, came back and settled at Zell, with a wife out of Darmstadt. 
His remaining brothers all kept their house at Zell, for economy's 
sake. And presently, in due course, they all died—all the 
honesi Dukes: Ernest, and Christian, and Augustus, and 
Magnus, and George, and John—and they are buned 111 the 
brick church of Brentford yonder, by the sandy banks of the 
Aller. 

Dr. V hsc gives a pleasant glimpse of the way of life of our 
Dukes in Zell. " When the trumpeter on the tower has blown," 
Duke Christian orders—^viz., at nine o'clock in the moraing, and 
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four in the evening—every one must be present at meals, and 
those who are not must go without. None of the servants, 
unless it be a knave who has been ordered to ride out, shall eat 
or drink in the kitchen or cellar; or, without special leave, 
fodder his horses at the Prince's cost. When the meal is served 
in the Court-room, a page shall go round and bid every one be 
quiet and orderly, forbidding all cursing, swearing, and rudeness; 
all throwing about of bread, bones, or roast, or pocketing of 
the same. Every morning, at seven, the squires shall have their 
morning soup, along with which, and dinner, they shall be 
served with their under-dnnk—every morning, except Friday 
morning, when there was sernton, and no drink. Every evening 
they shall have their beer, and at night their slecp-drink. Tlie 
butler is especially warned not to allow noble or simple to go 
into the cellar: wine shall only be served at the Prince's or 
Councillors' table; and every Monday, the honest old Duke 
Christian ordains the accounts shall be ready, and the expenses 
in the kitchen, the wine and beer cellar, the bakehouse, and 
stable, made out. 

Duke George, the marrying Duke, did not stop at home to 
partake of the beer and wine, and the sonnons. lie went about 
Hghting wherever there was profit to be liad. He served as 
general in the army of the circle of Lowci Saxony, the IVotestant 
army ; then he w'ent over to the Emperor, and fought in his 
armies in Germany and iLaly; and when Gustav us Adolphus 
appeared in Germany, George took service as a Swedish general, 
and seized the Abbey of Hildcshcim, as his share of the plunder. 
Hero, in the year 1641, Duke George died, leaving four sons 
behind him, from the youngest of whom descend our Royal 
Georges. 

Under these children of Duke George, the old God-fearing 
simple ways of Zell appear to have gone out of mode. The 
second brother was constantly visiting Venice, and leading a 
jolly wicked life there. It w'as the most Jovial of all places at 
the end of the seventeenth century ; and military men, after a 
campaign, rushed thither, as the warriors of the Allies rushed 
to Pans in 1814, to gamble, and rejoice, and partake of all sorts 
of godless delights. Tins Prince, then, loving Venice, and its 
pleasures, brought Italian singers and dancers back with him to 
quiet old Zell; and, worse still, demeaned himself by marrying 
a French lady of birth quite inferior to his own—Eleanor 
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d'Olbrcusc, from whom our Queen is descended. Elennor had 
d pretty daughter, who inherited a great fortune, which inflamed 
her cousin, George Louis of Hanover, with a desire to marry her; 
and so, with her beauty and her riches, she came to a sad end. 

!t 15 too long to tell how the four sons of Duke George divided 
his territories amongst them, and how, finally, they came into 
possession of the son of the youngest of the four. In this gene¬ 
ration the Protestant faith was very nearly c.\t]nguishcd m the 
family : and then where should we in hlngland have gone for a 
king^ The third biother also took delight in Italy, where the 
priests converted him and Iiis Protestant chaplain too. Mass 
was said in Hanover once more, and Italian soprani piped their 
T.,atin rhymes in place of the hymns which William the Pious and 
Doctor Luther sang. Louis XIV. gave this and other converts 
a splendid pension. Crowds of Frenchmen and brilliant French 
fashions came to lus Court, It is incalculable how much that 
Royal bigwig cost Germany. Every prince imitated the French 
King, and had his Versailles, his Wilhclmshohe or laidwigslust; 
his Court .and its splendours ; lus gardens laid out with statues ; 
hi3 fountains, anti w'atcrw'orks, and T'ntons ; his actors, and 
dancers, and singers, and fiddlers; his harem, with its inhabi¬ 
tants ; his diamonds and duchies for these latter ; lus enormous 
festivities, lus gaming-tables, tournaments, nrisqueradcs, and 
banquets lasting a week long, for which the people paid witli 
their money, when the poor wretches had it, wath their bodies 
and VI iy blood when they h.id none ; being sold in thousands 
by tlieir lords and masters, who g.uly dealt m soldiers, staked a 
regiment upon the red at the gambling-table, swapped a bat¬ 
talion .against a dancing-girl's diamond necklace, and, as il 
were, pocketed their people. 

As one views Europe, through contemporary books of travel, 
in the early part of the last century, the landscape is awful— 
wretched wastes, beggarly and plundered ; half-burned cot’-nges 
and trembling peasants gathering piteous harvests; gangs of 
such tramping along with bayonets behind them, and coiporals 
with canes and cats-of nine-tails to flog them to barrackHy 
these passes my Lord’s gilt carriage floundering through the 
ruts, as he swears at the postillions, and toils on to the Residenz. 
Hard by, but away from the noise and brawling of the citizens 
and buyers, is Wilhelmslust or Ludwigsruhe, or Moubijou, or 
Versailles—it scarcely matters which,—near to the e'‘y, s-hut out 
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by woods from the beggared country, the enormous, hideous, 
gilded, monstrous marble palace, where the Ihince is, and the 
Court, and the trim gardens, and huge fountains, and the 
forest where the ragged peasants arc beating the game in (it is 
death to them to touch a feather); and the jolly hunt sweeps by 
with Its uniform of crimson and gold , and the I'lincc gallops 
ahead puffing his Royal horn ; and Ins lords and InIStrc'«^ses ndc 
after him ; and the stag is pulled dow n ; and the grand hunts¬ 
man gives the knife in the midst of a chorus of bugles , and ’tis 
time the Court go home to dinner ; and our noble liavellei, it 
may be the liaron of Pollnitz, or the Count dc Konigsmarck, or 
the excellent ('hevaher deiScingalt, sees the j7roce«!sioiig]e.mnng 
througlL the turn ascnucs of tlie wood, and hastens to the inn, 
and sends his noble name to the iiuiislinl of the Court, llioii 
our noblcm.'in arr.iys Inmself in green and gold, or pink and 
silver, in the iichcst Pans mode, and ii intioduced by the* 
chamberlain, and makes hisi bow to the jolly Prince, and the 
gi.icious Princess ; and is presented to tlie ehief lords and ladies, 
and then conies supper and a bank at Faro, where he loses or 
wins a thousand pieces by daylight. If it is a (ierinan Court, 
you may add not a little drunkenness to this picture of high life , 
but German, or French, or Spanish, if joii can sec out of jonr 
palace-windows beyond the tiiin-ciit foi' ilMSlas, misery is Ijing 
outside ; hunger is stfilking about the b.nic \illages, listle'-^ly 
lollownig precaiiuns Ini b;indry, ploughing stony fields with 
starved cattle ; or fearfully taking in scanty liarve.sls. Au£:;u‘-liis 
IS fat and jolly on Ins throne ; he can knock down an ox, and 
eat one almost, Ins nnstrios, Aurora \on Kunig'^rnarck, is the 
loveliest, the w iiliest cn’aliire ; his di.unoiids are the biggest and 
most brilliant in the woild, and Ins feasts as splendid as those of 
Versailles. As for boms the Grc.at, he is more than mortal, 
bift up your glaiK'LS respectfully, ,itu1 mark him eyeing Madame 
dc Fontanges or Madame dc Montespan from under Ins sublime 
periwig, as lie passes through the great gallery where Villars 
,ind Vendume, and Berwick, and Bossuct, and Massillon are 
waiting. Can Court be more splendid; nobles and knights 
more gallant and superb; ladies more lovely ? A grander 
monarch, or a more miserable starved wretch tlian the peasant 
his subject, you cannot look on. Let us bear both these types 
in mind, if wc wisli to estimate the old society properly. Ke- 
inembcr the glory and the chivalry ? Yes! Remember the 
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gjacc and beauty, the splendour and lofty politeness ; the gallant 
courtesy of Fontenoy, where the l^rench line bids the gentlemen 
of i)ic English guard to fire first; the noble constancy of the 
old King and Villars his general, who fits out the last army with 
the last crownpiecc from the treasury, and goes to meet the 
enemy and die or conquer for France at Denain. But round all 
that Royal splendour lies a nation enslaved and ruined: there 
arc people robbed of their rights—communities laid waste— 
faith, justice, commerce trampled upon, and welUnigh destroyed 



—^nay, m the very centre of Royalty itself, what horrible sl.-ms 
and meanness, crime and shame! It is but to a silly h irlot 
that some of the noblest gentlemen, and some of the proudest 
women in the world, are bowing down ; it is the price of 
a miserable province that the King tics in diamonds round his 
mistress's white neck. In tlic first half of the last century, 1 say, 
this IS i,oing on all Europe over. Saxony is a waste as well as 
Picardy or Artois ; and Versailles is only larger and not worse 
than Herrenhausen. 
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It was tlie first Elector of Hanover who made the fortunate 
match which bestowed the race of Hanoverian Sovereigns upon 
us Britons. Nine years after Charles Stuart lost his head, his 
niece Sophia, one of many children of another luckless dethroned 
sovereign, the Elector Palatine, married Ernest Augustus of 



Brunswick, and brought the reversion to the crown of the three 
kingdoms in her scanty trousseau. 

One of the handsomest, the most cheerful, sensible, shrewd, 
accomplished of women was Sophia,* daughter of poor Frede- 

* The porlraits on this .ind the preceding pa^e .ire from contemporarn 
prints of this Princess, before her marriage and in her old age. 
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rick, the winter King of Bohemia. 'I'he other daughters of 
lovely unhappy Elizabeth Stuart went off into the Catholic 
Church: this one, luckily for her family, remained, I cannot 
say faithful to the Reformed Religion, but at least she adopted 
no other. An agent of the French King's, CSourville, a convert 
himself, strove to bring her and her Iiusband to a sense of tlic 
truth ; and tells us that he one day asked Mad.'inic the Duchess 
of Hanover of what religion her daughter was, then a pretty 
girl of thirteen years old. The Duchess replied that the Princess 
wus of no relt^on a<i yet. They were waiting to know of what 
religion her liusb.and would be, Protestant or rathohe, before 
instructing her! And the Duke of ITnnovcr h.aving heard all 
Gourville’s proposal, said that a change would be ndvantagcoub 
to his house, but tli.it he himself w'as too old to change. 

This shrewd woman h.ad such keen eyes that she knew how 
to shut them upon occasion, and was blind to many faults 
which It appc.arod that her Iiusband the Bishop of Osn.ibiiig 
and Duke of Hanover committed. 11 c loved to take his plea¬ 
sure like other sovereigns—was ameny prince, fond of dinner 
and the bottle, liked to go to Italy, as his brothers had done 
before him; and \\ c read how lie jovially sold 6700 of his 
Hanoverians to the Seigniory of Venice, They went bravely 
off to the Morea, under command of lirncst’s son, Prince Ma\, 
and only 1400 of them ever came home again. The CJerni.in 
pnnees sold a good deal of this kind of stock. You may 
remember how George III.’s (Jovernnient purchased Hessians, 
and the use we made of them during tin: W.ar of Independence. 

Tlic duc.ats Duke Ernest got for his soldiers he spent in a 
scries of the most brilliant entertainments. Nevertheless, the 
jovial Prince w.as economical, and kept a steady eye upon Ins 
own interests. He achieved the electoral dignity for himself. he 
married his eldest son George to his be.aijtiful cousin of Zfll, 
and sending his sons out in command of armies to fight— \n\v 
on this side, now on that—he lived on, taking his pleasure and 
scheming his schemes, a merry wise prince enough—rot, I 
fear, a moral prince, of which kind wc shall have but very few 
specimens in the course of these lectures. 

Ernest Augustus had seven children in all, some of whom 
were Si ipcgraces, and rebelled against the parental sys,lcm of 
primogeniture and non-division of property which the lillector 
ordained, “Gustchen," the Elcctress w'rites about her second 
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son " Poor Clns is thrust out, and Ins father will gixc him no 
more keep. I laugh in the day, and cry all night about it; for 
1 am a fool with my children." Three of the si.v died fighting 
against Turks, Tartars, Frenchmen, One of them conspired, 
revolted, fled to Koniu, leaving an agent behind him, whose 
head was taken off. The daughter, of whose early education 
we have made mention, was married to the Klectoi rf Hranden- 
burg, and so her religion settled finally on the l^rotcslant side. 

A iiiocc of the Llecircss Sophia—who had been made to 
change her religion, and marry the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
the French King; a woman whose honest heart was always 
with her friends and dear old Deiitscliland, though her fat little 
body was confined at Pans, or M.iily, or ViT'iaillLS—has left us, 
in her enormous correspondem e(part of whicli has been printed 
in Geniian and Frencii), recolleelions of tlic l^'ectrcss, and of ^ 
George her son. Kli/abctn ( harlotte was at Osnaburg when 
Geoige was born (1660). i>iu* narrowly escapefl a whipping for 
being in the way on that auspicious day. She seems not to 
ha\c liked little George, nor George grown up , and represents 
him as odiously hard, cold, and silent. Silent he may have 
been: not a jolly pnneo like his father before him, but a prudent, 
quiet, !»clfisli potentate, going his own way, managing his own 
affairs, and understanding Ins own intei ‘sts icmarkably well. 

In his father's lifetime, .iiul at the lic.ifl of the If.inovcr forces 
of 8000 01 10,000 men, George '^eivctl tlie Lniperor, on the 
Danube against 'I iirks, at the siege of Vienna, m Italy, and 
on the Rhine. When he siiccectlcd to the Flectorate, he 
handled Us aff.iiis with great prudence and dexterity. He was 
very iniich liked by his people of Hanover. He did not show 
his feelings much, liut he cried heartily on leaving them; as 
they used for joy, when he came liack. He showed an un¬ 
common prudence and coolness of behaviour when he came into 
his kingdom; cvhibiling no elation ; reasonably doubtful 
whether he should not be turncil out some day , looking upon 
himself oniy as a lodger, and making the most of his brief 
tenure of St. James's and Hampton Court, plundering, it is 
true, somewhat, and dividing amongst his Geiman followers; 
but what could he expected of a sovereign who at home could 
sell his subjects at so many ducats per head, and make no 
scruple in so disposing of them ? I fancy a considerable shrewd¬ 
ness, prudence, and even moderation in his ways. The German 
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Protestant was a cheaper, and better, and kinder Ling than the 
Catholic Stuart in whose chair he sat, and so far loyal to England 
that Ik* let England govern herself. 

Having these lectures in view, I made it my business to visit 
that ugly cradle in which our Georges were nursed. The old 
town of Ilanovcr must look still pretty much as in the time when 
George Louis left it. The gardens and pavilions of Herren- 
hauseii are scarce changed since the day when the stout old 
IClcctrcss Sophia fell down in her last W'alk there, preceding by 
but a few weeks to the tomb James II.'s daughter, whose death 
made way for the Brunswick Stuarts in England. 

TIic first two Royal Georges and their father, Ernest 
Augustus, had quite Royal notions regarding marriage; and 
Louis XIV. and Charles II. scarce distinguished themselves 
nioio at Versailles or Saint James, than these Getman sultans 
in their little city on the banks of the I..cme. You may see at 
Herrenhausen the very rustic theatre in which the Platens 
danced and perfoimod masques, and sang before the Ji^lcctor 
and lus sons. '1 here are the very f.iuns and dryads of stone still 
gliinincnng through the branches, still grinning and piping 
tiu'ir ditties of no tone, as in the days when painted nymphs 
hung garlands round them; appeared under their leafy arcades 
with gilt crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns , descended 
fzoiii "machines” in the guise of Diana or Minerva, and 
delivered immense allegorical compliiucnls to the I’rmces 
returned home from the campaign. 

That was a curious state of morals and politics in Europe; 
a queer consequence of the triumph of the inon,irchical principle. 
Fcud.disni was beaten down. The nobihty, m its quarrels with 
the Crown, had pretty w'cll succumbed, and the monarch was 
all in all. lie became almost divine: the proudest and most 
ancient gentry of the land did menial service for him. WIio 
should carry Louis XIV.'s candle when he went to bed? w I'lt 
prince of the blood should hold the King’s '^lurtwhcn His Mi'St 
Chrisii.-m ALajesty changed that garment ?—tlu* Eiench mcMOirs 
of the . eventeenth century are full of such details and squabbles. 
The tradition is not yet evtinct in Europe. Any of you who 
were present, as myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the 
opening of our Crystal Palace in London, must have seen tW'O 
noble lords, great officers of the household, with ancient 
pedigrees, with embroidered coats, and stars on ihe.r breasts 
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and wands in their hands, walking backwards for near the space 
of a mile, while the Royal procession made its progress. Shall 
wc wonder—shall we be angry—shall we laugh at these old- 
world ceremonies? View them as you will, according to your 
mood; and with scorn or with respect, or with anger and 
sorrow, as your temper leads you. Up goes Gessler’s hat upon 
the pole. Salute that symbol of sovereignty with heartfelt 
awe; or with a sulky shrug of acquiescence, or w ith a grinning 
obeisance; or with a stout rebellious No—clap your own beaver 
down on your pate, and refuse to doff it to that spangled velvet 
and flaunting feather. I make no coinmcnt upon the spectators’ 
behaviour; all 1 say is, that Gessler's cap i<; still up m the 
markct-placc of Europe, and not a few folks arc still kneeling 
to It. 

Put clumsy High Dutch statues in place of the marbles of 
Versailles: fancy llcrrcnhauscn waterworks in place of those 
of Marly: spread the tables with Schweinskopf, Spccksuppe, 
Leberkuchen, and tlie like delicacies, in place of the French 
cuisrne f and fancy Frau von Kielrnansegge dancing with Count 
Kammerjunker Quinni, or singing French songs with the most 
awful German accent: imagine a coaise Versailles, and we 
have a Hanover before us. *' I am now got into the region of 
beauty," writes Mary Wortley, from Hanover, in ryiO, ‘'all 
the women have literally losy cheeks, snowy foreheads and 
necks, jel eyebrows, to which may generally he added coal-black 
hair. These pi i feclions never leave them to the day of their 
death, and have a very fine eflect by candlelight, but I could 
wish they were handsome with a little variety. They resemble 
one another as Mrs. Salmon’s C.'ourt of Great Rnlam, and are in 
as much danger of nielting away by too nearly approaching the 
fire." Thii sly ^^ary Wortley saw this painted seraglio of the 
first George at Hanover, the year after his accession to the 
British throne. There were great doings and feasts there. Here 
I^dy Mary saw George II. too. “1 can tell you, without 
flattery or parti.ilily," she says, " that our young prince has all 
the accomphshmc'iits that it is possible to have at his age, witli 
an air of spnghilmcss and understanding, and a something so 
very engaging in his behaviour that needs not the advantage of 
his rank to appear charming.” 1 find elsewhere similar pane¬ 
gyrics upon Frederick Prince of Wales, George II.'s .son , and 
upon George III., of course ; and upon George IV. in an eminent 
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'ifgtec. It was llie rule to be darzled by princes, and people’s 
<’y«*s winked quite honestly at tliat Royal radiance. 

The lilectoral C'ourt of Hanover was numerous ; pretty well 
iiaid, as times went; abo\c all, paid with a regularity which few 
other European Courts could Ijoast of. Perhaps you will be 
amused to know how the Electoral Court was composed. There 
were the princes of the house in the first class, m the second, 
the single field-marshal of the army (tlie coniingeiit was ]3,ooq, 
1 ‘ollnitz says, and the Elector had other 14,000 troo])s m his pay). 
Then follow, in due order, the authorities civil and military, the 
working privy councillors, the generals of cavalry and infantry, 
111 the third class , the high chamberlain, higli inarshals of the 
(*ourt, high masters of the liorse, the iiiajor-gcncralb of cavalry 
.ind infantry, in tlie fourth class ; down to tlie majors, the 
hofjunkcRj or pages, the secretaries or assessors, of the tenth 
class, of whom all were noble 

We find the innsU 1 of the horse had togo thalers of pay ; the 
high chainberl.iin, cooo—a th.alcr being about three shillings of 
our money. There were two chamberlains, and one for the 
Princess, fi\e gentlemen of the (liainbcr, and five gentlemen 
ii-ihcrs; eleven pages and personages to educate theac young 
noblemen- such as a governor, a preeeptor, a lecht-mcistcr or 
fencing-master, .and a d.incing ditto, this latter with a handsome 
s.ilary of 400 thalers. 'I'herc were three body and Court jahysi- 
cians, witli 800 and 500 thalers , a Court luibei, 600 thalers; a 
< 'ourt organist, two inusiknntcn ; four Eiench fiddlers ; tw'elve 
trunipctiTs, and a bugler ; so that there was plenty of music, 
jirofanc and pious, in Hanover. 'Ihere were ten chamber waiters, 
and twenty-four lacciueys in laery ; a niatlie-d’holel, and atten¬ 
dants of the kitchen , a rench cook , a body cook ; ten cooks; 
six cooks’ assistants ; two Bratcn masters, or masters of the 
roast — (one fancies enormous spits turning slowly, and the 
honest masters ol the roast beladhng the dripping), a pas'ry- 
baker, a pio-baker , and, finally, three scullions, at the modest 
remuneration of eleven thalers. In the sugar-chamber there 
■were four pastrycooks (for the ladies, no doubt): seven oificers 
in the w'lne and beer ccll.irs; four bread-bakers, and five 
men in the plate-room. 'I'herc w'erc 600 horses in the StTCne 
stables no loss than tw'cnty teams of princely carriage horses, 
eight to a team ; sixteen coachmen ; fourteen postillion*:; nine¬ 
teen ostlers, thirteen helps, besides smiths, camag>masters» 
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horsc-doctors, and other attendants of the stable. Tlic female 
attendants were not so numerous. 1 grieve to find but a dozen 
or fourteen of them about the IClcctoial premises, and only two 
washerwomen for all the Court. These functionaries had not 
so much to do .as in the piesent age. I own to finding .i 
pleasure in these small-beer chronicles. 1 like to people the old 
world with Its every-day figures and inhabitants—not so much 
with heroes fighting immeiisc battles and inspiring repulsed bat¬ 
talions to engage ; or statesmen locked up in darkling c.abincts and 
meditating ponderous l.iws or dire conspu.icies—as with people 
occupied with their every-day work or pleasure ; my lord and 
lady hunting m the fotest, cr dancing in the (.'oiiit, or bowing 
to their herene Highnesses a , they pass in to dinner , lohn Cook 
ami his prorossioii bringing ihi; ineal from the kitchen ; the jolly 
butlers be.anng in the flagons from the cellar ; the stout coach¬ 
man driving die ponelerous gilt w'aggoii, with eight cre.im- 
coloured horses in housings of scarlet \clvet and morocco 
liMiher: a postillion on the leadcis, and a pair or a half-doiten of 
running footmen scudding along by the side of the vehicle, with 
conical caps, long silver-headed maces, which tlic’y poised as they 
ran, and splendid jackets laced all over with silver ,ind gold. I 
fancy the citizens’ wives and their daughters looking out from the 
balconies; and the bnrgliiTi over thisr bcrr.ind nminm, rising 
up, c.ip m hanfl, .is the cavalcade parses thiongh the town with 
torch-bearers, tnimpeU rs blowing their lusty cheeks out, and 
squadrons of jack-boolcd hfeguardsmen, girt with shining 
cuirasses, and bestriding tlmndcring ch.irgers, escorting his 
liighncss’s coach from Hanover to 1 lerrenhausen , or halting, 
mayhap, at Madame Platen’s country house of Monplaisir. 
which hes half-way between the sunimcr-palacc and the 
Rcsidenz. 

Ill the good old times of which I am Heating, whilst common 
men were driven oft' by herds, and sold to fight the I''mix’ror's 
enemies on the Danube, or to bayonet King T.oui'i’s troops of 
common men on the Rlnne, noblemen passed from Court to 
Court, seeking service with one prince or the olhe*r, and naturally 
taking command of the ignoble vulgar of soldiery which battled 
and died almost without hope of promotion. Noble .adventuiers 
travelled from Court to Court in search of employment; not 
merely noble males, but noble females too ; ami if these latter 
W'cre beauties, and obtained the favourable notice of princes. 
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they stopped in the Courts, became the favourites of their Serene 
or Royal Highnesses ; and received great sums of money and 
splendid diamonds; and were promoted to be duchesses, 
marchionesses, and the like; and did not fall much m public 
esteem for the manner in which they won tlieir advancement. In 
this way Mademoiselle do Qudrouailles, a beautiful French lady, 
came to London, on a special mission of Louis XIV., and was 
adopted by our grateful country and sovereign, and figured 
as Duchess of Portsmouth. In this way the beautiful Auror.a 
of Kunigsniarck travelling about found favour iii the c>es of 
Augustus of Saxony, and became the mother of Marshal Saxe, 
who gave us a beating at Fontenoy; and in this manner the 
lovely sisters Kli^beth and Mclusina of Meisscnbacli (who had 
actually been driven out of Pans, whither they had travelled on 
a like errand, by the wise jealousy of the female favourite there 
in possession) journeyed to Hanover, and became favourites of 
the Serene house there rdgning. 

That beautiful Aurora von Konigsmarck and her brother are 
wonderful as types of bygone manners, and strange illustrations 
of the morals of old days. The Komgsmarcks were descended 
from an ancient noble family of Brandenburg, a branch of which 
passed into Sw'cdcn, where it enriched itself and produced 
several mighty men of valour. 

The founder of the race was Hans Clirlstof, a f.'mous warrior 
and plunderer of the Thirty Years’ War. One of Hans s sons, 
Otto, appeared as ambassador at the Court of Louis XIV., and 
had to make a Swedish speech at his reception before the Most 
Christian King. Otto was a famous dandy and warnor, but he 
forgot the speech, and what do you think he did? Far from 
being disconcerted, he recited a portion of the Swedish Cate¬ 
chism to His Most Christian Majesty and his Court, not one of 
whom understood his lingo with the exception of Iiis own suite, 
who liad to keep their gravity as best they might. 

Otto’s nephew, Aurora’s elder brother, Carl Johann of 
Konigsmarck, a favourite of Charles IL, a beauty, a dandy, a 
warrior, a rascal of more than ordinary mark, escaped but 
deserved being hanged in England, for the murder of Tom 
Tliynne of Longlcat. He had a little brother in Tendon with 
him at itiis time:—as great a beauty, os great a dandy, as great 
a villain as his elder. This lad, Philip of Konigsmarck, also 
was implicated in the affair; and perhaps it is a pity he ever 
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brought his pretty neck out of it. He went over to Hanover, 
and was soon appointed colonel of a regiment of I f. E. Highness's 
dragoons. In early life he had been page in the Court of Celle ; 
and It was said that he and the pretty Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
who by this time was married to her Cousin George the I'JIcctoral 
Prince, had been in love with each other as children. Their 
loves were now to be rcneivcd, not innocently, and to come to a 
fearful end. 

A biography of the wife of George I., by Doctor Doran, h.is 
lately appeared, and I confess I am astoimdcd .it the verdict 
which that writer has delwcrod, and at his accjuilt.*!! of this most 
unfortunate lady. That she liad a cold selfish hlvitine of a 
husband no one can doubt; hut that tlic bad husband had a 
bad wife is equally clear. She was married to hci cousin for 
money or convenience, as all ]iriaccsscs W'oie iiiairicd She w.ib. 
most bcaut'ful, lively, witty, accomplished: his bnii.'lity out¬ 
raged her: Ins silence and coldness chilled her; his cruelty 
insulted her. No wonder she did not love him. I low could 
love be a part of the conip.act in sucli a marriage as that ’ With 
this unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor creature licstowcd it 
on Philip of Konigsmarck, than whom a greater sc.amp docs not 
walk the history of the seventeenth century. A Inindred .and 
eighty years after the fellow was Ihni.'.t into his unknown graic, 
a Swedish professor lights iqion a box of letters m the University 
Library at Upsala, written by Philip and Dorothea to each other, 
and telling their miserable story. 

The bewitching Kunig:marck had conquered two female 
hearts in Hanover. Besides the Electoral Prince's lovely young 
wife Sophia Dorothea, Philip had inspired a passion in a hideous 
old Court lady, the Countess of Platen. The Princess seems to 
have pursued him with the fidelity of many years. Heaps of 
letters follow'ed him on his campaigns, and were answered hy 
the daring adventurer. 'Mie Princess wanted to fly with him ; 
to quit her odious husband at any rate. She besought her 
parents to receive her back, liad a notion of taking refuge in 
France, and going over to the Catholic religion , had ab.solutcIy 
packed her jewels for flight, and very likely arranged its details 
with her lover, in that last long night's interview, after which 
Philip of Konigsmarck was seen no more. 

Konigsmarck, inflamed with drink—there is scarcely any vice 
of which, according to bis own showing, this gentleman was not 
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a practitioner—bad boasted at a supper at Dresden of his inti< 
macy with the two Hanoverian ladies, not only with the Princess, 
but with another lady powerful in Hanover. The Countess 
Platen, the old favourite of the Elector, hated the young Elec¬ 
toral Princess. I'hc young lady had a lively wit, and constantly 
made fun of the old one. The Princess’s jokes were conveyed 
to the old Pliiten just as our idle words are carried about at 
this present day: and so they both hated each other. 

The characters in the tragedy, of which the curtain was now 
about to fall, are about as dark a set as eye ever rested on. 
There is the jolly Prince, shrewd, selfish, scheming, loving his 
cups and his case (I think his good-humour makes the tragedy 
but darker); his Princess, who speaks little, but observes all; 
his old painted Jezebel of a mistress; his son, the Electoral 
Prince, shrewd too, quiet, selfish, not ilMiumoured, and gene¬ 
rally silent, except when goaded into fury by the intolerable 
tongue of his ’ovely wife ; tiierc is poor Sophia Dorothea, with 
her coiiuetry .and hi‘i wrongs, and her passionate attachment to 
her scamp of a lover, and her wild imprudences, and her mad 
artifices, and her insane fidelity, and her furious jealousy 
regarding her husband (though she loathed and cheated him), 
and her prodigious falsehoods; and the coniul.inte, of course, 
into whose hands the letteis arc slipped ; and thi*re is Lothario, 
finally, than whom, as 1 have said, one can't imagine a more 
liandsonie, wicked, worthless reprobate. 

How that perverse fidelity of passion pursues the villain 1 
How madly true the woman is, and how asloundingly she 
lu-s ! She has bewitched two or three persons who have 
taken her up, and they won't believe in her wrong. Like 
Mary of Scotland, she finds adherents ready to conspire for 
her even in history, and people who have lo deal with her 
arc charmed, and fascinated, and bedevilled. How devotedly 
Miss Strickland has stood by Mary's innocence I Arc '.iiere 
not scores of ladies in this audience who persist in it loo? 
Innocent! I remember as a boy how a great party pirsibtcd 
in (Kxlaring Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. 
So was Helen of Greece innocent. She never ran av'ay with 
Paris, the dangerous young Trojan. Menclaus, her husband, 
ill-used lier; and there never was any siege of Troy at alL 
So was Bluebeard's wife innocent. She never peeped into 
the closet where the other wives were with then beads ofL 
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She never dropped the key, or stained it with blood; and her 
brothers were quite right in finishing Bluebeard, tlie cowardly 
brute ’ Yos, Caroline of Brunswick was innocent; and Madame 
Laffarge never poisoned her husband; and Mary of Scotland 
never blew up hers; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never 
unfaithful; and Eve never took the apple—it was a cowardly 
fabrication of the serpent's. 

George Louis has been held up to execration as a murderous 
Bluebeard, wliertMS the Electoral Prince had no share m the 
transaction in which Philip of Konigsinarck was scutfied out 
of this mortal same. 'Pho Prince was absent when the 
catastrophe came. The Princess had had a hundred warnings; 
mild hints from her husbard's parents; grim remonstrances 
frcMU himself—but took no mure heed of tins advice than such 
besotted poor wietches do. On the niglit of Sunday, the ist^ 
of July, Kunigsiiiarck paid a long visit to the Princess, 
and lelt her to get ready for flight. Her husband was away 
at Berlin; her carnages and horses were prepared and ready 
fur tlie elopement. Meanwhile, the spies of Countess Platen 
had brought the news to their mistress. She went to Ernest 
Augustus, and procun'd from the Elector an order for the 
arrest of the Swede. On the way by which he was to come, 
four guards wore eonimissiuncd to take him. Ho strove to 
cut his way through the four men, .ami woundecl niore than 
one of them. They fell upon him; cut him down; and, as 
he was lying wounded on the ground, the Countess, his 
enemy, whom he had bctiayed .iiul in'iiillcil, came out and 
beheld Iimi prostrate. He cursed her with his dying lips, 
and the furious woman stamped upun Ins mouth with her 
heel, lie was desp.aLchcd presently ; his body burnt the next 
day; and all traces of the man disaj^pcarcd. 'J ho guards who 
killed him were enjoined silence under si'vcre penalties. The 
Pnnces.s was reported to be ill m her apartments, from w'hich 
she was taken m October of the same year, being then eight* 
and-twenty years old, and consigned to the castle of Ablden, 
where she remained .i prisoner for no less than thirty-two years. 

A separation bad been pronounced previously betw'ccn her and 
her husband. .She w.is called henceforth the ' ‘ Princess of 
Ahldcn,” and her silent husband no more ullcred her name. 

Four years after the Konigsmarck catastrophe, Ernest 
Augustus, the first Elector of Ilanovcr, died, and George 
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Louis, his son, reigned in his stead. Sixteen years he reigned 
in Hanover, after which he became, as we know, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
The wicked old Countess Platen died in the year 1706. She 
had lost her sight, but nevertheless the legend says that she 
constantly saw Kunigsmarck's ghost by her wicked old bed. 
And so there w'.as an end of her. 

Ill the year 1700 the little Duke of Gloucester, the last of poor 
Queen Anne's children, died, and the folks of Hanover straight¬ 
way became of prodigious importance in England. 'I he Elec- 
tress Sophiti was declared the next in succession to the English 
throne. George Louis was created Duke of Cambridge; grand 
deputations were scut over from our country to Deutschland; 
1 ut Queen Anne, whose weak heart hankered after her relatives 
at Saint Germains, never could be got to allow her cousin, the 
lilcctor Duke of Cambridge, to come and pay his respects to 
Her Majesty, and take his scat in her House of Peers. Had 
the Queen lasted a month longer ; had the English Tories been 
as bold and resolute as they were clever and crafty; had the 
Prince whom the nation loved and pitied been equal to his 
fortune, George Louis had never talked German in Saint James's 
Chapel Royal. 

When the crown did come to George Louis he was in no hurry 
about putting it on. He waited at home for awhile, took an 
affecting farewell of his dear Hanover and Herrcnliaiiseii; and 
set out in the most leisurely manner to ascend “the throne of 
Ills ancestors,” as ho called it in his first speech to Parliament. 
He brought with him a compact body of Germans, whose society 
he loved, and whom he kept round the Royal person. He had 
his faithful German chambeilains , his German secretaries ; his 
negroes, captives of Ins bow and spear in Turkish wars; his two 
ugly elderly German favourites, Mesdaincs of Kielniansegge 
and Schulcnbcrg, whom lie created respectively Countess of 
Darlington and Duchess of Kendal. The Duchess was tall, and 
lean of stature, and hence was irreverently nicknamed the V 1} < 
pole. I’he Countess was a large-sized noblewoman, and this 
elevated personage was denominated the Elephant, Both of 
tlK'sc ladies loved Hanover and its delights ; clung round the 
linden trees of the great Ilerrcnhauscn avenue, and at first would 
not quit the place. Schulcnbcrg, in fact, could not come on 
account of her debts; but finding the Maypole would not come. 
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the Elephant packed up her trunk and slipped out of Hanover, 
unwieldy as she was. On this the Maypole straightway put 
herself m motion, and followed her beloved (icorge Louis. One 
seems to be speaking of Captain Macheath, and Polly, and 
Lucy. The King we had selected; the courtiers who came in 
his train ; the English nobles who came to welcome him, and 
on many of whom the shrewd old cynic turned his back—I 
protest it is a wonderful satincal picture. I am a citiren waiting 
at Greenwich pier, say, and crying hurrah for King George; 
and yet I can scarcely keep my countenance, and help laughing 
at the enormous absurdity of this advent! 

Here w'c arc, all on our knees. Here is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prostrating himself to the He.id of his C’hurch, with 
Kiclmanscgge and Schulcnberg with their ruddled cht'cks grin¬ 
ning behind the Defender of the Faith. Here is my Lord Duke 4 
of ifarlborough kneeling too, the greatest warrior of all times; 
he who betrayed King William—betrayed King James II.— 
betrayed Queen Anne—betr.iyed England to the French, the 
Elector to the Preteiidci, llie Pietcndcr to the Elector; and 
here arc my Lords Oxford .and Uoliugbroke, the latter of whom 
has just tiipped up the heels of the foimcr; and if a month's 
more time luid been allowed him, would have had King Janies 
at Westminster. The great Whig gentlemen made their bows 
and cong( 5 es with piopcr decorum and ci ioniony; but yonder 
keen old schemer knows the value of their loyalty. " Loyalty," 
lie must think, "as applied to me—it is .absurd ! 'Ihere arc 
hfty nearer heirs to the throne tlian I am. I am but an accident, 
and you fine Whig gentlemen take me for your own sake, not 
for mine. You Tones hate me; you archbishop, smirking on 
your knees, and prating about Ileavea, you know I don’t care a 
fig for your Thirty-mne Articles, and can’t understand a word of 
your stupid sermons. You, my Lords Polingbroke and Oxford 
—^you know you Wf re conspiring against me a month ago; and 
you, my I^rrl Duke of Marlborough—you would sell me or any 
man else, if you found your advantage in it. Cotm*, my good 
Mclusina, come, my honest .Sophia, let us go into my private 
room, and have some oysters and some Klnnc wine, and some 
pipes afterwards . let us make the best of our situation; let us 
take what we can get, and leave these bawling, brawling, lying 
English to shout, and fight, and cheat, m their own way!" 

If Swift had not been committed to the statesmen of the 
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losing Side, what a fine satirical picture we might have had of that 
general mtive qui peut amongst the Tory party I How mum 
the Tories became; liow the House of Lords and House of 
Commons chopped round; and how decorously the majorities 
welcomed King George 1 

Bolingbroke, making his last speech in the House of Lords, 
{lointed out the shame of the I’ceragc, where several lords 
concurred to condemn in one general vote all that they had 
approved in former parliaments by many particular resolutions. 
And so ihcir conduct was shameful. St, John had the best of 
the argument, but the worst of the vote. Bad times were come 
for him. He talked philosophy, and professed innocence. He 
courted retirement, and was ready to meet persecution : but, 
Ij^*nring that honest Mat Prior, who had been recalled Irom 
Pans, was about to peach regarding the past transactions, the 
philosopher bolted, and took th.at magnificent head of h.s out 
of the ugly reach of the axe. Oxford, the lazy and good- 
humoured, had more courage, and awaited the storm at home. 
He and Mat Prior both had lodgings in the 'Power, and both 
brought their heads safe out of that dangerous menagerie. 
When Atterbury w'a.s carried off to the same den a few vears 
afterwards, and it was asked, what next should be done with 
him? "Done with him? Fling him to llie lions," Cadogan 
said, Marlborough's lieutenant. But the Biitish lion of ilioce 
days did not care much for drinking the blood of peaceful peers 
and poets, or crunching the bones of bishops. Only four men 
were e.\ecuted in London for the rebellion of 1715 , and twenty- 
two in Lancashire. Above a thousand t.ikcii m arms submitted 
10 the King’s mercy, and petitioned to be transported to ITis 
Majesty's colonies in America. I have heard that their de¬ 
scendants took the loyalist side m the disputes which arose 
sixty years after. It is pleas.mt to find that a fiiend of ours 
worthy Dick Steele, was for letting off the rebels with the r 
lives. 

As one thinks of what might have been, how amusing ilie 
speculation is ! Wc know how the doomed Scottish gentlemen 
came out at Ta>rd Mar's summons, mounted the white cockade, 
that has been a flow'cr of sad poetry ever since, and lallicd 
round the lil-onicncd Stuart standard at Bracniar. Mar, n ith 
8000 men, and but 1500 opposed to him, might have 'l.-iven 
the enemy over the Tweed, and taken possession of tlu' whole 
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of Scotland ; but that the Pretender's Duke did not venture to 
move when the day was his own. Edinburgh Castle might 
have been in King James’s hands , but that the men who were 
to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and 
armed tw'o hours too late at the rendezvous under the castle 
wall. There was sympathy enough in the town—the projected 
attack seems to have been known there—Lord Mahon quotes 
Sinclair's account of a gonllemaii not concerned, who told 
Sinclair, that he was m a house that evening where eighteen of 
them wore drinking, as the facetious landlady said, " pow'dering 
their hair," for the attack on the casik*. Suppose they had not 
stopped to powder their hair? Edinburgh Castle, and town, 
and all Scotland were King lames's. 'J’he North of England 
ris'*s, and marches over IJainet Heath upon T.ondon. W>nd- 
haiii IS up in Somersetshire; Packington in Worcestershire ,* 
and \'ivian in Cornw'all. The Elector of Hanover and his 
hideous mistresses pack up the plate, and perhaps the Ciowii 
jewel'., in I^ondon, and arc off, v/tt Harwich .and Hclvoetsluys, 
lor dear old Deutschland 'I he King—Cod sa\e him '—lands 
at Dover, with tumultuous applause , shouting multitudes, roar¬ 
ing c.innon, the Duke of Marlhoroiigli weeping tears of j'oy, and 
all the bishops kneeling m the miid. In a few jt'ars mass is 
said in Saint Paul's ; matins and \c'sperj .ire sung in York Min¬ 
ster , and Doctor Swift is turned out of ins stall and deanery 
house at e>amt Patrick's to give place to Faiher Dominic from 
Salamanca, All these changes were possible then, and once 
thirty years afterwards—all this we might have had but for llie 
pu/vnn jaciu, that little toss of powder for the hair 

which the Scotch conspirators stopped to nke at the tavern 
You understand the dustmction I would draw between history 
—of w'liich I do not aspire to be an I'xpounder—and manners 
and life such ns these sketches would describe. The rebellion 
breaks out in the North; its story is before you in a hundred 
volumes, in none more fairly than m the excellent narrative of 
Ixird Mahon. The clans are up m Scotland, Derwentwater, 
Nithsdalc, and Forster are in arms in Northumberland -these 
are matters of history, for which you are referred to the due 
chroniclers. The Guards are set to watch the streets, and pre¬ 
vent the people wearing white roses. I read presently of a 
couple of soldiers almost flogged to death for wearing oak 
boughs in their hats on the 29th of May—another badge of the 
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beloved Stuarts. It is with these we have to do, rather than 
the marches and battles of the armies to which the poor fellows 
belonged—with statesmen, and how they looked, and how they 
lived, rather than with measures of State, which belong to 
history alone. For example, at the close of the old Queen’s 
reign, it is known that the Duke of Marlborough left the king¬ 
dom—after what menaces, after what prayers, lies, bribes 
offered, taken, refused, accepted ; after what dark doubling and 
tacking, let history, if she can or dare, say. The Queen dead: 
who so eager to return as my Lord Duke ? Who shouts Clod 
save the King! so lustily as the great conqueror of Blenheim 
and kfalplaqiiet? (By the way, he wall send over some more 
money for the Pretender yet, on the sly.) Who lays bis hand 
«.>n his blue ribbon, and lifts his eyes more gracefull} to Heaven 
than this hero^ He makes a quasi-trmmphol entiance into 
London, by Temple Bar, in his enormous gilt coach—and the 
enormous gilt coach breaks down somewhere by Chancery 
Lane, and His Highness is obliged to get another. There it is 
we have him. We are with the mob in the crowd, not with the 
great folks in the procession. We are not the Historic Muse, 
but her Ladyship's attendant, tale-bearer —valet de chainhre — 
for whom no man is a hero ; and, as yonder one steps from his 
carriage to the next handy conveyance, we take the number of 
the hack; we look <all over at his stars, ribbons, embroidery; 
we think within ourselves, O you uuf.itliomable schemer! O you 
warrior invincible! O you beautiful smiling Judas! What 
master would you not kiss or betray? What traitor's head, 
blackening on the spikes on yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of 
the treason which has worked under your periwig ? 

We have brought our Georges to London city, and if we 
would behold its aspect, may see it in Hogarth’s lively perspec¬ 
tive of Chcapsidc, or read of it in a hundred contemporari' 
books which paint the manners of that age. Our dear old Spe - 
tator looks smiling upon the streets, with their innumerable 
signs, and describes them with his charming humour. '*Our 
streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red Lions, 
not to mention Flying Pigs and Hogs in Armour, with cilier 
creatures more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Afric.!.'’ 
A few of Jiesc quaint old figures still remain in London town. 
You may still see there, and over its old hostel in Ludgate Hill, 
the “Belle Sauvage" to whom the Spectator so pleasantly 
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alludes in that paper; and who was, probably, no other than 
the sweet American Pocahontas, wlio rescued from death the 
daring Captain Smith. There is the “ Lion's Head," down 
whose jaws the Spectator's own letters were passed ; and over a 
great banker's in Fleet Street, the effigy of the wallet, which the 
founder of the firm bore w'hen he came into T.ontlon a country 
boy. People this street, so ornamented, with crowds of sw inging 
chairmen, with servants bawling to clear the way, with Mr. 
Dean in his cassock, his lacquey marching before him , or Mrs. 
Dinah in her sack, tripping to chapel, her fooiboy carrying her 
Ladyship's great prayer-book ; with itinerant tradesmen singing 
their hundred cncs (I remember forty years ago, as boy in 
London City, a score of cheery familiar cries that are silent now). 
Fancy the beaux thronging to the chocolatc-houscs, tapping 
their .snuff-boxes as they issue thence, their periwigs appearing ^ 
over the red curtains. Fanev .Saccharissa, beckoning and smiling 
from the upper window's, and a crowd of soldiers biawling and 
bustling at the door—gentlemen of the Life (iuards, clad in 
scarlet, with blue facings, and laced with gold at the seams; 
gentlemen of the Horse Grenadiers, in tlieir caps of sky-blue 
cloth, with the garter embroidered on the front in gold and 
silver ; men of the Halberdiers, in their long red coats, as bluff 
Harry left them, with thmr ruff and vehet fiat caps. Perhaps 
the King’s Majesty lumscif is going to Samr James’s as we pass. 

If he is going to Pailiamciit, he is m his coach-and-cight, sur¬ 
rounded by Ins guards and the high officers of his crown. 
Otherwise His Maj'esty only uses a chan, with six footmen 
w'alking before, and six yeomen of the guard at the sides of the 
sedan. The officers in w'aiting follow the King in coaches. It 
must be rather slow work. 

Our Spectator and TatleroxQ full of delightful glimpses of the 
town life of those days. In the company of that charming 
guide, we may go to the opera, the comedy, the pupiiei-show, 
the auction, even the cockpit: we can take boat at 'rem])le 
Stairs, and accompany Sir Roger de Coverlcy and Mr. Spee- 
tator to Spring Garden—it w'ill be called Vauxhall a few years 
hence, w hen Hogarth will paint for it. Would you not like to 
step back into the past, and be introduced to Mr. Addison?— 
not the Right Honourable Joseph Addison, Ksquirc, Cieorge I.’s 
Secretary of State, but to the delightful paintei of contemporary 
manners ; the man who, when in good-humour himself, w as the 
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plc.isanlcst companion in all England. I should like to go into 
Lockit's with him, and drink a bowl along with Sir R. Steele 
(\vho has just been knighted by King George, and who does 
not hapi^en to have any money to pay his share of the reckon* 
ing), 1 should not care to follow Mr. Addison to his secretary's 
oificc 111 Whitehall. There we get into politics. Our business 
IS pleasure, and the tow'n. and the coffee-house, and the theatre, 
.and the Mall. Delightful Spectator' kind friend of leisure 
hours ' happy companion ! true Christian gentleman! How 
nmcli greater, bettor, you are than the King Mr. Secretary 
kneels to! 

You can have foreign testimony about old-world London if 
you like; and iny before-qiioteil friend, Charles Louis, Uaron 
de Pollnitz, will conduct us to it. 

" A man of sense," says he, " or a fine gentleman, is never at 
a loss for company in I.ondon, and this is the way the latter 
passes his time He rises late, jiiits on a frock, and, leaving 
his sword at home, takes liis caue, and goes where he pleases. 
The Park is commonly the place where he walks, because 'tis 
the Exchange for men of quality. 'Tis the same thing as the 
Tuileries at Pans, only tlie P.irk has a ccrlaui beauty of sim- 
]')!icily which cannot lie desenbed. The grand walk is called 
the Alall, is full of people at every hour of the day, but especially 
.It morning and evening, when their Majesties often walk witb 
ihe Royal family, who are attended only by a half-dozen yeo¬ 
men of the gUiird, and permit all persons to walk at the same 
tune with them. TJic ladies and gentlemen always appear in 
ncli dresses, for the English, w-ho, twenty years ago, did not 
wear gold lace but in their army, are now embroidered and 
bedaubed as much as the French. I speak of persons of 
quality; for the citizen still contents himself with a suit of fine 
cloth, a good hat and wig, and fine linen. Everybody is well 
clothed here*, and even the beggars don't make so ragged an 
appearance as they do elsewhere." 


After our friend, the man of quality, has had his morning or 
undre*;s walk in the Mall, he goes home to dress, and then 
saunters to some coffee-house or chocolate-house frequentt d by 
the persons he would see. 

*' For tis a rule with tlic English to go once a day at least to 
houses of this sort, where they talk of business and news, read 
the papers, and often look at one another without opening 
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their lips. And 'tis veiy well they arc so mute: for ,were they 
all as talkative as people of other nations, the coffee-houses 
^vould be intolerable, and there would be no hearing what one 
man said where they are so many. The chocointe-house in 
Saint J.unes’s Street, where I go every morning to pass away 
the time, is always so full that a man can scarce turn about 
m It.” 

Delightful as London city was, King (ieorge L liked to be 
out of U as much as ever he could ; and when there, passed all 
his time with his Germans. It was with them as with Bluchcr, 
a hundred years afterwards, when the bold old Reiter lookccl 
down from Saint Paul's and sighed out, “Was fur Plunder!" 
The German women plundered , the (German sccrelanes plun¬ 
dered , the Gorman cooks and intcndants plundered , even 
Mustaph.i and Mihomot, the Gorman negroos, had a share of 
the booty, lake what you can get, was the old monarch's 
maxim, lie was not a lofty monarch, certainly: he was not 
a pnlron of the fine arts : but he was not a hypocrite, he was 
not revongofiil, he was not extr-avagant. Though a de.spot in 
llanovor, he was a moderate ruler in Mngland. IIis aim was 
to leave it to itself, as much as possible, and to live out of n as 
much as he could. Ilis heart was in Hanover. WJien taken 
ill on his last journey, as he was pa.s‘!ing thiough Holland, he 
thrust his livid head out of the coach-window, and gasped out, 
“ Osnaburg, Osnaburg! '* He w'as more than fifty years of age 
when he came amongst us we took him because we wanted 
him, because he .served our turn ; we laughed at his uncouth 
German ways, and sneered at him. He look our loyalty for 
what It was worth ; laid hands on what money he could ; kepi 
us assuredly from Popery and wooden shoes. I, for one, would 
have been on his side m those da3rs. Cynical and selfish as he 
was, he w'as better than a king out of Saint Germains witJi the 
French King's orders in his pocket, and a swarm of Jesuits in 
his tram. 

'I he Fates are supposed to interest themselves about Royal 
personages ; and so this one had omens and prophecies specially 
regarding him. He w'as said to lie much disturbed at a 
prophecy that he should die very soon after his wife ; and .sure 
enough, pallid Death, having seized upon the luckless Princess 
in her castle of Ahiden, presently pounced upon H.M. King 
George I., in his travelling chariot, on the Hanover road. What 
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postillion can outride that pale horseman ? It is said, George 
promised one of his left-handed widows to come to her after 
dentil, if leave were granted to him to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon ; and soon after his demise, a great raven actually flying 
or hopping in at the Duchess of Kendal’s window at Twickenh.tm, 
she chose to imagine the King's spirit inhabited these plumes, 
and took special care of her sable visitor. Aflccting metem¬ 
psychosis—funcreaJ Royal bird? How pathetic is the idea of the 
Duchess weeping over it! When this chaste addition to our 
Knglish aristocracy died, all her jewels, her plate, her plunder, 
went over to her relations in Hanover. 1 wonder whether her 
heirs took the bird, and whether it is still flapping its wings over 
Herrenhausen! 

The days are over in England of that strange religion of king- 
worship, when priests flattered princes in the Temple of God ; 
when servility was held to be ennobling duty ; when beauty and 
youth tried eagerly for Royal favour ; and woman's shame was 
held to be no dishonour. Mended morals and mended manners 
in Couits and people arc among the priceless consequences of 
the freedom which George I. came to rescue and secure. He 
kept his compact with his English subjects ; and if he escaped 
no more than other men and monarchs from the vices of his age, 
at least we may thank him for preserving and transmitting the 
liberties of ours. In our free air. Royal and humble homes 
have alike been puriflcd ; and Truth, the birthright of high and 
low among us, which quite fearlessly judges our greatest person¬ 
ages, can only speak of them now in words of respect and 
regard. There arc stains in the portrait of the first George, and 
traits in it which none of us need admire ; but among the nobler 
features are justice, courage, moderation—and these we may 
recognise ere wc turn the picture to the wall. 
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O N the afternoon of the 14th of June, 1727, two horsemen 
miglit h.i\e been perceived galloping along the road from 
Chelsea to Richmond. The foremost, eased m the jackboots of 
the i^criod, was a broad-faced, jolly-looking, and very corpulent 
cavalier; hut, by the manner in which he urged his horse, you 
might see that he w.is a bold as well as a skilful rirlcr. Indeed, 
no man loved sport better; and in the hunting-fields of Norfolk, 
no squire rode more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ringwood 
and Sweetlips more lustily, than he who now thundered over the 
Richmond road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked to see the 
owner of the mansion. The mistress of the house and her ladies, 
to whom our friend was admitted, said he could not be intro¬ 
duced to the master, however pressing the business might be. 
I'he master was asleep after his dinner; he always slept after 
his dinner: and woe be to the person W'ho intenupted him < 
Nevertheless, our stout friend of the jackboots put the affrighlcd 
ladies aside, opened the foibidden door of the bedroom, wheicn 
upon the bed lay a little gentleman ; and here the eager messenger 
knelt down in his jackboots. 

He on the bed started up, and with many oaths and a strong 
German accent asked who was there, and who dared to disturb 
him? 

“I am Sir Robeit Walpole," said the messenger. The 
awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. *' I Jiave the 
honour to announce to your Majesty that your R0y.1I father. 
King George 1 ., died at Osnaburg, on Saturday last, the loili 
instant." 

'* Dat is one bit; lie!" roared out His Sacred Majesty King 
George II.: but Sir Robert Walpole stated the fact, and from 
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that day until threc-and-thirty years after. George, the second 
of the name, ruled over England. 

How the King made away with his father's will under the 
astonished nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; how he was 
a choleric little sovereign; how he shook his fist in the face of 
his father's courtiers; how he kicked his coat and wig about in 
his rages, and called everybody thief, liar, rascal, with whom he 
differed,—^you will read m all the history books, and how he 
speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself with the bold Minister, 
whom he had hated during his father's life, and by whom he 
was served during fifteen years of his own with admirable 
prudence, fidelity, and success. But for Sir Robert Walpole, 
we should have had the Pretender back again. But for his 
obstinate love of peace, we should have had wars, which the 
nation was not strong enough nor united enough to endure. 
But for Ills resolute counsels and good-humoured resistance, we 
might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian 
regimen over ub • wc should have had revolt, commotion, want, 
and tyrannous misrule, in place of a quarter of a century of peace, 
freedom, and material prosperity, such as the country never 
enjoyed, until that corrupter of parliaments, that dissolute tipsy 
cynic, that courageous lover of peace and liberty, that great 
citizen, patriot, and statesman governed it. In religion he was 
little better than a heathen ; cracked ribald joke-i at bigwigs and 
bishops, and laughed at High Church and Low. in private 
life the old pagan revelled m the lowest pleasures: he passeil 
lus Sundays tippling at Richmond; and his holidays bawling 
after dogs, or boozing at Houghton with boon> over beef and 
punch. He cared for letters no more than his master did. he 
judged human nature so meanly that one is ashamed to have to 
own that he was right, and that men could be corrupted by 
means so base. But, with his hireling House of Common s, he 
defended liberty for us; with his incredulity he kept Cl iirch- 
ciaft down. There were parsons at Oxford as doublc-ile.jling 
and dangerous .as any priests out of Rome, and he routed tlicm 
both. He gave Englishmen no conquests, but he gave them 
peace and case and freedom ; the Three per Cents nearly at par ; 
and wheat at five and six and twenty shillings a quarter. 

It was lucky for us that our first Georges were not 
more high-minded men; especially fortunate that they loved 
Hanover so much as to leave England to have licr own way; 
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Our chief troubles began when we got a King \iho gloried in 
the name of Briton, and, being born in the country, proposed 
to rule it. He was no more fit to govern Kngland than his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, wlio did not try. It was 
righting Itself during their occupation. The dangerous noble 
old spirit of Cavalier loyalty was dying out; the stately old 
English High Church was emptying itself; the questions drop¬ 
ping which, on one side and the other—the side of loyalty, 
prerogative, Church, and king,—the side of right, truth, civil 
and religious freedom,—h.id set generations of brave men in 
nrms. By the time when Ccorge HI. came to the throne the 
combat between loyalty and liberty was come to an end , and 
Charles Edward, old, tipsy, and childless, was dying in Italy. 

Those who arc curious about European Court history of 
the last age know the mcmoii‘< of the Alargravinc of Bayrcutli, 
and what a court was that of Berlin, where George IT's cousins 
ruled sovereign. Frederick the Great’s f.uher knocked down 
his sons, daughters, officers of state; he kidnapped big men 
all Europe over to make gienadiers of: his feasts, his parades, 
his wine-partics, his tobacco-parties, are all described. Jona¬ 
than Wild the Great in lingiiage, pleasures, and behaviour is 
scarcely more delicate than this German <>ovenMgn. I.ouis XV., 
his life, and reign, and doings, are told in a thousand French 
memoirs. Oiir (Jeorge II , at least, w'.is not a worse king than 
his neighbours. He claiiiied and took the Royal cvcmption 
from doing right which sovereigns assumed. A dull little man 
of low tastes he appears to us in England; yet Hervey tells 
us that this choleric prince was a great scntinientilist, and 
that bis letters—of which he wrote prodigious quantities - 
w'cre quite dangerous m their powers of fascination. He kept 
his sentimentalities for his Germans and hib queen. With u$ 
Flnglish, he never cliosc to be familiar. He has been accused 
of avarice, yet he did not give much money, and did not leave 
much behind him. He did not love the fine arts, but he did 
not pretend to love them. He was no more a hypocute about 
religion than his father. He judged men by a low standard; 
yet, w'llh such men as were near him, was he wrong in judging 
as he did? He readily detected lying and flattery, and liars 
and flatterers were perforce his companions. Had he been 
more of a dupe he might have been more amiable. A dismal 
experience made him cynical. No boon w'as it to him to be 
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clcar-sightcd, and sec only selfishness and flattery round about 
him. Wliat could Walpole tell him about his Lords and 
Commons, but that they were all venal? Did not his clergy, 
his courtiers, bring him the same story? Dealing with men 
and women in his rude sceptical way, he came to doubt about 
honour, male and female, about patriotism, about religion. 
“ He IS wild, but he flghts like a man,” George I., the taciturn, 
said of his son and successor. Courage George II. certainly 
had. 'Die Electoral Frincc, at the head of his father’s con¬ 
tingent, had approved himself a good and brave soldier under 
Eugene and Marlborough. At Oudenarde be specially dis¬ 
tinguished himself. At Malplaquct the other claimant to the 
English throne won but little honour. There was always a 
question about James’s courage. Neither then in Flanders, 
nor uFterwards in his own ancient kingdom of Scotland, did 
the luckless Pretender show much resolution. But dapper 
little George had a famous tough spirit of his own, and fought 
like a 'Irojan. He called out his brother of Prussia W'ilh 
sword and pistol, and I wish, for the interest of romancers 
iii genera], that tliat famous duel could liavc taken place. 
T he tv\ o sovereigns hated each other with all their might; 
tlicii seconds were nppointeil; the place of meeting was 
settled; and the duel was only prevcntid by strong repre¬ 
sentations matle to the two, of the European laughter W'hich 
would liavc been caused by such a transaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapper George at wai, it is certain that 
he demeaned himself like a little nun of valour. At Dettingcn 
his horse ran away with him, and with difficulty was stopped 
from canying him into the enemy’s lines. The King, dismount¬ 
ing from the fiery quadniped, said bravely, “ Now I know I 
shall not mii away ; ” and placed himself at the head of the foot, 
driiw his sword, brandishing it at the wliolc of the French .'irray, 
and calling out to his own men to come on, in bad Englis'i, but 
W'itli the most famous pluck and spint. In '45, when the 
Pres coder was at Derby, and many people began to look pale, 
the King never lost his courage—not he. "Pooh! d^n’t talk 
to me that stuff!" he said, like a gallant little pnnee as he was, 
and never for one nionicnt allowed his equanimity, 01 his busi¬ 
ness, or his pleasures, or his travels, to be disturbed. On public 
festivals he always appeared in the hat and coat hv' wore on 
the famous day of Oudenarde; and the people laughed, but 
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kindly, at the odd old garment, for bravery never goes out of 
fashion. 

In private life the Prince showed himself a worthy descendant 
of his father. In this respect, so much has been said about the 
First George's manners, that we need not enter into a description 
of the son's German harem. In 1705 ho married a princess 
remarkable for beauty, for cleverness, for laarning, for good 
temper—one of the truest and fondest wives ever prince was 
blessed with, and who loved him and was faithful to him, and 
be, in his coarse fashion, loved her to the last. It must be told 
to the honour of Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time when 
Geiman princes thought no more of changing their religion than 
you of altering your cap, she lefuscd to give up Protestantism 
fur the other creed, although an archduke, after\v.irds to be an 
Emperor, was ofTered to hc^r for a bridegroom. Her I’rotestant* 
relations in Tierhn were angry at her rebellious spirit; it was 
they who tried to convert her (it is droll to think that Ercdcriek 
the Great, who had 110 religion at all, was known for a long 
time in England ns the Protestant hero), and these good 
Protestants set upon Caroline a certain Fatlier Urban, a very 
skilful Jesuit, and famous winner of souls. But she routed the 
Jesuit; and she refused diaries VI. ; and she married the little 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, whom she tended with love, and 
with every manner of sacrifice, w ith artful kindness, with tender 
flattery, with entire self-devotion, thenceforward until her life's 
end. 

When George I. made his first visit to Hanover, his son was 
appointed Regent during the Royal absence. I 3 ut this honour 
was never again conferred on the I’rinco of Wales ; he and his 
father fell out presently. On tlic occasion of the christening of 
his second son, a Royal row took place, and the Prince, shaking 
his fist in the Duke of Newcastle's face, uillcd him a rogue, and 
provoked his august father. He and hi.s wife were turned out of 
Saint James's, and their princely children taken from them, by 
order of the Royal head of the family. Father and mother wept 
piteously at parting from their little ones. 'Ihc young ones 
sent some cherries, with their love, to Papa and Mamma, the 
parents watered the fruit with tears. They had no tears thirty- 
iivc years afterwards, when Prince Frederick died—their eldest 
son, their heir, their enemy. 

The King called his daughter-in-law “ cette diablesse Madame 
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la Princcssc.” The frequenters of the latter's Court were for¬ 
bidden to appear at the King's: their Royal Highnesses going 
to I 3 atli, wc read how the courtiers followed them thither, and 
paid that liomngc m Somersetshire which was forbidden in 
London. That phrase of ‘'cette diablessc Madame la Prin- 
ecsse " explains one cause of the wrath of her Royal papa. She 
was a very clever woman: she had a keen sense of humour: 
she had a dreadful tongue: she turned into ridicule the 
antiquated sultan and his hideous harem. She wrote savage 
Jetters about him home to members of her family. So. drnen 





out from the Royal presence, the Prince and Princess set up for 
themselves in Leicester Fields, "where,” says W.ilpolo, ‘ ihc 
most promising of the young gentlemen of the next party and 
the prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed tht new 
Court." Besides Leicester House, tliey had their lodge at 
Richmond, frequented by some of the pleasantest conip.iny of 
those days. There were the Herveys, and Chesterfield, and 
little Mr Pope from Twickenham, and with him, sonu tunes, 
the savage Dean of Saint Patrick’s, and quite a bevy of young 
ladies whose pretty faces smile on us out of history. 1 lu.re was 
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Lepell, famous in ballad song; and the saucy charming Afary 
licllcndcn, who would have none of the Prince of Wales’s line 
compliments, who folded her arms across her breast, and bade 
H.K.H keep off; and knocked his purse of guineas into his 
face, and told him she was tired of seeing him count them. He 
was nut an august monaich, this Augustus. Walpole tells how. 
one night at the Roy.U card-table, the playful princesses pullcil 
a chair away from under Lady Delor.iine, who, in revenge, 
pulled the King’s from under him, so that His Majesty fell on 
the carpet. In whatever posture one secs this Ko^.a! George, he 
is ludicrous somehow ; even at Detlingen, where he fought so 
bravely, his figure is absurd— l illing out in his broken English, 
and lunging with his rapier, hke .1 foncing-niaslcr. In contem¬ 
porary caneatiires, George's scni, "the Hero of Cullodcn," is 
also made an object of consideiable fun, as w’ltness the preceding • 
picture of him defeated by the I'rench (1757) at llastcnbeck. 

I refrain to quote from W'alpolc regarding George—for those 
eh liming volumes nrc m the hands of all who love the gossip of 
the last century. Nothing c.in be more cheery than Horace’s 
letters. Piddles sing allllirough thorn wa'c-lighls, fine dresses, 
fine jokes, fine plate, fine evjiiipages, glitter and sparkle there ; 
never was such a brilliant, j'lggiug, smirking Vanity Fair as that 
llirougli which he leads us. Hervey, the next great authority, 

IS a darker spirit. About him there is soim thing frightful: a 
fi-vv ycais since hib heirs ojiencd the hd of the Ickvvorth box ; it 
was as if a J’ompeii was opened to us —the last ctmtury dug up, 
with Its temples .md its games, its chariots, its public places-- 
liipanaria. Wandering through that city of tlie dead, that 
die.ulfully selfish time, tiirough those godless intrigues and 
feasts, througli those crowds, pushing, and eager, and strug¬ 
gling—rouged, and Ijing, and fawning- 1 have wanted some 
one to be friends with 1 have s.iul to friends conversant with 
that history, " Sho v me some good person about that t.ourt; 
find me, among those scllish coin tiers, those dissolute gay 
people, some one being that I can love and rcg.inl." ’I here is 
that strutting little .sultan George II. ; there is that Imiich- 
backed beetle-browed Lord C'hcsterfield . theie is John Hervey, 
with his deadly smile, and gliastly painted face—I li.ite themi 
'I’licre is Hoadly, cringing from one bishojirie to another; 
vendor comes little Mr. Pope from Twickenham, vvitli his 
iitend the Irish Dean, in his new cassock, bowing, too, but with 

n 2 
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rage flashing from under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and 
bate quivering in his smile. Can you be fond of these? Of 
Pope 1 might; at least I might love his genius, his wit, his 
greatness, his sensibility—with a certain conviction that at some 
fancied slight, some sneer which he imagined, he would turn 
upon me and stab me. Can you trust the Queen ? She is not 
of our order • their very position makes kings and queens lonely. 
One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable woman has. To 
that she is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. 
Save her husband, she really cares for no created being. She is 
good enough to her children, and even fond enough of them; 
but she would chop them all up into little pieces to please him. 
In her intercourse with all around her she was perfectly kind, 
gracious, and natural: but friends may die, daiighlcis may 
depart, she will be as perfectly kind and gracious to the next set. 
If the King wants her, she will smile upon him, be she ever so 
sad ; and walk with him, be she ever so w'cnry; and laugh at 
his brutal jokes, be she m ever so much pain of body or heart. 
Caroline’s devotion to her husband is a prodigy to read of. 
What charm had the little man? What w'os there in those 
wonderful lottiTs of ihirly pages long, which he wrote to her 
when he w'as absent, and to his mistresses at Hanover, when 
he was in London with his wife? Why did Caroline, the 
most lovely and accomplished princess of Cermany, take a 
little Tcd-faced staring princeling for a husband, and refuse an 
emperor? Why, to her last hour, did she love him so^ She 
killed herself because she loved him so. She had the gout, and 
would plunge her feet in cold water in order to w'alk with him. 
With the film of death over her eyes, wuithing in intolerable 
pain, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle word for lier 
master. You have read the w'ondcrful history of that death¬ 
bed? How she bade him marry again, and the reply tl-e old 
King blubbered out, "Non, non: j'aurai dcs maitr-'scs.” 
Tliere never was such a ghastly farce. I w'atch the astcmsliing 
scene—I stand by that awful bedside, wondering at (he ways in 
which God has ordained the li\es, 1o\cs, rewards, siicccssc, 
passions, actions, ends of IIis creatures—and can’t but Uugli, iii 
the presence of death, and with the saddest licart. In that 
often-quoted passage from Lord Hervey, in which the Queen’s 
death-bed is described, the grotesque horror of the details sur¬ 
passes all satire: the dreadful humour of the scene is more 
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terrible than Swift's blackest pages or Fielding's fiercest irony. 
The man who wrote the story had something diabolical about 
him: the terrible verses which Pope wrote respecting Hervey, 
in one of his own moods of almost fiendish malignity, I fear, arc 
true. I am fiightencd as 1 look back into the past, and fancy I 
behold that ghastly beautiful face; as I think of the Queen 
writhing on her death-bod, and crying out, " Pray •—pray !"— 
of the Royal old sinner by her side, uho kisses her dead lips 
with frantic grief, and leaves her to sin more;—of the bevy 
of courtly clergymen, and the aichbisliop, whose prayers she 
rejects, and who arc obliged for propriety’s sake to shuffie off 
the anxious inquiries of the public, and \ow th.it IIci M.ijesty 
quitted this life “ in a heavenly frame of mind." What a life ! 
—to what ends devoted ! \\'hat a vanity of vanities ! It is a 
theme for another pulpit than ilie lectiiicr's. I'or a pulpit’—I ■* 
think the part which pulpits play in the deaths of kings is the 
most ghastly of all the ceremonial: the l>nig eulogies, the blink¬ 
ing of di'^agreeable truths, Oie sickening flatteries, the simulated 
grief, the falsehood and s>cf>phancies—all uttered in the name 
of Heaven in our State cluirclics ■ ihese monstrous threnodies 
have been sung from lime iniTnemorial over kings and queen*', 
good, bad, wicked, liceiitiouf 'riie .Slate parson niiist bring 
out Ins commonplaces; liis appaiatiis of rhetorical black- 
hangings. Dead king or live king, the clergyman must 
flatter him—announce his piety whilst living, and when dead 
perform the obseepnes of “Our Afost Religious and Gracious 
King." 

I lead that T..ady Yarrnoiilh (my most leligious and grarious 
King's favourite) sold a bishopric to a clergyman for jCS°oo. 
(He betted her >^5000 that he would not be made a bishop, 
and he lost, and paid her.) Was he the only prelate of his lime 
led up by such hands for consecration? As 1 peep into (Jeorge 
11 ,'s Saint James's, 1 sec crow Is of cassocks rustling up the 
back-stairs of the ladies of the Court; stealthy clergy slipping 
purses into their laps , that godless old King yawning under his 
canojiy in his Chapel Royal, as the chaplain before him is dis¬ 
coursing. Discoursing about what'—about righteou*'ncss and 
judgment^ Whilst tlie chaplain is preaching, the King is 
chattering m Gcniian almost as loud as the preacher; so loud 
t'lat the clergyman—It may be one Doctor Young, he who 
wrote “ Night Thoughts,” and discoursed on the splendours of 
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the stars, the glories of Heaven, and utter vanities of this world 
—actually burst out crying in his pulpit because the Defender of 
the Faith and dispenser of bishoprics would not listen to him! 
No wonder that the clergy were corrupt and indifferent amidst 
this indifference and corruption. No wonder tliat sceptics mul¬ 
tiplied and morals degenerated, so far as they depended on the 
influence of such a king. No wonder that Whitflcld cried out 
111 the wilderness, that Wesley quitted the insulted temple to 
pray on the hillside. I look with reverence on those men at 
that time. Which is the siibhmcr spectacle—the good John 
Wesley, surrounded by his congregation of miners at the pit's 
mouth, or the Queen's chaplains mumbling through their niom- 
ing ofHcc m their ante-room, under the picture of the great 
Vo'fUS, with the door opened into the adjoining chamber, where 
the Queen is dressing, talking scandal to Lord TLivey, or 
utteiing sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling with the basin 
at her mistress's side ? I say 1 am scared as I look round at 
this society—at this King, at these courtiers, at these politicians, 
at these bishops — at this flaunting vice and levity. Where¬ 
abouts in this Court is the honest man? Where is the pure 
person one may like? The air stifles one with its sickly per¬ 
fumes. There are some old-world follies and some absurd 
ceremonials about our C'oiirt of the present day, which I laugh 
at, but as an Englishman, contrasting it with the past, shall I 
not acknowledge the change of to-day. As the iiiiatr»»ss of 
Saint James's passes me now, 1 salute tlic Sovereign, wist, 
moderate, cvcmplary of life ; the good mother ; the good wife , 
tile accomplished lady; the enlightened friend of art; the 
tender sympathiser in her people's glories and sorrows. 

Of all the Court of George and Caroline, I find no one but 
T^ady Suflolk with whom it seems pleasant and kindly to hold 
converse. Even the misogynist Cioker, w'ho edited her letters, 
loves her, and has that reg.ird for her wiih which her sweet 
graciousiiess seems to have inspired almost all men and sonir 
women who came near her. 1 have noted many little traits, 
which go to prove tlic charms of her character (it is not merely 
because she is charming, but because she is characteristic, that 
I allude to her). She wntes delightfully sober letters. Addr- ss - 
mg Mr. Gay at Tunbridge (he was, you know, a poet, peniiihas 
and m disgrace), she says: “ 'ITie place you are in has strangely 
filled your head w'lth physicians and cures ; but, take my word 
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for it, many a fine lady has gone there to drink the waters with¬ 
out being sick; and many a man has complained of the loss of 
his heart, who bad it in his own possession. I desire you will 
keep yours ; for I shall not be very fond of a fnend without one, 
and I have a great mind you should be in the number of mine." 

When Lord Peterborough was seventy years old, that indomi¬ 
table youth addressed some flaming love, or rather g.nllantry, 
letters to Mrs. Howard—curious relics they are of the romantic 
manner of wooing sometimes in use in those days. It is not 
passion ; it is not lo\c ; it is gallantry : a mixture of earnest and 
acting: high-flown compliments, profound bows, vows, sighs 
and ogles, in the manner of the Cldlic romances, and Millamont 
and Doricourt in the comedy. 1 here was a vast elaboration of 
ceremonies and etiquette, of rajituros—a regulated form for 
kneeling and wooing which has quite ivisscd out of our down¬ 
right manners. Henrietta Howard accepted the noble old Earl’s 
philandering; answered the queer love-letters with due acknow¬ 
ledgment : made a profound curtsey to l^eterborough’s profound 
bow; and got John Gay to help her in the composition of her 
letters in reply to her old knight lie wrote her cliarniing 
verses, in which there was truth as well as grace. “ O wonder¬ 
ful creature!" he WTitos — 

“ O wonderful creature, a woman of ' 

Never I'ruve out of pride never gay out of ‘ea'.on I 
"Wlicn easy to goes', who tins angel slioiild he, 

Who would flunk Mrs. Howard ne’er dre.nut it wo-S she 

The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less pleasant, 
and painted a portiait of wliat must certainly ha\e been a 
dcliglitful lady.— 

** I know a thing that's most uncommon — 

Envy, be silent and attend ! 

1 know a r(..ison,ibIc woman, 

Handsome, yet witty, and a friend : 

Not warp'd by passion, aw'd by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly: 

An cc]ual mixture of good-humour 
And excpiibite soft melancholy. 

Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir^ 

Yts, she has one, I must aver— 

When all the world conspires to praise her. 

The woman’s deaf, and docs not hear' ” 
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Even the women concurred in praising and loving her. The 
Duchess of Queensberry bears testimony to her amiable qualities, 
.and writes to her; "1 tell you so and so, because you love 
children, and to have children love you." The beautiful jolly 
Mary Bcllenden, represented by contemporaries as “the most 
perfect creature ever known," writes very pleasantly to her 
“dear Howard," her " dear Swiss," from the country, whither 
Mary had retired .ifter her nianiagc, and when she gave up 
being a maid of honour. “How do vou do, Mrs Howard?" 
M.uy bre.ilvs out “ How do you do, Mrs. Howard? that is all 
I have to say. This afternoon I am taken witli a fit of writing; 
but ns to matter, I have nothing better to entertain you, than 
Ilf us of my farm. I therefore give you the following list of the 
stock of eatables that I am fatting for my private tooth. It is 
well known to the whole county of Kent, that 1 have four fat 
cakes, two fat hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising black 
piga, two young chickens, three fine geese, with thirteen eggs 
under each {several being duck-eggs, else the others do not 
come to maturity); all tins, with rabbits, and pigeons, and carp 
m plenty, beef and iimtton at reasonable rates. Now, Howard, 
]*' vou have a inmd to stick a knife into anything I have named, 
sav so'" 

A jolly sot must they li.avc been, those maids of honour. 
Pope introduces us to a whole bevy of them, in a pli'a'-ant letter. 
“ I went," he says, “ by w'alcr to Hampton Court, and met ^he 
Prince, with .all his ladies, on horseback, coniing from hunting. 
Mis. Bellcndon and Mis. Lcpcll took me into protection, con¬ 
trary to the laws against harbouring Papists, and gave me a 
dinner, with bornething I liked hotter, an opportunity of con¬ 
versation w ith Mis. llow'ard. We all agreed that the life of a 
maid of honour vv.as of all things the most miserable, and wished 
that .all women who envied it h.id .a specimen of it. To eat 
Westphali.a ham of a morning, ndc over hedges and ditches ( n 
borrov.ed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever, end (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark on 
the forehead from an uneasy hat—all this may qualify them to 
make excellent wives for hunters. As soon as they wipe o f the 
heat of the day, they must simper an hour and catch cold in the 
Piincesss ap<artmcnt, from thence to dinner with what apnelite 
they may; and after that till midnight, work, walk, ot think 
which way they please. No lone house m Wales, with a moun- 
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tun and rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. Miss 
X^cpell walked with me three or four liours by moonlight, and 
wc met no creature of any quality but the King, who gave 
audience to the Vicc-chambcrlain all alone under the garden 
wall.” 

X fancy it was a merrier Knglaiid, that of our ancestors, than 
the island which we inhabit. People high and low amused 
themselves very much more. I have calculated the manner in 
which statesmen and persons of condition passetl their time— 
and what with dniiking, and dining, and supping, and cards, 
woiidei how they got through their business at all. They played 
all sorts of games, which, with the exception of cricket and 
tennis, liave quite gone out of our manners now. In the old 
print. of {Saint James’s Park, you still see the marks along the 
walk, to note the balls when the Court plajed at Mall. Fancy 
Biidc.ige W.ilk now' .so laid out, and Lord John and Lord 
Palmerston knocking balL up and down the avenue! Most of 
tho^c jolly spoils belong to the past, and the good old games of 
Fngland are only to be found m old novels, in old ballads, or 
the columns ot dingy old newspapers, whiclt say how a mam of 
cocks is to be fought at Winchester between the Winchester 
men and the llainplon men ; or how the Cornwall men and the 
Devon men arc going to hold a great wrestling-match at Totnes, 
and so on. 

A bundled and twenty jears ago thcie were not only country 
towns in England, but pt ople who inhabited them. We were 
very much more gregarious; wc were amused by very simple 
jileasures. Evi-ry town had its fair, every village its wake. The 
Old poets have sung a bundled j'olly ditties about great cudgel- 
pl.iyings, famous grinning through horse-collars, groat maypole 
meetings, and niorris-dances. The girls used to run races clad 
in very light attire, and the kind gentry and good paisons 
thought no .sham j in looking on. Dancing bears went about 
th * country with pipe and tabor. Certain well-known tunes 
won: sung ail over the land for hundreds of yeans, and high and 
low rejoiced m that simple music. Gentlemen who w'lshed to 
entertain their female friends constantly sent for a baud. When 
ILau Fielding, a mighty fine gentleman, was courting the lady 
whom he married, he treated her and her companion at his 
lodgings to a supper fiom the tavern, and after supper they sent 
out for a fiddler—three of them. Fancy the three, in a great 
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ivainscotecl loonii in Covent Garden or Soho, lighted by two or 
three candles in silver sconces, some grapes, and a bottle of 
Florence wine on the table, and the honest fiddler playing old 
tunes in quaint old minor keys, as the Beau takes out one lady 
after the other, and solemnly dances with her ! 

The very great folks, young noblemen, with their governors, 
and the like, went abroad and made the great tour; the home 
satirists jeered at the Frenchified and Itahan ways which they 
brought back; but the greater number of people never left the 
country. The jolly squire often had never been twenty miles 
from home. Those who did go went to the baths, to Harrogate, 
or Scarborough, or fkith, or Epsom. Old letters are full of 
these places of pleasure Gay wiitcs to us about the fiddlers 
at Tunbridge ; of the ladies having merry little private balls 
amongst themselves; and the gi-ntlcmen entertaining them by 
turns with tea and music. One of the young beauties whom he 
met did not care for tea. 

" We have a young lady here," he says, “ that is very parti¬ 
cular 111 her desires. I have known some young ladies, who, if 
ever they prayed, would ask for some equipage or title, a husb.ind 
or matadores. but this lady, who is but seventeen, and has 
/30,ooo to her fortune, places all her wishes on a pot of good 
me. When her friends, for the sake of her shape and c omplexioii, 
would dissuade her from it, she answers, witli the truest sin¬ 
cerity, that by the loss of shape and complexion slie could only 
lose a husband, whereas ale is her 23assion.’' 

Every country town had its assembly-room — mouldy old 
tenements, which we m.iy still see in deserted mn-jards, in 
decayed provincial cities, out of which the great wen of London 
has sucked all the life. York, at assi/e-timcs, and througliout 
the winter, harboured a large society of northern gentry. Shi ew s- 
bury was celebrated for Us festivities. At Newmarket, I read of 
“ a vast deal of good corajjany, besides rogues and blacklegs ;' 
at Norwich, of two assemblies, with a prodigious crowd in tl e 
hall, the rooms, and the gallery. In Cheshire (it is a maid of 
honour of Queen Caroline who writes, and who is longing to 
bo h.ack at Hampton Court, and the fun there) I peep in<o a 
country-house, and see a \ery merry party :— 

"We meet in the work-room before nine, eat, and break a 
joke or two till twelve, then we repair to our own chambei^ and 
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make ourselves ready, for it cannot be called dressing. At noon 
the great bell fetches us into a parlour, adorned with all sorts of 
fine arms, poisoned darts, several pair of old boots and shoes 
worn by men of might, with the stirrups of King Ch.irles I., 
taken from him at Edgehill." 

And there they have their dinner, after which conics dancing 
and supper. 

As for Ikith, all history went and bathed and drank there. 
George II. and his Queen, l*nnce Frederick and his Court, 
.scarce a character one can mention of the early last century but 
was seen m that famous Pump Room where Ikiau Nash presided, 
and bis picture hung between the busts of New ton and Pope— 

“ This plctiue, iilactil these busts between, 

Gives s.aire all its "in'iigth : 

Wisdom .ind Wit aie mile seen, 
but Folly at full length.'* 

I should like to have seen the Folly. It was a splendid, 
embroidered, bcrufilcd, sniiU-boxed, red-licoled, impertinent 
Folly, and knew how to make itself respected. I should like to 
have seen that noble old madcap Peterborough in Ins bools (he 
actually had the audacity to walk about Bath m boots'), with 
Ills blue ribbon and stars, and a cabbage under each arm, and .a 
chicken m his hand, which he had been cheapening for his 
dinner. Chesterfield came tlicre many .a time and gambled for 
hundreds, and grinned through his gout. Mary Woitley was 
there, young and beautiful, and Mary Wortley, old, hideous, 
and snuffy. Miss Chudleigh came there, slipping away from 
one husband, and on the look-out for another. Walpole passed 
many a day there ; sickly, supercilious, absurdly dandified, and 
affected; with a brilliant wit, a delightful sensibility; .iiid for 
his friends, a most tender, generous, and faithful heart. And 
if you and I had been alive then, and strolling down Milsoiii 
Street--hush ! wc should have taken our hats off, as an awful, 
long, lean, gaunt figure, swathed in flannels, passed by in its 
chair, and a hvid f.icc looked out from the window—great fierce 
eyes staring from undi*r a bushy yjowdored wig, a tiTnble frown, 
a terrible Roman nose—and we whisper to one another, " There 
he IS ! 'rhere’s the great commoner! 'I here is Mr. Pitt 1 " 
As we walk away, the abbey bells are set a-ringing; and we 
meet our testy friend Toby Smollett, on tlie arm of Jame.s Qum 
the actor, who tells us that the bells ring for Mr. Bullock, an 
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eminent cow-kceper from Tottcnhn.ni, who has just arrived to 
dunk the ^Vt'ltcrs; and Toby shakes his cane at the door of 
tJoIoncl Kingivorm—the Creole gentleman's lodgings next his 
own—where the colonel's two negroes ore practising on the 
Fionch horn. 

W'hL'ii wo try to recall social England, we must fancy it 
playing at cards for many hours every day. The custom is 
well-nigh gone out among us now', but fifty years ago was 
general, fifty years before that almost umveisal, in the country. 
" (jammg has become so much the fashion," writes Seymour, 
the author of the " Court Gamester," " that he who in company 
should 1;c ignoinnt of the games in vogue would be reckoned 
low-bred, and hardly fit for conversation.” There were cards 
CNcrywlicrc. It was considert'd ill-bred to read in company, 
" P>ookb were not fit articles for drawing-rooms," old ladies used 
to say. People were jealous, as it were, and angry with them. 
You will find in Ilcrvey that (Ji'orgo II. was always furious at 
the sight of books; and his Queen, who loved ro.iding, had to 
piactiso It in secret in her closet. Put cards wore the resource 
of all the world. Every mglU for hours, kings and queens of 
P'ngland sat down and handled their majesties of spades and 
diamonds. In luirojiean Courts, I believe the practice still 
remains, not for gambling, but for pastime. Our ancestors 
gciu'rally adopted it. “ Hooks ! prithee, don't talk to me about 
books," said old Sanili Marlborough. “'I'ho only books I 
Know are men and cards " “Dear old Sir Roger dc (Jo\crley 
sent all his tenants a string of hog»' piidilings and a pack of 
cards at Christmas," says the Spretator, wishing to depict a kind 
l.iiidlord. One of the good old lady writeis in whose letters I 
liave been dipping cries out, *' Sure, cards have kept us women 
from a great deal of scandal! ” Wise old Johnson regretted 
that he had not le.arnt to play. “It is very useful in life," he 
savs , "It generates kindness, and consolidates society." Dav 1 
Hume never went to bed without his whist. Wc have Walpoio, 
in one of his letters, in a transport of gratitude for tlic cards. 
“ I sha’l build .an altar to Pam," says he, m his pleasant 
dandified way, "for the escape of my charming Duche s of 
Grafton." Tlie Duchess had been jilaying cards at Rome, 
when sh. ought to have licen at a cauhnal's concert, whtio the 
floor foil in, and all the raoiisignors wcie precipitated into the 
ci'llar. Even the Nonconforniist clergy looked not unk'nJly on 
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Ihe practice. " I do not think,” sa>sonc of them, " that honest 
Martin Luther conmiittcd sin by playing at backgammon for 
.in liour or two after dinner, in order by unbending his mind to 
jiromote digcblion." As for the Iligli Church parsons, they all 
played, bishops and all. Oil Twelfth-day the Court used to play 
ill state. 

"This being 'I welfth-day, His Majesty, the J’lincc of W.ilcs, 
and the Kniglits Companions of the Gaiter, 'I'liihile, and Hath, 
appeared 111 the collars of their respective orders. Their 
^lajesties, the Prince Wales, and three eldest I'rinccsses, went 
to the Chapel Royal, preceded by the heralds. Tlic Duke of 
Manchester carneri tlie sword of iSmto. 'Ihc King and Prince 
made offering .it the almr of gold, frankinccnbc, and myrrh, 
.nccording to the annual custom. At night their Majesties 
played at hazard with the nobility, for the lienefit of the grooin< 
porter; and 'twas said the King won 600 guineas ; ll 10 Queen 
560: Princess Amelia, 20; l''rincess Caroline, 10; the Duke of 
Gr.ifton and the Earl of Portmore, sever.il thousands.” 

T.et us glance at thes.'inie chronicle, which is of the year 1731, 
and see liow others of our forefathers were eng.agcd. 

” Cork, 'Ihis day, one 'Iiin C’loneen was, for 

the minder ,ind robbery of Mr St Legcr and Ins wife, seii- 
ttneed to be hanged two minuies, then Ins head to be cut off, and 
Ins body divided mto four quaiters, to be placed in four cross- 
ways. He was servant lo Mr. St Legei, and committed the 
murder with the privity rjf the servant maid, who w.is sentenced 
to be burned. al'-o of the gardener, whom he knocked on the 
head, to deprive him of h,s share of the booty ” 

" Januaty postboy was shot by .in Tiish gentleman 

on the road near Stone, in Suffordslurc, who du d in two days, 
foi which the gentleman was imprisoned," 

"A poor man was found hanging in a gcntlcman'.s smblcs at 
Rungav. in .Suffolk, by a person who cut him down, and running 
for assistance, left his penknife behind him. The poor man re¬ 
covering, cut his throat with the knife , ,aiid a ri\ei hi ing mgh, 
jiimpeci mto it, but eompany coming, he was diaggod out alive, 
and was like to reinrun so." 

" 'Ihe llonour.ible 'Photnas Finch, brother to the Isarl of Not¬ 
tingham, is apiiointerl Ainb<issadoi at the Hague, in the room 
of the ls.irl of Chi slcrfield, who is on his return home." 

“William C’owper, b'sci., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowper, 
chaplain in ordinaiy to Her Majesty, and rector of Great Bcrk- 
hainpstcad, 111 the county of Mertford, arc appointed clerks of 
the Coniniissioiicrs of Bankruptcy.” 
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"Charles Creagh, Esq., ami-Macnamara, Esq., between 

whom an old grudge of three years had subsisted, which had 
occasioned their being bound over about fifty tunes for breaking 
the peace, meeting in company with Mr. Eyres, of Galloway, 
they discharged their pistols, and all throe ueie killed on the 
spot—to the great joy of their peaceful neighbours, say the Irish 
papers.” 

"Wheat 13 2Gr. to 28r., and barley nos. to 22J. a quarter; 
three per cents, 92 , best loaf sugar, g\d, , Boliea, i2j. to 14J. ; 
Pekoe, i8j. ; and Hyson, 35J. per pound " 

"At Exon was cclebnitud with great magnificence the birth¬ 
day of the son of Sir W. Courtney, Bart.|i at which more than 
1000 persons were present. A bullock was roasted whole; a 
butt of wine ami several tuns of beer and cider were given to the 
populace. At the same time Sir William delivered to his son, 
then of age, I’owdrani Castle, and a great estate." 

" Charlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, 
stood on the jnllory at the Royal Exchange. The first was 
severely handled by the populace, but the other was very much 
favoured, and protected by six or seven fellows who got on the 
pillory to protect him from the insults of the mob." 

" A boy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp-post, 
which he climbed to see Mother Needham stiind in the jnllory.” 

" Mary Lynn was burned to ashes at the stake for being con¬ 
cerned in the murder of her mistress." 

"Alexander Russell, the foot soldier, who was capitally con¬ 
victed fora street robbery m January sessions, was rejinevcd for 
transportation ; but having an estate fallen to him, oLuined a 
free pardon." 

“The Lord John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencer, 
at Marlborough House. He has a fortune of ^^30,000 down, 
and is to have j^ioo.ooo at the death of the Duchess Dowager 
of Marlborough, his grandmother." 

" March 1 being the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday, when 
Her Maj'esty entered the forty-ninth year of her age, there was a 
splendid appearance of nobility at bt. James's. Iler Majesty 
was magnificently dressed, and wore a dowered muslin head- 
edging, as did also Her Royal Highness. The Lord Portmore 
w.is said to have had the richest dress, though an Italian Count 
had twentv-four diamonds instead of buttons." 

New clothes on the birthday were the fashion for all loyal 
people. Swift mentions the custom several times. Walpole 
is constantly speaking of it; laughing at the practice, but having 
the very finc.-t clothes from Pans, nevertheless. If the King 
and Queen were unpopular, there were very few new clothes 
at the drawing-room. In a paper in the True Patriot^ No. 3, 
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written to attack the Pretender, the Scotch, French, and Popery, 
Fielding supposes the Scotch and the Pretender in possession of 
London, and himself about to be hanged for loyalty,—when, 
just as the rope is round his neck, he says. "My little girl 
entered ray bed-chamber, and put an end to iny dream by 
pulling open my eyes, and telling me that the Uiilor had just 
brought home my clothes for His Majesty's birthday." In his 
"Temple IBcaii," the beau is dunned "for a birthday suit of 
velvet, £40." Go sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too 

ITic public flays, no doubt, were splendid, but the private 
Court life must have been awfully wearisome. 

"I will not trouble you,” writes Hervey to Lady S.indon, 

" with any account of our occupations at Hampton Court. No 
mill-horse over went in a nioie constant track, or a more un¬ 
changing circle , so that, by the assistance of an almanack for 
the day of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, you * 
may inform yourself fully, without any other intelligence but 
your memory, of every transaction within the verge of the Court. 
Walking, chaises, levdes, and audiences dll the morning. At 
night the King plays .it commerce and bnckgammon, and tlic 
Queen at quadrille, where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual 
nightly gauntlet, the Queen pulling her hood, and the Princess 
Royal rapping her knuckles. 'I'hu Duke of Grafton takes his 
nightly opiate of lottery, and slcvps as usual between tbe Prin¬ 
cesses Amelia and t'aroime. Loid Granlliani sliolls from one 
room to another (.is Diydcn says), like some discontented ghost 
that oft appe.irs, .md is forbid to speak , and stirs himself about 
as people stir a fire, not wiin any design, but in hopes to nialce 
it burn brisker At l.isl the King gets uji: the pool finishes; 
ami everybody has then dismission Their Majesties retire to 
Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford ; my Lord Granlh.'ini, 
to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark some to supper, sonic to bed ; 
and thus the evening and the morning make the day." 

The King’s fondness for Hanover occasioned all sorts of 
rough jokes among Ins English subjects, to whom snnerkraut 
and s.aiisages have cv-'r been ridiculous objects. When our 
present Prince Consort came among us, the iieople b.awled out 
songs in the streets, indicative of the absurdity of Germany 
in general. The sausage-shops produced enormous saiLsagos 
which we might suppose were the daily food and delight of 
German Princes. I remember the c.vr'catures at the marriage 
of Prince Leopold witli the Princess Charlotte. The bride- 
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groom was drawn in rags. George III.’s wife was called by 
the people a beggarly German duchess; the British idea being 
that all princes were beggarly except British princes. King 
George paid us back. He thought there were no manners out 
of Germany. Sarah Marlborough once coming to visit the 
Princess, whilst Her Royal Highness was whipping one of the 
roaring Royal children, " Ah ! " says George, who was standing 
by, "you have no good manners in England, because you are 
not properly brought up when you are young.” He insisted 
that no English cook could roast, no English coachman could 
drive: he actually questioned the superiority of our nobility, our 
horses, and our roast beef! 

Whil«it he was away from his beloved Hanover, 'everything 
renamed there exactly as in the Ih'incc's presence. There were 
eight hundred horses in the stables, there was all the apparatus 
of chamberlains. Court-marshals, and equerries; and Court 
assemblies were held every Saturday, where all the nobility of 
Hanover assembled at what 1 can't but think a fine and touching 
ceremony. A l.irge arm-chair was placed in the assembly room, 
and on it the King's portrait. 'Ihc nobility advanced, and 
made a bow to the arni-chair, and to the image which Nebuchad- 
nezrar the King had set up; and spoke under their voices 
before the august picture, just as they would have done had the 
King Cluirfurst been present himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover, In the year 1729, 
he went foi two whole years, during which C.'arohnc reigned for 
him in JCngland, and he was not m the least missed by his 
British subjects. He went again in '35 and ’36 , and betw'ecn 
the years 1740 and 1755 was no less than eight times on the Con¬ 
tinent, which amusement he was obliged to gj\c up at the out¬ 
break of the Seven Years' War. Here every day's amusement 
was the .same. " Our life is as uniform as that of a monastery,” 
writes ii courtier whom Vchsc quotes. " Every morning at 
eleven, and every evening at six, wc drive in tlv heat to Hcrren- 
hausen, through an enormous linden avenue ; and twice a day 
cover oui coats and coaches with dust. In the King’s society 
there never is the least change. At table, and at cards, he secs 
always the same faces, and at the end of the game retires into 
his chambiT. Twice a week there is a French theatre ; the other 
days there is play in the gallery. In this way, were the K mg 
always to stop in Hanover, one could make a ten \ ears’ calendar 
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of his proceedings ; and settle beforehand what his time of 
business, meals, and pleasure would be." 

The old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. Lady 
Yarmouth was now in full favour, and treated with profound 
respect by the Hanover society, though it appears rather 
neglected in England when she came among us. In 1740, 
a couple of the King's daughters went to see him at Hanovei , 
Anna, the Princess of Orange (about whom, and whose husband 
and marriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have left us the most 
ludicrous descriptions), and ^f.ina of Ile:> 5 e-Casscl, w'llh their 
respective lords. Tins nude the Hanover Court very brilliant. 
In honour of his high guests, the King ga\c several fcic <!; 
among others, a magnificent masked b.ill, 111 the green theatre 
at Ilerrcnhausen—the garden liuatrc, with linden and Ixix for 
screen, and grass for a carpet, whe.e the ri.iteiis had danccil to 
(aeorge and Ins father the lale siiiian. Ihe stage and a gicat 
part of the g.irdcn were jilunnnated witli coloured lamps. 
Almost the w hole Court appeared lu while doniinocs, ‘ ‘ like," says 
the de.-ciibcr of the scene, "like spnits m the Elysian fields." 
At mght, supper was .served in the gallery wiih three great Lihles, 
and the King was very merry After .sujiper dancing was resumed, 
and 1 did not get home till five o'clock by full daylight to Han¬ 
over. Some days afterwards we had, in the opera-house at 
Hanover, a great .assembly. 'Jhc King appealed m a Tuikish 
dress; his turban was oni.imentcd with a magnificent 
of diamonds ; li'.e I.ady Yai mouth was dressed as a sulLiiia, 
nobody was more beautiful than tlie Princess of Hesse." bo, 
while poor Caroline is resting m her cofiin, dapper little George, 
with his red face and his white eyebrows and goggle-cye*;, at 
sixty ycais of age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame 
Walmoilcn, and capering about dressed up like a Turk ! For 
twenty years more, that little old Rajaret went on in this Tnikish 
fashion, until the ht came winch choked the old man, when he 
ordered the side of In') colilin to be taken out, as well as that of 
poor Caroh.)e‘s who had preceded him, so that his sinful old 
bones and ashes might mingle with those of the faithful creature. 
O strutting Turkey-cock of Herrenhausen! O naughty little 
Mahomet I in what Turkish paradise arc you now, and where be 
your painted hoiiris? So Countess Yarmouth appeared as a 
sultana, and IIis Majesty in a Turkish dress wore an agrafe of 
iliamonds, and was very merry, was he? Friends i he was your 
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fathers' King as well as mine—let us drop a respectful tear over 
Ills grave. 

Me said of his wife that he never knew a woman who was 
W’orthy to buckle her shoe : he would sit alone weeping before 
her portrait, and when he had dried his eyes, he would go off to 
his Walmoden and talk of her. On the 25th day of October, 
1760, he being then m the seventy-seventh year of his age, and 
the thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went to take him his 
Koyal chocolate, and behold ! the Most Religious and Gracious 
King was lying dead on the floor. 'I’hey went and fetched 
Walmoden ; but Walmoden could not wake him. Tlic S<icrcd 
Majesty was but a lifeless corpse. 'I'he King wras dead; God 
save the King ! But, of course, poets and clergymen decorously 
bewailed the late one Here are some artless vcrsc‘=', m which 
an English divine deplored the famous departed hero, and over 
which you ni.iy cry or you may laugh, exactly as your liuraour 
suits — 

" While at his feet expirinjr Faction l.iy, 

No content kft but who sIiouIlI best obey; 

Saw in hit oflspnng all himself renewed; 

The same fair path of glory still pursued; 

Siw to young tJeorge Augusta's care imfiart 
Whate'er t uuld raise and humanise the heart; 

Blend all his graiulsiru's virtues with his own. 

And form Ihuir miiiglcil radi.uice for the lluoiie — 

No farther lilessing could on earth be given 
'Ihc next degree of happiness was—heaven ' ‘ 

If he had been good, if he had been just, if ho had been pure 
in life, and wise in council, could the poet have said much 
more? It u.is a parson who came and wept over this gr.ave, 
with Walmoden sitting on it, and claimed heaven for the poor 
old man slumbering below. Here was one who had neither 
dignity, learning, morals, nor wit—who tainted a great society 
by a bad exampU*, who, m \outh, manhood, old age, was gro'f^, 
low, and sensu.al; and Mr. Porteus, afterwards iny Lord Bisli* (» 
Porteiis, says the caitli was not good enough for him, and that 
his only place was heaven ! Bravo, Mr. Porteus! The divine 
who wept these tears over George the Second’s memory wore 
George the 'I'hird's lawn. 1 don’t know whether peopk. still 
admire his poetry or his sermons. 
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W E have to glance over sixiy years in ns many minutes. 

To read the mere catalogue of characters who figured 
during that long period would occupy our allotted time, and we 
should have all text and no sermon. England has to undergo 
the revolt of the Amencan tolonies; to submit to defeat and 
separation; to shake under the volcano of the Frcncli Revolu¬ 
tion : to grapple and fight for the life with her gigantic enemy 
Napoleon; to gasp and rally after that tremendous struggle. 
The old society, with its courtly splendours, has to pass away ; 
generations of statesmen to ri^ and disapiicar , I’ltt to follow 
Chatham to the tomb; tlie memory of Rodney .and Wolfe 
to be superseded by Nelson's and Wellington's glory , the old 
poets who unite us to Queen Anne's time to sink into their 
graves; Johnson to die, and 8cott and Hyron to arise , Garrick 
to delight the world with his da/zhrig dramatic genius, and 
Kean to leap on the stage and take possession of the astonished 
theatre. Steam has to be invented; kings to be beheaded, 
banished, deposed, ix'stored. Napoleon is to be but an episode, 
and George III, is to be nlivc through all these varied changes, 
to accompany his people through all these revolutions of 
thought, government, society, to survive out of the old world 
into ours. 

When I first saw England, she was in mourning for the 
young PrincejS Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I came 
from India as a child, and our ship touched at an island on 
the way home, where my black servant took me a long walk 
over rocks and hills until we reached a garden, where wc saw 
a man walking. " 'lhat is he," said the black man . " that is 
Bonaparte! He eats three sheep every day, and all the little 
children he can lay bonds on!" There were people m the 
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British dominions besides that poor Calcutta serving-man, with 
an equal horror of the Corsican ogre. 

W'^itli the same childish attendant, I remember peeping 
through the colonnade at Carlton House, and seeing the aI)ode 
of the great Prince Regent. I can see yet the guards pacing 
before the gates of the place. The place I What place ? 
The palace exists no more than the pahace of Nebuchad- 
nez<!.ir. It is but a ntitne now. Where be the sentries who 
used to salute as the Royal chariots drove in and out ? The 
chariots, with the kings inside, have driven to the realms of 
Pluto, the tall Guards have marched into darkness, and the 
echoes of their drums are rolling in Hades. Where the 
palace once stood, a hundred little children are paddling up 
and down the steps to Saint James's Park. A score of grave 
genilenicn arc taking iheir tea at the " Athenseum Club; "as 
many grimly warriors are garrisoning the " United Service 
Club" opposite. Pall Mall is the great social Exchange of 
London now—the mart of news, of politics, of scandal, of 
rumour—the F.nglish Forum, so to speak, where men discuss 
the l.ist despatch from the Crimea, the last speech of Lord 
Derby, the ne\t move of Lord Jolin. And, now and then, to 
a few antiquarians whose thoughts arc with the past rather 
than with the present, it is a memorial of old times and old 
people, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look! About this 
•^pot Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by Komgsinaick's g'lng. 
In that great red house Gainsborough lived, and Culloden 
Ciiiiiberl.ind. George III.'s uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marl¬ 
borough's palace, just as it stood when that termagant occu- 
I> ed It. At 25, Walter Scott used to live; at tlie house, now 
No. 79,and occupied by the society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in I'oreign Parts, rcsuled Mistress Eleanor Gwynn, 
comedian. How often h.is Queen Caroline's chair issued 
from under yonder arch! All the men of the Georges h« vc 
p.asscl up and down the street. It has seen Walpole's chariot 
and tLh.atham's sedan; and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on llieir 
way to Brooks's ; and stately William Pitt stalking on the 
arm of Dundas ; and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out 
of Raggett’s, and Byron limping into Wattier's; and Sw-ift 
.striding out of Bury Street, and Mr. Addison and Dick 
Steele, both perhaps a little the better for liquor; and the 

• 1856, 
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Prince of Wales and the Duke of York clattering over the 
ptavenient; and Johnson counting the posts along the streets, 
after dawdling liefore Dodsley's window; and Horry Walpole 
hobbling into his carriage, with a gimcrack just bought at 
Cliristie's; and George Selwyn sauntering into Wliite's. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we get a mass of 
correspondence by no means so brilliant and witty as Waljxilc's, 
or so bitter and bright as Hervey’s, but as mtercstuig, and even 
more descriptive of the time, because the letters are the work of 
many hands. You hear more voices speaking, as it were, and 
more natural than Horace’s dandified treble, and Spoms’s 
malignant wliispcr. As one reads the Selwyn letters—as one 
looks at Kcynold^'s noble pictures illustrative of those magni¬ 
ficent times .and voluptuous people—one almost hears the voice 
of the dead past, the laughter and the chorus , the toast called 
over the brimming cups; the shout at the iace-course or the 
gaming-table; the merry Joke frankly spoken to the laughing 
fine lady. How line those l.idics were, those ladies who he.ird 
and spoke sucli coarse jokes , how grand tho^c gentlemen ! 

1 fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine gentleman, 
has almost vanished off the face of the earth, .\nd is ihsappear- 
ing like tlie beaver or the Red Indian. We can't have fine 
gentlemen any more, because we can't have the society in which 
tlicy lived. 'The people will not olji'y. the parasites will not be 
as obscqiiioas as formerly ■ children do not go dow n on their 
kneos to beg tlicir parents' blessing chaplains do not say giace 
.and retire befori' the pudding: servants do not say "youi 
honour" and “your worship" at every moment. tiadesmen do 
not stand hat m hand as the gentleman passes: authors do not 
wait for hours in gentlemen’s anteiooms with a fulsome dedica¬ 
tion, for which they hope to get five guineas from his Lordship. 
In the days when there weiefine gentlemen, Mr. Secietary Pitt's 
11 ndcr-scciclaries dul not daie to sit down before him ; but Mr. 
Put, in his turn, went down on his gouty knees to George II. ; 
and when George III. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord 
Clinthain burst into tears of reverential joy and gratitude , so 
awful was the idea of the monarch, and so great tlie distinctions 
of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or Loid Pahncrslon on their 
knees whilst the Sovereign was reading a dcspatcli, or beginning 
to cry because Prince Albert said something civil! 

At the accession of George III., the patricians were yet at 
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the height of their good fortune. Society recognised their 
superiority, which they themselves pretty calmly took for granted. 
They inherited not only titles and estates, and seats in the 
House of Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. There 
were a multitude of Government places, and not merely these, 
but bribes of actual ^^500 notes, which members of the House 
took not much shame in receiving. Fox went into Parliament 
at twenty: Pitt when just of age * his father when not much 



older. It was the good time for patricians. Small blame to 
them if they took and cnjo>ed, and over-enjoved, the prizes c*i 
politics the pleasures of social life. 

In those letters to Sclwyn, we are made acquainted with a 
whole society of these defunct line gentlemen: and can wr.tch 
with a curious interest a life which the novel-writers of that 
time, I think, have scarce touched upon. To Smollett, to 
Fielding even, a lord was a lord: a gorgeous being with a 
blue ribbon, a coroneted chair, and an immense star on liis 
bosom, to whom commoners piiid reverence. Richaidson, a 
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mnn of humbler birth than either of the above two, owned that 
he was ignorant regarding the manners of the aristocracy, and 
besought Mrs. DonnelUn, a lady who had lived in the great 
world, to examine a loliiine of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
point out any errors which she might sec in this particular. 
Mrs. Donncllan found so many faults, that Richardson changed 
colour; shut up the book; and muttered that it were best to 
throw It in the lire. Here, in Selwyn, we have the real original 
men and women of fashion of tlie early lime of George III. 
We can follow them to tlie new club at Almack’s: we can travel 
over Europe with them: wc can accompany them not only to 
the public places, Init to their country-houses and private society. 
Here ls a whole company of them ; wits and prodigals; some 
pcrsi’\ering m tlieir bad ways , some repentint, but relapsing; 
beauljful ladies, pirasites, humble chaplains, led captains. 
Tho-i fair creatines whom we lo\e m Reynolds’s portraits, and 
who still look out on us from Jus canvases with their sweet calm 
f.ices and gmcious smiles—those fine gentlemen who did us the 
Jionoui to goNcrn us , who inherited their boroughs ; took their 
case 111 their patent pLiecs ; and slipped Lord North's bribes so 
elegantly under their ruffles—wc make acquaintance with a 
hundred of these fine folks, hear their talk and laughter, read 
of their loves, quarrels, inlrigucs, debti, duels, divorces, can 
fancy them alive if wo read tlic book long enough. We can 
attend at Duke H.iiiiilton’s wedding, and behold him marry 
his bride with the curtain-nng: we can peep into her poor 
sister's death-bed wc can sec Chailes Fov cursing ovci the 
cards, or March bawling out the odds at Newm.uket: weean 
im.igine Burgoyne tripping off from Saint James's Street to 
conquer the Amerjcniis, and slinking Lack into the club somt- 
wliat cicstfallen after his beating; wc can see the young King 
dressing himself for the drawing-room and .asking ten thousand 
questions regarding nil the gentlemen: wc can have high life 
or low, the struggle at the Opera to behold the ViolcthT. or the 
Zampcnni—the M.icnronis and fine ladies in tlieir chairs trooping 
to the niasqueiadj or Madame Cornelys’s—the crowd at Drury 
Lane to look at tiic body of Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman 
has just pistolled -or we can peep into Ncwg.ite, where poor 
Mr. Rice the foiger is waiting his fate and liis supper. “You 
need not be particular about the sauce for his fowl,” says one 
turnkey to anoilur; “for you know he is to hanged in the 
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morning.” '* Yes," replies the second janitor, "but the chaplain 
sups with him, and he is a terrible fellow for melted butter.” 

tJelwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Doctor Warner, 
than whom Plautus, or Ben Jonson, or Hogarth, never painted 
a better character. In letter after letter he adds fresh strokes to 
the portrait of himself, and completes a portrait not a little 
curious to look at now that the man has passed away ; all the 
foul pleasures and gambols in which he revelled, played out; 
all the rouged faces into which he leered, worms and skulls; 
all the line gentlemen whose shoe-buckles he kissed, laid in 
their cofTins. This worthy clergyman takes care to tell us that 
he docs not believe in his religion, though, thank Heaven, he 
is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He goes on Mr. Selwyn’s 
errands, any errands, and is proud, he says, to be tnat gentle¬ 
man’s proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of Queensberry 
—old Q —and exchanges pretty stones witli that aristocrat. 
He comes home "after a hard day’s christening,” as he says, 
and wiitcs to his patron before sitting down to whist and part¬ 
ridges for supper. He revels in the thoughts of o\-cheek and 
burgundy—he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, licks his 
master's shoes with explosions of laughter and cunning siiuck 
and gusto, and likes the taste of that bkacking as much as the 
best claret in old Q.’s cellar. lie has Rabelais and Horace at 
Ills greasy fingers' ends. He is inexpressibly mean, curiously 
jolly; kindly and good-natured in secret—a tender-hearted 
knave, not a venomous lickspittle. Jesse says, that at his 
chapel 111 Long Acre, "he attained a considerable popularity 
by the pleasing, manly, and clocjucnt style of his delivery.” 
Was infidelity endemic, and corruption in the air ? Around a 
}'Oung King, himself of the most exemplary life and undoubted 
piety, lived a C'omt society as dissolute as our country ever 
knew. George II.’s bad morals bore their fruit in George III.', 
early years ; as I believe that a knowledge of that good mai ■, 
exampie, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, and God-fe.nr'ng 
life, tended infinitely to improve the morals of the country and 
purify the whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Sclwyn’s correspondents 
is the Earl of Carlisle, grandfather of the amiable nobleman at 
present * Viceroy in Ireland. The grandfather, too, was Irish 
Viceroy, having previously boon treasurer of the King’s house- 
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hold; and, in 1778, the principal Commissioner for treating, 
consulting, and agreeing upon the means of quieting the 
divisions subsisting in liis Majesty's colonics, plantations, and 
possessions m North America. You may read his Lordship's 
manifestoes in the Royal New York Gazette. He returned to 
England, having by no means quieted the colonies, and speedily 
afterwards the Royal Neio York Gazette somehow ceased to be 
published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle was one 
of the English fine gentlemen who was w'ell-nigh ruined by the 
awful debauchery and extravagance which prevailed in the great 
English society of those days. Its dissoluteness was awful 
it had swarmed over Europe after the Peace, it had danced, 
and raced, and gambled in all the Courts. It had made its 
bow at Versailles , it had run its horses on the plain of Sablons, 
near Pans, and created the Anglomani.i there . it h.id exported 
vast quantities of pictures and marbles from Koine and 
Elorcncc: it had mined itself by building great galleiics ard 
palaces for the reception of the statues and pictures it had 
brought over singing-women and dancing-women from all the 
operas of Europe, on whom niy Lords lavished their thousanils, 
whilst they left their honest wives and honest children languishing 
in the lonely deserted splendours of the ca^'Llc and park at hoitu*. 

IBcsidcs the great London society of those days, there was 
another unacknowledged world, extravagant bc'yond measure, 
tearing about in the pursuit of ple^isure; dancing, gambling, 
drinking, singing ; meeting the real society in the public places 
(at Ranelaglis, Vauxhalls, and Ridottos, about which oiir old 
novelists talk so constantly), and outvying the real leaders of 
fashion in luxury, and splendour, and beauty. Eor instance, 
when the famous Miss Gunning visited Pans as T.ady Coventi>, 
where she expected that her beauty would meet with the 
applause which had followed her and her sister through Eng¬ 
land, it appears she was put to flight by an English ladv still 
more lovely in the eyes of the Parisians. A certain Mrs. Pat 
took a box at the opera opposite the Counccss, and was so 
much handsomer than her Ladyship, that the parterre ciicd out 
that this was the real English angel, whereupon Lady Co\ entry 
quitted Pans in a huff. The poor thing died presently of con¬ 
sumption, accelerated, it was said, by the red and white paint 
with which she plastered those luckless charms of hers. (W'e 
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must represent to ourselves all fashionable female Europe, at 
that time, as plastered with white, and raddled with red.) She 
left two daughters behind her, whom George Sclwyn loved (he 
was curiously fond of little children), and who are described very 
drolly and pathetically in these letters, in their little nursery, 
where passionate little Lady Fanny, if she had not good cards, 
flung hers into Lady Mary's face, and where they sat conspiring 
how they should receive a mother'in-law whom their papa 
presently brought home. They got on very well with their 
inother-in-law, who was very kind to them; and they grew up, 
and they wore married, and they were both divorced afterwards 
-- poor little souls ! Poor painted mother, poor society, ghastly 
in Its pleasures, its loves, its revelries! 

As for my Lord Commissioner, we can afford to speak about 
lum: because, though he was a wild and weak Commissioner at 
one tune, though he hurt his estate, though he gambled and lost 
ten thousand pounds at a sitting—" 6ve times more," says the 
unlucky gentleman, “ than I ever lost before; ” though he swore 
he never would touch a card again ; and yet, strange to say, 
went back to the table and lost still more; yet he repented of 
his errors, sobered down, and became a worthy peer and a good 
country gentleman, and returned to the good wile and the good 
children whom he had always loved with the best part of his 
heart. He had married at onc-and-twenty. He found himself, 
in the midst of a dissolute society, at the head of a great foitune. 
Forced into luxury, and obliged to be a great lord and a great 
idler, he yielded to some temptations, and paid for them a bitter 
penalty of manly remorse; from some others he fled wisely, 
and ended by conquering them nobly. Put he always had the 
good wife and children in his mind, anrl they saved him. " I 
am very glad you did not come to me the morning 1 left Lon¬ 
don.* he writes to G. Selywn, as he is embarking for Anien-io. 
“1 can only say, 1 never knew till that moment of j>art'iig, 
whni grief was." There is no parting now, where they .'irc. 
The faithful wife, the kind generous gentleman, have ^eft a 
noble nice behind them ; an inlicntor of his name and titles, 
who is beloved as widely as he is known; a man mort kind, 
aceoinnlishcd, gentle, friendly, and pure ; and female rh eend- 
nnts occupying high stations .and embellishing gFe.it names; 
some renowned for beauty, and all for spotless lives, and piou.! 
ni.'itronly virtues. 
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Another of Selwyn's correspondents is the Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, whose life lasted into this 
century; and who certainly as carl or duke, young man or 
greybeard, was not an ornament to any possible society. The 
legends about old Q. are awful. In ^Iwyn, in Wiavall, and 
contemporfiry chronicles, the observer of human nature may 
follow him, drinking, gambling, intriguing to the end of his 
career; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don Juan 
died, ns wicked and unrepentant as he had boon at the hottest 
season of youth and passion. There is a house in Piccadilly, 
where they used to show a certain low window at which old Q. 
sat to his very last days, ogling through bis senile glasses the 
women as they passed by. 

I’hcre must have been a great deal of good about this lazy 
sleepy George Selwyn, which, no doubt, is set to his present 
credit. " Your friendship,’* wriies Carlisle to him, " is st> 
different from anything I ha\e ever met with or seen in the 
world, that when I recollect the extraordinary proofs of your 
kindness, it seems to me like a dream." " I have lost niy oldest 
friend and acquambincc, G. Selwyn," writes Walpole to Miss 
Berry. "1 really loved him, not only for his infinite wit, but for 
a thousand good qualities." I am glad, for my part, that sucli 
a lover of cakes and ale should liave had a thousand good 
■ qualities—that he should have been friendly, generous, warm¬ 
hearted, trustworthy. “I rise at six," W'rites Carlisle to him, 
from Spa (a great resort of fashionable people in our ancestors’ 
days), " play at cricket till dinner, and dance m the evening, 
till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life for 
you! You get up at nine ; play with Baton your dog till twelve, 
in your dressing-gown ; then creep down to ' White’s ’; are five 
hours at table; sleep till supper-time; and then make two 
wretches carry you in a scdan-chair, with threv pints of claret in 
you, three miles for a shilling." Occasionally, instead of sleep¬ 
ing at " White’s," George went down and snoozed in the House 
of Commons by the side of Lord North. Ho represented 
Gloucester for many years, and had a borough of his own, 
Ludgershall, for which, when he was too la/y to contest Glou¬ 
cester, he sat himself. " I have given directions for the election 
of Ludgershall to be of J..ord Melbourne and myself," he writes 
to the Premier, whose friend he was, and who w'as himself as 
sleepy, as witty, and as good-natured as George. 


c 
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If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men of rank 
and fashion, we must perforce depict them as idle, profligate, 
and criminal, we must make allowances for the rich men’s 
failings, and recollect that we, too, were very likely indolent and 
voluptuous, had we no motive for work, a mortal's natural taste 
for pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large income. What 
could a great peer, with a great castle and park, and a great 
fortune, do but be splendid and idle ? In those letters of Lord 
Carlisle’s from which I have been quoting, there is many a just 
complaint made by the kind-hearted young nobleman of the 
state which he is obliged to keep; the magnificence in which 
he must live; the idleness to which his position as a peer of 
England bound him. Better for him had he been a lawyer at 
his desk, or a clerk in his oflicc ;^a thousand times I letter chance 
for happiness, education, employment, security from temptation. 
A few years since the profession of arms was the only one which 
our nobles could follow. The Church, the Bar, medicine, litem- 
ture, the arts, commerce, were below them. It is to the middle 
class wc must look for the safety of England: the working 
educated men, away from Lord North's bribery in the senate; 
the good clergy not corrupted into parasites by hopes of prefer¬ 
ment ; the tradesmen rising into manly opulence ; the painters 
pursuing their gentle calling, the men of letters in their quiet 
studies : these are the men whom we love and like tc read of in 
the last age. How small the grandees and the men of pleasure 
look beside them! how contemptible tiic stones of the George 
III. Court squabbles are beside the recorded talk of dear old 
Johnson! What is the grandest entertainment at Windsor, 
compared to a night at the club over its modest cups, with Percy 
and Langton, and Goldsmith and poor Bozzy at the table ! 1 
declare 1 think, of all the polite men of that age, Joshua 
Reynolds was the finest gentleman. And they were gooci, as 
well as witty and wise, those dear old friends of the past, '1 neir 
minds were not debauched by c.\cc5s, or cfierainate with luxury. 
They toiled their noble day's labour: they rested, and took their 
kindly pleasure: they cheered their holiday meetings with 
generous wit and hearty interchange of thought: they wrre no 
prudec, but no blush need follow their conversation: they were 
merry, but no riot came out of their cups. Ah 1 I would have 
liked a night at the " Turk's Head,” even though bad news had 
arrived from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was growling 
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against the rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy; and to 
have heard Durke, the iincst talker in the world; and to have 
had Garnck flashing in with a story from his theatre I—I like, I 
say, to think of that society ; and not merely ho\v pleasant and 
how wise, but how good they were. I think it was on going 
home one night from the club that Edmund Burke—his noble 
soul full of great thoughts, be sure, for they never left him ; his 
heart full of gentleness—was accosted by a poor wandering 
woman, to whom he spoke words of kindness; and moved by 
the tears of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by the 
good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the house of 
his wife and children, and never left her until he had found the 
means of restoring her to honesty and labour. O you fine 
gentlemen! you Marches, and Sclwyns, and Chesterfields, how 
small jon look by the side of these great men ! Good-natured 
Carlisle plays at cricket all day, and dances in the evening " till 
he can scarcely crawl,” gaily contrasting his superior virtue with 
George iSelwyn’s, “caincd to bed by two wretches at midnight 
with three pints of claret in him.” Do you remember the verses 
—the sacred verses—which Johnsou wrote on the death of bis 
humble friend Levett ? 

" Well tried througili ni'iny a var^ini; year. 

See Levett to the g'avc deicciul; 

OtTicioiis, innoc*Mir, sincere. 

Of Cl y fnenoU^s name the friend. 


In misery's darkest cavern knoi^n. 

His useful c.ire was ever niyh, 

Where hopeless anguish ponied die groail. 
And lonely want retired tu die. 

No suniinons mocked liy chill delay, 

No petty gain disdained by pride. 

The modest w.ints of every day 
T'he toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow rounil. 
Nor made a pause, nor lefi .1 void ; 

And sure the ihcrnal Master round 
Ills single talent well emp]o>cd." 


Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queensberty the 
wealthy duke, or Selwyn*thc wit, or Levett the poor physician? 

1 hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon James Boswell 
some errors for embalming him for us?) to be the great supporter 
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of iho British moninchy and Church during the last .nge—better 
th.iii whole benches of bisliops, better than Pitts, Norths, and 
the groat Burke Johnson had tlu; c-tr of the nation : 

In'! immense authority reconciled it to loyalty, and shamed it 
out of irrcligion. When George 111 . talked with him, and the 
people heard the groat author's goorl opinion of the .Sovereign, 
whole generations nallied to the King. Johnson wa*; revered as 
a sort of oracle, and the oraelc dockirod for Church and King. 
What a humanity the old man had ! lie was a kindly partaker 
of all honest pleasures: a fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle enemy 
to all sinners. “What, boys, are you for a frolic?" he cries, 
when Tofiham Bcauclerc comes and wakes him up at iniilnight. 
“ I'm with you." And away he goes, tumbles on his homely 
old clothes, and trundles through Co\ent Garden wuli the young 
fellows. When he used to frequent CJariick’s theatre, and had 
“the liberty of the scenes," he sajs, "All the actresses knew 
me, ami dropped me a ciiitsey as they p.issc(i to the st.ige." 
'J’h.it would make a pmtty picture it is a pretty picture, in my 
mind, of youth, folly, gaiety, tendeily surveyed by wisdom’s 
merciful pure eyes. 

George Ilf. and his Queen lived in a very unpretending but 
elegant-looking house, on the site ot the hideous rule under 
which In', granddaughter at [ii eseni reposes, '1 he King’s niotlier 
inhabited Cnrlton Ifoiise, which contcinporar>’ imnls represent 
with a perfi'Ct paradise of a garden, with trim law'ns, green 
arcades, and iistas of classic statues. She admired these in 
company with my Lord Bute, who had a line classic taste, and 
sometimes counsel took and sometimes lea in the pleasant green 
.arbours along with that polite nobleman Bute was hated with 
a rage of whieh there li.avt' b»*en few examples in Engh-'h 
history. He was the butt for everybody’s abu'jc ; for WilkeV.s 
devilish mischief, for Churchill’s slashing satire; for the hoo.ing 
of the mob that roasted the Ixsot, his emblem, in a thoi ;'nd 
bonfires , that haled him because he was a favourite and a 
Srotehinan, calling him “Mortimer," “Lothario," I know not 
wh.at names, and accusing his Royal uuatress of all ''orts of 
crimes—the grave, lean, demure elderly w'oman, who, 1 dare say, 
was quite as good as her neighbours. Chatham lent tlu aid of 
his great malice to infiucncc the popular sentiment against her. 
lie assailed, in the House of Lords, " the secret influc’ico, more 
mighty than the throne itself, which betrayed and i inrjged every 
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administration." The most furious pamphlets »'chocd the cry. 
'* Impt'ach the King's mother," w.ls scribbled o\cr o\erv wall at 
the Court end of the town, \Val|»lc lelK u-;. \\ lut had she 

done? What had rredmek, I’nnco of Wales, CJcorge's father, 
done, that he was so loathed by George II. and ne\tr mentioned 
by George Ill. ? Let us not seek for stoiU'i to b.ittei that for¬ 
gotten grave, but acquiesce in the contcinpoiaiy epitaph o\cr 
him.— 


“ Here lies F icil. 

Who u.i iliit', and is di-aJ. 

I Lad 1111cf.11 III • faihcr, 

I had mill'll rat Ilf I, 

II ul iL hei II 111. I'lolliLr, 
fitill hitter ll< 'I iniuiur 
H.id r htLii !iii sisicr, 

No Dill Mollll' ll,l\c llllssf^l hci 

Jl.id It Ik.lii I lie M iiole i^i ik r.illun, 
Still hi lit I liir th. II tdoii 
Hill siiici.'ll., ,ii!\ J led, 

\\ lit) w is ili\ ,f. and Is de ul, 

'1 hLii.'s lie mol c to he sa.ul. ' 


The widow with fight tliililicM round hei prudonlly rccon- 
ciletl herself with the King, .ind won the old man's confidiiKe 
,ind good-will. A shiewd. h.inl, domineering, iinnow-mirided 
woman, she educated her clvldten iiccutding to hei lights, and 
.spoke ot the eldest as .t null gmal 1 jo\ Ik kept hmi \eiy cloiie : 
bhe hi Id till' tightest lein o-ci him s)u. 1, id iniious prejudices 
and bigotries. His ttnrle, tin btiily ('iiiiibeil.iiid, hiking down 
a sabre onre, and drawing it to atmi‘:i' the ihilcl - the boy sLailed 
bade and turned p.i}e. 'Ihe I'lnue fell a generous 'ihuek: 
"What must they ha\c told him about me?" he .asked. 

Hiti molher'b bigotiy and Ii.itu d In' inhenti d with the com i- 
gcous obstinacy of his own race, but he w.is a firm iKliexer 
where his fatheis had liieii freethinkers, .md a true and fond 
supportei of the (hiarch, of which he was the UluLir difi iider. 
Like other dull niui. lie Kmg was all hii life suspicious of 
superior pcojile. 1 It dul not like* h'ov , he did not like ynolds , 
he did not like Nelson, C liatham, Ihiike; lie was It sty at the 
uli-a of all innovation'', and siuspicious of all innovators lie 
loved mcdiocntics, I'enj.iiniu West was Ins favtiunte painter; 
Beattie was Ins poet. '1 he King lamented, not without pathos, 
in his aftiT life, that his education had been neglected. He vv.is 
a dull lad brought up by narrow-minded people. Tiic cleverest 
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tutors in the world could have done little probably to expand 
that small intellect, though they might have improved his taste, 
and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. There is little doubt 
that a letter, written by the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,—a letter containing the most feeble commonplaces 
about the horrors of war, and the most trivial remarks on the 
blessings of pt'ace—struck the young monarch greatly, and 
decided him upon selecting the young princess as the sharer of 
his throne. 1 pass over the stones of his juvenile loves—of 
Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, to whom they say be was 
actually roamed (though 1 don’t know who has ever seen the 
register)—of lovely black-haired Sarah Lennox, about whose 
beauty Walpole has written in raptures, and who used to lie in 
wait for the young Prince, and make hay at him on the lawn of 
Holland House. He sighed and he longed, but he rode away 
fiom her. Her picture still hangs m Holland House, a mag¬ 
nificent masterpiece of Reynolds, a canvas w'orthy of Titian. 
She looks from the castle window, holding a bird in her band, 
at black-eycd young Charles Fok, her nephew. The Royal 
bird flew away from lovely Sarah. She had to figure as brides¬ 
maid at her little Mecklenburg rival's w'cdding, and died m our 
own time a quiet old lady, who lud become the mother of the 
heroic Napiers. 

They say the little Princess who had written the fine letter 
about the horrors of war—a beautiful letter without a single 
blot, for which she was to be rewarded, like the heroine of 
the old st^elling-book story—was at play one day with some of 
her young companions in the gardens of Strehtz, and that the 
young ladies' conversation was, .strange to say, about husbands. 
"Who will take such a poor little princess as me?" Charlotte 
said to her fnend, Ida von Bulow, and at that very moment the 
postman's horn sounded, and Ida said, " Princess! there is the 
sweetheart." As she said, so it actually turned out. The post¬ 
man brought letters from the splendid young K mg of all England, 
who said, " Princess ! t>ccau5c you have written such a beautiful 
letter, which docs credit to your head and heart, come and be 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and the true wife 
of your most obedient servant, George!" So she jumped for 
joy; and went upstairs and packed all her little trunks *, and set 
off straightway for her kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a 
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harpsichord on board for her to play upon, and around her a 
beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and streamers: and the 
distinguished Madame Auerbach complimented her with an ode, 
a translation of which may be read in the Gentleman*s Magazine 
to the present day 

“ Her gallant navy through the main 
Now cleaves its liquid way. 

I'hcre to their queen a chosen train 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 

Europa, when conveyed hy Jove 
I'o Crete's distinguished shoie, 

Greater attention sc.irce could ptovc, 

Or be respected more." 

They met, and they were married, and for years they led the 
happiest simplest lives sure ever led by married couple. It is 
said the King winced when he first saw his homely little bride ^ 
but, however that may be, he was a true and faithful husband 
to her, as she was a faitliful and loving wife. They had the 
simplest pleasures—the very mildest and simplest—little country 
dances, to which a dozen couples were invited, and where the 
honest King would stand up and dance for three hours at a 
time to one tune ; after whieh delicious excitement they would 
go to bed without any supper (the Court people grumbling sadly 
at that absence of stippc'r), and get up quite early the next 
morning, and peihaps the next night have another dance; or 
the Queen would i:)lay on the .spinet—she played pretty well, 
liaydn said—or tlic King would read to her a paper out of the 
Spectatorf or perhaps om; of Ogden's sermons. O Arcadia! 
w'hat a life it must have been! There used to be Sunday 
drawing-rooms at Court; but the young King stopped these, 
as he stopped all that godless gambling whereof we have made 
mention. Not that George was averse to any innocent pleasures, 
or pleasures which he thought innocent. He was a patron of 
the arts, after his fashion , kind and gracious to the artists whom 
he favoured, and respectful to their calling. He wanted once 
to establish an Order of Minerva for literary and scientific 
characters; the knights were to take rank after the Knights of 
the Bath, and to sport a straw-coloured ribbon and a star of 
sixteen points. But there was such a row among the literati 
as to the persons who should be appointed, that the plan was 
given up, and Minerva and her star never came down amongst us. 
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He objected to painting St. Paul’s, as Popish practice; ac¬ 
cordingly, tlic most clumsy heathen sculptures decorate that 
edifice at present. It is fortunate that the paintings, too, were 
spared, for painting and drawing were woefully unsound at the 
close of the last century; and it is far better for our eyes to con¬ 
template whilewash (when we turn them aw'ay from the clergy¬ 
man) than to look at Opie's pitchy canvases, or Puseli's livid 
monsters. 

And yet there is one day in the year—a day when old George 
loved with all his hcvirt to .attiaid it—when 1 think St. Paul's 
presents tlic noblest sight in the whole world. when five 
thousand charity children with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet 
frosli voices, sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with 
praise and h.ippincss. I have seen a hundred grand sights m 
the world—coronations, Parisian splendours, Crystal Palace 
openings, Pope’s chapels with llicir processions of long-tailed 
cardinals and r|uavcring choirs of fat soprani—but think in all 
Christendom there is no such sight as C'li.irity Children’s Day. 
Non Augli, sed angeli As one looks at that beautiful multi¬ 
tude of innocents. as the first note strikes. indeed one may 
almost fancy that cliotiibs are singing 

Of Cluircli music the King was always very fond, showing 
skill m It both as a ciitic and as a performer. Many stones, 
mirthful and affecting, arc told of his behaviour at the concerts 
W'liich he ordered. When he was blind and ill he chose Mic 
music for the Ancient Concerts once, and the music and words 
which he selected were from "Samson Agonistes," and all had 
reference to his blindness, his captivity, and lus aflliction. He 
would beat time with his music-roll ^ls they sang the anthem m 
the Chapel Royal. If the page below was talkative or inatten¬ 
tive, dow'n would come the music-roll on young scapegrace’s 
powdered head. 'I'he theatre was always Ins delight. IIis 
bishop- and cleigy used to attend it, thinking it no shame t > 
appear where that good man was seen He is said not to ha' e 
cared lor Shakspearc or tragedy much ; farces and pantomimes 
were hi'^ joy, and csix'cially when clown swallowed a carrot or 
a string of sausages, he woulfi laugh so outrageously that the 
lovely Piinccss by Iiis side would have to say, " My gi.icuuis 
monarch, do compose yourself." lJut he continued to laugh, 
and at the very smallest farces, as long as his poor wits were 
left him. 
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There is something to me exceedingly touching in that simple 
early life of the King's. As long as his mother lived—a do^eii 
years after his marriage with the little spinet-player—he was a 
great shy awkward boy under the tutelage of that hard parent. 
She must have been a clever, dominrering, cruel woman. She 
kept her household lonely and in gloom, imstnistiiig almost all 
people who came about her children. Seeing the young Duke 
of Gloucester silent and uniiappy once, she sharply asked hiiii 
the cause of his silence. *' 1 am thinking,” said the poor child, 
"'flunking, sir! and of what?" " f am thinking if ever I haic 
a son 1 will not make him so unhappy as you make me." The 
other sons were all wild, except (jcorgc Dutifully c\ery 
evening George and C'h.nrlotU* paid their Msit to the King’s 
moth'r at Larltoii House. She had a throat-complaint, of 
which she died , but to the l.i^'t persisted in driiing about the 
stroeii to show she was ali\(‘. The night before her death the 
resolute woman talked with her son and daughter-in-law as 
usual, went to bed, and was found dead there in the morning. 
"George, be a king'" were the words which she was forever 
croaking in the ears of her son and a king the simple, stubborn, 
aifectionatc, bigoted man trie<l to be. 

He did Ins best; he worked according to his lights; what 
virtue he knew, he liied to practise , what knowledge he could 
master, he strove to acquire. He w.is loi twer fhawing maps, 
for exaniplo, and learned geography with no small care and 
industry. He knew all alxait the family histones and genea¬ 
logies of his gently, and putty histones he must have known. 
He knew the whole A^my Li^t, .ind all the facings, and thi 
exact niimlKir of the buttons, and all tlie lags and kices, and ilm 
cut of all the cocked-hats, pigtails, and gaiters in his army. 
He knew the personnel of the Universilies , what doctors were 
nchiied to Socinianism, and who were sound Churchmen; he 
knew the etiquettes of his own and his grandfather's (,‘ourts to 
a nicety, and the smallest particulars regarding the rcutine of 
ministcTs, secretaries, cnib,issies, audiences , the humblest page 
in the anteroom, or the meanest helper in the stables or kitchen. 
These parts of the Royal lnis]ne.ss he was cajiable of learning, 
and he learned. But, as one thinks of an office, almost divine, 
performed by .any inorial man—of any single being pretending 
to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, to order the implicit 
obedience of brother millions, to compel them into war at Ina 
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cffcnce or quarrul; to command, '* In this way you shall trade, 
m ihis way you shall think; these neighbours shall be your 
allies whom you shall help, these others your enemies whom 
you shall slay at my orders; in this way you shall worship 
Ciod; ”—who can wonder that, when such a man as George 
took such an offiLC on himself, punishment and liimulivition 
should fall upon people and chief? 

Yet ihcie is something grand about his courage. I’hc 
battle of the King with his aristocracy remains yet to be told 
by the historian who shall view the reign of (icorge more 
justl}' than the trumpery panegyrists who wrote immediately 
after his decease. It was he, with the people to back him, 
who made the war with America; it was he and the peo[ile 
who refused Justice to the Roman Catholics; ami on both 
questions he beat the paliicians. He bribed: he bullied, he 
darkly dissembled on occasion he exercised a slippery perse¬ 
verance, and a vmclictue resolution, which one almost admires 
as one thinks Ins character over. His courage was never to 
be beat. It tiaiiipkd Noith underfoot: it lient the stiff neck 
of the younger I’ltt: even his illness never conqucicd that 
indomitable spirit. As .soon as his brain was clear, it resumed 
the scheme, only laid aside when Ins reason left him • as soon 
as his hands w'eic out of the strait-waistcoat, they took up the 
pen and the plan which had engaged him up to ilir« moment 
of his malady. I believe it ib by pel sons believing themsthc.. 
m the right that nine-tenths of the tyranny of this world has 
been perpetrated. Arguing on that convenient premiss, the 
Dcy of Algiers would cut off twenty heads of a morning; 
Father Dominic would bum a score of Jews m the presence 
of the Most Catholic King, and the Archbishops of 'I'oledo and 
Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits hung 
and quartered at Snnthfield, and witches burned at .Salem, 
and all by worthy people, who believed they had the K t 
authority lor their actions. 

Anc’ so, with respect to old fJeorge, even Americans, w honi 
he hracd and who conquered him, may give him creri.: for 
having quite honest reasons for oppressing them Api ^ndcd 
to Lord Brougham's biographical sketch of Lord Noitl are 
some autograph notes of the King, whicli let us most on; lonsly 
into tho state of his mind. "TIic limes certainly r->juire,’' 
says he, “ the concurrence of all v\ho w'ish to prevent anurchy. 
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I have no wish but the prosperity of my own dominions, there¬ 
fore I must look upon all who would not heailily assist me as 
bad men, as well as bad subjects." That is the v\ay he 
reasoned. “ I wish nothing but good, therefore every man 
who doc.s not agree with me is a traitor and a scouiiihil." 
Remember that he Ixihevccl hmiself anointed by a Djiuie 
commission; rcmemlxir that he was a man of slow parts and 
imperfect education ; that the same awful will of Heaven whu^h 
placed a crown upon his head, which made him lendei to Ins 
family, pure in his life, couiageou> and honest, made him rial* 
of comprehension, obstinate of will, ami at many times dtpnveil 
him of rea3on. He was the father of his people ; liis relK-lhon 
children must be flogged intooKdicncc. He was tlic defcndci 
of the Protestant f.utli, he would ntlier lay that slont head 
upon the block than tliat Catholics should h.i\e a sliaie m the 
government of laigland. And _\ou do not suppo^’i* that thee 
arc not honest bigots enough m all countries to back kings in 
this kind of statesmanship ^ Without doubt the Amenc.iii 
W'ar v\as popular in P'ngland. In 1775 the riddiess m favour 
of coercing the colonies was c.inied by 304 to 105 in Uie 
Commons, by 104 to 29 in ilic House of Lords Popular^ 
—so was the Revocatum of thr« lOdict of Nantes popular 111 
France so was the Mas'-ac^e of S,iint I’ulholomevv ‘'O was 
the Inquisition excei'diiigly popular m .Spam. 

Wars and revolutions are, however, the pohtici.m's provmn' 
nie great I’venls of this long reign, the statesmen and orators 
who illustrated it, f do not pn lend to make the subjects of an 
hour's light talk. Let us return to our humblei duty of Court 
gossip. Yonder Mts our little (^ueen, sin rounded by many stout 
sons and fair daughters whom she bore to her faithful Cicoite. 
The history of the d.aiigliters, .as hltlo Mi'^s Burney has paiiitid 
them to us, IS delightful. They were liandsome—she c.alls them 
beautiful; they were most kind, loving, and l.idylikc , thej wire 
gracious to every person, high and low, who served them 
They had many little accomplishments of th<'ir own 1 h,-, ore 
drew: that one jilayed the piano: they .all woiked mo'^l pro¬ 
digiously, and litled up whole suites of rooms—jirctty smiling 
Penelopes—with their busy little needles. As we pictuic to 
ourselves the society of ciglily years ago, we must nnagire liiin- 
dreds of thou’^ands of groups of women in gnat high caps, 
tight bodies and full ckuts, needling away, whilst one of the 
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number, or pcrliups a favoured gentleman in a pigtail, reads out 
a novel to the company. Peep into the cottage at Olney, for 
example, and see there Mrs. Unwin and Tjady Ilcskcth, those 
high-bred ladies, those sweet pious women, and William Cowper, 
that delicate wit, that trembling pietist, that refined gentleman, 
absolutely reading out "Jonathan Wild” to the ladies ! What 
a change in our manners, in our amusements, since then ! 

King George's household was a model of an English gentle¬ 
man’s household. It was early; it was kindly; it was chari¬ 
table ; it was fnigal; it was orderly; it must have been stupid 
to a degree winch I shurlclor now to contemplate. No wonder 
all the Princes ran away from the lap of th.it dreary domestic 
.irtiic. It always rose, rode, dined at slated intervals. Day 
after day was the same. At the same hour at nignt the King 
kissed his daughters' jolly cheeks; the Princesses kissed their 
mother’s h.ind ; and ATailame '1 hiclke brought the Koyjil night¬ 
cap. At the same hour the equerries and women in waiting hart 
their little dinner, and cackled over their tea. The King had 
his backgammon or his evening concert ; the equerries yawned 
themselves to death in the anteroom; or the King and his family 
w.ilkt’d on Windsor slopes, the King holding his darling little 
Princess Amelia by the hand; and the people crowded round 
quite good-naturedly , and the Eton boys thrust their chubby 
elieeks under the crowd’s elbows ; and the concert o'.'t, the 
King n''ver failed to take Ins enormous coeked-lut off, and 
salute nis band, and say, " Thank you, gentlemen " 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this of Kew' or 
Windsor, cannot be imagined. Ram or shine, the King lode 
every day for hours ; poked his red face into hundreds of cottage's 
round about, and showed that shovel hat and Windsor uniform 
to farmers, to pig-boys, to old women making apple-dumpling'^, 
to .'ll! sorts of people, gentle and simple, about whom count!- ss 
stones are told. Nothing can be more undignified than tl.'sc 
stone*. When Ilaroiin Alraschid visits a subj'ect incog., the 
latt-'r 1 sure to be very much the beitei for the caliph’s magni¬ 
ficence. Old George showed no such Royal splendour He 
used to give a guinea sometimes . sometimes feel in hi.s pockets 
.and find he had no money; often ask a man a hundred qur Mions: 
about the number of his family, about his oats and bean®, about 
the rent he paid for his house, and ride on. On one .jeeasion 
he played the part of King Alfred, and turned a pi'*ci* of meat 
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■ivilh astring at a cottager’s house. Wlien the old woman came 
home, she found a paper with an enclosure of money, and a 
note uiiiten by the Royal pencil: " I'lve guineas to bu\' a jack," 
Tt was not splendid, but it was kind and uorthy ot F.iiincr 
George. One day, when the King and Queen were walking 
together, tliey met a little boy—they were always fond of diildien, 
the good folk—and patted the little white head. ‘Whose 
little boy arc you?" asks the Windsoi uniform. " I am ihe 
King's beefeater's little boy," replied the child. On which die 
King said, "Then kneel down, and kiss the Qiiieii's hand.’' 
But the innocent offspring of the beefeater declined this tnat. 
" No,” said he, " I won’t kneel, for if I do, 1 sliall spoil my new 
breeches " The thrifty King ought to haie hugged liini and 
kiiighied him on the spot. George's adimreis wrote pages and 
pages of such storit s about him. One morning, Ix-iure anybody 
else w.is up, the King walked about Gloucester town , pushed 
over Molly the hou'=einaid with her pail, who w.as scrubbing ihe 
doorsteps , ran upstairs and woke all the eiiuerries m their bed 
rooms; and then trolled down to the bridge, wheie, by tins 
time, a dozen of louts were assembled. "What* is this 
(iloucesler New Bridge?" a^ki'd our gracious monarch , .ind the 
[Xiople ansvveied linn, "Yt/., your Majesty." "Why, tlien, 
my boys," s.iid he, " let us have a hu^j/.ij • " After gi\ mg tlirm 
winch intellectual gialification, he went home to bieakf.ist. Our 
fatheni read ihc'e simple tiles with fond pleasure, laiiglud at 
these very small jokes; liked the old man wjio fwked his nose 
into e\cry coiMge, who livi’d on plain wholesoine roast .irul 
boiled ; who despised your French kickshaws , who was a line 
Jicarty old Isnghsh gentleman You may h.ive .seen Gili.iy's 
famous print of him—in the old wig, in the stout old Jnileoiis 
Windsor iimforiii—as tlic King of Brohdingnag, peering at a 
little Gulliver, whom he holds up m his hand, whilst in tlie 
other he has an opcia-glass, through which he suricys the pigmy ? 
Our fathers rhose to set up tieorge as the type of a gieiit king , 
and the Iilllu Caullner was the great Napoleon. \Vo piided 
ourselves on our picjudiccs , w'C blustered and braggcfl with 
absurd vainglory , we dealt to our enemy a monstrous injustice 
of contempt and scorn ; wo fought him with .all w'capons, mean 
as well as heroic. There was no he wc would not btheve , no 
cnarge of ciime winch our furious prejudice would not credit. 

1 thought at one time of making a collection of the lies which 
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thi I'lcnch luirl written against us, and we had published 
ag’..ti-3t I'lciri during the war. it would be a stiange memorial 
ol ]K>i)ular falsehood. 

Ihi'ir Majesties were very sociable potentates: and the 
(.'oui t Chronicler tells of numerous visits which they paid to their 
.subjects, gentle and simple; with whom they dined; at whose 
j’.ieat country-houses they stopped ; or at whose poorer lodgings 
they affably partook of tea and bread-and-butter. Some of the 
great folk sjxnit enormous sums in cntertiuning their sovereigns. 
As marks of special favour, the King and Queen sometimes 
stood as sjjonsors foi the cliiUlrcn of the nobility. We find 
L.idy Salisbury was so honoured in the year 1786 , and in the 
year 1802, Lady Chesterfield, 'I he Cowt News relates how 
liei Ladyship received their Majesties on a state bed “ dressed 
witli white satin and a profusion of lace, llic counterpane of 
white satin eriibroideied with gold, and the bed of crimson satin 
link'd with white.” 1 he child was fiist brought by the nurse to 
the Marchioness of Hath, who presided as chief nurse. 'I hen 
the Marchioness handed baby to the Queen. Then the Queen 
haiificd the little darling to the Bishop of Norwich, the officiat¬ 
ing clergyman ; and, the ceremony over, a cup of caudle was 
pu'sented by the F.iil to His Majesty on one knee, on a large 
gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet cusliion. Misfortune': 
would occui in these interesting gcnullcctoiy cercinomes of 
Royal worship. Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, 
puffy m.an, in a most gorgeous Court-suit, had to kneel. Cumber- 
laud says, and was so lat .and so light that he could not get up 
again. " Kneel, sir, kneel I ” cried my Lord-in-w'aiting to a 
country mayor who had to read an address, but who went on 
with Ills compliment standing. “ Kneel, sir, kiieell” cries my 
Loid, 111 dreadful alarm. " I can’t ! " says the Mayor, turning 
louncl; “ don't you see I have got a wooden leg?" In the cap'inl 
" Burney Diary and Letters,” the home and Court life of g *orl 
old King George and good old Queen Charlotte arc presei'ted 
at portentous length. The King rose every morning at six: 
and had two hours to himself. He thought it cffcmin.ae to 
have a carpet in his bedroom. Shortly before eight, the Queen 
and the Royal family were always ready for him, and they 
pi oceeded to the King’s chapel in the castle. There were no 
fires in the passages : the chapel was scarcely alight; pi inccsses, 
governcssesj equerries grumbled and caught cold . but cold or 
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hot, it was tlicjr duly to go: and, wet or dry, light or dark, the 
stout old George was always iii his place to say niiieii to the 
clijplnit). 

The (Queen's character is represented iii "Ijurney” at full 
length. She was a sensible, most decorous woman; a Nery 
grand lady on Stale occasions, simple enough m ordinary life ; 
Mcll read as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about 
books; stingy, but not unjust; not generally unkind to her 
dependents, but invincible in her notions of etiquette, and quite 
angry if her people suffered ill-health in lier service. She gave 
Miss Burney a shabby jiiltance, and led the pool young woman 
a life which wcll-mgh killed her. Slie never thought but that 
she was iloing Biunoy the gicaiest f.iv<nii, in taking her fioiii 
fn edoni, fame, .ind eonipctenee, and killing lier off with langiioi 
in lh.it dieary Court. It was not dreary to liei Had she been 
seiv.int instead of inislress, her spirit would never have broken 
diiwn • slie never would have pul a pm out of place, or been a 
monn'iit fioiii her duly. .SZ/e waj not weak, and she could not 
paidon those who were She was perfectly eoricct in life, and 
s'lie haled poor sinners with a rancoui such is virtue ionietinie- 
has. She must have had awful private Iri.ils of her own • not 
merely with her children, but with lier husband, in those long 
cliys about which nobody will ever knov .nnything now ; when 
he was not quite insane; when his incessant tongue was bab¬ 
bling folly, rage, pcrseciilioii; and she had to smile and be 
lespectful and attentiveundei this intolerable ('mini. 'J'lie Queen 
bore all her dutu-s stoutly, .a", she expected others to bear them. 
At a State christening, the lady who ln*ld the infant was tired 
and looked unwell, and the I’rmcess ol AVah's asked pcnuission 
for her to sit down. “ Let her stand,” said the Queen, Hickii g 
the snuff off her sleeve. She would liave stood, tlie resolute old 
woman, if she hatl had to hold the child till his beard was grown. 

" I am seventy years of age," the Queen said, facing a mob of 
utffians who stopped her sedan : "I have been fifty years Queen 
of England, and I never was insulted before." I'c.arlcss, rigid, 
unforgiving hlllt Queen! ^ I don't w'onder that her sons revolted 
from her. 

Of all the figures in that large f.imily group which surrouiuL 
George and his Queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father's 
ilarling, the Princes> Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her sweet¬ 
ness, her early death, and for the extreme passionate tenderness 
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w ilh which her father loved her. This was his favourite amongst 
all the children : of his sons, be loved the Duke of York best, 
l^iirncy tells a sad story of the poor old man at Weymouth, and 
how eager he was to have this darling son with him. The 
King’s house was not big enough to hold the Prince; and his 
father had a pot table house erected close to his own, and at 
huge pains, so that his dear Frederick should be near him. He 
clung on his arm all the time of his visit talked to no one else ; 
had talked of no one else for sonic time before. The Prince, so 
long cxpt'ctcd, stayed but a single night. He had busincsi, m 
London the ne\t day, he said. 'I he dulness of the old King’s 
Court stupihed York and the other big sons of (leoige 111 . 
They scared equerries and ladies, fnghtened the modest little 
circle, with their coarse spirits and loud talk. Of littic comfort, 
indeed, were the King's sons to the King. 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling , and the little maiden, 
prattling and smiling in the fond arms of that old father, is a 
sweet image to look on. 'Iherc is a family picture iii “ Burney," 
which a man must be very hard-hearted not to like. She 
desenbes an after-dinner walk of the Royal family at Windsor. 

“It was really a mighty pretty procession," she says “The 
little Princess, just turned of three ye.irs old, in a robe-coat 
covered with fine muslin, a diessed close cap, white g’oves, and 
fan, walked on alone and first, highly delighted with the paiade, 
and turning from side to side to sec everybody as she pa.ssed ; 
for all the tcrracers stand up against the walls, to make a clear 
passage for the Royal family the moment they come m siglit. 
Then followed the King and Queen, no loss delighted with the 
joy of their litlk* darling. The J’rinccss Royal leaning on Lady 
Eliisabcth Waldegravc, the Princess Augusta holding by the 
Duchess of Ancastcr, the Princess Eluabeth led by Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, followed.” 

"Office here lakes place of rank,’’ says Burney,—to cvpia’i 
how it w'as that Lady Elizabeth Waldcgrave, as lady of t'lc 
bedchamber, walked befoie a duchess. 

"General Biide, and the Duke of Montague, and Major Price 
as equerry, brought up the rear of the proccs.sion.’’ 

One sees it * the band playing its old music, the sun shrnng 
on the happy loyal crowd , and lighting the ancient battlements, 
the rich elms, and purple landscape, and bright greensward; 
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ihe Royal standard drooping from the great tower yonder; as 
old George passes, followed by his race, preceded by the 
charming infant, who caresses the crowd with her innocent 
&niilcs. 

"On sight of Mrs. Delany, the King instantly stopped to 
speak to her ; the Queen, of course, and the little i’rinoess, and 
all the rest, stood still. They talked a good while with the 
sweet old lady, during wliicli time tlic King once or twice 
addressed himself to me. I caught the Queen's o>e, and saw 
in it a little surpiise, but by no means any disjilcasure, to see 
nie of the parly. T.he little t’niice.’b went up to Mrs. Delany, 
of whom she is very fond, and bchawil like a little angel 
to hci. .She then, wiih a look cf mf|Uirv and rtcolleLlion, came 
behind Mrs. Delany to look at me. ‘ L am .ifiaid,' said 1 , in a 
whisper, and stooping down, ‘your Roy.al ITiglmess <loes not 
reniembei me?' Her .answi*' was an arch liiUe ssiiiile, and a 
nearer approach, witli her lip^ fiouted out to kiss lue." 

The Prjnee.ss wrote verses ho self, and there are some pretty 
plaintive ]ino.s attributed to hci, which are more touching than 
better poetry:— 

" Unlliinkiiiff. idle, wild, nnd youiiR, 

J Inngheci, 'iiid danutd, .'iiid udkcl, nrid biiiiq;: 

And, prond i>f licedom \.mii, 

JJrtaninl not of mjtow, L.irc, (ii i» nil ; 

(JonLliidjiii;, 111 tliMM lioiirsof 
That all the worKl w is ni.idc for uic. 

Flut wlioii the hoin of liial l line, 

W'heii siLkiietis shook tlii', ticiiibling frame, 

When folly's pay pursinis were o'er, 

Anri 1 (ould snip .md d-'iiiec no more, 

It then oceuircd, liow s.id twuiild he, 

Were this world only made for me." 

The poor soul cjudlccl ii—and cro jet she w'as dead the 
agonised father w.’iS m such a state, that the oflicer.*- round 
about him ’>cre obliged to set watchers o\er him, and ironi 
November 1810 George Ilf. ceased to reign All the world 
knows the story of his malady: all Inslory i^rescnt-, no sadder 
figure than that of the old man, blind and deprivetl of reason, 
wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing ima¬ 
ginary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly 
i ourts. I have seen his picture ns it w as taken at this time, 
banging in the apartment of bis daughter, the Landgravine of 
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IIc-^sc Ilomboiirjr—amidst boobs .mil Windsor furniture, and 
a Jiuiidral load icminiicencos of her Euglisli Iiomo. The poor 
old father is represented in a purple gown, his snowy beard 
billing over his breast—the star of his famous Order still idly 
■'hining on it. He was not only sightless. he became utterly 
deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of human \oiccs, all the 
pleasurci of this uorlcl of Cod, were t.aben fioin him, .Some 
slight lucul momenlij he h.ad; in one of which the Queen, 
deainng to si e him, entered the room, and found him singing a 
hymn, and acconipari) mg himself at the harpsichord. W'hen he 
liad finrhod ho knelt down and pr.’t 3 ’ed .iloud for her, and then 
for Ins family, and then for the nation, concluding with a prayer 
for himself, that it might p'ease Cod to avert his hoavv calamity 
from him, but if not, to gi\c him resignation to submit. He 
then burst into tears, and lu.s re.ison again fled. 

What preacher need moralise on this story ; what words save 
the sinijilest arc requisite to tell it ^ It is loo tcirible for tears. 
'1 he thought of such o misery smites me down in submission 
before the Ruler of kings .and men, the Mournch Supreme over 
empires and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of life, dctith, 
happiness, victory. “O brotheic," I said to those who heard 
me first in Arnenc.i—"O biothers ! speaking the same dear 
inothcr-tongiie—O coini.adcs' enemies no inoie, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by tins Rojal corpse, and 
call a tiuee to battle' Low he lies, to whom the proudest used 
to kneel once, and who was cast lower ih.an the poorest: deatl, 
whom millions pia>eil for in vain. Driven off his throne; 
biifteted b> rude hands; with hia children iii revolt; the darling 
of his old age killed before him untimely; oiir Lear hangs over 
her breathless lips and cries, ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little! ’ 

‘ Vi \- nut Ins RliO'.t—oli! let him pass- he hates him 
'I hat Mould iiiK}ii the rack of this tuuyh world 
Stretch him out longer' ’ 

Hush! Strife .and Quarrel, over the solemn grave! Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march! Fall, dark curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pride, Ins grief, his awful tragedy!” 
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I X I’wiss's amiisinjj “ Life o- l-liion," \vc rend liow, on the 
ilcaili of t!io Duke of Yoik, iho oM chancellor became 
poii'^i'-htd of a lock of the d'.’funcl Prnice’.s liair ; and so careful 
was he lespi’i'liiisj llie aulhciiticity of the relic, lh,at llt'ssy lilldoii 
ills wjfe sat m the room with tlie young man from IlamUt's who 
ihstnbulcd the iiiiglet into separate lockets, which each of the 
JCIdon family afli-rwards wore. You know how, when CJcoige 
IV came to Ldmhurgh, a better man than he went on board 
the Roy.d yacht to welcome the King to lus kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, seized a goblet from which Ills Maje->ty had just drunk, 
vowed it should ii-m.un for ever as an heirloom in hu family, 
clapped the precious glass m Jus pocket, and sat down on it and 
broke It when lie got home Suppose the good sheriff’s prize 
unbroken now at Abbotsford, should we not snnlc with some¬ 
thing lilie pity as we beheld it^ Suppose one of those lockets 
of tlie no-Poptry Prince’s hair oflered for sale at Christie’s, tjuoi 
hbrtji c dim snmmo ? how many pounds would you 

find foi the illustrious Duke? Madame Tussaud has got King 
fjcorgc's coronation rolics; is there any man now alive who 
woulil kiss the hem of that tnimiiery? lie sleeps since thirty 
years: do not any of you, who remember lum, wonder that you 
once respected and huzza’d and admired him? 

'I'o make a portiait of him at first seemed n matter of small 
difficulty. There is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance 
simpering under it: with a slate and a piece of chalk, 1 could at 
this very desk perform a recognisable likeness of him. And yet 
after reading of him in scores of volumes, hunting him through 
old magazines and newspapers, having him here at a ball, there 
at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, you find you have 
nothing—nothing but a coat and a wig and a mask smiling 
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below it—nothing but a great simulacrum. His sire and grand- 
sires were men. One knows what they were like: what they 
would do in given circumstances : that on occasion they fought 
and demeaned themselves like tough good soldiers. They had 
friends whom they liked according to their natures ; enemies 
whom they hated fiercely ; passions, and actions, and individu¬ 
alities of their own. llic sailor King who cnnic after George 
was a man: the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, loud, 
jolly, cursing, courageous. Hut this George, what was hc^ I 
look through all his life, and recognise but a bow and a grin. 
T try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue rilibon, 
a pockct-h.indkercliicf prodigiously scented, one of I'ruefitt’s 
best nutty-brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a huge 
black stock, undcrwaistcoats, more undcrwaistcoats, and then 
nothing 1 know of no sentiment that he ever distinctly uttered. 
Documents are published under his name, but people wrote 
them—private letters, but people spelt them. He put a great 
George I*, or George K. at the bottom of the page and fanciorl 
he had written the paper: some bookseller’s clerk, some poor 
author, some mau did the work; saw to the spelling, cleaned 
up the slovenly sentences, and gave the la.v maudlin slipslop a 
sort of consistency. He must have had an individuality - the 
dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, turpas'^ed—the wig- 
niaker who cut led his toupee for him—ilie t,iilor w'ho cut his 
coats, had that. Hut, about (xeoige, one can get at nothing 
actual. That outside, I am certain, is pad .ind tailoi's w'ork , 
there may be something lieliind, but what^ We cannot get at 
the char.icter ; no doubt never shall. W'llI men of the future 
have nothing better to do than to unswathe and interpret that 
Royal old mummy ? T own I once used to think it would be 
good sport to pursue Inin, fasten on him, and pull him down 
Hut now I am ashamed to mount and Lay good dogs on, tij 
summon a full field, and then to liunt llie poor game 
Oil the i2lh August, 1762, the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the accession of the House of Brunswick to the Knglish thrmc, 
all the bells in London [lealed in gratulation, and annoimcrd 
that an heir to George III. was born. Five d.ays afterwards the 
King was pleased to pass letters patent under the great £eal, 
creating 1 I.R.H. the Prince of Great Britain, PZIcctoral I iince 
of Brunswick Luneburg, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl 
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of Garrick, Baron of Renfrew, J^ord of the Ibles, and Great 
Steward of Scotland, ftiiice of W'ales, and Earl of Chester. 

All the people at Ins birth thronged to see this lovely child ; 
and behind a gilt china-screen railing in Saint James's Palace, 
in a cradle surmounted by the three princely ostrich feathers, 
the Royal infant was laid to delight the eyes of the lieges. 
Among the earliest instances of homage paid to him, 1 read that 
" a curious Indian bow and arrows were sent to the Prince from 
his father’s faithful subjects in New Yoik.” He was fond of 
playing with these toys: an old statesman, orator, and wit of his 



grandfather's and great-grandfather's time, never tired of liii 
business, still eager in Ins ohl age to be well at Court, I'Sed to 
play with the little I’nnec, and pretend to fall down dead when 
the ITineeshot at him with Ins toy bow and arrows—and get up 
and fall down deadovei and over again—to the incrciuscd deliglit 
of the child. So that In- was flattered from his cradle upwards ; 
and before his little feet could walk, statesmen and Lourliers 
were busy kissing them. 

There is a pretty picture of the Roy.il infant—a beautiful 
buxom child—aslecii in Ins mother's lap , who turns round and 
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holds n finger lo licr lip, as if she would bid the courtiers around 
respect the baby’s slumbers. PYom that day uiuil his decease, 
sixty-eight years after, 1 suppose there were more pictures taken 
of that personage than of any other human being who ever was 
born and died—in every kind of uniform and every possible 
Court-dress—in long fair hair, with powder, with and without a 
pigtail—in every conceivable cocked-hat—in dragoon uniform— 
m Windsor uniform—in a ficld-marsh.al's clothes—in a Scotch kilt 
and tartans, with dirk and claymore (a stupendous figure)—m 
a frogged frock-coat with a fur-collar and tight breeches and 
sillc stockings—in v.igs of every colour, fair, brown, and black- 



in his f.imous coronation robes finally, with winch performance 
he was so much in love that he distnbutcd copies of the pictuii 
to all the Courts and British embassies m Europe, and to 
iuimbcr]e.^a clubs, towni-halls, and private friends, I rememb< r 
as a young man how almost every dining-room had his portrat 
There is plenty of biogiaphical tattle about the Prince’s boi- 
hood. Tt Is told with what astonishing rapidity he learned nil 
languages, ancient and modem; how he rode beautifully, ■■aiig 
charmingly, and played elegantly on the violoncello. That he 
was beautiful was patent to all eyes, lie had a high spirit; 
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and oace, when he had had a difTercnce with his father, burst 
into the Royal closet and called out, "Wilkes and liberty for 
ever I " He was so clever, that he confounded his very g^o\cr- 
nors in learning ; and one of them, Lord Hnicc, having made .i 
false quantity in quoting Greek, the admirable young Prince 
instantly corrected him. Lord Bruce could not remain a gover¬ 
nor after this humiliation ; resigned his ofheo, and, to soothe 
his feelings, was actually promoted to be an carl! it is the most 
wonderful reason for promoting a man that ever I heard. Loid 
Bruce was made an carl for a blunder in prosody . and Nelson 
was made a baron for the victory of the Nile. 



Lovers of long sums have added up the millions and millions 
which in the course of his brilliant existence this single riince 
consumed. Besides his income of ;^50,ooo, ^^70,000, ^looaxxi, 
;^i2o,ooo, a >car, we read of three applications to T\iillament; 
debts to the amount of ^160,000, of ;^65o,ooo; besides mjs- 
tenoiis foreign loans, whereof he pocketed the proceeds. What 
did he do for all this money? Why was he to have it? If 
he had been a manufacturing town, or a populous rural district, 
or an army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. 
He, one solitary stout man,who did not toil, nor spin, nor hglit, 
—wliat had any mortal done that he should be pampered so? 
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In 1784, when he was twcnty-onc years of age, Carlton Palace 
was ^ivcn to him, and furnished by the nation with as much 
luxury as could be devised. His pockets were filled with money: 
lie said it was not enough; he flung it out of window: he spent 
j^io^ooo a year for the coats on his back. The nation gave him 
more money, and more, an^ more. 'I'hc sum is past counting. 
He was a pnnee most lovely to look on, and was christened 
Prince Florizel on his first appearance in the w'orld. TTiat he 
was the handsomest princ:' 111 the w hole world was agreed by 
men. and alas ! by many women. 

I suppose he must liave been very graceful. There are so 
many testimonies to the charm of his manner, that we must 
allow him great elegance and pow’ers of fascination. He, and 
the King of France's brother, the Count d'Artois, a charming 
young Prince who danced deliciously on the tight-ropc—^a poor 
old tottering exiled King, who asked hospitality of King 
Ceorge’s successor, and lived aw'hilc m the palace of Mary 
Stuart—divided m their youth the title of first gentleman of 
Europe. We in England of course gave the prize to owr 
gentleman. Until George’s death the propriety of that award 
^vas scarce questioned, or the doubters voted rebels and traitors. 
Only the other day I was reading in the reprint of the delightful 
" Noctes ” of Christopher North. The health of THE KING 
is drunk in large capitals by the loyal Scotsman, You would 
fancy him a. hero, a sage, a statesman, a pattern for kings and 
men. It was Walter Scott who had that accident with the 
broken glass I spoke of anon. lie was the King’s Scottish 
champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty the fashion, 
and laid about him fiercely with his claymore upon all the Prince's 
enemies. The Brunswicks had no such defenders as those two 
jacobitc commoners, old Sam Johnson, the l.,iclifield chapman s 
son, and Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer’s. 

Nature and circumstance had done their utmost to prepare die 
Prince for being spoiled: the dreadful dulness of Papa’s Court, 
its stupid amusements, its dreary occupations, the maddening 
humdrum, the stifling sobriety of its routine, would have made 
a scapegrace of a much less lively prince. All the big princes 
bolted from that castle of ennui where old King George sat, 
posting up his books and droning over his Handel; and old 
Queen Charlotte over her snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of 
the sturdy gallant sons settled dow n after sowing their wild oats. 
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and became sober subjects of their father and brother—not ill 
liked by the nation, which pardons youthful irregularities 
readily enough, for the sake of pluck, and unaffectedness, and 
good-humour. 

The boy is father of the man. Our Prince signalised his 
entrance into the world by a feat worthy of his future life. lie 
Invented a new shoe-bucklc. It was an inch long and li\o 
inches broad. ''It covered almost the whole instep, rctacliing 
down to the ground on cither side of the foot." A sweet inven¬ 
tion 1 lovply and useful as the Prince on whose foot it sjiarkk'd. 
At his first appearance at a Court ball, we read that “his coat 
was pink silk, with white cuffs, his waistcoat white silk, 
embroidered with \arious-colourc(l foil, and .idornod with a pro¬ 
fusion of French paste. And his h.at was ornaincnted with two 
rows of steel beads, five thousand m number, with a button .ind 
loop of the same metal, and cocked in a new military style." 
"What a Florizel I Do these dt'Liils seem trivial ? 'fhoy are the 
grave incidents of his life. IIis biographers say that when lie 
commenced housekeeping in that splendid new palace of his, 
the Prince of Wales had some windy projects of encouraging 
literature, science, and the arts; of having assemblies of literary 
characters; and societies for the encouragement of geography, 
astronomy, and botany. Asirononiy, geography, and botany ! 
Fiddlesticks t French balk l-d.anccrs, French cooks, horsc- 
jockeys, buffoons, jirocurcr',, tailors, boxers, fencing-masters, 
china, jewel, and giiiicrack merchants—these were his real com¬ 
panions. At first he made a pretence of having Burke and I'ox 
and Sheridan for his friends. But how could such men tic 
serious before such an empty scapegrace as this lad ? Fov might 
talk dice with him, and Sherirlan w me , but what else had these 
men of genius in common with their taw’dry young host of 
Carlton llouse? That fnbblc the leader ot such men .is Fov 
and Burke ! That man s opinions about the Constitution, the 
India Bill, justice to the Catholics—about any question graver 
than the button for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge— 
worth anything! The friendship between the I’riiicc and the 
Whig chiefs was impossible. They were hypocrites in jiretciid- 
ing to respect him, and if he broke the hollow compact hclw'ccii 
them, who shall blame him? His natural companions were 
dandies and parasites. He could talk to a tailor or a cook; 
buti as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, lazy. 
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ueik, indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity, and levity incur- 
able—it IS absurd. Th^ thought to use him, and did for 
awhile; but they must have known how timid he was; how 
entirely heartless and treacherous, and have expected his deser¬ 
tion. Ills next set of fnends were mere table companions, of 
whom he grew tired too; then wc hear of him with a vciy few 
select toadies, mere boys from school or the Guards, whose 
sprighttincss tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. 
What matters what fnends he h^ ? He dropped all his friends; 
he never could have real friends. An heir to the throne has 
flatterers, adventurers who hang about him, ambitious men who 
use him; but friendship is denied him. 

And women, I suppose, are as false and selfish in their deal¬ 
ings with such a character as men. Shall wc take the Leporello 
part, flourish a catalogue of the conquests of this Royal Don 
Juan, and tell the names of the favourites to whom, one after 
the other, George Prince flung his pocket-handkerchief? What 
purpose would it answer to say how Perdita was pursued, won, 
ticserted, and by whom succeeded? What good in knowing 
that he did actually marry Mrs. Fitz-IIerbcrt accoiding to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church; that her marriage settle¬ 
ments have been seen in London; that the names of the 
witnesses to her marriage are known ? This sort of vice that wc 
are now come to presents no new or fleeting trait of manners. 
Debauchees, dissolute, heartless, fickle, cowardly, have been 
ever since the world began. This one had more temptations 
than most, and so much may be said in extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and tending to 
lead him yet farther on the road to the deuce, that, besides being 
lovely, so that women were fascinated by him ; and heir-apparent, 
so that all the world flattered him; he should have a beautiful 
voice, which led him directly in the way of drink: and thus all 
the pleasant devils were coaxing on poor Flonzel; desire, and 
idleness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all clashing their merry 
cymbals and bidding him come on. 

Wc first hear of his warbling sentimental ditties under the 
walls of Kew Palace by the moonlit banks of Thames, with 
Lord Viscount Leporello keeping w'atch lest the music should 
be disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal fashion of 
the day. You may fancy all England sounding with choruses, 
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but some nbald, some harmless, all occasioning the consump¬ 
tion of a prodigious deal of fermented liquor. 

** The jolly Muse her wings to try no frolic flights need lake. 

But round the bowl would dip and fly, like swallows round a lake,” 

sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to which the 
Prince many a time joined in chorus, and of which the burden 
is,— 

" And that I think's a reason fair to drink and fdl again.” 

This delightful boon companion of the Prince’s found **a, 
reason fair" to forego filling and drinking, saw the error of 
his wa)s, ga^c up the bowl and chorus, and died retired and 
religious. The rnnee's tabic no doubt was a very tempting 
one. J he wits came and did their utmost to amuse him. It 
is wonderful how the spirits rise, the wit biightcns, the wine 
h.is an aroma, when a great man is nt the licad of the table. 
Scott, the loyal Cavalier, the King’s true liegeman, the very 
best raconteur of his time, poured out with an endless gene¬ 
rosity his store of old-world Icaining, kindness, and humour. 
Grattan contributed to it his wondrous eloquence, fancy, 
feeling. Tom Moore perched upon it for awhile, and piped his 
most exquisite little lovc-tunes on it, flying away in a twitter 
of indignation afterwards, and attacking the Prince with bill 
and claw. In such society, no w'ondcr the sitting w.as long, 
and the butler tired of drawing corks. Renienibcr what the 
usages of the time were, and that William Pitt, coming to the 
House of Commons after liaving drunk a bottle of port-winc at 
his own house, would go into Ijellamy's with Dundas, and help 
finish a couple more. 

You peruse volumes after volumes about our Prince, and 
find some half-dozen stock stones—indcid not many more 
—common to all the histories. He was good-natured ; an 
indolent voluptuous prince, not unkindly. One story, the 
most favourable to him of all, perhaps, is that as Piince 
Regent he w'as eager to hear all that could be said in behalf 
of prisoners condemned to death, and an.vious, if possible, to 
remit the capital sentence. He was kind to his servants. 
There is a story common to all the biographies, of Molly the 
housemmd, who, when bis household was to be broken up, 
owing to some r^orms which he tried absurdly to practise, was 
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discovered crying as she dusted the chairs because she was to 
leave a master who had a kind w'ord for all his servants. 
Another talc is that of a groom of the Prince's being discovered 
in corn and oat peculations, and dismissed by the personage at 
the head of the stables ; the Prince had word of John’s disgrace, 
remonstrated with him very kindly, generously reinstated 
him, and bade him promise to sin no more~a promise which 
John kept. Another story is very fondly told of the Prince as 
a young man hearing of an oflicei's family in distress, and 
how he straightway borrow'cd six or eight hundred pounds, 
put his long fair hair under his h.*!!, and so disguised carried 
the money to the starving family. He sent money, too, to 
Sheridan on his death-bed, and would have sent nioic had 
not death ended the career of that man of geniua. Besides 
these, there arc a few pretty speeches, kind and gracoful, 
to persons with whom he was brought in contact. But he 
turned upon twenty friends. He was fond and familiar w'lth 
them one day, and he passed them on the next without 
recognition. He used them, liked them, ]o%ecI them perhaps, 
in his way, and then separated from them. On Monday he 
kissed and fondled poor Perdita, .ind on Tuesday he met her 
and did not know her. On Wednesday he was very affec¬ 
tionate with that wretched Bnimniel, and on 7 'hursday forgot 
him : cheated him even out of a snuff-box which lie owd the 
poor dandy; saw him years afterwards in his downfall and 
poverty, when the bankrupt Beau stmt him another snuff-box 
with some of the snuff he used to love, as a pitixius token 
cf remembrance and submission ; and the King took the snuff, 
and ordered his horses, and drove on, and had not the grace 
to notice his old companion, favourite, rival, enemy, superior. 
In Wraxall there is some gossip about him. When the 
charming, beautiful, generous Duchess of Devonshire died — 
the lovely lady whom he used to call his dearest duchess on':i', 
and pretend to admire ns all Knglisli society admired her- he 
said, Then we have lost the best-bred woman in England." 
“ Then we have lost the kindest heart m England." said .loble 
Charles Fox. On another occasion, when three nobienien 
were to receive the Garter, says Wraxall, " A great personage 
observed that never did three men receive the ordei in so 
characteristic a manner. The Duke of A. advanced to the 
sovereign with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward air like a clown; 
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Lord B. came forward fawning and smiling like a courtier; 
Lord C. presented himself easy, unembarrassed, like a gentle¬ 
man ! ” These are the stories one lias to recall about the 
Prince and King—kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a 
groom, cnticisni on a bow. There an no better stones about 
him: they are mean and trivial, and they characterise him. 
1 he great war of empires and giants goes on. Day by day 
victones arc won and lost by the bra\c. Torn smoky flags 
nnd battered eagles are wrenched from tlic heroic enemy and 
laid at his feet; nnd he sits there on his throne and smiles, and 
gives the guerdon of valour to the conqueror. He 1 IClliston 
the actor, when the Coronation u'as performed, in wliich he 
took the principal part, used to fancy himself tlie King, burst 
into tears, and hiccup a blessing on the people. 1 believe it 
is certain about George IV,, that he had heard so much of the 
war, knighted so many people, and worn such a prodigious 
quantity of marshal's uniforms, cocked-hats, cock's feathers, 
sCcirlct and bullion in general, that he actually fancied he bad 
been present in some campaigns, and, unrlcr the name of 
General Brock, led a tremendous charge of the German legion 
at Waterloo. 

He IS dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great 
society.could have tolerated him? Would wr bear him now? 
In this quarter of a century, what a silent revolution has been 
working' how it has separated us from old times and manners ! 
How it has changed men themselves ! 1 can see old gentlemen 
now among us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet lives, with 
venerable grey heads, fondling their grandchildren; and look 
at them, and wonder what they were once. That gentleman of 
the grand old school, when he was in the loth Hussars, and 
dined at the Prince's tabic, would fall under it night after night. 
Night after night that gentleman sat at Brooks's or Raggett's 
over the dice. If, in tlie petulance of play or drink, that gentle¬ 
man spoke a sharp word to his neighbour, he and the other 
W'ould infallibly go out and try to shoot each other the next 
morning. That gentleman would drive liis friend Richmond, 
the black boxer, down to Moulscy, and hold his coat, and shout 
and swear, and hurrah with delight whilst the black man was 
beating Dutch Sam the Jew. That gentleniin would take a manly 
pleasure in pulling his own coat o^, nnd thrashing a bargeman 
in a street row*. That gentleman has been in a watch-house. 
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That gentleman, so exquisitely polite with ladies in a drawing¬ 
room, so loftiiy courteous, if he talked now as he used among 
men in his youth, would swear so as to make your hair stand on 
end. I met lately a very old German gentleman, who had served 
in our army at the beginning of the century. Since then he has 
lived on his own estate, but rarely meeting W’lth an Englishman, 
whose'language—the language of fifty years ago, tliat is—he 
possesses perfectly. Wlien this liighly-brcd old man began to 
speak English to me almost every other word he uttered was an 
oath: as they used (they swore dreadfully in Flanders) with the 
Duke of York before Valenciennes, or at Carlton House over the 
supper and cards. Read Byron's letters. So accustomed is tiie 
young man to oaths that he employs them even in willing to his 
friends, and swears by the post. Read his account of the 
doings of the young men at Cambridge, of the riliald professors, 
*‘onc of whom could pour out Greek like a drunken Ilclot,” 
and whose excesses siirp.'issed even those of the young men. 
Read Matthews's d(.>cription of the boyish lordling's house* 
keeping at Ncwstctad, the skull-cap passed round, the monks’ 
dresses from the masquerade warehouse, in which the young 
scapegraces used to sit until daylight, chanting appropriate 
songs round their wine. " We conic to breakfast at two or three 
o'clock," Matthews says. "There are gloves and fo;Is for 
those who like to amuse themselves, or we fire pistols at a mark 
in the hall, or we worry the wolf." A jolly life truly 1 The noble 
young owner of the mansion writes about such affairs himself 
in letters to his friend, Mr. John Jackson, pugilist in London. 

AH the Prince's time tells a similar strange story of manners 
and pleasure. In Wraxall we find the Prime Minister himself, 
the redoubted William Pitt, engaged in high jinks with per¬ 
sonages of no less importance than r.ord Thurlow the T^ord 
Chancellor, and Mr. Dundas the Treasurer of the Navy. Wra\.i 11 
relates how these three statesmen, returning after dinner fr>iii 
Addiscombc, found a turnpike open and galloped through it 
without paying the toll. The turnpike-man, fancying they were 
highwaymen, fired a blunderbuss after them, but missed tliem ; 
and the poet sang,— 

" How as Pitt wandered darkling o’er the plain, 

His region drown'd in Jenkinson's champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but righteous Fate withstood. 

Had shed a Pretnicr's for a robber's blood." 
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Here we have the Treasurer of the Navy, the Lord High 
Chancellor, and the Prime Minister, all engaged in a most 
undoubted lark. In Eldon’s Memoirs," about the very same 
time, I read that the bar loved wine, as well as the woolsack. 
Not John Scott himself; he was a good lx>y always; and though 
he loved port-wine, loved his business and his duty and his fees 
a great deal better. 

He has a Northern Circuit story of those days, about a party 
at the house of a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who gave a dinner 
every year to the counsel. 

" On one occasion,” related Lord Eldon, *' I heard Lee say, ‘ I 
cannot leave Fawcett's wine. Miiul, Davenport, you uill go home 
immediately after dinner, to read the brief in tliat cause that we 
have to conduct to-morrow.’ 

*'' Not I,’ said Davenport. ' Leave my dinner and my wine 
to read a brief! No, no, Lee : that won’t do.’ 

" ' Then,’ said Lee,' what is to be done ? who else is employed?* 
Davenport. 'Oh! young Scott.’ 

Ijce. ‘Oh I he must go Mr .Scott, you must go home 
immediately, and make yourself acquainted with that cause, 
before our consultation this evening. ’ 

"This was very hi-ird upon me ; but I did go, and there was 
an attorney from CumlierlatuI, and one born Northumberland, 
and I do not know how many other persons. I'rclly late, in 
came Jack Lee, as drunk as he could be. 

" ‘ I cannot consult to-night, I must go to bed,' he cvclaimed, 
and away he went. 'Ihen came Sir 'I’lionias Davenport. 

" ‘ Wc cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth* 
(Wordsworth, I think, was the name; it was a Cumberland 
name), shouted Davenport. ' Don't you sec how drunk Mr. .Scott 
is? It IS impossible to consult.’ Poor me ! who had scarce had 
any dinner, and lost all my wine—I was so drunk that I could 
not consult! Well, a verdict was given against us, and it was 
all owing to Lawyer Fawcett's dinner, we moved for a new 
trial; and I must ssiy, tor the honour of the bar, that those two 
gentlemen, Jack Lee and iSir Thomas Davenport, paid all the 
expenses between them ol the first trial. It is the only insianee 
I ever knew ; but they did. We moved for a new tri.il (on the 
ground, 1 suppose, of the counsel not being in their senses), and 
it was granted. When it came on, the following year, the judge 
rose and said,— 

‘"Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawver Fawcett 
yesterday? for, if you did, 1 will not heai this cause till next 
year.’ 

" There was great laughter. Wc gained the cause that time.' 
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On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor Bozzy must 
needs be going the Northern Circuit, " we found him,” says Mr. 
Scott, “ lying upon the pavement inebriated. Wc subscribed a 
guinea at supper for him, and a half-crown for his clerk ”—(no 
doubt there was a large bar, so that Scott’s joke did not cost him 
much)—" and sent him, when he waked next morning, a brief, 
with instructions to move for what wc denominated the writ of 
quare adhasit favimento; with observations duly calculated to 
induce him to think that it required great learning to explain the 
necessity of granting it, to the judge before whom he was to 
move." Boswell sent all round the town to attorneys for books 
that might enable him to distinguish himself—but in vain. He 
moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he could of 
the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, 
and the audience .'ima/ed. The judge said, " I never heard of 
such a writ—what can it be that adheres pavimento f Are any 
of you gentlemen at the bar able to explain this?" 

The bar laughed. At last one of them said— 

*' My Lord, Mr. Boswell last night adkepttipavimento. There 
was no moving him for some time. At last he was carried to 
bed, and he has been dreaming about himself and the pave¬ 
ment.” 

The canny old gentleman relishes these jokes. Wlicn the 
Bishop of Lincoln was moving from the deanery of Saint J-’iiul's, 
he says he asked a learned friend of his, by name Will Hay, 
how he should move some especially fine claret, about which he 
was anxious. 

'* Pray, my Lord Bishop,” says Hay, " how much of the wine 
have you ? ” 

The Bishop said six dozen. 

If that IS all,” Hay answered, '* you have but to ask me f ix 
tiineb to dinner, and I will carry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days ; but this joke about w ine is 
not so fearful as one perpetrated by Orator Thclwall, in the heat 
of the I'rcnch Kevolution, ten years later, over a frothing pot of 
porter. He blew the head off, and said, “This is the way I 
would serve all kings." 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and find their doings 
recorded in the blushing pages of timid little Miss Burney's 
“Memoirs.” She represents a Pnnee of the Blood in quite a 
Royal condition. 'I'he loudness, the bigness, boisterousness, 
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creaking boots and rattling oaths of the young princes appear to 
have frightened the prim household of Windsor, and set all the 
teacups twittering on the tray. On the night of a ball and 
birthday, when one of the pretty kind princesses was to come 
out, it was agreed that her brother, ^ince William Heniy, 
should dance the opening minuet with her, and he came to visit 
the household at their dinner. 

“At dinner, Mrs, Schwcllcnberg presided, attired magni¬ 
ficently ; Miss Goldsworthy, Mm. Stanforth, Messrs. Du Luc 
and Stanhope dined with us ; and while wc were still eating fruit, 
the Duke of Clarence entered. 

“ He was just risen from the King's table, and waiting for his 
equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. To give you an 
idea of the energy of His Royal Highness’s language, I ought 
to set apart an objection to writing, or rather intimating, ceruuii 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine colours a 
Royal sailor. 

“We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two 
gentlemen placed themselves behind their chairs, while the foot¬ 
men left tlie room. But he ordered us all to sit down, and called 
the men back to hand about some wine. He was in exceeding 
high spirits, and in the utmost good-humour. He placed him¬ 
self at the head of the table, next Mrs. Schwcllcnberg, and 
looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and mischief; yet 
clever withal, as well as comical. 

“ ‘ Well, this is the first day 1 have ever dined with the King 
at Saint James’s on his birthday, lhay, have you all drunk His 
Majesty's health ? ’ 

“‘No, your Royal Highness; your Royal Highness might 
make dem do dat,' said Mrs. Schwcllenberg. 

“ ‘ Oh, by-, 1 will I Here, you ‘ (to the footman), ' bring 

champagne; I'll drink the King's health again, if I die for it. 
Yes, I have done it pretty well .already; so has the King, I 
promise you! 1 believe Piis Majesty was never taken such good 
care of before; we have kept his spirits up, I promise you; we 
have enabled him to go through his fatigues; and 1 shoulrl have 
done more still, but for the ball and Mary 1 have promised to 
dance with Mary. I must keep sober for Mary.’ ” 

Indefatigable Miss Burney continues for a dozen pages re¬ 
porting H.R.H.’s conversation, and indicating, with a humour 
oot unworthy of the clever little author of “Evelina," the in¬ 
creasing state of excitement of the young sailor Pnnee, who 
drank more and more champagne, stopped old Mrs. Scbwellen- 
berg's remonstrances by giving the old lady a kiss, and telling 
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her to hold her potato-trap, and who did not ** heep sober for 
Mary.” Mary had to find another partner that night, for the 
Royal William Henry could not keep his legs. 

Will you have a picture of the amusements of another Royal 
l^ncc? It is the Duke of York, the blundering general, the 
beloved Commandcr-in-chief of the army, the brother with 
whom George IV. had had many a midnight carouse, and who 
continued his habits of pleasure almost till death seized his 
stout body. 

In Pilckler Muskau’s " Letters,” that German Prince describes 
a bout with who in his best time was such a powerful 

toper that "six bottles of claret after dinner scarce made a 
perceptible change in his countenance.” 

"I lemember," says Puckler, "that one evening—indeed, it 
was past midnight—he took some of his guests, among whom 
were the Austnaii Amhassador, Count Mcervclt, Count Ilerold- 
ingen, and myself, into lus beautiful armoury. We tried to swing 
several Turkish sabres, but none of us had a very firm grasp; 
whence it happened that the Duke and Mecrvclt both scratched 
themselves with a sort of straight Indian sword so as to draw 
blood. Mecrvclt then wished to try if the sword cut as well as a 
Damascus, and attempted to cut through one of the wax candles 
that stood on the table. The experiment answered so ill, that 
both the candles, candlesticks and all, fell to the ground 
and were extinguished. While we were groping in the dark 
and trying to find the door, the Duke's aidc-dc-camp stanunered 
out in great agitation, ' By G^, sir, 1 remember the sword is 
poisoned!' 

" You may conceive the agreeable feelings of the wounded at 
this intelligence I Happily, on further examination, it appeared 
that claret, and not poison, was at the bottom of the colonel's 
^exclamation.” 

And now I have one more story of the Bacchanalian sort, in 
which Clarence and York, and the very highest picrsonagc of 
the realm, the great Prince Regent, all play parts. The feast 
took place at the Pavilion at Brighton, and was described to me 
by a gentleman who was present at the scene. In Gilray's 
caricatures, and amongst Fox's jolly associates, there figures a 
great nobleman, the Duke of Norfolk, called Jockey of Norfolk 
in his time, and celebrated for his table exploits. He had 
quarrelled with the Prince, like the rest of the Whig^ ; but a sort 
of reconciliation had taken place; and now, being a very old 
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man, the* Prince invited him to dine and sleep at the Pavilion, 
and the old Duke drove over from bis Castle of Arundel with 
his famous equipage of grey horses, still remembered in Sussex. 

The Prince of Wales had concocted with liis Royal brothers 
a notable scheme for making the old man drunk. Every person 
at table was enjoined to drink wine with the Duke—a challenge 
which the old toper did not refuse. He soon began to see that 
there was a conspiracy against him; he drank glass for glass; 
lie overthrew many of the brave. At last the First Gentleman 
of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of the Royal 
brothen filled a great glass for tlie Duke. He stood up and 
tossed off the drink. " Now," says he, “ 1 will have my carnage, 
and go home." The Prince urged upon him his previous promise 
to sleep under the roof where he had been so generously enter¬ 
tained. " No,” he said ; he had had enough of such hospitality. 
A trap had been set for him ; he would leave the place at once 
and never enter its doors more. 

The carnage was called, and came; but, in the half-hour's 
interval, the liquor had proved too potent for the old man ; his 
host's gcncious purpose was .inswerccl, and the Duke's old grey 
head lay stupefied on the tabic. Nevertheless, when his post- 
chaise was announced, he staggered to it as well ns he could, 
and stumbling in, bade the postillions drive to Aiundel. They 
drove him for half-an-hour round and round the Pavilion lawn; 
the poor old man fancied he was going home. When he aw'okc 
that morning he was in bed at the Prince's hideous house at 
Brighton. You may see the place now for sixpence; they have 
fiddlers there every day ; and sometimes buffoons and mounte¬ 
banks hire the Riding House and do their tricks and tumbling 
thcra Tlic trees arc still tlicie, and the gravel walks round 
which the poor old sinner was trotted. I can fancy the flushed 
faces of the Royal Princes as they support themselves at the 
portico pillars, and look on at old Norfolk's disgrace; but I 
can't fancy how the man who perpetrated it continued to be 
called a gentleman. 

From drinking, the pleased Muse now turns to gambling, of 
which in his youth our Pnnee was a great practitioner. He was 
a famous pigeon for the play-men; they lived upon him. Egalitd 
Orleans, it was believed, punished him severely. A noble lord, 
whom we shall call the Marquis of Steync, is said to have 
mulcted him in immense sums. He frequented the clubs, where 
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play was then almost universal; and, as it was known his debts 
of honour were sacred, whilst he was gambling Jews waited 
outside to purchase his notes of hand. His transactions on the 
turf were unlucky as well as discreditable: though 1 believe he, 
and his jockey, and his horse, Escape, were all innocent in that 
affair which created so much scandal. 

Arthur’s, Almack's, Bootle’s, and White's were the chief clubs 
of the young men of fashion. There was play at all, and de¬ 
cayed noblemen and broken-down senators fleeced the unwary 
there. In Selwyn's "Letters" we And Carlisle, Devonshire, 
Coventry, Queensbeny, all undergoing the probation. Charles 
Fox, a dreadful gambler, was cheated in very late tunes—lost 
j^20o,ooo at play. Gibbon tells of his playing for twenty-two 
hours at a sitting, and losing j^soo an hour. That indomitable 
punter said that the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was 
losing. What hours, what nights, what health did he waste 
over the devil's books! I was going to say what peace of mind; 
but he took his losses very philosophically. After an awful 
night’s play, and the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure but one 
in life, he was found on a sofa tranquilly reading an Eclogue of 
Virgil, 

Play survived long after the wild Prince and Fox had given 
up the dicc-box. I'lie dandies continued iL Byron, Bruiiimcl 
—how many names could 1 tiiention of men of the world who 
have suffered by it! In 1837 occurred a famous trial which 
pretty nigh put an end to gambling in England. A peer ot the 
realm was found cheating at whist, and repeatedly seen to 
practise the trick called sauter hi loupe I Iis friends at the clubs 
saw him cheat, and went on playing with him. One greenhorn, 
who had discovered his foul play, oskctl an old hand what he 
should do. "Do!" said the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 
**Baci him, you fool!" The best efforts were made to screen 
him. People wrote him .anonymous letters and warned him, 
but he would cheat, and they were obliged to And him out 
Since that day, when my Lord’s shame was made public, the 
gaming-table has lost all its splendour. Shabby Jews and 
blacklegs prowl about racecourses and tavern parlours, and 
now and then inveigle silly yokels with greasy packs of cards in 
railroad cars; but Play is a deposed goddess, her worshippers 
bankrupt, and her table in rags. 

So is another famous British institution gone to decay—the 
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Ring: the noble practice of British boxing, which in my youth 
was still almost flourishing. 

'1 he Prince, in bis early days, w-as a great patron of this 
national sport, as his grand*unclc CuIIoden Cumberland had 
been before him; but. being present at a fight at Brighton, 
where one of the combatants was killed, the Prince pensioned 
the boxer's widow, and declared he never would attend another 
battle. *' But, nevertheless "—I read in the noble .language of 
Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have the honour 
to possess)—"he thought it a manly and decided English 
feature, which ought not to be destroyed, (lis Majesty had a 
drawing of the sporting characters in the Fives Court placed m 
kis boudoir, to remind him of his former attachment and support 
of true courage; and when any fight of note occurred nfier he 
was King, accounts of it were read to him by his desire." That 
gives one a fine image of a king taking Ins recreation ;—at ease 
in a Royal dressing-gown ;—loo majestic to read himsidf, order¬ 
ing the Prime Minister to read him accc>unts of liattles: how 
Cnbb punched Molyneux's eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the 
Game Chicken. 

Where my IVincc did actually distinguish himself was in 
driving. lie drove once in four hours and a half from Brighton 
to Carlton House—fifly-six milos. All the young men of that 
day were fond of that sjxirt. But the fashion of rapid driving 
deserted England; and, I believe, trotted over to America. 
Where are the amusements of our youth ? I hear of no gam¬ 
bling now but amongst obscure ruffians; of no boxing but 
amongst the lowest rabble. One solitary four-in-h,Lnd still 
drove round the parks in London last year ; but that charioteer 
must soon disappear. He was very old , he was attired after 
the fashion of the yc.ar 1825 Hu must drive to the banks of 
Styx ere long,—where the ferry-boat waits to carry him over to 
the defunct revellers who boxed and g.imblcd and drank and 
drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the family must have 
it, that George possessed it, are points which all F^nghsh writers 
have agreed to admit; and yet 1 cannot see how George IV. 
should have been cndowc<l with this quality. Swaddled in 
feather-beds all bis life, lazy, obese, perpetually eating and 
drinking, his education was quite unlike that of his tough old 
progenitors. His grandsires had confronted hardship and war. 
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and ridden up and fired their pistols undaunted into the face 
of death. His father had conquered luxury and overcome 
Indolence. Here was one who never resisted any temptation ; 
never had a desire but he coddled and pampered it; if ever he 
bad any nerve, frittered it away among cool^, and tailors, and 
barbers, and furniture-mongers, and opera-dancers. What 
muscle would not grow flaccid in such a life—a life that was 
never strung up to any action—an endless Capua without any 
campaign—all fiddling and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, 
and folly? When George III. was pressed by the Catholic 
Question and the India Bill, he said he would retire to 
Hanover rather than yield upon either point; and he would have 
done what he said. But, before yielding, he was determined 
to fight his Ministers and Parliament; and he did, and he beat 
them. The time came when George IV. was pressed too upon 
the Catholic claims; the cautious Peel had slipped over to that 
side ; the grim old Wellington had joined it; and Peel tells us, 
in his Memoirs," what was the conduct of the King. Me at 
first refused to submit; whereupon Peel and the Duke offered 
their resignations, which their gracious master accepted. He 
did these two gentlemen the honour. Peel says, to kiss them 
both when they went away. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim counte¬ 
nance and eagle beak as the monarch kisses it t) When they 
were gone he sent after them, surrendered, and wrote to them a 
letter begging them to remain in office, and allowing them to 
have their way. Then His Majesty had a meeting with Eldon, 
which is related at curious lengtli in the latter’s " Memoirs." 
He told Eldon what was not true about his interview with the 
new Catholic converts; utterly misled the old cx-Chancellor; 
cried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kissed him too. Wc know 
old Eldon’s own tears were pumped vciy freely. Did these two 
fountains gush together ? I can’t fancy a behaviour more un¬ 
manly, imbecile, pitiable. This a defender of the faith! 'Fins 
a chief in the crisis of a great nation 1 This an inheritor of the 
courage of the Georges! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have journeyed to the pretty old 
town of Brunswick, in company with that most worthy, prudent, 
and polite gentleman, the Earl of Malmesbury, and fetched 
away Princess Caroline, for her longing husband, the Prince of 
Wales. Old Queen Charlotte would have had her eldest son 
marry a niece of her own, that famous Louisa of Strelitz, after- 
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wards Queen of Prussia, and who shares with Marie Antoinette 
in the last age the sad pre-eminence of beauty and misfortune. 
But George HI. had a niece at Brunswick; she was a richer 
Princess than Her Serene Highness of Strelitz:—in fine, the 
Princess Caroline was selected to marry the heir to the English' 
throne. We follow my Lord Malmesbury in quest of her; wc 
are introduced to her illustrious father and Royal mother; we 
witness the balls and fiStes of the old Court; we arc presented 
to the Princess herself, with her fair hair, her blue eyes, and her 
impertinent shoulders—a lively, bouncing, romping Princess, 
who takes the advice of her courtly Elnglish mentor most 
generously and kindly. We can be present at her very toilette, if 
we like; regarding which, and for very good reasons, the British 
courtier implores her to be particular. What a strange C'ourt 1 
What a queer privacy of morals and manners do we look into I 
Shall we regard it as preachers and moralists, and cry Woe, 
against the open vice and selfishness and corruption ; or look at 
it as we do at the king in the pantomime, with his pantomime wife 
and pantomime courtiers, whose big heads he knocks together, 
whom he pokes with bis pantomime sceptre, whom he orders to 
prison under the guard of his pantomime beefeaters, as he sits 
down to dine on his pantomime pudding? It is grave, it is 
sad; it is theme most curious for moral and political speculation; 
it is monstrous, grotesque, laughable, with its prodigious little¬ 
nesses, etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities ; it is as serious as 
a sermon; and as absurd and outrageous as Punch's puppet show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the Duke, Princess 
Caroline’s father, who was to die, like his warlike son, in arms 
against the French; presents us to his courtiers, his favourite; 
his Duchess, George III.’s sister, a grim old Princess, who took 
the British envoy aside and told him wicked old stories of wicked 
old dead people and times; who came to England afterwards 
when her nephew was Regent, and lived in a shabby furnished 
lodging, old and dingy, and deserted, and grotesque, but some¬ 
how Royal And we go with him to the Duke to demand the 
Princess's hand in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire 
their adieux of salute, as H.R.H, the Princess of Wales departs 
in the frost and snow; and we visit the domains of the Prince 
Bishop of Osnaburg—the Duke of York of our early time; and 
we dodge about from the French revolutionists, whose ragged 
legions are pouring over Holland and Germany and gaily 
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trampling down the old world to the tune of " Qa ini; '* and we 
take shipping at Stadc. and we land at Greenwich, where the 
Pnncess’s ladies and the Prince’s ladies are in waiting to receive 
Her Royal Highness. 

What a history follows I Arrived in London, the bridegroom 
hastened eagerly to receive his bride. When she was first 
presented to him, Lord Malmesbury says she very properly 
attempted to kneel. He raised her gracefully enough, em¬ 
braced her, and turning round to me, said,— 

"' Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.' 

“ I said, 'Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?’ 

" Upon which, much out of humour, he said, with an oath, 

* No; I will go to the Queen.’ ” 

What could be expected from a wedding which had such a 
beginning—from such a bridegroom and such a bride? 1 am 
not going to carry you through the scandal of that story, or 
follow the poor Princess through all her vagaries; her balls and 
her dances, her travels to Jerusalem and Naples, her jigs, and 
her junketings, and her tears. As I read her trial in history, 

1 vote she is not guilty. I don't say it is an impartial verdict; 
but as one reads her story the heart bleeds for the kindly, 
generous, outraged creature; If wrong there be, let it lie at his 
door who wickedly thrust her from it. Spite of her follies, the 
great hearty people of England loved, and protected, and pitied 
her. " God bless you! we will bring your husband back to you,” 
said a mechanic one day, as she told Lady Charlotte Bury with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. They could not bring that 
husband back; they could not cleanse that selfish heart. Was 
hers the only one he had wounded? Steeped in selfishness, 
impotent for faithful attachment and manly enduring love,—had 
it not survived remorse, was it not accustomed to desertion? 

Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story;— 
how the Prince reeled into chapd to be married; how he hic¬ 
cupped out his vows of fidelity—you know how he kept them: 
how he pursued the woman whom he had married; to what a 
state he brought her; with what blows he struck her; with what 
malignity he pursued her; what his treatment of his daughter 
w^; and what his own hfe. He the first gentleman of Europe! 
There is no stronger satire on the proud English society of 
that day. than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen: and whilst 
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our eyes turn away, shocked, from this monstrous image of 
pride, vanity, weakness, they may see in that England over which 
the last George pretended to reign, some who merit indeed the 
title of gentlemen, some who make our hearts beat when we hear 
their names, and whose memory wc fondly salute when that of 
yonder imperial mannikin is tumbled into oblivion. I will take 
men of my own profession of letters. I will take Walter Scott, 
who loved the King, and who was his sword and buckler, and 
championed him like that brave Highlander in his own story, 
who fights round his craven chief. What a good gentleman! 
What a friendly soul, what a generous hand, what an amiable 
life was that of the noble Sir Walter I 1 will take another man 
of letters, whose life I admire even more,—an English worthy, 
doing his duty for fifty noble years of labour, day by day stonng 
up learning, day by day working for scant wages, most charitable 
out of his small means, bravely faithful to the calling which he 
had chosen, refusing to turn from his path, for popular praise 
or prince's favour;—I mean Robert Southey. We have left his 
old political landmarks miles and miles behind; wc protest 
against his dogmatism; nay, we begin to forget it and his 
politics: but I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is sublime 
in its simplicity, its energy, its honour, its affection. In the 
combat between Time and Thalaba, I suspect the former de¬ 
stroyer has conquered. Kehama's Curse frightens very few 
readers now; but Southey’s pnvate letters are worth piles of 
epics, and are sure to last among us as long as kind hearts like to 
sympathise with goodness and purity, and love and upright Ufe. 

" If your feelings are like mine," he writes to his wife, " I will 
not go to Lisbon without you, or I will stay at home, and 
not part from you. For though not unhappy when away, still 
without you 1 am not happy. For your sake, as well as my 
oWn and little Edith’s, I will not consent to any separation; 
the growth of a year's love between her and me, if it please God 
she should live, is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valu¬ 
able in its consequences, to be given up for any light inconveni¬ 
ence on your part or mine. . . , On these things we will talk 
at leisure; only, dear dear Eklith, toe must not parti" 

This was a poor literary gentleman. The First Gentleman in 
Europe had a wife and daughter too. Did he love them so? 
Was he faithful to them? Did he sacrifice ease for them, or 

Da 
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show them the sacred examples of religion and honour ? Heaven 
gave the Great English Prodigal no such good fortune. Peel 
proposed to make a baronet of Southey ; and to this advance¬ 
ment the King agreed. The poet nobly rejected the offered 
promotion. 

"I have," he wrote, "a pension of/200 a year, conferred 
upon me by the good offices of my old fnend C. Wynn, and I 
have the laureateship. The salary of the latter was immediately 
appropriated, as far as it went, to a life insurance for /3000, 
which, with an earlier insurance, is the sole provision T have 
made for my family. All beyond must be derived from my own 
industry. Writing for a livelihood, a livelihood is all that I have 
gained; for, having also something better in view, and never, 
therefore, having courted popularity, nor written for the mere 
sake of gain, it has not been possible for me to lay by anything. 
Last year, for the first time in my life, I was provided with a 
year’s expenditure beforehand. This exposition may show how 
unbecoming and unwise it would be to accept the rank which, 
so greatly to my honour, you have solicited forme.” 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of his 
master! His acceptance even of a pension was made the object 
of his opponents' satire: but think of the merit and modesty of 
tliis State pensioner; and that other enormous drawer of public 
money, who receives j^ioo.ooo a year, and comes to Parliament 
with a request for ^^650,000 more. 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert Collingwood; 
and 1 think, since Heaven made gentlemen, there is no record 
of a better one than that. Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may 
read performed by others; but where of a nobler, kinder, more 
beautiful life of duty, of a gentler, truer heart ? Beyond dazzle 
of success and blaze of genius, 1 fancy shining a hundred and a 
hundred times higher the sublime purity of Collingwood's gentle 
glory. His heroism stirs British hearts when wc recall it T 
love, and goodness, and piety make one thrill with happy 
emotion. As one reads of him and his great comrade going 
into the victory with which their names are immortally connected, 
how the old English word comes up, and that old English feeling 
of what I should like to call Christian honour I What gentlemen 
they were, what great hearts they had I " We can, my dear 
Coll," writes Nelson to him, "have no little jealousies ; we 
have only one great object in view,—that of meeting the enemy, 
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and getting a glorious peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, 
when the ** Royal Sovereign ” was pressing alone into the midst 
of the combined fleets, Lord Nelson said to Captain Black¬ 
wood : “ See how that noble fellow, Colltngwood, takes his ship 
into action 1 How I envy him! ” The very same throb and 
impulse of heroic generosity was beating m Colhngwood's 
honest bosom. As he led into the flght, he said—" What would 
Nelson give to be here I ” 

After the action of the ist of June, he writes:— 

*' We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people looking 
for what they could not And, until the ntoming of httle Sarah’s 
birthday, between eight and nine o'clock, when the French fleet, 
of twenty-five sail of the line, was discovered to windward. We 
chased them, and they bore down within about five miles of us. 
The night was spent m watching and preparation for the suc¬ 
ceeding day; and many a blessing did I send forth to my Sarah, 
lest 1 should never bless her more. At dawn, w'c made our 
approach on the enemy, then drew up, dressed our ranks, and 
it was about eight when the admiral made the signal for each 
ship to engage her opponent, and bring lier to close action ; and 
then down we went under a croivd of sail, and m a manner that 
would have animated the coldest heart, and struck terror into 
the most intrepid enemy. The ship we were to engage was two 
ahead of the French admiral, so wc had to go through his fire 
and that of two ships next to him, and received all their broad¬ 
sides two or three times before wc fired a gun. It was then near 
ten o’clock. I observed to the admiral that about that time our 
wives were going to church, but that I thought the peal we 
should ring about the Frenchman’s car would outdo their parish 
bells.” 

There are no words to tell what the heart feels in reading the 
simple phrases of such a hero. Here is victory and courage, but 
love sublimer and superior. Here is a Christian soldier spending 
the night before battle in watching and preparing for the suc¬ 
ceeding day, thinking of his dearest home, and sending many 
blessings forth to his Sarah, "lest he should never bless her 
more.” Who would not say Amen to his supplication ? It was 
a benediction to his country—the prayer of that intrepid loving 
heart. 

We have spoken of a good soldier and good men of letters as 
specimens of English gentlemen of the age just past: may we 
not also—many of my elder hearers, 1 am sure, have read, and 
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fondly remember, his delightful story—speak of a good divine, 
and mention Reginald Hebcr as one of 'the best of English 
gentlemen? The charming poet, the happy possessor of all 
sorts of gifts and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high char¬ 
acter, competence—^he was the beloved parish priest in his own 
home of Hodnet, ‘'counselling bis people in their troubles, 
advising them in their difficulties, comforting them in distress, 
kneeling often at their sick beds at the hazard of his own life ; 
exhorting, encouraging where there was need: where there was 
strife the peacemaker ; where there was want the free giver." 

When the Indian bishopric was offered to him he refused at 
first; but after communing with himself (and committing his 
case to the quarter whither such pious men are w'ont to carry 
their doubts), he withdrew his refusal, and prepared himself for 
his mission and to leave his beloved pansb. " Little children, 
love one another, and forgive one another," were the last sacred 
words he said to his weeping people. He parted with them, 
knowing, perhaps, he should see them no more. Like those 
other good men of whom we have just spoken, love and duty 
were his life's aim. Happy he, happy they who were so glori¬ 
ously faithful to both 1 He writes to his wife those charming 
lines on his journey 

" If thou, iny love, wert by my side^ my babies at my knee, 

How gladly woiud our pinnace glide o’er Gunga's mimic sea f 

1 miss thee at the dawning grey, when, on our deck mlined. 

In careless ease my limbs 1 lay and woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight steps I guide; 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 1 miss thee by my side. 

1 spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to cheer; 

But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of mom and eve the star beholds me on my knee, 

1 feel, though thou art distant far, thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on I thm on t where duty leads my course be onward still— 

O'er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, or bleak Almorah’s hill. 

That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates, nor wild Malwah detain, 

For su cct the bliss us both awaits by yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. across the dark blue 

But ne'er were hearts so blithe and gay as then shall meet in thee i" 
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Is it not Collingwood and Sarah, and Southey and Edith ? His 
affection is part of bis life. What were life without it ? With¬ 
out love, I can fancy no gentleman. 

How touching is a remark Heber makes in his "Travels 
through India," that on inquiring of the natives at a town, 
which of the governors of India stood highest in the opinion of 
the people, he found that, though Lord Wellesley and Warren 
Hastings were honoured as the two greatest men who had 
ever ruled this part of the world, the people spoke with chief 
affection of Judge Cleveland, who had died, aged tw*cnty-nine, 
in 1784. The people have built a monument over him, and 
still hold a religious feast in his memory. So does his own 
country still tend with a heart's regard the memory of the 
gentle Heber. 

And Cleveland died in 1784, and is still loved by the 
heathen, is he? Why, that year 1784 was remarkable in the 
life of our friend the First Gentleman of Europe. Do you 
not know that he was twenty-one in that year, and opened 
Carlton House with a grand ball to the nobility and gentry, 
and doubtless wore that lovely pink coat which we have 
described. 1 was eager to read about the ball, and looked to 
the old magazines for information. The entertainment took 
place on the zoth February. In the European Magazine of 
March 1784 I came straightway upon it:— 

" The alterations at Carlton House being finished, wc lay 
before our readers a description of the State apartments as they 
appeared on the loth instant, wlicn H.R.H. gave a grand ball 
to the principal nobility and gentry. . . . The entrance to the 
State room fills the mind with an inexpressible idea of greatness 
and splendour. 

" The State chair is of a gold frame, covered with crimson 
damask; on each corner of the feet is a lion’s head, expressive 
of fortitude and strength ; the feet of the chair have serpents 
twining round them, to denote wisdom. Facing the throne, 
appears the helmet of Minerva; and over the windows, glory is 
represented by Saint George with a superb gloria. 

" But the saloon may be styled the chef aastmre, and in every 
ornament discovers great invention. It is hung with a figured 
lemon satin. The window-curtains, sofas, and chairs arc of the 
same colour. The ceiling is ornamented with emblematical paint¬ 
ings, representing the Graces and Muses, together with Jupiter, 
Mercury, Apollo, and Paris. Two ormolu chandeliers are 
placed here. It is impossible by expression to do justice to tto 
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extraonlinaiy workmanship, as well as design, of the ornaments. 
They each consist of a palm, branching out in five directions for 
the reception of lights. A beautiful figure of a rural nymph is 
represented entwining the stems of the tree with wreaths of 
flowers. In the centre of the room is a rich chandelier. To 
see this apartment tians son plus beau jour^ it should be viewed 
in the glass over the chimney-piece. The range of apartments 
from the saloon to the ballroom, when the doors are open, 
formed one of the grandest spectacles that ever was beheld.'* 

In the GenilcmarCs Magazine^ for the very same month and 
year—March 1784—^is an account of another festival, in which 
another great gentleman of English extraction is represented 
as taking a principal share:— 

According to order, H.E. the Commander-;n-Chief was 
admitted to a public audience of Congress : and, being seated, 
the President, after a pause, informed him that the United 
States assembled were ready to receive his communications. 
Whereupon he arose, and spoke as follows :— 

" ‘ Mr. President,—The great events on which my resignation 
depended having at length taken place, 1 present myself before 
Congress to surrender into their hands the trust committed to 
me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of 
my country. 

" ' Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sove¬ 
reignty, 1 resign the appointment I accepted with diffidence; 
which, however, wtis superseded by a confidence in the rectitude 
of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the nation, 
and the patronage of Heaven. I close this last act of my 
ofliciol life by commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the 
superintendence of them to His holy keeping. Having finished 
the work assigned me, I retire from the ^at theatre of action ; 
and, bidding an affectionate farewell to this august body, under 
whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer m^ commission 
and take my leave of the employments of my public life.' 

To which the President replied:— 

**Sir, having defended the standard of liberty in the New 
World, having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict and 
those who feel oppression, you retire with the blessings of your 
fellow citizens; though the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command, but will descend to remotest ages."* 

Whith was the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed,—^the 
opening feast of Prince George in London, or the resignation of 
Washington? Which is the noble character for after ages to 
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admire^—yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or yonder 
hero who sheaths his sword after a life of spotless honour, a 
purity unreproached, a courage indomitable, and a consummate 
victory 7 Which of these is the true gentleman ? What is it to be 
a gentleman ? Is it to have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to 
keep your honour virgin ; to have the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and the love of your fireside; to bear good fortune 
meekly ; to suffer evil with constancy; and through evil or good 
to maintain truth always ? Show me the happy man whose life 
exhibits these qualities, and him we will salute as gentleman* 
whatever his rank may be; show me the prince who possesses 
them, and he may be sure of our love and loyalty. The heart 
of Hntain still beats kindly for George Ilf., not because he was 
wise and just, but because he was pure in life, honest in intent, 
and because according to his lights he worshipped Heaven. I 
think wc acknowledge in the inheritrix of his sceptre a wiser rule 
and a life ns honourable and pure ; and I am sure the future 
painter of our manners will pay a willing allegiance to that good 
life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied virtue. 


END OF " THE FOUR GEORGES.” 
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SWIFT, 

I N treating of the English humourists of the post age, it is of 
the men and of their lives, rather than of their books, that 
I ask permission to speak to you; and in doing so, you arc 
aware that 1 cannot hope to entertain you with a merely humour¬ 
ous or facetious story. Harlequin without his mask is known 
to present a very sober countenance, and was himself, the story 
goes, the melancholy patient whom the doctor advised to go and 
see Harlequin *—a man full of cares and perplexities like the 
rest of us, whose Self must always be serious to him, under 
whatever mask or disguise or uniform he presents it to the public. 
And as all of you here must needs be grave when you think of 
your own past and present, you will not look to find, in the 
histories of those whose lives and feelings 1 am going to try and 
describe to you, a story that is otherwise than serious, and often 
very sad. If Humour only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humourous writers than about the 
private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who possesses m 
common with these the power of making you laugh. But the 
men regarding whose lives and stories your kind presence here 
shows that you have curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great 
number of our other faculties, besides our mere sense of ndiculc. 
The humourous writer professes to awaken and direct your 


* The anecdote is frequently told of our performer Rich. 
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love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, preten¬ 
sion, imposture—your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the 
oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his means and ability 
he comments on all the ordinaiy actions and passions of life 
almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day preacher, 
so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels 
the truth best, we regard him, esteem him—sometimes love him. 
And, as his business is to mark other people's lives and pecu¬ 



liarities, we moralise upon kis life when he has gone—and yester¬ 
day's preacher becomes the text for to-day's sermon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family of clergy¬ 
men,* Swift was born in Dublin in 1667, seven months after the 

* He was from a yonneer branch of the Swifts of Yorkshire. Hts 
nandfather, the Reverend Hiomu Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Mere- 
fordshirejsuffered for his loyalty in Charles I.’s time. That gentleman 
married Elizabeth Drydcn^ a memher of the family of the poeL ^ Sir 
Walter Scott gives,^ with his characteristic minuteness^ in such points, 
the exact relationship between these famous men. Swift was '* tne son 
of Dryden's second cousin.” Swift, too, was the enemy of Dryden’t 
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deatli of his father, who had come to practise there as a lawyer. 
The boy went to school at Kilkenny, and afterwards to Trinity 
College. Dublin, where he got a degree with difficulty, and was 
wild, and witty, and poor. In 1688, by the recommendation of 
his mother. Swift was received into the family of Sir William 
Temple, who had known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron 
in 16^, and the next year took orders in Dublin. But he threw 
up the small Irish preferment which he got and returned to 
Temple, in whose family he remained until Sir William's death 
in 1699. His hopes of advancement in England failing. Swift 
returned to Ireland, and took the living of Laracor. Hither 
he invited Hester Johnson,* 'Icmplc's natural daughter, with 
whom he had contracted a tender friendship while they were 
both dependents of Temple's. And with an occasional visit to 
England, Swift now passed nine years at home. 

In 1709 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to Ireland, 
during which he took possession of his deanery of Saint Patrick, 
he now passed five years in England, taking the most distin¬ 
guished part in the political transactions which terminated willi 
the death of Queen Anne. After her death, his party disgracedr 
and his hopes of ambition over. Swift returned to Dublin, where • 
be remained twelve years. In this time he wrote the famous 
"Drapicr's Letters" and "Gulliver's Travels." He married 
Hester Johnson (Stella), and buried Esther Vanhomrigh (Van¬ 
essa), who had followed him to Ireland from London, where she 
had contracted a violent passion for him. In 1726 and 1727 
Swift was in England, which he quitted for the last time on 


reputation. Witness the ‘‘Battle of the Books:"—“The difference 
was greatest among the horse," says he of the modems, “ where every 
mvate trocmer pretended to the command, from Tasso and Milton to 
Dryden and Withers." And in Poetry^ a Rhapsody^ he advises the 
poetaster to— 


“ Read all the Prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in, 

Though merely writ, at first for fining. 

To raise the volume's price a shilling. 

“Cousin Swiff, you will never be a poet," was the phrase of Dryden 
to his kinsman, which remained alive in a memory tenacious of such 
matters ^ 

* “Miss Hetty "she was called in the family—where her face, and 
her dress, and Sir William’s treatment of her, all made the real fact 
about her birth plain enough. Sir William left her a thousand pounds. 
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hearing of his wife's illness. Stella died in January lyaS, and 
Swift not until 1745, having passed the lost five of the seventy- 
eight years of his life with an impaired intellect and keepers to 
watch him.* 

YouknoWj of course, that Swift has had many biographers; bis 
life has been told by the kindest and most good-natured of men, 
Scott, who admires but can't bring himself to love him; and by 
stout old Johnson.f who, forced to admit him into the company 
of poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off his hat to 
him with a bow of surly recognition, scans him from head to 
foot, and passes over to the other side of the street Doctor 
Wilde of Dublin, Z who has written a most interesting volume 


* Sometimes, during his mental oflliction, he continued walking 
about the house for many consecutive hours; sometimes he remamed 
in a kind of toipor. At times he would seem to struggle to bring into 
distinct consciousness, and shape nto expression, the intellect that lay 
smothering under gloomy obstruction in him.^ A picr-glass falling by 
accident, nearly fell on him. He said he wishea it had 1 He once 
repeated slowly several times, " I am what I am." The last thing he 
wrote was an epigram 011 the building of a magazine for arms and 
stores, which wa^ pointed out to him as he went abroad during his 
menud disease:— 

" Behold a ^roof pf Irish sense I 
Here Irish wit is seen: 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 

They build a magazine!" 

f^Besides^these famous books of Scott’s and Johnson’s, there is a 
copious “Life" by Thomas Sheridan (Doctor Johnson's “Shery^"), 
fauier of Richard Brinsley, and son ^of tliat good-natured, clever Irish 
Doctor Thomas Sheridan, Swift's intimate, who lo'ft his chaplaincy by 
so unluckily choosing for a text on the King’s birthday, “ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof I” Not to mention less important works, 
there b also the Remarks on ike Lift and IVrtitngs 0/Doctor Jonathan 
.yw;/?, by that polite and dignified writer, the Earl of Orrery. His 
Loraship b said to have striven for literary renown, chiefly that he 
might make up for the slight passed on him by hb father, who left h s 
library away from him. It is to be feared tliat the ink he used to wa <Ii 
out that stain only made it look bigger. He had, however, known 
Swrift, and corresmnded with people who knew him. His work (which 
appeared in 1751) provoked a gow deal of controversy, calling out, 
among other brochures, the interesting Observattons on Lord Orrery's 
Remarks, &c., of Doctor Delany. 

t Doctor Wilde’s book wns written on the occasion of the remains of 
Swift and Stella being brought to the light of day—a thing which 
happened in 18^5, when certain works going on ui Saint Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an opportunity of their being examined. 
One hears with surprise of these »ulls “going the rounds of houses, 
and being made the objects of dilettante curiority. The laryng m 
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on the closing years of Swift's life, calls Johnson '^tbe most 
malignant of his biographers:" it is not easy for an English 
critic to please Irishmen—perhaps to try and please them. And 
3ret Johnson truly admires Suiift. Johnson does not quarrel with 
Swift's change of politics, or doubt his sincerity of religion: 
about the famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the Doctor 
does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could not give the 
Dean that honest hand of his; the stout old man puts it into his 
breast, and moves off from him.* 

Would wc have liked to live with him? That is a question 
which, in dealing with these people's works, and thinking of 
their lives and peculiarities, every reader of biographies must 
put to himself. Would you have liked to be a friend of the 
great Dean ? I should like to have been Shakspcarc's shoeblack 
—just to have lived in his house, just to have worshipped Inm— 
to have run on his criands, and seen that sweet serene face. I 
should like, as a young man, to have lived on Fielding’s stair¬ 
case in the Temple, and after helping him up to bed perhaps, 
and opening his door with his latch-kcy, to have shaken hands 
with him in the morning, and heard him talk and crack jokes 
over his bre.akfast and his mug of small beer. Who would not 
give something to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Esquire, of Auchinlcck? The 
charm of Addison's companionship and conversation has passed 
to us by fond tnadition—but Swift? If you had been his 
inferior in parts (and that, with a gre.at respect for all persons 
present, I fear is only very likely), his equal in mere social 
station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you ; if, 
undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a man, 
he would have quailed before you,t and not had the pluck to 


Swift was actually carried oflT! Phrenologists Iiod a low opinion of 
his intellect from the oLbcrvations they took. 

Doctor Wilde traces the symptom*, of ill-health in Swift, as detailed 
in his writings from time to time. He observes, likewise, that the skull 
gave evidence of " diseased action " of the brmn during life—such as 
would be produced by an incre.'ising tendency to cerebral congestion." 

* “ He [D^tor Johnson] seemed to me to have an unaccountable 
prejudice against Swift; for 1 once took the liberty to ask him if Swift 
nad personally offended him, and he told me he bad not.''— Boswell's 
Tour to ike Hebrides. 

t Few men, to be sure, dared this experiment, hut yet their success 
was encouraging. One gentleman made a point of asking the Dean 
wheAer his Uncle Godwin had not given hun his education. Swift* 
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reply, and gone home, and years after written a foul epigram 
alwut you—watched for you in a sewer, and come out to assail 
you with a coward's blow and a dirty bludgeon. If you had 
been a lord with a blue riband, who flattered his vanity, or could 
help his ambition, he would have been the most delightful com¬ 
pany in the world. He would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so 
bright, odd, and original, that you might think he had no object 
in view but the indulgence of bis humour, and that he was the 
most reckless simple creature in the world. How he would 
have tom your enemies to pieces for you 1 and made fun of the 
Opposition 1 His servility was so boisterous that it looked like 
independence; * he would have done your errands, but with 
the air of patronising you; and after flghting your battles, 
masked, in the street or the press, would have kept on his hat 
before your wife and daughters in the drawing-room, content to 
take that sort of pay for his tremendous services as a bravo.f 

who hated that subject cordially, and, indeed, cared little for his 
kindred, said sternly, “Yes; he gave me the education of a dog." 
“ *11160, sir," cned the other, striking his listen the table, “you have 
not the gratitude of a dog 1 ” 

Other occasions there were when a bold face nve the Dean pause, even 
after his Irish almost-royal position was established. But He brought 
himself into greater danger on a certain occasion, and the amusing 
circumstances may be once more repeated here, lie had unsparingly 
lashed the notable Dublin lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Bettesworth,— 

“ Thus at the bar, the booby Bettesworlh. 

Tho^ugh half^-crown o'erpays his sweat's worth. 

Who knows in law nor text nor marnnt. 

Calls Singleton hb brother-serjeaat 1 " 

Hie Serjeant, it b said, swore to have his life. He_ presented himself 
at the deanery. The Dean asked hb name. “Sir, 1 am Serjeant 
Bett-es-worth.'* 

“ In what regtweniyprayV* asked Swift. 

A guard of volunteers fonned themselves to defend the Dean at thb 
time. 

* “But, my Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my senti¬ 
ments from you. I am much inclined to believe that the temper o** my 
friend Swift might occasion hb Enghsh friends to wish him happily and 
properly promoted at a distance. Hb spirit, for 1 would give it the 
softest name, was ever un tractable The motions of his genius were 
often irregultf. He assumed more the sur of a patron than of a friend. 
He affected rather to dictate than advise."— Orrery, 

t **. . ■ An anecdote, which, though only told by Mrs. Pilkington, 
is well attested, bears, that the last time he was in London he went to 
dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly married The 
Earl, it is supposed, being willing to have a little diveraon, did not 
introduce him to his lady nor mention hb name. After dinner said the 
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He says as much himself in one of his letters to Bolinfj^broke: 
—" All my endeavours to distinguish myself were only for want 
of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like a lord 
by those who have an opinion of my parts; whether right or 
wrong is no great matter. And so the reputation of wit 
and great learning docs the office of a blue riband or a coach 
and six." * 

Could there be a greater candour? It is an outhaw. who 
says, '* These are my brains; with these I'll win titles and 
compete with fortune. These are my bullets; these I’ll turn 
into gold;" and he hears the sound of coaches and six, takes 
the road like Macheath, and makes society stand and deliver. 
They are all on their knees before him. Down go my Lord 
Bishop's apron, and his Grace's blue riband, and my Lady’s 
brocade petticoat in the mud. He eases the one of a living, the 
other of a patent place, the third of a little snug post about the 
Court, and gives them over to followers of his own. The great 
prize has not come yet. The coach with the mitre and crozier 
in it, which -he intends to have for his share, has been delayed 
on the way from Saint James's; and he waits and waits until 
nightfall, when his runners come and tell him that the coach 
has taken a different road, and escaped him. 8o he fires bis 

Dean, 'Lady Burlington, I hear you ran sing; sine; me a song.' Hie 
lady looked on this unceremonious manner of asking a favour with 
distaste, and positively refused. He said, 'She should sing, or he 
would make her. Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of your 
poor English hedge-pSrsons; sing when 1 bid you.’ As the Earl did 
nothing but laugh at this freedom, the lady was so vexed that she burst 
into tears and retired. His first compliment to her when he saw her 
again was,' Pniy, madam, are you as proud and Jll-natured now as when 
I saw you last?' 'To which she answered with great good-humour, 

* No, Mr. Dean; I'll sing for you if you please.’ From which time he 
conceived a great esteem for her.”— Scott’s Lt/e. “. . . He had not 
the least tincture of vanity in his ixmversntion. He was,_ perhaps, as he 
said himself too proud to be vain. When he was polite, it was in a 
manner entirely nis own. In his friendships he was constant and 
undisguised. He was the same in his enmities ”— Orrefy. 

* “ I make no figure but at Court, where I aflect to turn from a lord 
to the meanest of my acquaintances.'—/ewraa/ to SM/a. 

“ I am plagued with dm authors, verse and prose, who send me their 
books and poems, the vilest I ever saw; but I have given their names to 
mymaii, never to let them see mit”—Journal to Stella. 

The following curious paragraph illustrates the life of a courtier:— 

" Did I ever tell you that the Lord Treasurer hears ill with the left 
ear, just as I do? ... 1 dare not tell him that I am for fear ho 
thould ihink that / counteifeited to make court I"—^Journal to 

Stella. 
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pistols into the air with a cuise, and rides away into his own 
country.* 

* The war of pamphlets was canned on fiercely on one side and the 
other , and the Whig attacks made the Ministry Swift served very sore. 
Bolingbroke laid hold of several of the Opposition pamphleteers, and 
bewails their ** facliliousness " in the following letter 

*' Balifigbrfike to the Earl e/Strafford, 

Whitehall : July ayd, 1719. 

“ It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of our country are too 
weak to punish effectually those factitious scribblers, who presume to 
blacken the brightest characters, and to give even scurrilous language 
to those who are in the first degrees of honour. This, my Lord, among 
others, is a symptom of the decayed condition of our Government, and 
.serves to show how fatally we mistake licentiousness for liberty. All 1 
could do was to take up Hart, the printer, to send him to Newgate, and 
to bind him over upon bail to be prosecuted; this I have done; and if 1 
can arrive at legal proof against the author, Ridpath, he shall have the 
same treatment.” 

Swifl was not behind his illustrious friend in this virtuous indignation. 
In the history of the four last 3 rears of the Queen, the Dean speaks ii> 
the most edifying manner of the licentiousaess of the press and the 
abusive language of the other party:— 

" It must be acknowledged that the bad practice.s of printers have been 
such as to deserve the severest animadversion from the public. . . The 

adverse party, full of rage and leisure since their fall, and unanimous in 
their cause, employ a set of writers by subscription, who are well versed 
ill all the topics of defamation, and have a style and genius levelled to 
the generality of their readers . , . However, the mischiefs of the press 
were too exorbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax upon small 
papers, and a Bill for a much more effectual regulation of it was brought 
into the House of Commons, but so late in the session that there was no 
time to pass it, for there always appeared an unwilhiigness to cramp 
overmuch the liberty of the press.” 

But to a clause jn the proposed Bill, that the names of authors should 
be set to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper, his Reverence objects 
altogether; for, says he, '* besides the objection to this clause from the 
practice of pious men, who, in publishing excellent writings for the 
service of religion, have chosen, out of an humble ChrisHoH spirit, to 
eoueeal their names, it is certain that all persons of true genius or 
knowledge have an invincible modesty and suspicion of themsdves up>Hi 
first senmng their thoughts into the world.” 

This " invincible mo^ty ” was no doubt the sole reason which induced 
the Dean to keep the secret of the DraPtei^s Letters and a hundred 
humble ^ Christian works of which he was the author. As for the 
Opposition, the Doctor was for dealing severely with them. He writes 
to Stella 


Journal. I^etter XIX. 

**Lonpon : Mareh astk, ijxn-ix. 

"... We have let Guiscard be buried at last, after showing him 
pickled in a trough this fortnight for twopence npieoe; and the fellow 
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Swift’s seems to me to be as good a name to point a moral or 
adorn a tale of ambition as any hero's that ever lived and failed. 
But we must remember that the morality was lax—that other 
gentlemen besides himself took the road in his day—that public 
society was in a strange disordered condition, and the State was 
ravaged by other condottieri. The Boyne was being fought and 
won, and lost—the bells rung in William’s victory, in the very 
same tone with which they would have pealed for James's. 
Men were loose upon politics, and had to shift for themselves. 
They, as well as old beliefs^ and institutions, had lost their 
moorings and gone adrift m the storm. As in the South Sea 
Bubble, almost everybody gambled; as in the Railway mania 
—not many centuries ago—almost every one took his unlucky 
share a man of that time, of the v.ist talents and ambition of 
Swift, could scarce do othcrw'isc than grasp at his prize, and 
make his spring at his opportunity. His bitterness, his scorn, 
his rage, his subsequent misanthropy are ascribed by some 
panegynsts to a deliberate conviction of mankind's unworthi- 
ncss, and a desire to amend them by castigation. His youth 
was bitter, as that of a great genius bound down by ignoble 
ties, and powerless in a mean dependence ; his age was bitter,* 
like that of a great genius, that had fought the battle and nearly 
won It, and lost it, and thought of it afterwards, writhing in a 
lonely exile. A man may attribute to the gods, if he likes, what 
is caused by his own fury, or disappointment, or self-will. What 
public man—what statesman projecting a what king 

determined on au invasion of his neighbour—what satirist 

that showed would point to his body and say, * See, gentlemen, this is 
the wound that was given him by his Grace the Duke of Ormondand 
* This is the wound,' &c.; and then the show was over, and another set 
of rabble came in. 'I'ls hard that our laws would not suffer us to luing 
his body in chains, because he was not tried; and in the eye of the law 
every man is innocent till then. ...” 

Journal. Letter XXV'JI. 

London . July asiA, lyn. 

'* I WAS this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his offire, and helped to 
hinder a man of his pardon, who was condemned for a rape. The 
Under-Secretary was willing to save him ; but I told the Secretary he 
could not pardon him without a favourable report from the Judge; 
besides, he was a fiddler, and consequently a rogue, and deserved 
hanging for something else, and so he shall swing." 

* It was his constant practice to keep his birthday as a day of mourning 
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meditating an onslaught on society or an individual, can't 
give a pretext for his move ? There was a French General the 
other day who proposed to march into this country and put it to 
sack and pillage, in revenge for humanity outraged by our con¬ 
duct at Copenhagen: there is always some excuse for men of 
the aggressive turn. They are of their nature warlike, pre¬ 
datory, eager for fight, plunder, dominion.* 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck—as strong a wing 
as ever beat, belonged to Swift. 1 am glad, for one, that fate 
wrested the prey out of his claws^ and cut his wings and chained 
him. One can gaze, and not without awe and pity, at the 
lonely eagle chained behind the bars. 

That Swift was born at No. 7 Hoey’s Court, Dublin, on 
the 30th November, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody 
will deny the sister island the honour and glory; but, it seems 
to me, he was no more nn Irishman than a man born of 
English parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo.t Goldsmith was an 


** “ These devils of Grub Street rogues, that « rite the riying Post and 
STfdify in one paper, will not be quicc. 'ibey are always mauling Lord 
Treasurer, 1x)m Dolinghrqkc, and me. We h.ive the dog under pro¬ 
secution, but Bolingbroke is not active enough; but 1 hope lo swinge 
him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Kidpath. Tncy get out upon bail, and 
write on. We take them again, and get fresh bail; so it gocn round."— 
Jou*nal to SteUa. 

t Swift was by no means inclined to forget such considcralioii' ' and 
his EngiLsh birth makes its mark, strikingly enough, csery now and then 
in his writings. Thus in a letter to Pope (Slutts vol. xix. 

p. 07), he siys:— 

''Wc have had your volume of letters. . . . Some of those who highly 
value you, and a few who knew you personally, are grieved to find you 
make no distinction Iietween the English gentry of this kingdom, and 
the savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who 
live in the Irish^parts of the kin^oin): but the English colonies^ who 
are three parts in four, are much more civilised than many counties in 
England, and speak Iwtter English, and arc much better bred." 

And again, in the fourth Drapicrs Letter, we htave the following 

short paper, printed at Bristol, nnd reprinted here, reports Mr. 
Wood to siw ' that he wonders at the impudence and insolence of iho 
Insh in refusing his coin.' ^Vhen, by the way, it is the true English 

f icople of Ireland who refuse it, although we take it for granted that the 
nsn w'll do SO too whenever they ore asked."— Scott's SwifU vcl vi. 


p. 453. 

He goes further, in a good .humoured satirical paper, On Barbarous 
DtuomiuaiioHS in Ireiaad, where (after abusing, as he was wont, the 
Scotcii cadence, as well as expression) he ailvjuices to the '‘/m4 
bnyfur” and speaking of the "censure " which it brings down, says 
And wliat IS nc worse, it is too well known that the bad consequence 
of this opinion ancetb those among us who are not the least liable to 
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Irishman, and always an Irishman: Steele was an Irishman, 
and always an Irishman: Swift's heart was Knghsh and in 
England, his habits English, his logic eminently English; 
his statement is elaborately simple; he shuns tropes and 
metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise thrift 
and economy, ns he used his money: with whicli he could be 
generous and splendid upon great occasions, but which lie 
husbanded when there was no iirt'd to spend it. lie ne\cr 
indulges in needless e\trav.'igancc of rhetorii, liiMsh epithets, 
profuse imagery. He 1.ns his opinion before }ou with .a 
gra\e simplicity and a perfect neatness.* Dreading ridicule 
too, as a man of his liumour—aI)ovv all, an Eiiglnliman of 
his humour—certainly would, he is afraid to use the poetical 
power which he really possess d, one often t.incii'S in reading 
him that he dares not be eloquent when he might, that ho does 
not spe ik above his ^oice, as it were, and the tone of society. 

Ills initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, his 
knowledge of polite life, liis acqiiaialancc w ith literature even, 
which lie could not have pursued very sedulously during that 
reckless ciroer at Dublin, Swift got under the roof of Sir 
William Temple. He was fond of telling in after life what 
quantities of books he devoured there, and how King William 
taught him to cut asp.iragu5 in the Dutch fashion. It was 

such reproarhrs farther than the mi^rorlunc of being l>orn in Ireland, 
although of Knglish pan iits, aiid wliose uilucatioii ha<i been chiefly in 
that ktiigclom."—Scoi i s ^n!. vii. p. 140 

Hut, indeed, if wc are lo make anythin); of Race at all, wc must rail 
that man an Englishman whose father comes from an old Yurkshirc 
family, and his mother fiom an old loficcbtcrshirc oiir I 

* ‘‘The style of his converbation was very much of a piece with 
that of his writings, concise and clear and strung Heing one day .n 
a Sheriffs feast, who amongst other toasts called out to him, ‘Mr. 
Dean, Tlic 'Iradc of Ireland 1 ' he answered quick 'Sir, 1 drink iiu 
memories!' . . . 

“Happening to he in comi>any with a petulant young man who 
prided himsclr on saying pert things . . , and who rricd out--‘\ou 
must know, Mr Dean, that I set up fur a wit I' ‘Do you so?' says 
the Dean. ‘ J akc my' advice^ and sit down .ngam I ’ 

“At another time, being 111 cDmp.iny, where a lady whisking her 
long tram (long trams were then in fashion] swept down a fine fiddle 
and broke it; Swift cried out— 

* Mantua vx misene nimium vicina &cmoDz!'" 

—Dr. DblanV: Ohie*vatwu upon. Lwd Orrery's “ Remarks^ &•€., am 
Svnjt." London, 1754. 
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nt Shcne and at Moor Park, vrith a salary of twenty pounds 
and n dinner at the upper servants' table, that this great 
and lonely Swift passed a ten years' apprenticeship—wore 
a cassock that was only not a livery—^bent down a knee as 
proud as Lucifer's to supplicate my Lady's good graces, or run 
on his honour's errands.* It was here, as he was writing at 
Temple's table, or following bis patron's walk, that he saw 
and heard the men who had governed the great world— 
measured himself with them, looking up from his silent comer, 
gauged their brains, weighed their wits, turned them, and 
tried them, and marked them. Ah 1 what platitudes he 
must have heard 1 what feeble jokes! what pompous common¬ 
places I what small men they must have seem^ under those 
enormous periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent lush 
secretary. I wonder whether it ever struck Temple, that 
that Irishman was his master? I suppose that dismal con¬ 
viction did not present itself under the ambrosial wig, or 
Temple could never have lived with Swift. Swift sickened, re¬ 
belled, left the service—ate humble pic and came back again ; 
and so for ten years went on, gathering learning, swallowing 
scorn, and submiUmg with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Temple's style is the perfection of practised and easy good 
breeding. If he does not penetrate very deeply into a subject, 
he professes a very gentlemanly acquaintance with it; if he 
makes rather a parade of Latin, it was the custom of his day, 
as it was the custom for a gentleman to envelop his head in a 
periwig and his hands in lace ruflles. If he wears buckles 
and square-toed shoes, he steps in them with a consummate 
grace, and you never hear their creak, or find them treading 
upon any lady's tram or any rival’s heels m the Court crowd. 
When that grows too hot or too agitated for him, he politely 
leaves it. He retires to his retreat of Shene or Moor Park; 
and lets the King's party and the Prince of Orange’s party 
battle it out among themselves. He reveres the Sovereign 
(and no man perhaps ever testified to his loyalty by so elegant 
a bow); he admires the Prince of Orange ; but there is one 
person whose case and comfort he loves more than all the 

* " Don’t you remember how 1 used to be in pain when Sir William 
Temple would look cold and out of humour for tnree or four days, and 
I ns^ to suspect a hundred reasons? 1 have plucked up my spirits 
since then, faith; he spoiled a fine gentleman.”—/eirrwa/ fo Stelia. 
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princes in Christendom, and that valuable member of society 
is himself, Gulielmus Temple, Baronettus. One sees him in 
his retreat: between his study-chair and his tulip-beds,* 
chpping his apricots and pruning his essays,—the statesman, 
the ambassador no more ; but the philosopher, the Epicurean, 
the fine gentleman and courtier at St. James’s as at Shene; 
where, in place of kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to 
the Ciceronian majesty; or walks a minuet with the Epic 
Muse; or dallies by the south wall with the ruddy nymph of 
gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious deal 
of veneration from his household, and to have been coaxed, and 
warmed, and cuddled by the people round about him, as deli¬ 
cately as any of the plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 

* ". . . Tlie Epienreans were more intelligible in their notion, and 
fortunate in their expression, when they placed a man's happiness in 
the tranquillity of his mind and indolence of body: for while we arc 
composed of both, I doubt both must have a sliare in the good or ill we 
feel. As men of several languages say the same thiiics in very different 
words, so in several ages, countries, constitutions of laws and religion, 
the same thing seems to be meant by \cry different expressions: what 
is called by the Stoics apathy, or dispassion ; by the sccptirs, indi<iturb- 
ance; by the Molinists, quietism; by common men, peace of conMrience 
—seems all to mean but ^eat tranquillity of mind. . . . For this reason 
Epicurus passed his life wholly in his garden ; there lie studied, there 
he exercised, there he taught his philosophy; and, indeed, no other 
sort of abode seems to contribute so much to both the tra^uilhty of 
mind and indolence of body, which he made his chief ends. The sweet¬ 
ness of the air, the pleasantness of smell, the verdure of plants, the 
cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of working or walking: 
but, above all, the exemption from cares and solicitude, seem equally 
to favour and^ improve both contemplation and health, the enjoyment 
of sense and^ imagination, and thereby the quiet and ease both of the 
body and mind. . . . Where Paradise was, has been much debated, 
and little agreed; but what sort of place is meant by it may perhaps 
easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, since 
Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it as what was much in 
use and delight among the kings of those eastern countries. Strabo 
describing Jericho: * Ibi est palmeturn, cui immixta: sunt etiam alias 
stirpes hortenses, locus ferax palmis abundans, spatio stadiorum cen¬ 
tum, totus irriguus* ibi cst Regia Balsami paradisus .—Essay on 
Gafi/ens. 

In the same famous essa^ Temple speaks of a friend, whose conduct 
And prudence he characteristically admires:— 

. . . I thought it very prudent in_ a gentleman of my friends in 
Staffordshire, who is a great lover of hb garden, to pretend no higher, 
though his soil be good enough, than to the perfection of plums; and in 
th^ (by bestowing south wmls upon them) lie has veiy well succeeded, 
which he could never have done in attempts upon peaches and grapes; 
and agwd^um u certainly better than an ill/ea^" 
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2693, the household was aghast at his indisposition; mild Doro* 
tbea bis wife, the best companion of the best of men— 

“ Mild Dorothea, peaceful, vise, and great. 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 

As for Dorinda, his sister,— 

** Those who would grief deKribe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s face. 

To see her weep, joy every face forsook. 

And grief flung sablc'i on each menial look. 

The humble tribe mourned for the quickening soul. 

That furntshed spirit and motion through the whole.” 

Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting the menials 
into a mourning livery, a fine image ? One of the menials wrote 
It, who did not like that Temple livery nor those twenty-pound 
wages. Cannot one fancy the uncouth young servitor, with 
downcast eyes, books and papers in hand, following at his 
honour's hech in the garden walk; or taking his honour’s orders 
as he stands by the great chair, where Sir William has the gout, 
and his feet all blistered with mova? When &>ir William has 
the gout or scolds it must be hard work at the second table; * 

* Swii^r's Thoughts ok Hanging. 
iDirections to Servants.') 

To mow old in the ofiice of a footman is the highest of alt indig* 
nities; therefore, when jruu find yc.irs coming on without hopes of a 
place at Court, a command in the army, a succession to the steward¬ 
ship, an employment in the revenue (which two lost you cannot obtain 
without reading and writing), or running away with your master's niece 
or daughter, I directly advise you to go upon the road, which is the 
only post of honour left you: there you will meet many of your old 
comrades, and live a short life and a merry one, and make a figure at 
your exit, wherein 1 will give you some instructions. 

“The last advice 1 give you relates to your behaviour when you 
are going to be handed: which, either for robbing your master, for 
housebreaking, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken quarrel by 
killing the first man you meet, may very probably be your lot, and is 
owing to one of these three qualities: either a love of good fellowship, 
a generosity of _mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Your g>>od 
behaviour on this article will concern your whole community: deny 
the fact with all solemnity of imprecations: a hundred of your brethrea, 
if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and oe ready upon 
demand to give you a character before the court; let nothing prevail 
on you to confess, but the promise of a pardon for discovering your 
comrades. but I suppose all this to be in vain; for if you escape raw, 
your fate will be the same another day. Get a speech to be written 
by the best author of Newgate: some of your kind wenches will pn^ 
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the Irish secretary owned as much afterwards; and when he 
came to dinner, how he must have lashed and fowled and tom 
the household with his gibes and scorn 1 What would the 
steward say about the pnde of them Irish schollards—and this 
one had got no great ciedit even at his Irish college, if the truth 
were known—and what a contempt his Excellency’s own gcntle> 
nan must have had for Parson Teague from Dublin I (The 
valets and chaplains were always at war. It is hard to say 
which Swift thought the more contemptible.) And what must 
have been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the house¬ 
keeper's little daughter with the curling black ringlets and the 
sweet smiling face, when the sccret.ary who teaches her to read 
and wntc, and whom she loves and reverences above all things 
—above mother, above mild Dorothea, above that tremendous 
Sir William in his square toes and periwig, —when Afr. Szoi/t 
comes down from his master with rage in his heart, and has not 
a kind word even for httle Hester Johnson ? 

Perhaps, for the Irish sccreiary, his Excellency’s condescen¬ 
sion was even more cruel than his frowns. Sir William would 
perpetually quote Latin and the ancient classics d propos of his 
gardens and Ins Dutch statues, and plates-bandes, and talk about 
Epicurus and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Csesar, Semiramis, and 
the gardens of the Hespendes, Maecena«, Strabo describing 
Jericho, and the Assyrian kings. A propos of beans, he would 
mention Pythagoras's precept to abstain from beans, and that 
this precept probably meant tli.it wise men should abstain from 
public affairs. He is a placid Epicurean ; is a Pythagorean 
philosopher; ^ is a wise man—that is the deduction. Does 
not Swift think so? One can imagine the downcast eyes lifted 
up for a moment, and the flash of scorn which they emit. 
Swift’s eyes were as azure as the heavens ; Pope says nobly (as 
everything Pope said and thought of his friend was good and 
noble), Hjs eyes arc as azure as the heavens, and have a 
charming archness in them.'* And one person in that house- 

vide you with a holland shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimson 
or black ribbon: take leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate; 
mount the cart with couran: fall on your knees; lift up S'our C3res ; hold 
a book in your hands, although you cannot read a word; deny the fact 
at the gallows; kiss and forgive the hangman, and m farewell: you 
shall be buned in pomp at the charge of the fraternity: the sut|»oR 
shall not touch a limb of you; and your fame shall ^continue until • 
sttoceiwr of equal renown succeeds in your place. . • •** 
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hold, that pompous, stately, kindly Moor Park, saw heaven so> 
where else. 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree with 
Swift. He was half-killed with a surfeit of Shene pippins; and 
in a garden-scat which he devised for himself at Moor Park, and 
where he devoured greedily the stock of books within his reach, 
he caught a vertigo and deafness which punished and tormented 
him through life. He could not bear the place or the servitude. 
Even in that poem of courtly condolence, from which we have 
quoted a few lines of mock melancholy, he breaks out of the 
funereal procession with a mad shriek, as it were, and rushes 
away crying his own grief, cursing his own fate, foreboding 
madness, and forsaken by fortune, and even hope. 

1 don't know anything more melancholy than the letter to 
Temple, in which, after having broke from his bondage, the poor 
wretch crouches piteously towards his cage again, and deprecates 
his master's anger. He asks for testimonials for orders. 

" The particulars required of me are what relate to morals and 
learning; and the reasons of quitting your honour's family—that 
is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill action. They are 
left entirely to your honour's mercy, though in the first 1 think 1 
cannot reproach myself for anything further than for infirmities. 
This is all I dare at present beg from your honour, under circum¬ 
stances of life not worth your regard: W'hat is left me to wish 
(next to the health and prosperity of your honour and family) is 
.that Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet I beg my most humble duty 
and service be presented to my ladies, your honour's lady and 
sister." 

Can prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow lower?* 

* "He continued in Sir William Temple’s house till the death of 
that great man " —Anecdotes of the Family of Swift, by the Dean. 

"ft hac since pleased Goo to take this good and great persci to 
himseV."— Preface to^ Temples Works. 

Oil public occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William in the same tone. 
But the reader will better understand how acutely he remembered die 
indignities he suffered in his household, from the subjoined extracts 
from the Jountal to Stella *— 

I called at Mr. Secretary the other day, to see what the d— mled 
him on Sunday: I made him a very proper speech; told him I observed 
he was much out of temper, that 1 did not expect he would tell me 
the cause, but would be glad to see he was in better; and one thing 
1 warned him of—never to appear cold to me, for 1 would not be treated 
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Twenty years afterwards Bishop Kennct, describing the same 
man, says ■— 


" Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house and had a bow from 
everybody but me. When I came to the antechamber [at Court] 
to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk 
and business, lie was soliciting the Earl of Arran to speak to 
his brother, the Duke of Ormond, to get a place for a clergym.in. 
He w.'is promising Mr. Thorold to undertake, with iny Lord 
Treasurer, that he should obtain a salary of j^aoo per annum as 
member of the English Church at Kottcrdani. He stopped V. 
(bvynne, Esquire, going into the Queen with the red b.ig. and 
told him aloud, he liad something to say to him from my Lord 
Treasurer. He took out his gold watch, and telling the time of 
day, complained that it w'as very late. A gentleman said he 
w.as loo fast. ' How can I help it,’ says the Doctor, ' if the 
courtiers give me a watch that won't go right ?' '1 hen he in¬ 
structed a young nobleman, that the l^st poet m England was 
Mr. Pope (a papist), who had h^gtin a translation of 1 lomcr into 
English, for which he would h.ive them all .subscribe: ' For,’ says 
he, ' he shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him.'*- Lord 'J're.isurer, after leaving llic Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Doctor Swift to follow him—both 
went off ju&t before prayers." 


ThtTc’s a little malice in the Bishop’s " jii'-l before prayers." 
This picture of the great Dean seems a true one, and ls harsh, 

like a schoolboy: tli-it I h.ad felt too much of that in my life already ** 
{nteauiHg Sir iVilIiam Temple), &.c , &c. —Journal to Stella 

“1 am thinkmi; uhat a vvncr.'itioti we ii^ed to Imvc for Sir William 
Temple because he mi;;ht have been Secretary of Slate at fjfly, and 
here is a younj; fellow hardly thirty in th.at employment."— Jbui 

*"rhe Secretary is as easy with me as Mr. Addison was. I luwe 
often thought what a splutter Sir William Temple makcb about being 
Secretary of Stale."— lout. 

“ Lord Treasurer Las h.ad an ugly fit of the rheumatism, but is now 
quite well. I was playing at one~(inH'thirtji him and Iiis f.unily 
the other night, lie cave us .all twelvcpencc a piece to begin wilK; it 
put me in mind of Sir William Temple."— l/tui. 

“ 1 thought I saw Jark Tempk [tiepAem to Sir Jl-'il/ioin] and his 
wife pass by me to-clav m their coach; but I look no notxy of ibenu 
I am glad 1 have wholly shaken off that family.”— S. to S., SepL 1710. 

* "Swift must be allowed,” says Doctor Johnson, "for a lime, to 
base dictated the politic.al opinions of the English nation ” 

A conversation on the Dean's pamphlets excited one of the Doctor's 
liveliest sallies. " One, in particular, praised his Comlitci of the A llies. 
■— Johnson; *Sir, his Com/uct of the Allies is a performance of \cry 
little ability. . . . Why, sir, Tom Davies might have written the 
Conduct of the Allies ' '^"—Boswell’s Life ofJ^nsotu 
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though not altogether unpleasant. He was doing good, and to 
deserving men, too, in the midst of these intrigues and triumphs. 
His journals and a thousand anecdotes of him relate his kind 
acts and rough manners. His hand was constantly stretched 
out to relieve an honest man—he was cautious about his money, 
but ready. If you were in a strait, would you like such a bene* 
factor 7 I think I would rather have had a potato and a fnendly 
word from Goldsmith than have been beholden to the Dean for 
a guinea and a dinner.* He insulted a man as he served him, 
made women cry, guests look foolish, bullied unlucky friends, 
and flung his benefactions into poor men's faces. No; the 
Dean was no Irishman—no Irishman ever gave but with a kind 
word and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if It were to Swift’s credit, that the Dean of Saint 
Patrick's performed his family devotions cveiy morning regularly, 
but with such secrecy that the guests in his house were never in 
the least aware of the ceremony. There was no need surely why 
a Church dignitary should assumblc his family privily in a crypt, 
and as if he was afraid of heathen persecution. But I think the 
world was right, and the bishops who advised Queen Anne when 
they counselled her not to appoint the author of the "Tale of a 
Tub" to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. Ihe man 
who wrote the arguments and illustrations in that wild book, 
could not but be aware what must be the sequel of the proposi¬ 
tions which he laid down. The boon companion of Pope and 


^ * " Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the first 
time, it was^his custom to try their tempers and disposition by wina 
abrupt question that bore the appearance of rudenesb. If this were well 
taken, and answered with soou-humour, he afterwards made amends 
by his civilities. But if he saw any marks of resentment, from alarmed 
pride, vanity, or conceit, he dropped all further intercourse with the 
party. ^ I’his will be illustrated by an anecdote of that sort related by 
Mrs. Pilkington. Afier supper, the Dean having decanted a bottle of 
wine, poured what remained into a glass, and seeing it was mud '■}. 

E resented it to Mr. Pilkington to drink it. ' For,' said he, *l ala ays 
eep some poor parson to drink the foul wine for me.' Mr. Pilkington. 
enteri^ into his humour, thanked him, and told him *he did not know 
the diflerence, but was glad to get a glass at any rate.' * Why, then,' 
said the Dean,^‘you shan’t, for I'll drink it imrself. Why,—--take 
you, you are wiser than a paltry curate whom ] asked to dine with me 
a few days ago; for upon my making the same speech to him, he said 
he did not understand such usage, and so walked off without hi» 
dinner. By the same token, 1 told the gentleman who recommended 
him to me that the fellow was a blockhead, and 1 hod done with hiiD.' ** 
—Shbridam's L(/i 0/ Swift, 
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Bolingbroke, who chose these as the fnends of his life, and the 
reapients of his confidence and affection, must have heard many 
an argument) and joined in many a conversation over Pope's 
port, or St. John's burgundy, which would not bear to be repeated 
at other men's boards. 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of 
Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John Gay to turn clergy¬ 
man, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, the author of 
the " Beggar's Opera"—Gay, the wildest of the wits about town 
—it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders— 
to invest in a cassock and bands—just as he advised him to 
husband his shillings and put his thousand pounds out at 
interest. The Queen, and the bishops, and the world, were 
right m mistrusting the religion of that man. * 

• “ From the A rckhiikop 0/ Cashell. 

^'Cashell, May 31;/, 1735. 

" Deak Sir, —I have been so unfortunate in nil my contests of late, 
that 1 nm resolved to have no more, especially where 1 am likely to Tie 
overmatched; and as I have some reason to nope what is past will be 
forgotten, 1 confess 1 did endeavour in my last to put the best colour 1 
could think of upon a very bad cause. My friends judge right of my 
idleness; but, in reality, it has hitherto proceeded from a hurry and 
confusion, arising from a thousand unlucky unforeseen accidents rather 
than mere sloth. I have but one troublesome afl.nr now upon niy hands, 
which, by the help of the prime serjeant, 1 hojic soon to get rid of; ana 
then you shall see me a true Irish bishop. ^ Sir James Ware has made a 
very useful collection of the memorable actions of my predecessors. He 
tells me, they were born in such a town of England or Ireland; were 
consecrated such a year; and if not translated, _ were buried in the 
Cathedral Church, either on the north or south side Whence, I con¬ 
clude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do than to eat, dnnk, 
grow^ fat, rich, .'ind die; which lauJ.iblc ex.imple I propose for the 
remainder of my life to follow; for to tell you the truth, 1 have for these 
four or live years past met with so much treachery, baseness, and 
ingratitude among mankind, that I can hardly think it incumbent on any 
man to endeavour to do goml 10 so perverse a generation. 

1 am truly concerned at the account you give me of your health. 
Without doubt a southern ramble will prove the best remedy you can 
take to recovei your flesh; and I do not know, except in one stage, 
where you can choose a road so suited to your circumstances, ns from 
Dublin hither. You have to Kilkenny a turnpike .ond good inns, at 
every ten or twelve miles' end. From Kilkenny hither is^ twenty long 
miles, road, and no inns at all but I have an expedient for you. 
At the foot of a very high hill, just midway^ there lives in a neat thatched 
cabin, a parson, who is not pwr; his wife is allowed to be the best little 
woman in the world. Her chickens are the fattest, and her ale the best 
in all the country. Besides, the paison has a little cellar of his own, of 
wludt he keeps the key, where he always has a hogshead of the best 
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I am not here, of course, to speak of any man's religious views, 
except in so far as they influence his literary character, his life, 
bis humour. The most notorious sinners of all those fellow- 
mortals whom it is our business to discuss—Harry Fielding and 
Dick Steele—were especially loud, and I believe really fervent, 
in their expressions of belief; they belaboured freethinkers, and 
stoned imnginaiy atheists on all sorts of occasions, going out of 
thc'ir way to bawl their own creed, and persecute their neighbour's, 
and if they sinned and stumbled, as they constantly did with 
debt, with dnnk, with all sorts of bad behaviour, they got upon 
their knees and cried "Pcccavi” with a most sonorous ortho* 
doxy. Yes; poor Harry Fielding and poor Dick Stcclc were 
trusty and undoubtmg Church of England men; they abhorred 
Popery, Atheism, and wooden shoes and idolatries in general; 
and hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 

But Swift? //is mind had had a different schooling, and 
pos'icsscd a very difTcrcnt logical power, //a was not bred up in 
a tipsy guardroom, and did not learn to rcabon in a Co\(:nt 
Garden tavern. He could conduct an argument from beginning 
to end. He could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his 
old age, looking at the "Talc of a Tub," when he said, '* (jood 
God, what a genius I had when I wrote that book!" I think he 
was admiring, not the genius, but the consequences to whicli the 
genius had brought him--a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a 
genius wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong,—to seize, 
to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and scorch it into 
perdition, to penetrate into the hidden motives, and expose the 
black thoughts of men,—an awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah, man ! you, educated in Epicurean Temple’s library, you 
whose fnends were Pope and St. John—w hat made you to swear 

wine that can be j;ot, in liottles well corked, upon their sides; nr J he 
cle.ins, and pulb out tlie cork better, 1 think, than Robin. He e I 
dcsi>,n to meet you with a coach; if you be tired, you shall st.i) all 
niglit; if not, after dinner, we will set out about four, and be at (. n.'>hell 
by nine; and by going through fields and bye-ways, which the parson 
will show us, wc !>halt escape all the rocky and stony roads that He 
between thu place and that, which are certainly very bad. 1 l.ope you 
will be so kind to let me know a post or two before you set out, the 
very day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may have all things prepared 
for yoJ It mav be, if you ask him, Cope will come: he will do nothing 
for me. Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, 1 shall add 
no more arguments to persuade you, and am, with the greatest truth, 
your most faithful and obedient servant. 


"Theo. Casheu." 
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to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life-long hypocrisy before 
the Heaven which you adored with such real wonder, humility* 
and reverence ? For Swift’s w'as a reverent, was a pious spirit— 
for Swift could love and could pray. Through the stonns and 
tempests of his furious mind, the stars of religiou and love break 
out in the blue, shining serenely, though hidden by the driving 
clouds and the maddened hurricane of his life. 

It IS my belief that he suffered frightfully from the conscious¬ 
ness of his own scepticism, and that he had bent his pride so 
far down as to put his apostasy out to hire * The paper left 
behind him, called Thoughts on Religion," is merely a set of 
excuses for not professing disbelief. He says of his sermons 
that he preached pamphlets. they have scarce a Christian 
chaiacteristic; they might be preached from the steps of a syna¬ 
gogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a coficc-housc 
almost. There is little or no cant—he is too grctit and too 
proud for that; and, m so far as the badness of his sermons 
goes, he is honest. But having put that cassock on, it poisoned 
him, he was strangled in his b.inds. lie goes through life, 
tearing, like a man possessed with a dcMi. Like Abudah m the 
Arabian story, he is always looking out for the h’liry, and know's 
that tlie night will come and the inevitable liag with it. Wliat 
a night, iny God, it W'os ! what a lonely lagc .ind long agony— 
what a vulture that tore the heart of that guint If It is awful to 
think of the groat sufferings of this great man. 'I'hrough life he 
always seems alone, somehow, Goethe was so. 1 can't fancy 
Shalcspcare otherwise. The giants must live apart. The kings 
can have no company. But this man suffered so; and deserved 
so to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The “saeva indignatio" of wh.ch he spoke as lacerating his 
heart, and which he dares to inscribe on his tombstone—os if 
the wretch who lay under that stone waiting God's judgment 
had a right to be angry—breaks out from liini in a thousand 

* “Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir William_Templet wme lime, but 
resolving to settle himself in some way of living, w.ii inclinf^d to take 
orders. However, although his fortune was very small, he liad a scruple 
of entering into the Church merely for support ."—of the 
Family of 5'11'1/if, by the Dean. 

t Dr. Swift had a natural severity of face, which even his smiles 
could scarce soften, or his utmost gaiety render placid and serene; but 
when that sternness of visage was increased by rage, it is scarce po^blc 
to imagine looks or features that carried in Uiem more terror and 
austerity.”— 
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pages of his writing, and tears and rends him. Against men in 
office, he having been overthrown; against men in England, he 
having lost his chance of preferment there, the furious exile 
never fails to rage and curse. Is it fair to call the famous 
"Drapler's Letters" patriotism? They arc masterpieces of 
dreadful humour and invective: they are reasoned logically 
enough too, but the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous 
as the Lilliputian island. It is not that the grievance is so great, 
but there is his enemy—the assault is wonderful for its activity 
and terrible rage. It is Samson with a bone in his hand, rush¬ 
ing on his enemies and felling them: one admires not the cause 
so much as the strength, the anger, the fury of the champion. 
As is the case with madmen, certain subjects provoke him, and 
awaken his fits of wrath. Marriage is one of these; in a hundred 
passages in his writings he rages against it; rages against chil- 
•dren; an object of constant satire, even more contemptible in 
his eyes than a lord's chaplain, is a poor curate with a large 
family. The idea of this luckless paternity never fails to bring 
down from him gibes and foul language. Could Dick Steele, 
or Goldsmith, or Fielding, in bis most reckless moment of satire, 
have written anything like the Dean's famous "Modest Pro¬ 
posal" for eating children? Not one of these but melts at the 
thoughts of childhood, fondles and caresses iL Mr. Dean has 
no such softness, and enters the nursery with the tread and gaiety 
of an ogre.* " 1 have been assured," says he in the " Modest 
Proposal," "by a very knowing American of my acquaintance 
in I^ndon, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year 
old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I make no doubt it will 
equally serve in a rage^V* And taking up this pretty joke, as 
his way is, be argues it with perfect gravity and logic. He 
turns and twists this subject in a score of difTercnt ways; he 
hashes it; and he serves it up cold ; and he garnishes it; and 
relishes it always. He describes the little animal as " dropped 
from its dam," advising that the mother should let it suck 

* " London : April jotA, 1713. 

" Ladv Masham's eldest boy is ve^ ill: I doubt he will not live; and 
she stays at Kensinston to nurse him, which vexes us all She is so 
excessively fond, it makes me mad. She should never leave the Queen, 
hut leave everything, to stick to what is so much the interest of the 
puUic, as well as her own. . . "-^Journal. 
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plentifully in the last month, so as to render it plump and fat 
for a good table! *'A child," says his Reverence, "will make 
two dishes at an entertainment for friends; and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
dish," and so on; and the subject being so delightful that he 
can't leave it, he proceeds to recommend, in place of venison 
for squires' tables, "the bodies of young lads and maidens not 
exceeding fourteen or under twelve." Amiable humourist I 
laughing castigator of morals 1 There was a process well known 
and practised in the Dean's gay days ; when a lout entered the 
coffee-house, the wags proceeded to what they called " roasting '* 
him. This is roasting a subject with a vengeance. The Dean 
had a native genius for it. As the " Almanach des Gourmands " 
says, "On nalt rdtisscur," 

And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift 
exposed the unreasonableness of loving and having children. 
In " Gulliver," the folly of love and marriage is urged by graver 
arguments and advice. In the famous Lilliputian kingdom. 
Swift speaks with approval of the practice of instantly removing 
children from their parents and educating them by the State; 
and amongst his favourite horses, a pair of foals are stated to 
be the very utmost a well-regulated equine couple would permit 
themselves. In fact, our great satirist was of opinion that con< 
jugal love was unadvisable, and illustrated the theory by his 
own practice and example—God help him!—which made him 
about the most wretched being m God’s world.* 

The grave and logical conduct of an absurd proposition, 
as exemplified in the cannibal proposal just mentioned, is our 
author's constant method through all his works of humour. 
Given a country of people six inches or sixty feet high, and by 
the mere process of the logic, a thousand wonderful absurdities 
are evolved, at so many stages of the calculation. Turning to 
the First Minister who waited behind him with a white staff near 
as tall as the mainmast of the " Royal Sovereign," the King of 
Brobdingnag observes how contemptible a thing human grandeur 
is, as represented by such a contemptible little creature as 
Gulliver. "The Emperor of Lilliput’s features are strong and 
masculine" (what a surprising humour there is in this descrip* 
tioni)—"The Emperor's features,” Gulliver says, "are strong 

* " My health is somewhat mended, but at best I have an ill head and 
an aching heart."—A* 1719 . 


E 2 
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and masculinei with an Austrian lip, an arched nose, his com¬ 
plexion olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs well 
proportioned, and his deportment majestic. He is taller by the 
breadth of my nail than any of his Court, which alone is enough 
to strike an awe into beholders." 

What a surprising humour there is in these descriptions! 
How noble the satire is here I how just and honest t How 
perfect the image! Mr. Macaulay has quoted the charming 
lines of the poet where the king of the pigmies is measured by 
the same standard, Wc have all read in Milton of the spear 
that was like "the mast of some great ammiral;" but these 
images are surely likely to come to the comic poet originally. 
The subject is before him. He is turning it in a thousand ways. 
He IS full of it. The hgtire suggests itself naturally to him, and 
comes out of his subject, as in that wonderful passage, when 
Gulliver’s box having been dropped by the eagle into the sea, and 
Gulliver having been*received into the ship's Ctabin, he calls upon 
the crew to bring the box into the cabin, and put it on the tabic, 
the cabin bring only a quarter the size of the box. It is the vera¬ 
city of the blunder which is so admirable. Had a man come from 
such a country as Brobdingnag, he would have blundered so. 

But the best stroke of humour, if there Ix' a best in that 
abounding book, is that where Gulliver, in the unpronounce¬ 
able country, describes his parting from his master tlie horse.* 

* Pcrh.np« the most melancholy satire in the whole of the dreadful 
book is the tlcscri[)tion of ihc very old people in the " Voyage to I.Aputa " 
At LuRnag, Gulliver hears of some persons who neser die, called the 
Stntldbnigs, and expressing a wish to become acquainted with men who 
must have so much learning and experience, his colloquist describes the 
Struldbrugs to him 

“ He said: TTicy commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty year^ 
old, after which, uy degrees, they grew melancholy and dejected, in¬ 
creasing in ^th till they came to fourscore. This he learned from their 
own confesMon : for otherwise there not being above two or three of that 
species born in an age, they were too few to form a general obscrv'ttion 
by.^ they came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the extremity 

of living in this country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities 
of other old men, but many more, which arose from the dreadful prospect 
of never dying. They ucre not only opinionalive^ peevish, covetous, 
morose, vmn, talkative, but incapable of friendship,_ and dead to all 
natural affrction, which_ never descended below their grandchildren. 
Envy and ^impotent desires are their prevailing fusions. But those 
objects agtunst which their envy seems pi incipally directed, are tite vices 
of the younger sort and the deaths of the old. By reflecting on the 
former, they find themselves cut off from all possibility of pleasure; and 
whenever they sec a funeral, they lament, and repine tliat others are 
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"I took/' he saySr "a second leave of my master, but as I 
vras going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the 
honour to raise it gently to my mouth. I am not ignorant how 

gone to a harbour of rest, to which they themsclvc*; never can hope to 
arrive, 'iliey have no remembrance of anything but what they learned 
Md observed m their youth and middle age, and even that is \ery 
imperfect. And for the trath or particulars of any fact, it is safer to 
depend on common tradition than upon their best rcrolleclions. I'he 
least miserable among them appear to be those who turn to dotage, and 
entirely lose their memories; these meet with more pity and assistance, 
because they want many bad qualities which aliound in others. 

" If a Struldbrug happen to marry one of his own kind, the marriace 
is dissolved of course, by the courtesy of the kingdom, .as soon as tne 
younger of the two comes to be fourscore. For the law thinks it a 
reasonable indulgence that those who are (.ondeiimed, without any f.iult 
oftheir own, to a perpetual continuance in the world, should not have 
their misery doubled by the load of a wife. 

" As soon as they have completed the term of eighty years, they arc 
looked on ns de.ia in law; their heirs immediately succeed to their, 
est.’ites, only a sni.ill pittance is iLserved for tlicir Mipport; and the poor 
ones .ire nmitUatned at the public cliargc. After tLat pi nod, they are 
held iiicaiiable of any einpluyiiient of trust or prulit, they c.innot purchase 
lands or take leases, neithei are t!iey allowed to be witnesses in any 
cause, cither civil or criminal, not even for the decision of meers .*1110 
bounds 

/‘At ninety they lose their teeth and hair; they have at that age no 
distinction of t.iste, but cat 'uid drink whatcvei they can get without 
relish or appetite. 'Jhe diseases they were «ubjcct to still roninmc, 
without increasing or diminisliing. In talking, they forget the coniinon 
amiellation of things, and the luimcs of iKi-MHis, even ol those who are 
their nearest friends and relniions. For the s<itne reason, they can never 
amuse themselves with reading, liecaiisc iheir memory will not serse to 
carry them from the liegiiiiiing of a sentence to the end , and by this 
defect they are deprived of the only entertainment whereof they might 
Otherwise be capable. 

" The language of this country being always upon the flu*, the Stnild> 
brugs of one age do not understand those of .'mother, nrither are they 
able, after two hundred years, tu hold any conversation (further than by 
a few general words) with their neighixiurs, the mortals , ami thus they 
lie under the disadsantage of living like foreigners in their own country. 

** Tliis was the account given me of the .Stiiildbrugs, as near as I can 
remember. I afterwards saw five or siv of diflrrcnt ages, the >oiingest 
not above two hundred years old, who were brought to me .'ll several 
times by some of my friends ; but although they were told ' (hat I was 
n great traveller, and had seen all the world' they had not the least 
curiosity to ask me a question ; only desired I would give them vlumB> 
kudask, or a token of remembrance j which is a modest Wray of begging, 
to avoid the law, that strictly forbids it, ^cause they are provided for 
by the public, although indeed with a very scanty allowance. 

" They are despised and hated by all sorts of people; when one of 
them is TOrn, it is reckoned ominous, and their birth is recorded very 
particularly; so that you may know their age by consulting the register, 
which, however, has not been kept above a thousand years past, or at 
least has been destroyed by time or public disturbances. But the usual 
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much I have been censured for mentioning this last particular. 
Detractors are pleased to think it improbable that so illustrious 
a person should descend to give so great a mark of distinction 
to a creature so inferior as I. Neither have I forgotten how apt 
some travellers arc to boast of extraordinary favours they have 
received. But if these censurers were better acquainted with 
the noble and courteous disposition of tlie Houyhnhnms they 
would soon change their opinion.*' 


The surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial evidence, the 
astounding gravity of the speaker, who is not ignorant how 
much he has been censured, the nature of the favour con¬ 
ferred, and the respectful exultation at the receipt of it, are 
surely complete: it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical and 
absurd. 

As for the humour and conduct of this famous fable, I suppose 
there is no person who reads but must admire; as for the moral, 
1 think It horrible, shameful, unmanly, blasiihemous; and giant 
and great as this Dean is, I say we should hoot him. Some of 
this audience mayn't have read the last part of Gulliver, and to 
such 1 would recall the advice of the venerable Air. Punch to 
persons about to marry, and say " Don’t." When Gulliver first 
lands among the Yahoos, the naked howling wretches clamber 
up trees and assault him, and he describes himself as almost 
stifled with the filth which fell about him." The n^dcr of the 
fourth part of "Gulliver’s Travels” is like the hero himself in 
this instance. It is Yahoo language: a monster gibbering 
shrieks, and gnashing imprecations against mankind—tearing 
down all shreds of modesty, past all sense of manliness and 
shame; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furious, raging, 
obscene. 

And dreadful it is to tliink that Swift knew the tendency of his 
creed—the fatal rocks towards which his logic desperately drifted. 


way oT computing how old they are, is by asking them what kings or 
great ;iersons they^ can remember, and then consulting history; for 
iDfallibly the last prince in their luiud did not begin his reign after they 
were fourscore years old. 

" They were the most mordfying sight I ever beheld, and the a omen 
more horrible than the men; besides the usual defonnities in entreme 
old age, they acquired an additional ghastliness, in proportion to their 
number of years, which is not to be described ; and among half-a-dozen, 
1 soon distinguished which was the eldest, although there was not above 
a century or two between them."—G'w/f/wrV Travels. 



That last part of " Gulliver" is only a consequence of what has 
gone before; and the worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish preten¬ 
sion, the mock greatness, the pompous dulness, the mean aims, 
the base successes—all these were present to him ; it was with 
the din of these curses of the world, blasphemies against 
Heaven, shneking in his ears, that he began to write his dread¬ 
ful allegory—of which the meaning is tliat man is utterly wicked, 
desperate, and imbecile, and his passions arc so monstrous, 
and his boosted powers so mean, that he is and deserves to be 
the slave of brutes, and ignorance is better than his vaunted 
reason. What had this man done? what sccix't remorse waa 
rankling at his heart? what fever was lioiling in him, that he 
should see all the world bloodshot? \Vc view the world with 
our own eyes, each of us; .ind live make from within us the 
world we see. A weary heart gets no gladness out of sunshine 
a selfish man is sceptical about friendship, as a man with no ear 
doesn’t care for music. A frightful self-consciousncss it must 
have been, which looked on mankind so darkly through those 
keen e}’cs of Swift. 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, who inter¬ 
rupted Archbishop King and .Swift in a conversation which left 
the prelate in tears, and from which Swift rushed away with 
marks of strong terror and agitation in bis countenance, upon 
which the Archbishop s-aicl to Dclany, " You liavc just met the 
most unhappy man on earth ; but on the subject of liis wretched¬ 
ness you must never ask a question." 

The most unhappy man on earth;— Misei-rimus —what a 
character of him! And at this time .all the great wits of 
England had been at his feet. All Ireland had shouted after 
him, and worshipped him as a liberator, a saviour, the greatest 
Irish patriot and citiren. Doan Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver— 
the most famous statesmen and the greatest poets of his day had 
applauded him and done him homage ; and at this time, writing 
over to Bolingbrokc from Ireland, he says, " It is time for me to 
have done with the world, and so I would if I could get into a 
lietter before T was called into the best, and not die here in n 
ra^i like a poisoned rat in a hole.'* 

We have spoken about the men, and Swift's behaviour to 
them; and now it behoves us not to forget that there arc certain 
other persons in the creation who had rather intimate relations 
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with the great Dean.* Two women whom he loved and injured 
arc known by every reader of books so familiarly that if we had 
seen them, or if they had been relatives of our own, we scarcely 
could have known them better. Who hasn’t in his mind an 
image of Stella? Who docs not love her? Fair and tender 
creature: pure and affectionate heart! Boots it to you, now 
that you have been at rest for a hundred and twenty years, not 
divided in death from the cold heart which caused yours, whilst 
It beat, such faithful pangs of love and grief—boots it to you 
now, that the whole w'orld loves and deplores yoit? Scarce any 
man, 1 believe, ever thought of that grave, that did not cast a 
flow'cr of pity on it, and wntc over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle 
lady, so lovely, so loving, so unhappy! you have had countless 
champions ; millions of manly hearts mourning for you. From 
generation to generation we take up the fond tradition of >our 
beauty, wc watch and follow your tragedy, your bright morning 
love and purity, }Our constancy, your grief, your sweet martyr¬ 
dom. We know your legend by he^irt. You are one of the 
saints of English story. 

And if Stella's love and innocence arc charming to contem¬ 
plate, 1 will say that, in spite of ill-usagc, in spite of drawbacks, 
111 sjiitc of mysterious separation and union, of hope delayed and 
sickened heart—in the teeth of Vanessa, and that little episodi¬ 
cal aberration which plunged Swift into such woeful pitfalls and 
quagmires of amorous perplexity—in spite of the verdicts of 


The name of V.irin.i lus thrown into tlie shade hy those of the 
famous Stella and V.nncssa; hut she had a «.lory of her own to tell 
abotit the blue eyes of youn^ Jonathan Onu may say that the book of 
Swift's Life opens at plates kept by these blighted flowers t Varina 
must liave a paragraph. 

She wa.s a Mi!>s Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum of his. In 
j 6 y 6 , when Swift was nineteen yrars old, ive find him writing a love- 
letter to her, beginning “Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover.’' Hut absence made .a great dilTei-encc in his feelings; so, 
font years afterwards, the tone is changed _ He writes again, a ^'ery 
curious letter, ofTering to marry her, and putting the offer iu such a «ay 
that lobody could possibly accept it. 

Adcr dwelling on his poverty, &c, he says conditionally, “1 shall 
be blessed to have jou in my .nnns, wiihoiit reg.inlin^ whether ywr 
person be beautiful, or )oiir fortune large. Cleanliness lu the first, and 
competency in the second, is all 1 ask for I" 

The editors do not tell us what became of Varina in life. One wouM 
be glad to know that she met witli sonic utirthy jiartner and lived long 
enough to see her little boys laughing over Liiliput, without anyam^/v 
of a sad character about the ^at Dean f 
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most women, I believe, who, as far as my experience and conver¬ 
sation go, generally take Vanessa’s part in the contro\ersy,—ia 
spite of the tears wliieh Swift caused Stella to shed, and the 
rocks and barriers which fate and temper interposed, and 
which prevented th<* pure course of that true love from running 
smoothly—the brightest part of Swift's story, the pure star in 
that dark and tempestuous life of Swift's, is his love for Hester 
Johnson. It has been iny business, professionally of course, to 
go through a deal of sentimental reading in iny time, and to 
acquaint myself with love-making, as it has been described in 
\arious languages, and at various ages of the world ; and I know 
of nothing more manly, more tender, more exquisitely touching, 
than some of these brief notes, written in wlut Swift calls “bis 
little language ” in his journal to Stella.* lie writes to her night 
and iiioniing often. He nc\er sends away a letter to hei but he 
begins a new one on the same day. He 0.111't bear to let go her^ 
kind little hand, as it were, lie knows that she is thinking of 
him, and longing for linn lar away in Dublin yonder. Ho takes 
her letters from under his pillow and tdks to them, familiarly, 
pittcnally, with fond cpilheta and pretty caresses—as he would 
to the sweet and artless creature who loved him. “Stay," he 
writes one niorning~it is the 14111 of Decoinbor, i7TO'-*'Stay, 

1 will answer some of your letters this niomuig in bed. Let me 
sec. Come and appear, little letter' Here 1 am, says he, and 
what say you to Stella thii morning fre--li find fasting ? And can 
Stella read this writing without hurling her dear eyes ?" he goes 
on, after more kind prattU and fond wliisixTing. The dear eyes 
slime clearly upion him then—the good angel of lus life is with 
him and blessing him. Ah, it was a hard fate that wrung from 
them so many tears, and stabbed pitilessly that pure and tender 
bosom. A hard fate : but would she have changed it ? 1 have 

* A sentimental Champollion might And a good deal of matter for his 
art, in expounding the ».>ml)ols of the “Little T.Ang(iagc." Usually, 
Stella is "MD.," but sometimes her com))anion, .Mrs. Dingloy, is 
included in it Swift is " Prestoalso Pl 3 F R We h.ivu Good¬ 
night, M 1 ) ; Night, M.D ; Little M.D. ; Sttllnkins, pretty Stella; 
Dear, roguibh, impudent, pretty Al.D." Every now .ind tneii he breaks 
iato rhyme, as— 

“ I wish )Oii both a merry new ye.'ii, 

Koast-lwbf, miiicc-pies, and gooil strong beer. 

And me a share of your good cheer, 

That I was there, as you were here, 

And you are a little saucy dear." 
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heard a woman say that she would have taken Swift's cruelty to 
have had his tenderness. He had a sort of worship for her whilst 
he wounded her. He speaks of her after she is gone; of her wit, 
of her kindness, of her grace, of her beauty, with a simple love 
nnd reverence that axe indescribably touching ; in contemplation 
of her goodness his hard heart melts into pathos; his cold rhyme 
kindles and glows into poetry, and he falls down on his knees, 
so to speak, before the angel whose life he had embittered, 
confesses his own wretchedness and unworthiness, and adores 
her with cries of remorse and love 

" When on my sickly couch I lay, 

Impatient Iwth of night and day, 

And groaning in unmanly strains, _ 

Called every power to ease my pains, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

With cheerful face and inward grief. 

And though by Heaven's severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel master could require 
From slaves employed for daily hire. 

What Stella, by her fnendiihip warmed. 

With vigour and delight performed. 

Now, with a soft and silent tread, 

Unheard she moves about my bed : 

My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her luinds and eye<%. 

Best pattern of true friends I beware 
You pay too dearly for your care 
If, while your tenderness secures 
]^ly life, It must endanger yours : 

For such a fool was never found 
Who pulled a palace to the ground. 

Only to hive the niins m.ide 
M.iteiiiU for a house decayed '' 

One little triumph Stella had m her life—one dear little piece 
of injustice was performed m her favour, for which 1 confess, for 
my part, 1 can't help thanking fate and the Dean. TAaf other 
ferson was sacriheed to her—that—that young woman, who 
lived five doors from Doctor Swift’s lodgings in Bury Street, 
and who flattered him, and made love to him in such an out* 
rageou*! manner—^Vanessa was thrown over. 

Swift did not keep Stella's letters to him in reply to those he 
wrote to her.* He kept Bolingbroke’s, and Pope's, and Harley's, 

* The following passages are from n paper begun by Swift on the 
evening ot the day of her death, Jan. 28, 1727-8:— 

She was Mckiy from her childhood, until about the age of fifteen; 
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and Peterborough's: but Stella *• very carefully," the Lives say, 
kept Swift’s. Of course: that is the way of the world: and so 
we cannot tell what her style was, or of what sort were the little 
letters which the Doctor placed there at night, and bode to 
appear from under his pillow of a morning. But in Letter IV. 
of that famous collection he describes his lodging in Bury Street, 
where he has the first floor, a dining-room and bcd-chaniber, 
at eight shillings a week; and in Letter VI, he says ** he has 
visited a lady just come to town," whose name somehow is not 
mentioned; and in Letter VIII. he enters a query of Stella's— 

" What do you mean ‘ that boards near me, that I dine with 
now and then' ? What the deuce I You know w lioin 1 have dined 
with every day since I left you, better than 1 do." Of course 
she docs. Of course Swift has not the slightest idea of what she 
means. But in a few letters more it turns out that the Doctor 

hut then she irrew into perfect lir.ilih, and was looked n]Mn as one of ' 
the most hu.nitiful, graceful, and .igreu.i 1 )lc young uuinen m London- 
only a little too fat. Her hair w,')b blacker than a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection 

. Properly speaking’’—he goes on,'with .a calmness i^hich, under 
the circumstances, is terrible—"she htis been dying siv inonths ' . . . 

" Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the inmiL or who 
more improved them by reading and conversation^. . . All of us who 
had the happiness of her fucndship agreed unanimously, th.it in an 
afternoon’s or evening’s conver-nilion she never f.iikd before we parted 
of delivering the best tiling that was s<iid in ihe ci>iiipuiy. Some of us 
have written down several of her sayings, or what the French call ^as 
tttfffs, whemn she excelled lx;jorid wlu'-f.” 

'Phe specimens on rerord, however, in the Dean's paper, called “ Ron 
Mots dc Stella,’’ sc.nrely bear out this last {nrt of tnt. panegyric. Rut 
the following prove her wit:— 

" A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company, at 
last began to gricie at remombtring ibc loss of a child lately dead A 
bishop sitting by comforted hurt—that he should lie easy, because 'the 
child was gone to heaven ’ * No, my Lord,’ s.ud she; ' that is it which 
most grieves him, because be is sure never to see his child there ' 

“When she was extremely ill, her physician said, 'Madam, you are 
near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you up again.* 
She answered, 'Doctor, I fear 1 shall be out of breath before 1 get up 
to the top.' 

"A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who affected smartness 
and repartees, was asked by some of the company how his nails came to 
be so dirty, lie was at a loss; but she solved the difficulty by saying, 

‘ The Doctor’s nails grew dirty by scratching himself.’ 

A Quaker npothccar)' sent her a vial, corked; it bad a broad brim, 
and a la^l of paper nlmut its neck. ‘What is that’’—said she—‘my 
apothecary’s son!’ 'Ihe ridiculous resemblanrc, and the suddenness 
of the question, set us all a-laughing.’’— U'orks, Scott’s ecU» 
voL ix. 295-6. 
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has been to dine " gravely ” with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh: then that 
he iias been to " his neighbour:" then that he has been unwell, 
and means to dine for the whole week with his neighbour! 
Stella was quite right in her previsions. She saw from the very 
first hint what was going to happen; and scented Vanessa in 
the air.* The rival is at the Dean's feet. The pupil and 
teacher are reading together, and dnnking tea together, and 
going to prayers together, and learning Latin together, and con¬ 
jugating 07110 , omas, amavi together. The “little language" is 
over for poor Stella. By the rule of grammar and the course of 
conjugation, doesn’t amavi come after amo and qmas f 

I'he loves of Cadenus and Vanessa f you may peruse in 
Cadenus's own poem on the subject, and in poor Vanessa's 
rehonicnt cxpostulatory verses and letters to him; she adores 
him, implores him, admires him, thinks him something godlike, 
and only prays to be admitted to lie at his feet.t As they are 
bringing him home from church, those divine feet of Doctor 

* “ I am •to hot and la/y after my morning'', walk, that I loitered at 
Mr'*. Vanhoinrigh's, where my best gown and periwig was, and cut of 
7 aere Ihtltsstti'ssdiue there^ very^tm; bO I did to-aay.“~~/cu 77 faI to 
Stella. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, ''Vanessa's" mother, was the widow of a Dutch 
nici chant A\ho held lucrative appointments in King Willi.'im's time. 
Thu family settled in I.ondon in 1709, and had a house in Uury Street, 
St. James’s—a street made notable by such residents as Swift and 
Steele ; and, in our own time, Moore and Crabbe. 

t “ Vaness.a a-as excessively ^vairi. 'I'he character given of her by 
Cadenus is fine painting, but in general fictitious. She w.is fond of 
dress; impatient to be admired; very romantic in her turn of mind; 
superior, m her own opinion, to all her sex; full of pertness, gaiety, 
and pnde; not without some agreeable accomplishments, but far from 
being cither beautiful or genteel; . . . happy in the thoughts of beinj; 
reported Swift's concubine, but still aiming and intending to be his 
wife."— Lwd Orrery. 

t “ Yon bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as you could. 
You bad better have said, as often as you can get the better of your 
inclinations so much; or as often as you remember there was such a 
one In the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will not 
be made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to describe what 1 have 
sufleicd since 1 saw you last : 1 am sure 1 could have borne the rack 
muen better than those killing killing words of yours. Sometimes I 
have resolved to die without seeing you inore^ but thoM resolves, to 
your misfortune, did not lost long; for there is something in ^ human 
nature that prompts one so to find relief in this world 1 must give way 
to it, and beg you would see me, and speak kindly to me: for I am 
sure yru’d not condemn any one to suffer what 1 have done, could jyou 
but know it. The reason 1 write to you is, because 1 cannot tell it to 
you should I see you; for when 1 begin to complain, then you are 
angry, and then is something in your looks so awful that it strikes me 
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Swift’s are found pretty often in Vanessa's parlour. lie likes to 
be admired and adored. He finds Miss Vanhomrigh to be a 
woman of great taste and spirit, and beauty and wit, and a 
fortune toa He sees her eveiy day; he docs not tell Stella 
about the business; until the impetuous Vanessa becomes too 
fond of him, until the Doctor is quite frightened by the young 
woman’s ardour, and confounded by her warmth. He wanted 
to marry neither of them—that I believe was the truth ; but if 
he had not married Stella, Vanessa would ha\e had him in spite 
of him^lf. When he went back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not 
content to remain in her isle, pursued the fugitive Dean. In 
vain he protested, he vowed, he soothed, and bullied; the news 
of the Dean's marriage with Stella at last came to her, and 
it killed her—she died of that passion.* 

And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift had written 
beautifully regarding her, " That doesn’t surprise me," said Mrs. 

dumb. Oh! that jnu may have hut so much regard for me left that 
this complaint may touch your soul with pity. 1 say as little as ever 
1 can ; did. you but know uhat 1 tlioiij;bt, 1 am sure it would move you 
to forgive me; and believe 1 caimot help telling you this and live.”— 
Vanessa. (M. 1714.) 

* " If we consider Swift's behaviour, so far only as it relates to 
women, we shall find that he looked upon them rather as busts than 
as whole figures Oft ery 

** You would have smiled to have found his house a constant seraglio 
of very virtuous women, who attended huufiom nioining till night.”— 
Orrery. 

A correspondent of Sir Walter Scott’s furnished him with the materials 
on which to found tJie following interesting passage about Vanessa-- 
after she had retired to cherish her passion in retreat:— 

" Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resided, is 
built mucti in the form of a real cloisterj especially^ in its external 
appearance. An aged man (upwards of ninety, by his own account) 
showed the grounds to my correspondent. Hc^was thc^ son of M's. 
Vanhomrigh’s gardener, and used to work with his father in the ganlen 
when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well; and his 
account of her correipomled with the usual description of her person, 
especially ns to her embon^tnf. He said she went seldom abroad, 
and saw little company: ^ncr constant amusement was reading, or 
wMking in the garden. . . . Shc^ avoided company, and was always 
melancholy, save when l>can Swift was there, and then she seemed 
happy. The garden was to an uncomiun degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said that when Miss Vannomri^ expected the Dean_ she 
always planted with her own hand a laurel or two against his arrival. 
He showed her favourite scat,_still called ‘Vanessa's bower.' lliree 
or four trees and some laurels indicate the spot. . . . There were two 
seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening of which commanded 
a view of the LiiTey. ... In this sequesterra spot, according to the old 
gardener’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, with books 
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Stella, " for we all know the Dean could write beautifully about 
a broomstick." A woman—a true woman 1 Would you have 
had one of them forgive the other? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend Doctor 
Tuke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella's hair, enclosed in a paper 
by Swift, on which are written, in the Dean's hand, the wor^: 
* ‘ Only a woman's hair ." An instance, says Scott, of the Dean's 
desire to veil his feelings under the mask of cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics 1 Do those words indicate 
indifference or an attempt to hide feeling ? Did you ever hear 
or read four words more pathetic ? Only a woman’s hair; only 
love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty; only the 
tenderest heart in the world stricken and wounded, and passed 

and writing-materlalh on the tabic before them.”— Scott s Swtyi, vol. L 
l>p. 346-7. 

. Hut Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in which she 
found herself, determined on brin^ring to a crisis those expectations of 
a union with the object of her afTectuins—to the hope of which ><he 
had dune amid every vicissitude of his conduct towards her. The 
most probable bar was his undefined connection with Mrs. Johnson, 
which, as it must have been perfectly known to her, had, doubtless, 
long excited her secret jealousy, although only a single hint to that 
purpose is to be found in their correspondence, and that so early as 
^713^ when she writes to him—then in Ireland—* If you are very happy, 
it IS ill-natured of you not to tell me so, except 'Us what is inconsisteHt 
with mine.’ Her silence and patience under this state of uncertainty 
for no less) than eight years, must have been partly owing to her awe 
for Swift, and partly, perhaps, to the weak state of her rival's health, 
which, from year to year, seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At 
length, however, Vanessa's impatience prevailed, and she ventured on 
the decisive step of writing to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting to 
know the nature of that connection. Stella, in reply, informed her of 
her marriage with the Dean; and full of the Highest resentment against 
Swift for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh's inciuirics implied, she sent to him her rival's letter of 
interrogation, ana, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired 
to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his countenance, 
which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, struck tlie 
unfoi lunate Vanessa with such terror that sne could scarce ask whether 
he would not sit down. He answered by Ain^png a letter on the tables 
and, i.istantly leaving the house, mounted his hoisc, and returned to 
Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she only found her own 
letter to Stella. It was her death-waiiant. She sunk at once under 
the dipppointment of the delayed yet cherished hopes which had so 
long sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained wrath of him for 
whose sake she had indulged them. How long she survived this last 
interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have exceeded 
a few weeks.”— Scett. 
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away now out of reach of pangs of hope deferred. love insulted, 
and pitiless desertion:—only that lock of hair left; and memory 
and remorse, for the guilty lonely wretch, shuddering over the 
grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have given some. 
Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness, too, must that 
man liavc had locked up in the caverns of his gloomy heart, and 
shown fitfully to one or two whom he took in there. But it was 
not good to visit that place. People did not remain there long, 
and suffered for having been there.* He shrank away from all 
affections sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa both died near 
him, and away from him. He had not heart enough to sec 
them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he slunk 
away from his fondest admirer. Pope. His laugh jars on one's 
ear after seven score years. He was always alone—alone and 
gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella's sweet smile came 
and shone upon him. When that went, silence and utter night 
closed over him. An immense genius : an awful downfall and 
ruin. So great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is 
like thinking of an empire falling. We have other great names 
to mention—none, I think, however, so great or so gloomy. 

* “ M.^ Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
compagnie. 11 n’a pas, a la v^ritu, la gaTt£ dti premier, mais il a toute 
la finesse, la raison, le choix. Ic bon gofit qui manqnent h notre curf de 
Meudoi). Ses vers sont d'un gofit singulier, et presque inimitable; 
In bonne plaisantenc est son partage cii vers et en prose; mais pour le 
bien entendre il faiit f tire un petit voyage dans son pays."— Voltaire t 
Lettres sttr les Lettrc XX. 


9 
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A GREAT number of years ago, before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain debating 
club, called the " Union;" and I remember that there was a 
tradition amongst the undergraduates who frequented that re¬ 
nowned school of oratory, that the great leaders of the Opposition 
and Government had their eyes upon the University Debating 
Club, and that if a man distinguished himself there he ran some 
chance of being returned to Parliament as a great nobleman’s 
nominee. So Jones of John’s, or Thomson of Trinity, would 
rise in their might, and draping themselves in their gowns, rally 
round the monarchy, or hurl defiance at priests and kings, with 
the majesty of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the 
while that the great nobleman's emissary was listening to the 
debate from the back benches, where he was sitting with the 
family seat in his pocket. Indeed, the legend said that one 
or two young Cambridge men, orators of the “ Union,” were 
actually caught up thence, and carried down to Cornwall or Old 
Sarum, and so into Parliament. And many a young fellow 
deserted the jogtrot University curriculum, to hang on in the 
dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary chariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of Peers and 
Members of Parliament in Anne’s and George’s time? Were 
they all in the army, or hunting in the country, or boxing the 
watch ^ How tvas it that the young gentlemen from the 
University got such a prodigious number of places? A lad 
composed a neat copy of verses at Christchurch or Trinity, in 
which the death of a great personage was bemoaned, the French 
king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene complimented, or the 
reverse, and the party in power was presently to provide for the 
young poet; and a commissionership, or a post in the Stamps, 
or the secretaryship of an Embassy, or a clerkship in the 
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Treasury, came into the bard's possession. A wonderful fruit- 
bearing rod was that of Busby’s. What have men of letters got 
in our time ? Think, not only of Swift, a king fit to rule in any 
time or empire—^but Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickell, Congreve, 
John Gay, John Dennis, and many others, who got public 
employment, and pretty little pickings out of the public purse.* 
The wits of whose names we shall treat in this lecture and two 
following, all (save one) touched the King’s coin, and had, at 
some period of their lives, a happy quarter-day coming round 
for them. 

’They all began at school or college in the regular way, pro¬ 
ducing panegyrics upon public characters, what were called odes 
upon public events, battles, sieges, C'ourt marriages and deaths, 
in which the gods of Olympus and the tragic muse were fatigued 
with invocations, according to the fashion of the time in France 
and in England. Aid us, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo,” cried 
Addison, or Congreve, singing of William or Marlborough. 
"Accourrez, chastes nymphes du Pernicssc,” says Boilcau, 
celebrating the Grand Monarch. "Dos sons que nia lyre 
enfante marquez-en bicn la cadence; ct vous, vents, foites 
silence! je vais parler de T.ouis!" Schoolboys’ themes and 
foundation exercises are the only relics left now of this scholastic 

* The following is a conspectus of them 

ArnisON,—Commissioner of Appeals; Under-Secretary of State ; Sec¬ 
retary to the I,ord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Keeper of the 
Records in Ireland; Lord of Trade; and one of the 
Principal Secretaries of Slate, successively 
Steele.— Commissioner of the Stamp Office; Surveyor of the Royal 
Stables at Hampton Court; and Governor of the Royal 
Company of Comedians; Commissioner of ** Forfeited 
Estates in Scotland." 

Fkiok.—S ecretary to the Embassy at the Hague; Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to King William; Secretary to the Embassy 
in France; Under-Secretary of State; Amba.s5ador to 
France 

Tickell —Under-Secretary of .State; Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland. 

CoNOREVE.—Commissioner for licensing Hackney-Coaches; Commis¬ 
sioner for Wine Licenses; place in the Pipe Office; post 
in the Custom House: Secretary of JamniiM. 

Gay, —Secretary to the Earl of Clarendon (when Ambassador Co 
Hanover). _ 

John Dennis.— A place in the Custom House. 

"En Angleterre . . . les lettres sont plus en honoeur qu'id."—• 
Voltaire : Lettres sur les Anglais^ Lettie XX. 
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fashion. The Olympians are left quite undisturbed in their 
mountain. What man of note, what contributor to the poetry 
of a country newspaper, would now think of writing a congratu¬ 
latory ode on the birth of the heir to a dukedom, or the marriage 
of a nobleman ? In the past centuiy the young gentlemen of 
the Universities all exercised themselves at these queer com¬ 
positions ; and some got fame, and some gained patrons and 
places for life, and many more took nothing by these efforts of 
what they were pleased to call their muses. 

William Congreve's * ** Pindaric Odes are still to be found in 
“Johnson's Poets," that now unfrequented poets'-comer, in 
which so many forgotten bigwigs have a niche; but though he 
was also voted to be one of the greatest tragic poets of any day, 
it was Congreve’s wit and humour which first recommended him 
to courtly fortune. And it is recorded that his first play, the 
“ Old Bachelor," brought our author to the notice of that great 
patron of English muses, Charles Montague, Lord Halifax—who, 
being desirous to place so eminent a wit in a state of ease and 
tranquillity, instantly made him one of the Commissioners for 
licensing hackney-coaches, bestowed on him soon after a place 
in the Pipe Office, and likewise a post in the Custom House of 
the value of £Gcx>. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches—a post in the Custom 
House—a plaCe in the Pipe Office, and all for writing a comedy! 
Doesn't it sound like a fable, that place in the Pipe Office ?f 

* He was the son of Colonel William Congreve, and grandson of 
Richard Congreve, Esquire, of Congreve and Stretton in Staffordshire 
—a very ancient family. 

t " PiPK.—ill law, is a roll in the Exchequer, called also the 
great roll. 

“ Pi^e Office Is an oflice in which a person called the Clerk of the 
Pipe makes out Iciises of Crown lands, by warrant from the I^or.! 
Treasurer, or Commlssioneri, of the Treasury, or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

" Clerk of the Pipe makes up all accounts of theriffs, &c.’—R fk.s r 
Cychrfed. Art. Pipy. 

** Pipe Office, —Spelman thinks so called, because the papers were 
kept in .1 laige pipe or ca.sk. 

'*' These be at lost brought into that office of Her Majestyh Ex¬ 
chequer, whiLh we, by a metaphor, do call the pipe ... because the 
whole receipt U finally conveyed into it by means of divers small pipes 
or quills. —Bacon : The Office of Alienations.'' 

[We are indebted to Richardson’s Dictionary for this fragment of 
orudltioa. But a modem man of letters can know little on these points 
—by experience.] 
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there still be: but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices are left. 
The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for a while with the public, 
and, being known everywhere abroad, at length take their 
places in society; so even the most secluded and refined ladies 
here present will have heard the phrase from their sons or 
brothers at school, and will permit me to call William Congreve, 
Esquire, the most eminent literary ** swell" of his age. In my 
copy of "Johnson’s Lives ’’ Congreve's wig is the tallest, and put 
on with the jauntiest air of all the laurelled worthies. " I am 
the great Mr. Congreve," he seems to say, looking out from his 
voluminous curls. People called him the great Mr. Congreve.* 
From the beginning of his career until the end everybody 
admired him. Having got his education in Ireland, at the 
same school and college with Swift, he came to live in the 
Middle Temple, London, where he luckily bestowed no attention 
to the law; but splendidly frequented the coffee-houses and 
theatres, and appeared in the side-box, the tavern, the Piasza, 
and the Mall, brilliant, beautiful, and victorious from the first. 
Everybody acknowledged the young chieftain. The great Mr, 
Drydcni* declared that he was equal to Shakspeare, and 

* " It has been observed that no change of Ministers affected him in 
Che least; nor was he ever removed from any post tliat was given to him, 
«xcept to a better. His place m the Custom House, and his office of 
Secretary in Jamaica, are said to have brought him in upwards of twelve 
hundred a year."— Biog. Brit, Art. Conorkve. 

t Dryden addressed his "twelfth epistle” to "My dear friend, Mr. 
Congreve," on his comedy called the Donble Dealer^ in which he says 

" Great Jonson did by strength of judgment plense; 

Yet, doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants his case. 

In differing talents both adorned their age; 

One for the study, t’other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit. 

One match'd in judgment, both o’erniatched in wit. 

In him all beauties of this age we see,” &c. &c 

The Double Dealer^ however, was not so palmible a hit as the Old 
Bachelor, but, at first, met with opposition. The critics liaving fallen 
foul of it, our *'Swell” applied the scourge to that presumptuous 
body, in the " Epistle Dedicatory ’’ to the " Right HouourabJe Charles 
Montague.” 

" 1 was conscious," said he, "where a true critic might have put me 
upon my defence. I was prepared for the attack . . . but 1 have not 
heard anything said sufficient to provoke an answer.” 

He goes on— 
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bequeathed to him his own undisputed poetical crown, and 
writes of him: *' Mr. Congreve h^ done me the favour to 
review the ' ^neis ’ and compare my version with the original. 
I shall never be ashamed to own that this excellent young man 
has showed me many faults which I have endeavoured to 
correct" 

The " excellent young man " was but three or four and twenty 
when the great Dryden thus spoke of him: the greatest literary 
chief in England, the veteran field-marshal of letters, himself the 
marked man of all Europe, and the centre of a school of wits 
who daily gathered round his chair and tobacco-pipe at Will's. 
Pope dedicated his "Iliad" to him;* Swift, Addison, Steele, 
all acknowledge Congreve's rank, and lavish compliments upon 
him. Voltaire went to wait upon him as on one of the Repre¬ 
sentatives of Literature; and the man who scarce praises any 
other living person—who flung abuse at Pope, and Swift, and 
Steele, and Addison—the Grub Street Timon, old John Dennis,f 
was hat in hand to Mr. Congreve; and said that when he retired 
from the stage, Comedy went with him. 

Nor was he less victorious elsewhere. He was admired in 
the drawing-rooms as well as the coffee-houses; as much beloved 
in the side-box as on the stage. He loved, and conquered, and 


" But there is one thing at which I am more concerned than all the 
false cnticisnib that are ninde upon me ; and that is, some of the ladies 
are oHended. I am heartily sorry for it; for I declare, I would rather 
disoblige all the critics m the world than one of the fair sex. 'J'hey arc 
concerned that I have represented some women vicious and affected. 
How can 1 help it? It is the biisiiiesa of a comic poet to paint the 
vices and follies of human kind. ... I should be very glad of an 
opportunity to make my compliments to those ladies who are offended. 
But they can no more expect it in a comedy, than to ie tickled fy a 
surgeon when he is letting their bloody 
* “ Instead of endeavouring to raise a vain monument to myself, let 
me leave behind me a memorial of my friendship with one of the most 
valuable men .as well as finest wnters of my age and country—one who 
has tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard an undertaking 
it IS to do justice to Homer—and one who, I am sure, seriously rejoices 
with me at the period of my labours. To him, thwefore, having 
brought this long work to a conclusion, I desire to dedicate it, and to 
have the honour and satisfaction of placing together in this manner 
the names of Mr. Congreve and of—A. Pope.” — Postscript to Trans* 
lotion of ike Jltad ^ Momer^ March 25, 1720.^ 
t " VVhen asked why he listened to the praises of Dennis, he tajd he 
had much rather be flattered than abused. Swift had a particular friend¬ 
ship for our author, and generously took him under his protection in his 
high authoritative manner."— Thos. Davies: DrameUiu Mtscolkuiies, 
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jilted the beautiful Bracegirdle,* the heroine of all his plays, 
the favourite of all the town of her day; and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Marlborough's daughter, had such an admiration 
of him, that when he died she had an ivory figure made to imitate 
him,‘i* and a large wax doll with gouty feet to be dressed just as 
the great Congreve's gouty feet were dressed in his great life* 



time. He saved some money by his Pipe office, and his Custom 
House office, and his Hackney-Coach office, and nobly left it, 

* *' Congreve was very intimate for years with Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
lived in the same street, his hou‘>c very near hers, until his araunintance 
with the young Duchess of Marlborough. He then quitted that house. 
The Duchess showed me a diamond necklace (which Lady Di used 
afterwards to wear) that cost seven thousand pounds-, and waspurehased 
with the mon^ Cmgreve left her. How much better would it have 
been to have given it to poor Mrs. Bracegirdle. Dx. Young. Sptncc's 
Anecdotes. 

t A glass was put in the hand of the statue, which was suppo^d 
lo bow to her Giace and to nod in approbation of what she spoke to it." 

Tuosl Davibs : Drasuatic Mucellames^ 
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not to Bracegirdle,* who wanted it, but to the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, who didn'tf 

How can I introduce to you that merry and shameless 
Comic Muse who won him such a reputation 7 Nell Gwynn's 
servant fought the other footman for having called his mistress 
a bad name; and in like manner, and with pretty little epi¬ 
thets, Jeremy Collier attacked that godless reckless Jezebel, 
the English Comedy of his time, and called her what Nell 
Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn's man's 
mistress. The servants of the theatre, Dryden, Congreve,:]: 

* The sum Congreve left Mrs. Bracegirdle was /!200, as is said in 
the Dramatic Miscellanies of'i'oin Davies ; where are home particulars 
about this charming actress and beautiful woman. 

She had a “lively aspect," says Tom, on the authority of Cibber, and 
“such a glow of health and cheerfulness in her countenance, as inspired 
everybody with desire." “ Scarce an audience saw her that were not 
hair of them her lovers." 

Congreve and Rowe courted her in the persons of their lovers. “ In 
Tame^ane, Rowe courted her Selima, in the person of Axalla . . . ; 
Congreve insinuated his addresses in his Valentine to her Angelica, in 
lunte for Level m his Osmyn to her Almena, in the Moumtuff Unde ; 
and, lastly, in his Mirabel to her Millamant, in the Way of the W&rlL 
Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, is, I believe, not very distant 
from the real character of Congreve.^'—Droraafic MucellanieSt vol. iii. 

^slie retired from the stage when Mis. Oldfield began to be the public 
favourite. She died in 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 

t Johnson calls his legacy the “ accumulation of attentive parsimony, 
which," he continues, “ though to her (the Duchess) supeiiluous and 
useless, might have given great assistance to the ancient family from 
which he descended, at that time, by the itimrudence of his idation, 
reduced to difficulties and distress."— Lives of the Poets. 

t He r»lied to Collier, m the pamphlet called Amendments of Mr. 
Collier's False and Impeifect Citations^ &c. A specimen or two are 
subjoined 

“ The greater part of these examples which he has produced are only 
demonstrations of his own impurity: they only savour of his utterance, 
and were sweet enough till tainted by his breath. 

“ Where the expression is unblameable in its own pure and genuine 
signification, he enters into it, himself, like the evil spirit; he possesses 
the innocent phrase, and makes it bellow forth his own blasphemies. 

“ If 1 do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is because 
I am not very well versed in his nomenclatures. ... I will only call 
him Mr. Collier, and that I will call him as often as X think he shall 
deserve it. 

“ llie corruption of a rotten divine is the generation of a soui critic." 

“ Congreve,'^^ says Dr. Johnson, “ a very young man, elated with 
success, and iimatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence and 
-security. . . . The dispute was protracted through ten years; but at 
last comedy grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the reward of 
his labours in the reformation of the theatre ."—Life if Congreve. 
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and others, defended themselves with the same success, and 
for the same cause which set Nell's lacquey fighting. She was 
a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted French baggage, 
that Comic Muse. She came over from the Continent with 
Charles {who chose many more of his female friends there) 
at the Restoration^-a wild dishevelled Lais, with eyes bright 
with wit and wine—a saucy Court-favourite that sat at the 
King's knees, and laughed in his face, and when she showed 
her bold cheeks at her chariot-window, bad some of the noblest 
and most famous people of the land bowing round her wheel. 
She was kind and popular enough, that daring Cor. edy, that 
audacious poor Nell; she was gay and generous, kind, frank 
as such people can afford to be I and the men who lived with 
her and laughed with her, took her pay and drank her wine, 
turned out when the Puritans hooted her, to fight and defend 
her. But the jade was indefensible, and it is pretty certain 
her servants knew it. 

There is life and death going on in everything: truth and 
lies always at battle. Pleasure is always warring against self- 
restraint. Doubt is always crying Psha! and sneering. A 
man in life, a humourist, in writing about life, sways over to 
one principle or the other, and laughs with the reverence for 
right and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at these 
from the other side. Didn't I tell you that dancing was a 
serious business to Harlequin? I have read two or three of 
Congreve's plays over before speaking of him; and my feelings 
were rather like those, which 1 dare say most of us here have 
had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust's house and the relics of 
an orgy; a dried wine-jar or two, a charred supper-table, the 
breast of a dancing-girl pressed against the ashes, the laughing 
skull of a jester: a perfect stillness round about, as the cicerone 
twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the nun. 
The Congreve Muse is dead, and her song choked in Time's 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which 
once revelled in its road veins. We take the skull up, and 
muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, 
desire, with which that empty bowl once fermented. We think 
of the glances that allured, the tears that melted, of the bright 
eyes that shone in those vacant sockets; and of lips whispering 
love, and chedcs dimpling with smiles, that once covered yon 
ghastly yellow framework. They used to call those teeth pearls 
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once. See, there's the cup she drank from, the gold-chain she 
wore on her neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to. 
Instead of a feast we find a gravestone, and in place of a 
mistress, a few bones ! 

Reading in these plays now, is like shutting your ears and 
looking at people dancing, What docs it mean ? the measures, 
the grimaces, the bowing, shuflling and retreating, the cavalier 
sent advancing upon those ladies—those ladies and men twirling 
round at the end in a mad galop, after which everybody bows 
and the quaint rite is celebrated. Without the music w'e can’t 
understand that comic dance of the last century—its strange 
gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. It has a 
jargon of its own quite unlike life; a sort of moral of its own 
quite unlike life too. I'm afraid it's a Heathen mystery, 
symbolising a Pagan doctrine; protesting—as the Pompeians 
very likely were, assembled at their theatre and laughing at their 
games; as Sallust and his friends, and their mistresses protested, 
crowned with flowers, with cups in their hands—against the new, 
hard, ascetic, pleasure-hating doctrine whose gaunt disciples, 
lately passed over from the Asian shores of the Mediterranean, 
were for breaking the fair images of Venus and flinging the 
altars of Bacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve's theatre is a temple of Pagan delights, 
and mysteries not permitted except among heathens, i fear 
the theatre carries down that ancient tradition and worship, as 
masons have carried their secret signs and rites from temple to 
temple. When the libertine hero carries off the beauty in the 
play, and the dotard is laughed to scorn for having the young 
wife: in the ballad, when the poet bids his mistress to gather 
roses while she may, and warns her that old Time is still a-flying : 
in the ballet, when honest Corydon courts Phillis under the 
treillagc of the pasteboard cottage, and leers at her over the 
head of grandpapa in red stockings, who is opportunely asleep; 
and when seduced by the invitations of the rosy youth she 
comes forward to the footlights, and they perform on each 
other's tiptoes that pas which you all know, and which is only 
interrupted by old grandpapa awaking from his doze at the 
pasteboard chfilet (whither he returns to take another nap in 
case the young people get an encore): when Harlequin, splendid 
in youth, strength, and agility, arrayed in gold and a thousand 
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colours, springs over the heads of countless perils, leaps down 
the throat of bewildered giants, and, dauntless and splendid, 
dances danger down: when Mr. Punch, that godless old rebel, 
breaks every law and laughs at it with odious triumph, outwits 
his lawyer, bullies the beadle, knocks bis wife about the head, 
and hangs the hangman,—don’t you see in the comedy, in the 
song, in the dance, in the ragged little Punch’s puppet-show— 
the Pagan protest? Doesn’t it seem as if Life puts in its plea 
and sings its comment ? Look how the lovers walk and hold 
each other’s hands and whisper I Sings the chorus—There is 
nothing like love, there is nothing like youth, there is nothing 
like beauty of your springtime. Look! how old age tries to 
meddle with merry sport! Beat him with his own crutch, the 
wrinkled old dotard 1 There is nothing like youth, there is 
nothing like beauty, there is nothing like strength. Strength 
and valour win beauty and youth. ^ brave and conquer. Be 
young and happy. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy I Would you know 
the Segreto per esser felice f Here it is, in a smiling mistress 
and a cup of Falernian." As the boy tosses the cup and sings 
his song—hark I what is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer? 
What is that dirge which ivt/I disturb us ? 'I'hc lights of the 
festival burn dim—the cheeks turn pale—the voice quavers— 
and the cup drops on the floor. Who's there ? Death and Fate 
are at the gate, and they will come in. 

Congreve's comic feast flares with lights, and round the table, 
emptying their flaming bowls of drink, and exchanging the 
wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men and women, waited on by 
rascally valets and attendants as dissolute as their mistresses— 
perhaps the very worst company in the world. Ibcrc doesn’t 
seem to be a pretence of morals. At the head of the table sits 
Mirabel or Belmour (dressed in the French fashion and waited 
on by English imitators of Scapin and Frontin). Their calling 
is to be irresistible, and to conquer everywhere. Like the heroes 
of the chivalry story, whose long-winded loves and combats they 
were sending out of fashion, they are always splendid and 
triumphant—overcome all dangers, vanquish all enemies, and 
win the beauty at the end. Fathers, husbands, usurers, arc the 
foes these champions contend with. They are merciless in old 
age, invariably, and an old man plays the part in the dramas 
which the wicked enchanter or the great blundering giant 
perfonns in the chivalry tales, who threatens and grumbles and 
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' resists—a huge stupid obstacle always overcome by the knight. 
It is an old man with a money-box: Sir Belmour his son or 
nephew spends his money and laughs at him. It is an old man 
with a young wife whom he locks up: Sir Mirabd robs him of 
his wife, trips up his gouty old heels, and leaves the old hunks. 
The old fool, what business has he to hoard his money, or to 
lock up blushing eighteen? Money is for youth, love is for 
youth, away with the old people. When Millamant is sixty, 
having of course divorced the first Lady Millamant, and marri^ 
his friend Doricourt's granddaughter out of the nursery—it will 
be his turn ; and young Belmour will make a fool of him. All 
this pretty morality you have in the comedies of William 
Congreve, Esquire. They are full of wit. Such manners as he 
observes, he observes with great humour; but ah! it's a weary 
fe.xst, that banquet of wit where no love is. It palls very soon; 
sad indigestions follow it, and lonely blank headaches in the 
morning. 

I can't pretend to quote scenes from the splendid Congreve's 
plays* ** —which arc undeniably bright, witty, and daring—any 

* The scene of Valentine's pretended madness in Lent for Love is a 
splendid specimen of Congreve's daring manner 

*'Scatiaal. And have you given your master a hint of their plot upon 
him 1 

“Jeremy, Yes, sir; he says he'll favour it, and mistake her for 
A n^eliea. 

Scandal It may make us sport. 

“ J'oves7ght. Mercy on us t 

Valentine. Husht—interrupt me not—III whisper predictions to 
thee, and thou shalt prophesie;—I am truth, and can teach thy tongue 
a new trick,—I have told thee what's passed—now I’ll tell what's to 
come:—Dost thou know what will happen to-morrow? Answer me not 
—for I will tell thee. To-morrow knaves will thrive thro’ craft, and 
fools thro* fortune: and honesty will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer 
suit. Ask me questions concerning to-morrow. 

“Scandal. Ask him, Mr. Foresig^ht. 

“Foresight, Pray, what will be done at Court? 

** Valentine. Scandal will tell you;—I am truth, 1 never come tficre. 

** Foresight. In the city? 

** Valentine. Oh. prayers will be said in empty churches at the usual 
hours. Yet you will see such zealous faces behind counters as if religion 
were to be sold in every shop. Oh, things will go methodically in the 
city, the clocks will strike twelve at noon, and the hom’d herd buzz in 
the Exchange at two. Husbands and wives will drive distinct trades, 
and care and pleasure separately occupy the family. Coffee-houses 
will b<- fuU or smoke and stratagem. And the cropt 'prentice that 
sweeps his master’s shop in the morning, may, ten to one, duty his 
sheets before night. But there are two things, that you will see very 
strange; which are, wanton wives with their legs at liberty, and tame 
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more than I could ask you to hear the dialogue of a wittf 
baigeman and a brilliant iishwoman exchanging compliments at 
Billingsgate; but some of his verses—they were amongst the 

cuckolds with chains about their necki. But hold, I must examine you 
before I go further; you look suspiciously. Are you a liusband ? 

** Foresight. 1 am married. 

'* ValenUne. Poor creature ! Is your wife of Covent*gardeii Parish f 
**Foresight. No; St Mariia'sMn-the-Fielils. 

Valentine. Alas, poor man! his eyes are sunk, and his hands 
shrivelled; his legs dwindled, and Ins h irk bow'd. Fray, pray fur a 
metamorphosis—change thy shape, and shake oflT age; get thee AfeJea's 
kettle and be boiled anew , come forth with lab'ring callous h.iiids, and 
chine of steel, and Atlas' shoulders. Let Taliacotins trim the calves 
of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedestals to stand erect upon, and 
look matrimony in the face lla. ha, lia! That a man should have a 
stomach to a wedding supper, when the pidgeons ought rather to be 
laid to his feet! Ha, ha, ha I 
'*Foresi^t> His frenzy is very high now, Mr. Scandal. 

**Sia*iaal I believe it is a spring-tide. 

" Foresight. Very likely—truly ; you understand these matters. Alt. 
Scandal, 1 shall be very glad to confer with you about these things he 
ha<« uttered His sayings ore very m> sterious and hieroglyphical, 

“ Valentine Oh ! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so 
long? 

"Jeremy. She’s here, sir. 

"Mrs. Foresight. Now, sister! 

"Mrs Frail. O Lord ' what must I say? 

"Scandal. Humour him, madam, by all means. 

*' Valentine Where is she ? Uh! 1 sec her : she comes, like Riches. 
Health, and Ijiberly at once, to a despairing, starving, and abandooea 
wretch. Oh—welcome, welcome * 

“ Alrv Frail. How d’ye, sir ’ Can I serve you ? 

" Valentine. Hark'ce— I have a secret to tell yon. Endymion and 
the moon shall meet us on Mount Latinos, and we'll be married in the 
dead of night But say not a word. Hymen shall put his torch into a 
dark lanthorn, that it may be secret; and Juno shall give her peacock 
poppy-water, that he may fold his ogling tail; and Argus's hundred 
eyes be shut—ha ? Nobody shall know, but Jeremy. 

"Mrs. Frail No, no; we’ll keep it secret; it shall be done pre¬ 
sently. 

*' Valentine. The sooner the better. JemM, come hither—closer— 
that none may overhear u$. Jeremy, I can tell you news. Angelica ih 
turned nun, and 1 am turning fnar, and yet we’ll many one another in 
spite of the Pope. Get me a cowl and beads, that 1 may play my part; 
for she'll meet me two hours hence in black and white, and a long veil 
to cover the project, and we won't see one another's faces 'till we have 
done something to be ashamed of, and then we'll blush once for all. . . ■ 

Enter Tattle. 

" Tattle. Do yon know me, Valentine? 

" Valentine i ou I—^who are you f No, I hope not 
" Tattle. 1 am Jack Tattle, your friend. 

"Valentine. My friend I What to do? I am no married man, and 

F 
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most famous lyrics of the time, and pronounced equal to Horace 
by his contemporaries—may give an idea of his power, of his 
grace, of his daring mannerj his magnihcence in compliment. 


thou canst not lye with my wife; I am very poor, and thou canst not 
borrow mon^ of me. Then, what employment liave I for a friend? 

** Tattle. Hah 1 A good open spealcer, and not to be trusted with a 

secret. ' 

Angelica. Do you know me, Valentine f 
*' Valentine, Oh, very welL 
** Angelica. Who am I? 

**ValeHtiHe. You're a woman, one to whom Heaven gave beauty 
when It grafted roses on a brier. _ You arc the reflection of Heaven in a 
pond; and he that leaps at you is sunk. You are all white—a sheet of 
sMtIess paper—when you first are born; but you are to be scrawled and 
blotted by every goose's qoill. 1 know you \ for 1 loved a woman, and 
loved her so long that 1 found out a strange thing: I found out what a 
woman was good for 

Tattle. Ay? pr'ythcc, what's that? 

*' Valentine. Why, to keep a secret. 

“ Tattle. O Lord 1 

'* VaJentiHe. Oh, exceeding good to keep a secret ; for, though she 
should tell, >et she is not to be believed. 

“ Tattle. Hah! Good again, faith. 

" Valentine I would have musick. Sing me the song that I like.”^ 
CoNCRRVb: L0!fe far Love. 

There is a Mrs. Nicklehy^ of the year 1700 , in Congreve’s comedy of 
The Double Dealer^ in whose character the author introduces some 
wonderful traits of lOguish satire She is practised on by the gallants 
of thephiy, and no more knows how to resist them than any of the ladies 
above quoted could rt'sist Congreve. 

**Latly Plyaui. Oh I reflect upon the horror of your conduct I 
Oflering to pervert me " [tlic joke is that the geutleman is pressing the 
lady for her daughter's hand, not for her own]—'* perverting me from 
the road of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and never made one 
trip—not dtMe/aux pas. Oh, consider it: what would you have to 
answer for, if you should provoke me to frailty' Alas * humanity i& 
feeble. Heaven knows 1 Very feeble, and unable to support itself. 
**Melle/ont. Where ami? Isit day? and am 1 aaake ? Madam—- 
** Lady Plyant. O Lord, ask me the question I 1 swear I'll deny it 
—therefore don't ask me; nay, you shan't ask me, I swear I'll deny it. 
O Gemini, you have brought all the blood into my face; I wairaut 1 
am as red as a turkey-cock. O fie, cousin Mellefont I 

**Melle/ont. Nay, madam, hear me ; I mean- 

** Lady Plyant. Hear you? No, no; I'll deny you flrst; aod hear 
you afterwaids For one does not know how one's mind may change 
upon hearing—hearing is one of ihe senses, and all the senses are 
fallible. 1 won't trust my honour, 1 assure you; my honour is mfalhble 
and uncomatable. 

MclUfdnt. For Heaven's sake, madam— 

'* Lady Plyant. Oh, name it no more. Ble&e me, how e.in you talk 
of Heaven, and have so much wickedness in your heart 7 May be, you 
don't think it a sin. They say some of you gentlemen don’t think it a 
Bin; but still, aiy honour, if it were no sin*« Hut, then, to many ray 
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and his polished sarcasm. He writes as if he was so accustomed 
to conquer, that he has a poor opinion of his victims. Nothing’s 
new except their faces, says he: "every woman is the same.' 
He says this in his first comedy, which he wrote languidly * in 
illness, when he was an " excellent young man." Richelieu at 
eighty could have hardly said a more excellent thing. 

Wlien he advances to make one of his conquests, it is w ith a 
splendid gallantry, in full uniform and with the fiddles playing, 
like (iranimont's I'rcnch dandies att.'icking the breach of Lcrkli. 

" Cease, cease to ask her name," he writes of a young lady at 
the Wells at Tunbridge, whom lie salutes with a magnificent 
compliment— 

“ Cease, cease to . 7 sk her name, 

'I'he crowned Mu<ie's noblest theme, 

Whose ({lory by immortal fame 
Shall only sounded be. 

But if yon lon|; to know, 

'I'bun look round yonder (Inxzlini; row: 

Wliu most does like an angel show, 

You may be sure 'tis she." 

Here nrc lines about another l)e.auty, who perhaps was not so 
well pleased at the poet's inauner of celebrating her— 

" When Lcslii.! first I saw', so lieavcnly fair, 

With eyes so bright and with that .luful air. 


daughter for the convrrnenre of frequent opportunities—I'JI never con* 
sent to that; as sure as can be, I'll break the match. 

*^Afellefottt Death and amazement! Madam, upon my knees- 

**Lady Plyant. Niy, n.ay, rise up! conic, you sliall see my good¬ 
nature. 1 know love is powerful, and nobody can help his passion. 
'Tis not your fault; nor 1 swear, it is not mine. How can I help it, 
if 1 have charms? And how c.iii you help it, if you arc made a captive? 
1 swear it is pity it should be a fault. but, my honour. Wclt,^ut your 
honour, too—but the sm • Well, but the necessity O I-ora, here's 
somebody coming. I dare not stiy. Welt, you must consider of your 
crime; and strive as much as can be agamst it—strive, be sure; but 
don’t be melancholick—don't despair; but never think th.it I'll grant 
you anything. O Lord, no; but be sure you lay aside all thoughts of 
the marriage, lor though 1 koow you don't love Cynthia, only as a blind 
to your passion for me—yet it will make me jealous. O Lord, what did 
I say? Jealous! No, no, I can't be jealous; for I must not love you. 
Therefore, don't hope ; but don't despair neither. Oh, they're coming; 
I muit fly." —The Doubte Dealer, Act u. sc v page 156 . 

* "'ihcre seems to be a strange .lATectation in authors of appearing 
to have done everything by chance. The Old Bachelor was written for 
amusement in the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently com¬ 
prised with great cl.-iborateiicss of dialogue and iDCCssauc ambition of 
wit.JOHNSON: Lives a/the Poets. 
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I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e'er the beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her coral lips such folly broke: 

Like balm the trickling nonsense heal’d my wound. 

And what her eyes enthralled, her tongue unbound.” 

Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely I^sbia, but the poet 
docs not seem to respect one much more than the other; and 
desenbes both with exquisite satirical humour— 

“ F.’iir Amoret is gone astray: 

Pursue and seek her every lover. 

I'll tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy at once her air. 

Both studied, though both seem neglected, 

Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance. 

Yet change so soon you'd ne’er suspect them; 

For she’d persuade they wound by cn.'iiice, 

T hough certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet others hates ^ 

For that which iii herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She ts the thing that she despi^ii.'' 

What could Amoret have done to bring doun such shafts of 
ridicule upon her? Could she have resisted the irresistible Mr. 
Congreve? Could anybody? Could Sabina, when she woke 
and heard such a bard singing under her window? " See,” he 
writes— 

" See 1 see, she wakes—Sabina wakes! 

And now the sun begins to rise. 

Less glorious is the morn, that breaks 
From his bright bearno, than her fair eyes. 

With light united, day they give; 

Ihit different fates ere night fulfil: 

How iiiiiny by his waniith will live ' 

How many will her coldness kill! ” 

Arc you melted ? Don’t you think him a divine man ? If not 
touched by the brilliant Sabina, hear the devout Selinda ^ 

" Pious Selinda goes to prayers* 

If I but ask the favour: 

And vet the tender fool’s in tears. 

When she believes I'll leave her: 
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Would I were free from this restraint! 

Or else had hopes to win her: 

Would she could make of me a sainti 
Or 1 of her a sinner 1 ” 

What a conquering air there is about these! What an irresist¬ 
ible Mr. Congreve it is! Sinner! of course he will be a sinner, 
the delightful rascal! Win her! of course he will win her, the 
victorious rogue! He knows he will: he must—with such a 
grace, with such a fashion, with such a splendid embroidered 
suit. You see him with red-heeled shoes deliciously turned out, 
passing a fair jewelled hand through his dishevelled periwig, 
and delivering a killing ogle along with his scented billet. And 
Sabina? What a comparison lliat is between the nym])h and 
the sun I The sun gives Sabina die pas, and does not venture 
to rise before her ladyship: the morn’s bright beams are less 
glonous than her fair eyes. but before night everybody will be 
frozen by her glances : everybody but one lucky rogue who shall 
be nameless. Louis Quatorze in all his glory is hardly more 
splendid than our Phoebus Apollo of the Mall and Spring 
Gardens.* 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, the latter 
rather affected to despise his literary reputation, and in this 
perhaps the great Congreve w.is not far wrong f A touch of 

* "Among those by whom it (' Wiirs*) was froqiicnted, Southernc and 
Congreve were prinup illy dii>tingmshed by Dryden's friendship. . . . 
but Congreve seems to have gamed yet farther than Soiitlienie upon 
Dryden's friendship, lie was introduced to him by his first phiy, the 
Celebrated Oid BacMor, being pul into the poet’s h tnds to he revised. 
Dryden, after making a few alteiatioiis to fit it for the stage, returned 
it to the author with the high and just commendation, that it was tlie 
best first play he had ever seen .Sco n's Dryden, vol. i. p. 370 

t It was in Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterwards died), lliaC 
Volt.aire visited him. in the decline of his life. 

'I'he anecdote relating to his >.ajnng that he wished ‘*to be visited on 
no other footing than a-, a gentleman who led a life of pbiuness and 
simplicity,” is common to all writers on the subject of C'ongrcvc, and 
appears in the English version of Voltaire's Letters concertung the 
Etie^lish Nation, published in London, 17 ^ 3 , as .ilso in Goldsiiiitli’s 
Memoir cf Voltfare. Put it is worthy of remark, that it does not 
appear in the text of the s.ime I.>etters in the edition of Vuluire’s 
CEuvres Computes in the " Panthton Littdraire.” Vol. v. of his works. 
(Pans, 1837 .) 

" Celui de tous Ics Anglais qui a portd le plus loin la gloire du tlidfitre 
comique e.st feu M Congreve. 11 n*a fait que peu de pieces, niais 
toutes sont excelicntes dans leur genre . . . Vous y soyez partout 
le langage des honn^tes^gens avec des actions de fnpon; ce qui 
prouve qu’il oonnaissait bien son monde, et qu’il vivait dans oe qu’on 
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Steele’s tenderness is worth all his finery; a flash of Swift’s 
lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunshine, and his tawdry 
playhouse taper is invisible. Bat the ladies loved him, and he 
was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.* 

We have seen in Swift a humourous philosop’ier, whose truth 
frightens one, and whose laughter makes one melancholy. Wc 

appdlc la bonne compagnie."—V oltmue: Lettrc^ sur Ics Anelau: 
JLettre XIX. 

* On the death of Queen Mary h.? >i]1>rts1keil Pastoral —The ^Totirti- 
ing Muse pf Alexis. Aiexii .i'k. IciulIcm alternately in the 
orthodox way. The Queen is called P \s i ui; 

I mourn P^stora de.i(), lei Albion mourn, 

And sable clouds her chalky clifTs adorn," 

says Alexis. Among other phenomen.n, wc leant that — 

"With their sh.'iip nails themselves the Satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground "— 

(a degree of sensibility not always found in the Satyrs of that period)!. 
... It continues— 

" T ord of these woods and wide extended pKiins, 

.Stretch'd nii the ground .ind close to earth his face. 

Scalding with tears the already faded grass. 

To dust must all that Hc.avcniy beauty come? 

And mu’^t Paslora moulder in the tomb ? 

Ah Death ' more fierce and unrelenting far 
'J'han wildest wolves or s.avnge tigcis arc I 
With lambs and sheep their hungers arc appeased, 

But ravenous Dc.ath the shepherdess has .seired.” 

This statement that a wolf c.ats but a sheep, whilst Death cats a 
shephcnless—that figure of the "Great Shepherd” lying speechless on 
Ills stomach, in a state of despair which neither winds nor floods nor 
air ran exhibit—arc to be icmeiiibered in poetry surely; and this!^lvlc 
was admired in its time by the admirers of the great Congreve I 

In the Teai-s of A7iiaryUis for Awynias (ihc young Lord Blandronl, 
the great Duke of Marlborough's oniy sou), Amaryllis represents Saiah 
Duchess I 

The iigors and wolves, nature and motion, rivers and echoes, come 
into work here again. At the sight of her grief— 

** Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show. 

Nature herself attentive mIciicc kepi, 

And Motion seemed snsfctided while she wept' ” 

And Pope dedicated the Iliad to the author of these lines—and Drydea 
wrote to him in his great hand:— 

*'Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 

But Genius must be bom and never can be taught. 
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have had in Congreve a humourous observer of another achbol, 
to whom the world seems to have no morals at all, and whose 
ghastly doctrine seems to be that wc should eat, drink, and be 
merry whcTi wc can, and go to the deuce {if there be a deuce) when 
the time comes. We come now to a humour that flows from, 
quite a diflerrmt heart and spirit—a wit that makes us laugh and 
lca\es us good and happy; to one of the kindest benefactors- 
that society has ever had ; and I believe you hare divined already 
that I am about to mention Addison's honoured name.. 

From reading over his writings, and the biographies which we 
have of him, amongst which the famous article m the Edinburgh 
; irji * may be cited as a magmlicent statue of the great writer 

This your portion, this j niu native store ; 
llcMven, that but once was prodieal tjefon:, 
lo SiiAKSi'LAKr aavc as much, she could not give him more. 

Maintain }<iur Post: that’’! all the fame you need. 

For tis iniputbihle you should proceed; 

AlrCiiily 1 .ini worn wilh cares and age. 

And ',ust abandoning th’ ungrateful stage : 

UnproiiL ibly kept at Heaven's expence, 

1 live a Rent-charge upon Providence: 
lint you, whom every Muse anti Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 
be k'lid !u iny n mains, and oh! defend 
Agaiii-t ynui Judgment your departed Friend! 
l,ct niit the insulting Foe my Fame pursue; 

Put bhadc those loiwrcls which dcb<.end to You: 

Ami t'llvc for 1 nbutc what these Lines exprcsi,; 

Voii merit more, nor could my Love do less." 

TriN is a very differciit manner of welcome to that of our own day. In 
Shadwcll, IJiggo'is, Congreve^ and llie romic authors of iheir rime, 
when gentlemen meet they fall into each other's arms, with " Jack, Tack, 

1 must buss thee ;" or, " Fore George, Harry, 1^ must kiss ihec, lad." 
And in a similar manner the pacts saluted rheir breihren. Literary 
gentlemen do nut kiss now; I wonder if they love each other better? 

Steele calls Congreve “ Great Sir ” and “ Great Author; ’’ says " Well* 
drcNsed barbarians knew his awful name," and addresses him as if he 
were a Prin«.e; and speaks of PasUra as one of the most famous tragic 
coinposiiions. 

* "To Addison himself we are bound by .a <^cntimcnt as much like 
aifection ns any sentiincnL can be which is inspired by one who has been 
sleeping a hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abltey. . . , Afler 
full inquiry and impartial reflection wchavc long been convinced that he 
deserved as mucli love and esteem ns can justly be claimed by any of 
our infirm and erring race "— Macaulay. 

*' Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Yet it is reason* 
able to believe that Addison's profession and practice were at no 
variance, since, amidst that storm of faction in which most of his life 
was poiised, though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
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and moralist of the last age, raised by the love and the marvellous 
skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists of our owa:. 
looking at that calm fair fiice, apd plear countenance—those 
chiselled features pure and cold. I cati’t but fancy that this great 
man—in this respect, like him of whom we spoke ip the last 
lecture—^was alsp one of the lonely ones of the world. Such 
men have very few equals, and theyldon't herd with those. It 
is in the nature of such lords of intellect to be solitary—they are 
in the world, but not of it; and our minor struggles, brawls, 
successes, pass under them. 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, bis fortitude not tried beyond 
easy endurance, his affections not much used, for his books were 
his family, and his society was in public; admirably wiser, 
wittier, calmer, and more instructed than almost every man with 
whom he met, how could Addison suffer, desire, admire, feel 
much ? I may expect a child to admire me for being taller or 
writing more cleverly than she; but how can I ask my superior 
to say that I am a wonder when he knows better than 1 ? In 
Addison's days you could scarcely show him a literary per¬ 
formance, a sermon, or a poem, or a piece of literary criticism, 
but he felt he could do better. His justice must have made him 
indifferent. He didn't praise, because he measured his compeers 
by a higher standard than common people have,* How was he 
who was so tall to look up to any but the loftiest genius ? He 
must have stooped to put himself on a level with most nicn. Dy 
that profusion of graciousness and smiles with which Goethe or 
Scott, for instance, greeted almost every literary beginner, every 
small literary adventurer who came to his court and went away 
cliarmcd from the great king's audience, and cuddling to his 
heart the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him— 
each of the two good-natured potentates of letters brought their 
star and riband into discredit. Everybody had his majesty's 
orders. Everybody had his majesty's cheap portrait, on a box 

made him formidable, the character given him by his^ friends was never 
conir.'ulicted by liib enemies Of those with whom interest or opinion 
united him, he had not only the esteem but the kindness; and of others, 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, he retained the reverence.”— Johnson. 

* " Addison W.XS perfect good company with intimates, and had some* 
thing more charming in his conversation that I ever knew in any other 
man; but with any mixture of strangers, and sometimes only with one, 
he seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a stiff sort of silence."— 
Pope. Sj^ncc's Anecdotes. 
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sarrounded by diamonds worth twopence apiece. A very great 
and just and wise man ought not to praise indiscriminately, but 
give bis idea of the truth. Addison praises the ingenious Mr. 
Pinkethmon: Addison prmses the ingenious Mr. Doggett. the 
actor, whose benefit js coming off that night: Addison praises 
Don Saltero: Addison praises Milton with all bis heart, bends 
his knee and frankly pays homage to that imperial genius. * But 
between those degrees of his men his praise is very scanty. I 
don't think the gre.'it Mr. Addison hked young Mr. Pope, the 
Papist, much; I don't think he abused him. But when Mr. 
Addison's men abused Mr. Po|ie, 1 don't think Addison took 
his pipe out of his mouth to contnidiet them.f 
Addison's father was a clcrg) man of good repute in Wiltshire, 
and rose in the Cliurch.^ llis famous son nc\'er lost his clerical 
training and scholastic gravity, and was called “a parson in n 
tye-uig "§ m London oftervvaids at a time when tye-wigs were 

* Milton’s chief Lnlent, and indeed his distinmiishing excellence, 
lies in the sublimity of hts thoughts. There are others of the moderns, 
who rival him in every other p.iri of poetry; but in the greatness of his 
sentiments he triumpns over .*ill the poet;, both modern .'ind ancient, 
Homer only excepted. It is iinjvissiblc for the imagination of man to 
distend itself with greater idc'is th.-ui those which he has laid together 
in Ins first, second, and sixth bnobs '* - S/>tctator , No 979 . 

" in were to name .1 poet thit is a perfect master 111 all these arts 
of working on the imagination, 1 think Milton m.iy pass for one,— Ibtd. 
No. 417. 

Ihcse famous pipers appealed in i.uh Siliirili\'s from 

January 19th to M.-iy -^rd, 1712. HusicIls Ills scrviL(.s to Milton, we may 
place those he did tri .Sacred Music 
i “ Addison was very kind to me at first, but iny bitter enemy after¬ 
wards."— Pope. Spence's Anecdotes. 

*'' Ifcave him as soon as you can,' said Addison to me, speaking of 
Pope; * he will certainly play you some devilish trick else: he has an 
appetite to satire.”*— Lady Whk n ly Montai.i'. SpeHce'\ Anecdotes. 

i Lancelot Addison, his father, was the son of aiiolher L,inccloc 
Addison, a clcrgym.'iii in Westmoreland. He became Dcau of Licliiield 
and Archdeacon of Coventry 

§ "The remark of M.indeviIIe, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declared th.it he was ' a parson in a tyc-wig,’ can detract 
little from his character He was always reserved to btrangcrH,and was 
not incited to uncommon freedom by a character like that of Mande- 
Yille."— Johnson : Ltves 0 /the Poets. 

Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr, Addison : he had a ouarrel with 
him, and, after his quitting the secretaryship, used frequently to say of 
him—' One day_ or other you'll sec that man a bishop—I’m sure he looks 
that way; and indeed I ever thought him a priest in his heart.' Popk. 
openeds Anecdotes. 

" Mr. Addison stayed above a year at Blois. He would rise as early 
as between two and three m the height of summer, and lie abed tin 
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only worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology did not think 
it decent to appear except in a full bottom. Having been at 
school at Salisbury, and the Charterhouse, in 1687, wh«Sn he 
was fifteen years old, he went to Queen’s College, Oxfdrd, where 
he speedily began to distinguish himself by the making of T^tin 
verses. The beautiful and fanciful poem of " The Pigmies and 
the Cranes," is still read by lovers of that sort of exercise; and 
verses are extant in honour of King William, by which it appears 
that it was the loyal youth's custom to toast that sovereign in 
bumpers of purple Lyoms: many more works are in the Col¬ 
lection, including one on the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, wliich 
was so good that Montague got him a pension of ;^30o a year, 
on which Addison set out on his travels. 

During Ills ten years at Oxford, Addison had deeply imbued 
himself with the Latin poetical literature, and had these poets 
at his fingers' ends when he travelled in Italy.* His patron 
went out of office, and his pension was unpaid; and hearing 
that this great scholar, now eminent and known to the literati 
of Europe (the great Boileau.f upon perusal of Mr. Addison's 
elegant hexameters, was first made aware that England was not 
altogether a barbarous nation)—hearing that the celebrated Mr. 
Addison, of Oxford, proposed to travel as governor to a young 
gentleman on the grand tour, the great Duke of Somerset pro¬ 
posed to Mr. Addison to accompany his son, Lord Hertford. 

Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his Grace, and his 
Lordship his Grace's son, and expressed himself ready to set 
forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced to one of 
the most famous scholars of Oxford and Europe that it was 
his gracious intention to allow my Lord Hertford's tutor one 

between eleven and twelve in the depth of winter. He wait untalL Uive 
whilst here and often thoughtful: sometimes so lost in thought, iliac I 
have come into liis room and .stayed five minutes there before lie hiis 
known anything of it. He had his masters generally at supper with 
him; kept very little company besides; and had no amour that I know 
of; and 1 think 1 should have known it if he had had any."— Abbb 
Fhilippeaux of B 1 . 01 S. Spence's Anecdotes. 

* His knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Catullus 
down ii> Claudian and Prudentius, was singularly exact and profound.'* 
— Macaulay, 

t " Our country owes it to him, that the famous Monsieni Boileau 
first conceived an opinion of the English genius for poetry, by perusing 
the present he made him of the Musa AnsUcante'* —Ticxei.l : Preface 
to Addison’s IPoris. 
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hundred guineas per annum. Mr. Addison wrote back that 
his s^iyices were his Grace’s, but he by no means found his 
account in the recompense for them. The negotiation was 
broken off. They parted with a profusion of cotigSes on one 
side and the other. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living in the best 
society of Europe. How could he do otherwise? He must 
have been one of the finest gentlemen the world ever saw: at 
all moments of life serene and courteous, cheerful and calm.* 
He could scarcely ever have had a degrading thouglit. He 
might have omitted a virtue or two, or many, but could not 
have committed many faults for which he need blush or turn 
pale. When warmed into confidence, his conversation appears 
to have been so delightful that the greatest wits sat rapt and 
charmed to listen to him. No man bore poverty and narrow 
fortune with a more lofty cheerfulness. His letters to his 
friends at this period of his life, when he bad lost his Govern¬ 
ment pension and given up his college chances, are full of 
courage and a gay confidence and philosophy: and they are 
none the worse in my eyes, and 1 ho]x not in those of his 
last and greatest biograplter (though Mr. Macaulay is bound to 
own and lament a certain weakness for wine, which the great 
and good Joseph Addison notoriously possessed, in common 
with countless gentlemen of his time), because some of the 
letters are written when his honest hand W'as shaking a little 
in the morning after libations to purple Lymus over-night. 
He was fond of drinking the healths of his friends: he writes 
to Wycbe,t of Hambuig, gratefully remembering Wyche’s 

* "It was my fate to be much with the wits; my father was acquainted 
with all of them. AMtson was the best company in the writ/. I 
never knew anybody that had so much wit as Congreve."— Lady 
WoxTi.£y Montagu. S/tnee’s Anecdotes. 

t ‘‘^fr Addison to Mr. Wyche 

*' Dbax Sir, —My hand at present begins to grow steady enough for 
a letter, so the properest use 1 can put it to is to thank y** honest 
gentleman that set it a shaking. 1 have had this morning a desperate 
design in my head to attack you in verse, which I should certainly have 
done could 1 have found out a rhyme to rummer. But though you have 
escaped for y* present, you are not yet out of danger, if 1 can a little 
recover my talent at crambo. I am sure, in whatever w ay I write to 
you, it will be imposdblc for me to express y® deep sense I have of V® 
many favours you have lately shown me. I sh dl only tel| you that 
Hambourg has been the pleasantest stage 1 have met with in my 
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"hoc." *'I have been drinking your health to-day with Sir 
Richard Shirley," he writes to Bathurst. " I have lat^y bad 
the honour to meet niy Lord Efifingham at Amsterdam,’^here 
we have drunk Mr. Wood's health a hundred times in excellent 
champagne," he writes again. Swift* describes him over his 
cups, when Joseph yielded to a temptation which Jonathan 
resisted. Joseph was of a cold nature, and needed perhaps 


travails. If any of my friends wonder at me for living so long in that 

S ice, 1 dare say it will be thought a very good excuse when I tell him 
r. Wyche was there. As your company made our stay at Hambourg 
s^(reeable, your wine has given us all yo satisfaction that we have found 
in our journey through Westphalia. If drinking your health will do 
you any good, yon may expect to be as long-lived as Methuselah, or, 
to use a more familiar instance, as yo oldest hoc in y* cellar. I hoiM 
two pair of legs that was left a swelling behind us are by this time come 
to their shapes again. 1 can’t forbear troubling you with my hearty 
respects to owners of them, and desirmg you to believe me always, 

*'Dear Sir, 

Yours ^ &c» 

**To Mr. Wyche, His Majesty’s Resident at 
" Hambourg, May 1703 ." 

—From the Life of Addieon^ fy Miss Aikin. VoI. L p. 146. 


* It is pleasing to remember that the relation between Swift and 
Addison was, on the whole, satisfactory frdm first to last. _ The value of 
Swifl's testimony, when nothing personal inflamed his vision or warped 
his judgment, can be doubted by nobody. 

**Sept, lOf 1710 .—I sat till ten in the evening with Addison and 
Steele. 

" xz.—Mr. Addison and I dined together at his lodgings, and I sat 
with him part of this evening. 

*' 18 —'To-day I dined wiin Mr. Stratford at Mr. Addison's retirement 
near Chelsea. ... 1 will get what good ofiices I can from Mr. 
Addison. 

" 27 -To-day all our company dined at Will Frankland’s, with Steele 
and Addison, too. 

29 _—I dined with Mr. Addison,” &c .—Journal to Stella. 

Addison inscribed a presentation copy of his travels "To Doctor 
Jonathan SWift, the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and 
the greatest genius of his age."— (Scott. From the infonnation of Mr, 
Theouhilus Swift.) 

" Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most excellent 
person; and being my most intimate friend, I hhall use all my credit to 
set him right in his notions of persons and things.”— Letters. 

'* I examine my heart, and can find no other reason why 1 write to 

r ou DOW, besides that great love and esteem^ I have always had for you. 
have uothing to ask you either for my friend or for myself."—SwiVT 


a legacy from the roan with whose memory liis is so honourably con¬ 
nected. 
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the fire of wine to warm his blood. If he was a parson, he 
wore^a tye-wig, recollect. A better and^nore Christian man 
seamy ever breathed than Joseph Addison, If he had not 
that little weakness for wine—why, we could scarcely have 
found a fault with him, and could not have liked him as 
we do.* 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distinguished wit, 
scholar, and gentleman was without a profession and an in¬ 
come. His book of '*Travels” had failed: his " Dialogues on 
Medals ” had had no particular success: his Latin verses, even 
though reported the best since Virgil, or Statius at any rate, 
had not brought him a Government place, and Addison was 
living up three shabby pair of stairs in the Hay market (in a 
poverty over which old ^miiel Johnson rather chuckles), when 
in these shabby rooms an emissary from Government and 
Fortune came and found him.f A poem was wanted about 
the Duke of Marlborough's victory of Blenheim. Would 
Mr. Addison write one ? Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord Carleton, 
took back the reply to the Lord 'I'rcasurer Godolphin, that Mr, 
Addison would. When the poem bad reached a certain stage, 
it was earned to Godolphin; and the last lines which he read 
were these;— 

But, O my Infuse I what nambers wilt thou find ' 

To sing the furious lioops in battle join'd? 

Methinks I bear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victors' shouts and dying groans confound; 

The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies. 

And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved 
That, in the shock of charging hosth unmoved. 

Amidst confusion, horror, ana despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war: 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To famting squadrons sent the timely ud, 


* '*Addison usually studied all the morning; then met his party at 
Button's; dined there, and stayed five or six hours, and sometim^ far 
into the night. 1 was of the company for about ayear, but found it too 
much for me: it hurt my health, and so I quitted it.”— Pope. Spence's 
Anecdotes. 

t "When he returned to England (in xjod), with a meanness of 
appearance which gave testimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been rediit^, he found his old patrons out of powep and was, there¬ 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for thie cultivation his mind. ” — J ohnson t 
Lhfes ^tke Poets, 
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Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 

And taught doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an^hgel, by divine command. 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
^uch as of late o’er pale Britannia passed). 

Calm and serene he dnves the furious blast; 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 

Addison left off at a good moment That simile was pro* 
nounced to be of the greatest ever produced in poetry. That 
angel, that good angel, flew off with Mr. Addison, and landed 
him in the place of Commissioner of Appeals—vice Mr. Locke 
providentially promoted. In the following year Mr. Addison 
went to Hanover with Lord Halifax, and the year after was 
made Under-Secretary of State. O angel visits! you come 
“ few and far between ” to literary gentlemen's lodgings! Your 
wings seldom quiver at second-floor windows now 1 

You laugh? You think it is in the power of few writers nowa¬ 
days to call up such .an angel? Well, perhaps not; but 
permit us to comfort ourselves by pointing out that there are in 
the poem of the "Campaign” some as bad lines as heart can 
desire; and to hint that Mr, Addison did very wisely in not 
going further with my Lord Godolphin than that angelical 
simile. Do allow me, just for a little harmless mischief, to read 
you some of the lines which follow. Here is the interview 
between the Duke and the King of the Romans after the 
battle:— 

Austria’s young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and thrones are destined to obey, 

Whose boastpd ancestry so high extends 
That in the Pagan Gods his lineage ends, 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his father’s throne. 

What tides of glory to his bosom ran. 

Clasped in th’ embraces of the godlike man 1 
How were his eyes with pleasing wonder fixt, 

To see such fire with so much sweetness nuxt! 

Such easy greatness, such a graceful port, 

So turned and finished for die camp or court! ” 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s school of 
Charterhouse could write as well as that now? The "Cam¬ 
paign ” has blunders, triumphant as it was; and weak points 
like all campaigns.* 

* '* Mr. Addison wrote very fluently; but be was sometimes very slow 
and scrupulous in coneedng. He would show his venes to seveial 
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In the year 1713 Cato " came out Swift has left a dcscrip- 
tion^gf the first night of the perfornianj^ All the laurels of 
Eunipe were scarcely sufficient for the author of this prodi¬ 
gious poem.'*^ Laudations of Whig and Tory chiefs, popular 
ovations, complimentary garlands from literary men, transla¬ 
tions in all languages, delight and homage from all—save from 
John Dennis in a minority of one. Mr. Addison was called the 

friends; and would alter almo'it everything that any of them hinted at 
as wrong. He seemed to be too tliflidcnt of himself; and too murh con* 
cerned about his chaiacter a<i a poet; or ('is he worclcd it) too solicitous 
for that kind of praise which, God knows, is but a very htllc matter 
after all!"—Poi'B. fence's Anecdote'i. 

" As to poetical affairs,’' says Pope iii 1713 , " I am content at present 
to be a bare looker-on. . . . Cato was not so much the wonder of Rome 
|n his days, as he is of Dritain in ours; _ and though all the foolish 
industry pouible has been used to make it thought a parly play, yet 
what the author once said of another may the most properly in the world 
be applied to him on this occasion:— 

“ * Envy itself is dumb—in wonder lost; 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most.' 

*' The numerous and violent claps of the Whig p.irty on the one side 
of the theatre were echoed back by llic Tories on the olher ; while the 
author sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their applause 
proceeding more from the hand tlian the head . . . f believe you have 
heard that, after all the applinscs of the opposite faction, my lajrd 
Uolingliroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, and pre¬ 
sented him with fifty guineas in acknowledgment (as he expressed it) for 
defending the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator."— 
Pope’s Letters to Sir W', Trumbull. 

Cato ran for thirty-five nights without interruption. Pope wrote the 
Prologue, and Garth the Epilogue. 

It is worth noticing how many things in Cato keep their ground as 
habitual quotations: 

"... big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome." 

** 'Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, .Scinproiiius, we'll deserve it." 

" Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.' 

" I think the Romans call it Stoicism." 


“ My voice is still for war.” 



Not to mention— 

The woman who deliberates is lost." 

And the eternal— 

" Plato, thou rcasonest well," 

which avenges, perhaps, on the public their neglect of the play I 
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"great Mr. Addison" after this. The Coffee-house Senate 
saluted him Divus: it was heresy to question that decree. 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and advandng'ln 
the political' profession. He went Secretary to Ireland. He 
was appointed Secretary of State in 1717. And letters of hisare 
extant, bearing date some year or two before, and written to 
young Lord Warwick, in which he addresses him as ' * my dearest 
Lord,” and asks affectionately about his studies, and writes very 
prettily about nightingales and birds'-nests, which he has found 
at Fulham for his Lordship. Those nightingales were intended 
to warble in the ear of Lord Warwick's mamma. Addison 
married her Ladyship in 1716; and died at Holland House 
three years after that splendid but dismal union.* 

* " The lady was persuaded to inarry him on tenns much like thote 
on which a Turkish princess is espoused—to whom the Sultan is reported 
to pronounce, * Daughter, 1 give thee this man for thy slave.[ ^ The 
marriage,^ if uncontradicted report can be credited, mode no addition to 
his happiness; it neither found them, nor made them. equaL 4 . . 
Rowe's ballad of ' The Despairing Shepherd ’ b said to have ^heen 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memorahle pair."— 
Dr. Johnson. 

" 1 received the news of Mr. Addison’s being declared Secretary of 
State with the less surprise, in that I knew that post was almost oflered 
to him before. At th.'it time he declined it, and I really believe that he 
would have done well to have declined it now. Such a post as that, 
and such a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be, in prudence, eligible 
for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see the day when he wul be 
heartily glad to resign them Imth.”—L ady Wortlbv Momtagu to 
Pope: Works ^ Lord Whamcltffes edit.f vol. ii p. iii. 

The issue of this marriage was a daughter, Charlotte AddisUn, who 
inherited, on her mother’s death, the estate of BUton. near Ruglw, which 
her father had purchased. She was of weak intellect, and lued, Un¬ 
married, at an advanced age, 

Rowe appears to have been faithful to Addison during his courtship, 
for his Collection contains " Stanzas to ^dy W.vwick, on Mr. Addison's 
froing to Ireland," in which her Ladyship is called Chloe," and Joseph 
Addison " Lycidas; ’’ besides the ballad mentioned by the Doctor, and 
which is entitled “ Colin’s Complaint.’ But not even the inter«t attached 
to the name of Addison could induce the reader to peruse this composi¬ 
tion, though one stanza may serve as a specimen:— 

*' What though I have skill to complain— 

Though the Muses my temples have crown^; 

What though^ when they hear my soft strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around. 

Ah, Colin I thy hopes arc in vain; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign : 

Thy false one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine.” 
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Bat it is not for his reputation as the great author of "Cato" 
and the " Campaign," or for his merits as Secretary of State, 
or for his rank and high distinction as my Lady Warwick's hus* 
bond, or for his eminence as an Examiner of political questions 
on the 'Whig side, or a Guardian of British liberties, that we 
admire Joseph Addison. It is as a Tatlcr of small talk and a 
Spectator of mankind, that we chensh and love him, and owe as 
much pleasure to him as to any human being that ever wrote. 
He caiiie in that artificial age, and began to speak with his noble, 
natural voice. He came, the gentle satirist, who hit no unfair 
Uow; the kind judge who castigated only in smiling. Wliile 
Swift went about, hanging and ruthless—a literary Jeffreys—in 
Addison's kind court only minor cases were tried; only 
peccadilloes and small sins against society: only a dangerous 
libertinism in tuckers and lioops; * or a nuisance in the abuse 

* One of the most huinoarou<i of these is the paper on Hoops, which, 
the S^ctafor tells us, particularly pissed his friend Sir Roi.1!.k : — 

Srisctator,—^Y ou have diverted the town almost a whole 
month At the enpense of the country; it is now Iiigli time that you should 

S ‘ve the country their revenge. Since your withdrawing from this place, 
e fair sex are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, which 
began to heave and swell before you left us, .arc now ulown up into a 
most enormous concave, and ri<>e every day more and more; in short, 
sir, since our women know themselves to be out of the eye of the 
SfECTATOK, they will be kept within no comn.iss. You praised them a 
little too soon, for the modesty of their head-urcsscs; for as the humour 
of a sick persoh is often driven out of one limb into another, their super* 
fluity of ornaments, instead of being entirely banished, seems only fallen 
from their heads upon their lower parts. \^at thty h.ave last in height 
they make up in breadth, and, contrary to all rules of architecture, widen 
the foundations at the same time tliat they shorten the superstructure. 

*' llie women give out, in defence of thcbe wide liottoms, that they are 
airy and very proper for the season ; but this 1 look upon to be only a 
pretence and a piece of art, for it is well known we liave not had a more 
moderate summer these many years, so ihat^it is certain the heat they 
complain of cannot be in the weather; Ijesides, 1 would fain ask these 
tender-constituted ladies, why they should require more cooling than 
their mothers before them ? 

" 1 find several speculative persons are of opinion that our sex has of 
late years been very saucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to 
keep us at a distance. It is most ce^in that a woman's honour cannot 
be ^better entrenched than after this manner, in circle within circle, 
amidst such a variety of outworks of lines and circumvallation. ^ A 
female who is thus invmted in whalebone is sufficiently secured against 
the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir 
George Etherege's way of making love in a tub as in the midst of so 
many hoops. 

** Among these various conjectures, there are men of superstitious 
tempera who look upon the hoop-petticoat os a kind of prodigy. Some 
will nave it that it portends the downfall of the French lung, aad observe. 
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of beaux' canes and snuff-boxes. It may be a lady is tried for 
breaking the peace of our sovereign lady Queen Anne, and 
ogling too dangerously from the side-box; or a Templar for 
beating the watch, or breaking Priscian’s head; or a citizen’s 
\Mfe for caring too much for the puppet-show, and too little for 
her husband and children : every one of the little sinners brought 
before him is amusing, and he dismisses each with the pleasan¬ 
test penalties and the most charming words of admonition. 

Addison wrote his papers as gaily as if he was going out for a 
holiday. When Steele's Tatler first began his prattle, Addison, 
then in Ireland, caught at his friend's notion, poured in paper 
after paper, and contnbuted the stores of his mind, the sweet 
fruits of his reading, the delightful gleanings of his daily obser¬ 
vation, with a wonderful profusion, and as it seemed, an almost 
endless fecundity. He was six-and-thirty years old: full and 
1 ipo. He had not worked crop after crop from his brain, manur¬ 
ing hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting and sowing and 
cutting again, like other luckless cultivators of letters. He had 
not done much as yet: a few Latin poems—^graceful prolusions ; 
a polite book of travels ; a dissertation on medals, not very deep ; 
four acts of a tragedy, a great classical exercise; and the 

Campaign," a large prize poent that won an enormous prize. 
Rut with his friend’s discovery of the "Taller," Addison’s call¬ 
ing was found, and the most delightful talker in the world began 
to speak. He docs not go very deep : let gentleman of a pro¬ 
found genius, critics accustomed to the plunge of the. bathos, 
console themselves by thinking that he couldn't go very deep. 
There arc no traces of suffering in his writing. He was so good, 
so honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish, if 1 must use the 
word. There is no deep sentiment. I doubt, until after bis 
mai riage, perhaps, whether he ever lost his night's rest or his 
day’s tranquillity about aity woman m his life; * whereas poor 
Dick Steele had capacity enough to melt, and to languish, and 
to sigh, and to cry his honest old eyes out, for a dozen. His 

that the farthingale araeared in England a little before the miii of the 
Spanish monarchy. Others are of opinion that it ^foretells battle and 
bloodshed, and believe it of the same promiostication as the tail of a 
blazing star. For my part. I am apt to think it is a sign that multitudes 
are coming into the world rather than going out of it," &c. &c.— 
spectator, No. 197. 

* *‘Mr. Addison has not h.'id one epithalamium that I can hear of, 
and must even be reduced, like a poorer and a better poet, Spenser, to 
make bis own."— Pope’s Letters, 
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writings do not show insight into or reverence for the love of 
womeoj which I take to be, one the consequence of the other. 
He walks about the world watching their pretty humours, 
ioshions, follies, flirtations, rivalries: and noting them with the 
most charming archness. He sees them in public, in the theatre, 
or the assembly, or the puppet-show; or at the toy-shop higgling 
for gloves and lace ; or at the auction, battling together over a 
blue porcelain dragon, or a darling monster in Japan; or at 
church, eyeing the width of their rival's hoops, or the breadth 
of their laces, as they sweep down the aisles. Or he looks out 
of his window at the "Garter" m Saint James’s Street, at 
Ardclia's coach, as she blazes to the drawing-room with her 
coronet and six footmen; and remembering that her father was 
a Turkey merchant in the City, calculates how many sponges 
went to purchase her eamng, and how many drums of figs to 
build her coach-box; or he demurely watches behind a tree in 
Spring Garden as Saccharissa (whom he knows under her mask) 
trips out of her chair to the alley where Sir Fopling is waiting. 
He sees only the public life of women. Addison was one of the 
most resolute club-mcn of hi-f day. He passed many hours daily 
in those haunts. Besides drinking—which, alas! is past praying 
for—you must know it, he owned, too, ladies, that he indulged 
in that odious practice of smoking. Pour fellow ! He was a 
man's man, remember. The only woman he did know, he 
didn't write about. 1 take it there would not have been much 
humour in that story. 

He likes to go and sit in the smoking-room at the " Grecian," 
or the "Devil;” to pace 'Change and the Mall*—to mingle 

* '* I have observed that a reader seldom penises a book with pleasure 
till he know.s whether the writer of it be a bl.irk or a fair man, of a 
mild or a choleric disposition, married or a bachelor; with other par¬ 
ticulars of .« like nature, that conduce very much to the right under¬ 
standing of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural 
to a reader, 1 design this paper and my next as prefato^ discourses to 
my following writings; and shall give some account in them of the 
persons that are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of com- 
piliug, digesting, and correcting will fall to my share, 1 must do myself 
the justice to open the work with my own history. ... There runs a 
story in the family, that when my mother was gone with child of me 
about three^months, she dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge. 
Whether this might proceed from a lawsuit wiiich was then dmending 
in the family, or my father's being a Justice of the peace, 1 cannot 
determine; for 1 am not so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that 
I sltould arrive at in my future life, though that was the interpretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at 
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in that great club of the world—sitting alone in it somehow: 
having good’Will and kindness for every single nian and woman 
in it—having need of some habit and custom binding him to some 
few; never doing any man a wrong (unless it be a wrong to hint 
a little doubt about a man’s parts, and to damn him with faint 
praise); and so he looks on the world and plays with the eeasc- 
less humours of all of us—lauglis the kindest laugh—points our 
neighbour's foible or eccentricity out to us with the most good- 
natured smiling confidence ; and then, turning over his shoulder, 
whispers onr foibles to onr neighbour. Wliat woulil Sir Roger 
de Coverley be without his follies and Ins charming little brain- 

my very ilist appearance ir the world, and all the time that I sucked, 
seemed lo ra\uiir my inothcr^s dream ; for, as she has olten told me, 1 
tlircw away iiiy raillu before 1 was two months old, and would, not 
make use of niy cnral I ill L'ney had raken away the bells from it. 

" As for the rest of niy iiir.incy, there beiiii; nolhinf; in it remarkable, 
I shall pass it over m ><1101100. 1 find that during my nonage 1 had the 

icpiitation of .1 very suIIlii yoiuh, Imt w.is always the favourite of my 
schoolmaster, who u'-ed to say that my parts wire solid ami would 
wrar well. I h ul not been long at the University before I distinguished 
myself by a most prufoiind silence, for during the spare of eight years, 
excepting in llio public exercises cf the college, 1 scarce uttered the 
quantity of a hundred words, and, indeed, 1 do not icmember that I 
ever spoke three sentences together in niy whole life. . . . 

“I have passed my latter yeais 111 tins city, where I am frequently 
seen m most public phccs, though there are not more than l:a1f-a-dozcn 
of my select friends that know me . . . Tlieic is no place of general 
resort wherein I do not often make my appearance; sometimes I am 
seen thrusting my head iiiLo a round of politicians at ‘Will's,’ and 
listening ivilh great .ittention to tlio narr.ilivcs that arc made in these 
liltlc cinnlar audiences Sometimes 1 smoke a pipe at ‘Child's,’ and 
whilst 1 seem attentive lo itotlnng but tlie Foslman, overhear the con¬ 
versation of every table 111 the room _ I ajipe.ir on 'Tuesday night at 
'.St James’s CofTce-house;'.ind sometimes join the little committee of 
politics 111 the iiiiier-ruoni, as one who comes to hear and improve. My 
face is likewise very well known at the ‘Clrecian,’ the 'Cocoa-tree,* and 
in the theatres botli of Drury L.ine and the ll.ivinarket. I have be" n 
taken for a mercliant upon the Evchsnge for .ahove these two yea.,' 
and sometimes pass for a Jew m the assembly of stock-jobbers at 
*Jon.rlull’s.’ In short, wherever T see a cluster of people, 1 mix with 
them, .hough 1 never open iny Ups but 111 my own club 

**'l]i IS 1 live in Ihe world rather as a ‘ !>pectator' of mankind than as 
one of the species; by which means I have made myself a speci'lative 
statesman, soldier, merchant, and artizan, without cvr r meddling m any 
practical part in life. I am very well versed in the theory of a hnsbanu 
or a father, and can discern the errors in the economy, businesb, and 
diversions of others, better ih.iii those who are engaged in them—as 
standers-by discover blots which are apt lo escape those who aie la the 

{ 'ame. ... In short, I have acted, in all the parts of iiiy iile, as a 
ooker-on, which is the character 1 uitciid to preserve in th'» luper."— 
Spictator, No. i. 
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cracks?* If the good knight did not callout to the people 
sleeping in church, and say "Amen” with such a delightful 
pomposity; if he did not make a speecli in tin; assi/e-court d 
propos de bofies, and merely to show hi^s dignity to Mr. Spectator: f 
if he did not mistake Madam Doll Tcarsheet for a l.idy of 
quality in Temple Garden: if he were wiser than he is* if he 
had not his humour to salt his life, and were but a meie hhighsli 
gentleman and gamc-preser\er—of what worth wcie he to us^ 
We lo\e him for lus \aniiics as much as his virtues. AVhat is 
ridiculous is delightful in him ; we are so fond of him because 
we laugh at linn '^o. And out of that laiightiT, and out of that 
sweet weakness, .and out of thc» c h irniless eccentricities and 
follies, and out of that touched brain, and out of tliat honest 
manhood and Mniph_ity—we gel a re'-nlt of happiness, goodness, 
tenderness, pit>, piety , such .'i'-, if iny audience will think their 
reading and hearing over, doctor! and divines but seldom ha\e 
the fortune to inspire. And w'liy not? Ts the glory of Heaven 
lobe sung only by gcnik*mcn in black coats? Must the truth 
be only evpounded in gown and *-nrpl]ce, and out of those two 
vestments can nobody preach it? Commenrl me to (his de.u* 
preacher without orders—this partion in the tyc-w ig ^'hen this 
man looks from the world, whose weakiie ics he describes so 
benevolently, up to the Heaven which shines over us all, I can 
hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a more serene rapture. 

* “So efTecUially, imlccd, did he retort on vice the mockery which 
had recently been directed .i^r'iiiisl virtue, thnt, since his time, the open 
violation or decency h is alw.iys been considered, amongst us, the sure 
mark of a fool "— Afnctiuiay, 

t “ The Court was sat before Sir Ro^cr came; but, notuithslanding 
all the juslii es had taken their pi ic(.s upon the bench, they madc_ roniii 
for the old knight at the head of thciii who for hi> reputation in ihi, 
country took occasion to whisper in the judge’s car ihat he 7 vas^Ituihia 
J^ofdshtp had met uvtfh so muth {;ood weaihey in /iiv anuit. 1 was 
listening' to the proceedings of the Court witli much nltentioii, and 
infinitely pleased with that great appcanancc and solemnity which so 
properly accompanies such a public adminisiration of our laws, when, 
after about an bourns silting, 1 observed, to my greal surprise, in the 
midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. 1 
wasm some pain for him, till I found he had acquitted himself of (wu or 
three Sentences, 'uith a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

“Upon his first rising, the Court was hushed, and a general whisper 
ran among the country people that Sir Roger nas The speech he 
nii.dc was so little to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
With an account of it, and I believe was not so much designerl by the 
knight himself to iiifonn the Court ns to give liini a figure in iny eyes, 
and to keep up his credit in the coiiiilry."— Spectator^ No. laa. 
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a human intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than 
Joseph Addison's. Listen to him: from your childhood you 
have known the verses - but who can hear their sacred music 
w ithout love and awe ?— 

" Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Kepeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars lhat round her bum, 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark tericstrial ball; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found, 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine." 

It seems to me tliosc verses shine like the star^. They shine 
out of a great deep calm. When he turns to Hca\'cn, a Sabbath 
comes over that man's mind: and his face lights up from it with 
a glory of thanks and prayer. Ilis sense of religion stirs through 
his whole being. In the fields, in the town - looking at the 
birds in the trees : at the children m the streets : m the morn¬ 
ing or in the moonlight over his books in his own room * in a 
happy party at a country merrv-making or a town assembly, 
good-will and peace to God's creatures, and love and awe of Him 
who made them, fill his pure heart and shine from his kind 
face. If Swift’s life was the most wretched, I think Addison's 
was one of the most enviable. A life prosperous and beautiful 
—a calm death—an immense fame and affection afterwards for 
his happy and spotless name.* 

* “tiarth sent to Addison (of "whom he had a very high opinion) 
on hib death-bed, to ask him whether the Cliribliau religion was true." 
—Dk. Young. Spetue 's AnccdcUs, 

“ 1 liave always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The Litter 1 con¬ 
sider as an act, the former as an habit of the mind. Mirth is short 
and'transient, cheerfulness fixed and pi-rmanenL Those are often 
raised into the CTcatcst transports of mirth who arc subject to the 

S catest depression of melancholy: on the contrary, cheerfulness, 
ough it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents 
us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like j flash of 
lightning that brt-aks through a gloom of clouds, and gjittets for a 
moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity."— Addison : Spectator^ No. 381. 
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W HAT do wc look for in stud) inir the history of a past age? 

Is it to learn the political transactions and characters of 
the leading public men? is it to make ourselves acquainted with 
the life and being of the timc^ If we set out with the foimcr 
grave purpose, where is the truth, and who believes that he has 
it entire? What character of what great man known to you? 
You can but make guesses as to character more or less happy. 
In common life don't you often judge and misjudge a man's 
whole conduct, setting out from a wrong imf)ression ? '1 ho tone 
of a voice, a word s.iid in joke, or a tnlle in behaviour—llie cut 
of his hair or the tic of Ins neokclotli may rlic/igme him in your 
eyes, or poison your good opinion; or at the end of yOiirs of 
intimacy it may be your closest friend says something, reveals 
something which had prevamsly been a secret, which alters all 
your views about him, and shows tli.it he has been acting on 
quite a different motive to tliat which you fancied you knew. 
And if It IS so w'lth those you know, how much more with those 
you don't know ? bay, for example, that 1 want to understand 
the character of the Duke of Marlborough. I read Swift's 
history of the times in which he took a part; the shrewdest of 
observers and initiated, one would think, into the politics of the 
age—he hints to me that Marlborough was a coward, and even 
of doubtful military capacity; he speaks of Walpole as a con¬ 
temptible boor, and sc.arcely mentions, except to flout it, the 
great intrigue of the Queen's latter days, winch was to have 
ended in bringing back the Pretender. Again, I read Marl¬ 
borough's Life by a copious archdeacon, who has the command 
of immense papers, of sonorous language, of what is called the 
best information; and I get little or no insight into this secret 
motive which, I believe, influenced the whole of Marlborough’s 
career, which caused his turnings and windings, his opportune 
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fidelity and treason, stopped his army almost at Paris gate, and 
landed hjm finally on the Hanoverian side—the winning side: 
I get, 1 say, no truth, or only a portion of it, in the narrative of 
either writer, and believe that Cox's portrait, or Swift’s portrait, 
is quite unlike the real Churchill. I take this as a single 
instance, prepared to be as sceptical about any other, and say 
to the Muse of History, " O venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, 
I doubt every single statement you ever made since your lady¬ 
ship was a Muse! For all your grave airs and high pretensions, 
you are not a whit more trustworthy than some of your lighter 
sisters on whom your partisans look down. You bid me listen 
to a general's oration to his soldiers : Nonsense ! lie no more 
made it than Turpin made his dying speech at Newgate. You 
pronounce a panegyric on a hero: I doubt it. and say you 
flatter outrageously. You utter the condemnation of a loose 
character: I doubt it, and think you are prejudiced and take 
the side of the Dons. You offer me an autobiography: I doubt 
all autobiographies I ever rend ; except those, perhaps, of Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe, Manner, and writers of his class. These 
have no object in setting themselves right with the public or 
their own consciences; these have no motive for concealment 
or half-truths ; these call for no more confidence than I can 
cheerfully give, and do not force me to tax my credulity or to 
fortify it by evidence. I take up .a volume of Doctor Smollett, 
or a volume of the Spectator, and say the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth m solution than the volume which purports to 
be all true. Out of the fictitious book 1 get the expression of 
the life of the time; of the manners, of the movement, the dress, 
the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of society—the old 
times live again, and 1 travel in the old country of England. 
Can the heaviest historian do more for me?" 

As we read in these delightful volumes of the Tatlcr and 
spectator the past age returns, the Jiingland of our ancestor.', is 
revivified. The Maypole rises in the Strand again in London ; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers; the beaux 
are gathering in the coffee-houses ; the gentry arc going to the 
Drawing room ; the ladies arc thronging to the toy-shopa : the 
ihairmcn arc jostling in the streets; the footmen are running 
with links before the chariots, or fighting round the theatre 
doors. In the country I see the young Squire riding to Eton 
with his servants behind him, and Will Wimble, the friend of 
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the family, to see him safe. To make that journey from the 
Squire's and back. Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days between London and Bath. The judges and the 
bar ride the circuit. If my Lady comes to town in her post- 
chanot, her people carry pistols to fire a salute on Captain 
Macheath if he should appear, and her couriers ride ahead to 
prepare apartments for her at the great caravanserais on the 
road; Boniface receives her under the creaking sign of the 
“ Bell” or the " Ram," and he and his chamberlains bow her 
up the great stair to the state apartments, whilst her carriage 
rumbles into the courtyard, where the “ Exeter Fly ” is housed 
that performs the journey in eight days, God willing, having 
achieved its daily fiiglit of twenty miles, and landed its passen¬ 
gers for supper and sleep. The curate is taking his pipe in the 
kitchen, where the Captain's man —having hung up his master's 
half-pikc—is at his bacon and eggs, bragging of Uamilhes and 
Malplaquct to the townsfolk, wlio have their rlub in the chim¬ 
ney-corner. The Captain is ogling the chaniliermaid in the 
wooden gallery, or bribing her to know who is the pretty young 
mistress that has come in the coach. The pack-horses arc 
in the great stable, and the diivcrs and ostlers carousing in 
the tap. And in Mis. landlady's bar, over a glass of strong 
waters, sits a gentleman of military appearance, wlio tr:i\els 
with pistols, as all the rest of the world does, and has a rattling 
grey mare in the shiblcs which will be saddled and away with 
its owner half an hour before the " Fly ” sets out on its last day's 
flight. And some five miles on the road, as the " E.\ctcr Fly'' 
comes jingling and creaking onwards, it will suddenly be brought 
to a halt by a gentleman on a grey marc, with a black vizard on 
his face, who thrusts a long pistol into the conch window, and 
bids the company to hand out their purses. ... It must have 
been no small pleasure even to sit in the great kitchen in those 
days, and see the tide of humankind pass by. Wc arrive at 
places now, but we travel no more. Addison talks jocularly of 
a difference of manner and costume being quite perceivable at 
Staines, where there passed a young fellow “ with a very toler¬ 
able periwig,” though, to be sure, Ins hat was out of fashion, 
and had a Ramillies cock. 1 would have liked to travel in those 
days (being of that class of travellers who were proverbially 
prulty easy coram latrontdus) and have seen my friend with the 
grey mare and the black vizard. Alas! there always came a 
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day in the life of that warrior when it was the fashion to accom> 
pany him as he passed—without his black mask, and with a nose- 
guy in his hand, accompanied by halberdiers and attended by 
the shenfF,—in a carriage without spring*!, and a clergyman 
jolting beside him, to a spot close by Cumberland Gate and the 
Marble Arch, where a stone still records that here Tyburn turn¬ 
pike stood. What a change in a century; in a few years 1 
Within a few yards of that gate the fields began: the fields of 
his exploits, behind the hedges of which he lurked and robbed. 
A great and wealthy city has grown over those meadows. 
Were a man brought to die there now, the windows would be 
closed and the inhabitants keep their houses in sickening horror. 
A hundred years back, people crowded to see that last act of a 
highwayman’s life, and make jokes on it. Swift laughed at him, 
grimly advising him to provide a Holland shirt and while cap 
crowned with a crimson or black ribbon for his exit, to mount 
the cart cheerfully—shake hands with the hangman, and so— 
farewell. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, and made 
merry over the same hero. Contrast these with the writings of 
our present humourists I Compare those morals and ours— 
those manners and ours I 

Wc can’t tell—^you would not bear to be told—the whole 
truth regarding those men and manners. You could no more 
suffer in a British drawing-room, under the reign of Queen 
Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne's time, 
or hear what they heard and said, than you would receive an 
ancient Bnton. It is as one reads about savages, that one 
contemplates the wild ways, the barbarous feasts, the terrific 
pastimes, of the men of pleasure of that age. We have our 
fine gentlemen, and our "fast men ;" permit me to give you 
an idea of one particularly fast nobleman of Queen Aune’s days, 
whose biography has been preserved to us by the law reporUTS, 

In 1691 , when Steele was a boy at school, my Lord Mjhun 
was tried by his peers for the murder of William Mouneford, 
comedian. In " Howell's State Trials," the reader will find not 
only an edifying account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, 
but of the times and manners of those days. My Lord's friend, 
a Captain Hill, smitten with the charms of the beautiful Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and anxious to many her at all hazards, deter¬ 
mined to carry her off, and for this purpose hired a hackney- 
cooch with six horses, and a half-dozen of soldiers, to aid 
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him in the storm. The coach with a pair of horses (the four 
leaders being in waiting elsewhere) took its station opposite 
my Lord Craven’s house in Drury Lane, by which door Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was to pass on her way from tlie theatre. As she 
passed m company of her mamma and a friend, Mr. Page, 
the Captain seized her by the lund, the soldiers hustled Mr. 
Page and .atLacked him snord in hand, and Captain Hill and 
his noble friend endeavoured to force M.idam J3raccgird]e into 
the coach. Mr. }\agc called for help the population of Drury 
Lane rose: it w.as impossible to effect the capture; and bidding 
the soldiers go about their business, and the coach to drive off. 
Hill let go of his prey sulkily, .and waited for other opportu¬ 
nities of revenge. 'Ihe man of whom lie was most jealous 
was Will Mountford, the comedian ; Will removed, he thought 
Mrs. Bracegirdle might be hi'). and accordingly the Captain 
and his Lordship lay that night in wait for W'llI, and as he was 
coming out of a house in Noifolk Street, while Mohun engaged 
him m talk, liill, in the words of the Attorney-General, made 
a pass and ran him clean through the- body. 

Sixty-one of iny Lord's peers Jmcling him not guilty of murder, 
while but fourteen found him guilty, this very fast nobleman 
was discharged: and made Ins appearance seven years after in 
another trial for murder—when he, iny Lord W.irwick, and three 
gentlemen of the military profession, were eoiieernod m the light 
which ended in the death of Captain Coote, 

This jolly company were dunking together in "Lockit's” at 
Charing Cross, when angry W'ofds arose between Captain Coote 
and Captain French ; whom my Lorrl Molmn and my Lord the 
Earl of Warwick* and Holland endeavoured to pacify. My 

* The husband of the Lady Warwick who married Addison, and the 
father of the young Earl, wlio was brought to his btepfathcr's bed to sec 
“how a Christian could die" He was amongst the wildest of the 
nobility of that day; and 111 the cuiious collection of Chap-Book^ at the 
British Museum, 1 have seen more than one anccdole of the freaks of 
the gay lord. He was popular in London, as such danng spints have 
been in our time. The aiiccdotists speak very kindly of his praetical 

t *okes. Mohun was scarcely out of prison for his second homicide, when 
1C went on Lord Maccleslicld's embassy to the Elector of Hanover 
when Queen Anne sent the Garter to his Highness. Hie chronicler of 
the expedition speaks of his Lordship as an amiable young man, who 
had been in bad company, but was quite repentant and rerormed. He 
a.sd Macartney afeerwa^s murdered the Duke of Hamilton between 
them, m which act Lord Mohun died. Hus amiable Baron's name was 
Charles, and not Henry, as a recent novelist lias christened him. 
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Lord Warwick was a dear friend of Captain Cootc, lent him a 
hundred pounds to buy his commission in the Guards; once 
when the Captain was arrested for j^i 3 by his tador, my Lord 
lent him five guineas, often paid his reckoning for him, and 
showed him other ofHces of friendship. On this evening the 
disputants, French and Coote, being separated whilst they were 
upstairs, unluckily stopped to drink ale again at the bar of 
“ Lockit's." The row began afresh—Cootc lunged at French 
over the bar, and at last all six called for chairs, and went to 
Leicester Fields, where tlicy fell to. Their Lordships engaged 
on the side of (Japtain Cootc. My Lord of Warwick w'as 
severely wounded in the hand, Mr. French also was stabbed, 
but honest Captain ('octe got a couple of wounds—one especi¬ 
ally, "a wound m the left side just under the short ribs, and 
piercing through the diaphragma,” which did for Captain Cootc. 
Ilcnce the trials of my fiords Warwick and Mohun: hence the 
assemblage of peers, the report of the transaction in which these 
defunct fast men ^till li\c for the observation of the curious. 
My Lord of Warwick is brought to the bar by the Deputy- 
Governor of the Tower of London, having the axe carried before 
liim by the gentleman gaoler, who stood with it at the bar at the 
right hand of tlie prisoner, turning the edge from him; the 
prisoner, at his approach, making three bows, on'' to his Grace 
the Lord High Steward, the other to the peers on each hand ; 
and his Grace and the peers returned the salute. And besides 
these great personages, august in periwigs, and nodding to the 
right and left, a host of the small come up out of the past and 
pass before us—the jolly captains brawling in the tavern, and 
laughing and cursing over their cups—the drawer that servos, 
the bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the prowl, the chairmen 
trudging through the bl.ick lamplcss streets, and smoking tlieir 
pipes by the railings, whilst swords arc clashing in the gard 
within. *'llclp there I a gentleman is huitl" The chairmen 
put up their pipes, and help the gentleman over the railings, and 
carry him, ghastly and bleeding, to the Bagnio m Long Acre, 
where they knock up the surgeon—a pretty tall gentleman . but 
that wound under the short ribs has done for him. Surgeon, 
lords, captains, bailiffs, chairmen, and gentleman gaoler with 
your axe, where be you now ? The gentleman axeman’s head is 
off his own shoulders; the lords and judges can wag theirs no 
longer; the bailiffs writs have ceased to run: the honest chair- 
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men's pipes are put out, and with their brawny calves they have 
walked aAvay into Hades—all is irrecoverably clone for as Will 
Mountford or Captain Cootc. The subject of our night’s lecture 
saw all these people—^rode in Captain Coole's company of the 
Guards very probably—wrote and sighed for Bracegirdle, went 
home tipsy in many a chair, after many a bottle, in many a 
tavern—fled from many a bailiff. 

In 1709, when the publication of the Tatlcr Ix'gan, our 
great-great-grandfathers must have seized upon that new and 
delightful paper with much such eagerness as lowers of light 
literature in a latei- d.iy exhibited when tlic Waxcrley novels 
appeared, upon which the public iushed, forsaking that feeble 
entertainment of which the Miss rorlcrs, tlic Anne of Swanseas, 
and worthy Mrs. Kadclilfe herself, with her dreary castles and 
exploded old ghosts, had had ]irctty much the monopoly. 1 
liave looked o\er many of the comic books wiili which our 
ancestors amused themselves, from ihe novels of Swift’s coad- 
jutnx, Mrs. Manley, the delectable author of the '* New Atlantis," 
to the facetious productions of I'om Durfey, and Tom Brown, 
and Ned Ward, writer of the “ London Spy’’ and several other 
volumes of ribaldry. The slang of the taverns and ordinaries, 
the wit of the bagnios, form the strongest part of the farrago of 
which these libels are composed. In the cxcellc’nt newspaper 
collection at the Dnti.>h ^Iu1eunl, you may sec, besides, the 
Craftsmen and Postboy spCLimens—and queer spenmens they 
are—of the higher literature of Queen Anne's time. Here is 
an abstract from a notable journal bc.inng date Wcdnesd.iy, 
October 13111, 1708, and entitled TheHritish Apollo ; or, runout 
amusements for the ingenious, by a society of gentlemen. 'I lie 
British Apollo invited and professed to answ'cr questions upon 
all subjects of wit, morality, science, and even religion ; and two 
out of Its four pages .are filled witli queries and replies much like 
some of the oracular penny prints of the present time. 

One of the frst querists, referring to the passage that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife, aigues that polygamy is 
justifiable in the laity. The society of gentlemen conducting the 
British Apollo are posed by this casuist, and promise to give 
him an answer. Celinda then wishes to know from " the gentle¬ 
men " concerning the souls of the dead, whether they shall have 
the satisfaction to know those whom they most valued in this 
transitory life. TTie gentlemen of the Apollo give but poor com- 
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fort to poor Celinda. They ore inclined to think not; for, say 
they, since every inhabitant of those regions will l^e infinitely 
dearer than here are our nearest relatives—what have we to do 
with a partial friendship in that happy place? Poor Cclinda t 
it may have been a child or a lover whom she had lost, and was 
pining after, when the oracle of British Apollo gave her this 
dismal answer. She lias solved the question for herself by this 
time, and knows quite as well as the society of gentlemen. 

From theology we come to physics, and Q, asks, “Why does 
hot water freeze sooner than cold?" Apollo replies, “Hot 
water cannot be said to freeze sooner than cold; but w'atcr once 
heated and cold may be subject to freeze by the cvapoiation of 
the spirituous parts of the water, which renders it less able to 
withstand the power of frosty weather." 

The next query IS rather a clclicfilc one. “You, Mr. Apollo, 
who arc said to be the Clod of Wisdom, pray give us the reason 
why kissing is so much in fasliion what benefit one n'ceives 
by it, and who was the in\entor, and you will oblige Coiinna." 
To this queer demand the lips of Pheebus, smiling, aIls^^er: 
“Pretty innocent Coniina * Apollo owns that he was a little 
surprised by your kissing question, particularly at that part of it 
where you desire to know the benefit you receive by it. Ah 1 
madam, had you a lover, you would not come to Apollo for 
a solution ; since there is no dispute but the kissis of mutual 
lovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its invention, 'tis ciTtafn 
nature was its author, and it began with the first courtship ’’ 

After a coliinm more of questions, follow ncaily two pages of 
poems, signed by Philander, Armenia, and the like, and chiefly 
on the tender passion ; and the paper winds up with a letter 
from Leghorn, an account of the Duke of Marlborougli and 
Prince Eugene before Lille, and proposals for publishing two 
sheets on the iircsciit state of ^Ethiopia, by Mr. Hill * all of 
which is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, at the Printing Prc iS 
against Water Lane m Fleet Street. What a change it must 
have been—how' Apollo's oracles must have been struck dumb— 
when the Taller appeared, and scholars, gentlemen, men f.f the 
world, men of genius, began to speak ! 

Shorilv before the Boyne w-as fought, and young Swi^'t had 
Ijegun to make acquaintance with English Court manncis and 
English servitude, in Sir William Temple's family, anollit r Irish 
youth was brought to learn Ins humanities at the oUl school of 
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Charterhouse, near Smithiicld; to which foundation he had been 
appointed by James Duke of Ormond, a governor of (he House, 
and a patron of the lad's family. The boy was an orphan, and 
described, twenty years after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, 
some of the earliest recollections of a life which was destined to 
be chequered by a strange variety of good and evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his masters and 
ushers of that thick-set, square-ficcd, black-eyed, soft-hearted 
little Irish boy. He was very idle. He was whipped deser\edly 
a great number of tunes. I'lioiigh he had tcry good parts of 
his own, he got other boys to do Ins lessons for him, and only 
took just .IS much trouble as should en.iblo him to sciiflle through 
his exercises, and by good fortune escape the flogging-block. 
One hundred and fifty years after, 1 have mystlf inspected, but 
only las an amnU'ur, that in<>tinnu'nt of righteous tortuie still 
existing, and m occasional use, in a secluded piivate apartment 
of the old Charterhouse .school, .ind have no doubt it n, the 
very couiUerpart, if not the ancient and intiTosting machine 
itself, at which pool Dick Siecle snbimticd himself to the 
tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, la/y, and good-natured, this boy went 
invariably into debt with tiie tart woman , nin out of bounds, 
and entered into pecunraiy, or rather proini'-sory, engagements 
with the neiglibourmg lollipf>p lendors ami piemen—exhibited 
an early fondness and c.ip.ac)iy for rlnnking mum and sack, and 
borrowed fioni all his comrades who had money to lend. 1 
have no soil of authority for the statements here made of Steele’s 
early life; but if the child is fathc r of the man, tlie f.ilher of 
young Steele of Merton, who left Oxfoid without t.iKing a 
degree, and entered the Tafe Cuards-^lhe father of C .iiilain 
Stcclc of Lucas's fusiliers, who got his company tlirough the 
patronage of my Lord Cutis—the father of Mr. Steele the 
Commissioner of Stamps, the editor of the Cazeffe, the ratler^ 
and Spectator, the expelled Memlier of P.arlianieiit, and the 
author of the " Tender Husband ” and the " Conscious Loiers ;" 
if man and boy resembled each other, Dick Steele the schoolboy 
must have l>ecn one of the most generous, good-for-nothing, 
amiable little creatures that cter conjugated the verb tupiOt I 
beat, tuptomai, I am whipped, in any school m Great Britain. 

Almost every gentleman who does mo the honour to hear me 
will remember that the vi ry greatest characur which he has seen 
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in the course of his life, and the person to whom he has looked 
up with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the head boy at 
his school. The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such an 
awe. The head boy construes as well as the schoolmaster him¬ 
self. When he begins to speak the hall is hushed, and every 
little boy listens. He writes off copies of I^atin verses as melo¬ 
diously as Virgil. He is good-natured, and, his own masterpieces 
achieved, pours out other copies of verses for other boys with an 
astonishing ease and fluency; the idle ones only trembling lest 
they should be discovered on giving in their exercises, and 
whipped because their poems were too gcod. 1 have seen great 
men in my time, but never such a great one as that head boy of 
my childhood: we all thought he must be Prime Minister, and 
I was disappointed on meeting him in after life to find he was 
no more than six feet high. 

Dick Steele, the Charterhouse gownboy, contracted such an 
admiration in the years of his childhood, and retained it faithfully 
througli his life. Through the school and through the world, 
whithersoever his strange fortune led this erring, wayward, 
affectionate creature, Joseph Addison was always his head boy. 
Addison wrote his exercises. Addison did his best themes. He 
ran on Addison’s messages; fagged for him and blacked his 
shoes: to be m Joe's company was Dick’s greatest plc:L:,urc; and 
he took a sermon or a caning from his monitor with the most 
boundless reverence, acquiescence, and affection.* 

Steele found Addison a stately College Don at Oxford, and 
himself did not make much figure at this place. He wrote a 
comedy, which, by the advice of a friend, the humble fellow 
burned there; and some verses, which 1 dare say are as sublime 
as other gentlemen’s compositions at that age; but being 
smitten with a sudden love for military glory, he threw up the 
cap and gown for the saddle and bridle, and rode private!,-' m 
the Horse Guards, in the Duke of Ormond s troop—the second 
—and. probably, with the rest of the gentlemen of his ti'oop. 
*'all mounted on black horses with white feathers in their hats» 

* "Steele had the greatest veneration for Addison, and used to show 
it, in all companies, in a particular manner. Addison, now and then, 
used to play a little upon him; but he always took it well."— Pope. 
Spence’s A necdotes. 

“ Sir Richard Steele was the best-natured creature in -the world: 
even in his worst state of health, he seemed to desire nothing but to 
please and be pleased."—D b. Young. Spence's Anecdotes 
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and scarlet coats richly laced,” marched by King William, in 
Hyde Park, in November 1699, and a great show of the nobility, 
besides twenty thousand people, and above a thousand coaches. 
" The (Guards had just got their new clothes,” the London Post 
said: ** they are extraordinary grand, and thought to be the 
finest body of horse m the world." But Steele could hardly have 
seen any actual service. He who wrote about himself, his 
mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his filends, and the wine 
he drank, would have told us of his battles if he had seen any. 
Ills old patron, Ormond, probably gut him his cornetcy m the 
Guards, from which he was proiiiotccl to be a captain in I.iicas’s 
Fusiliers, getting his company through the patronage of Lord 
Cults, whose secretary he was, ami to whom he dedicated his 
work calk'd the Christian Hero.” As for Dick, whilst writing 
this ardent devotional work, he was deep in debt, in drink, and 
in all the follies of the town ; it is related that all the officers of 
Lucas's, and the gentlemen of the Guards, laughed at Dick.* 
And in truth a theologian in liquor is not a respectable object, 
and a hermit, though he may be out at elbows, must not be in 
debt to the tailor. Steele says of himself that lie was always 

* ‘‘The g.iiuLy of his dramatic tone may be •'oen in tins little scene 
between two brilliant sister'., fioni his comedy 'Jhe or Gne/ 

a la Mode. Dick wrote tins, be -.aid, from “a, necessity of enlivening 
his character,” which, it '•ceuicd, the Chmtian Hero Lad a tendency 
to make too decorous, grave, and respectable in tlie eyes of readers 
of that pious piece. 

[Scene draws and disc(n'ers Lady Ciiari.ottf. reading ai a tahle^ — 

Lady Harrii!. r, playing at a glasst to andfro, andvie7viHg Jurself \ 

•‘Z. Ha. Nay, good sister, you may as well talk to me [looking at 
herself as she speaks] as sit staring at a book which 1 know you can't 
attend. Good Dr. Lucas may Live writ there what he plc'ises, but 
there's no pulling Francis, Lord Hardy, now Earl of Brumpton, out of 
your head, or making him absent from your eyes. Do but look on me, 
now, and deny it if you can. 

*' L. Ch. You arc the maddest girl [smiling] 

" L. Ha. Look ye, I knew you could not say it and forbe.ir latiiibing. 
[Looking over Charlotte.]— sec his name as plain as you do— 
F-r-a-ii, Fran, —c-i-s, cis, Francis,'lis in every line of the liook. 

*^L. Ch. [rising]. It’s in vain, 1 see, to mind anylh.ng in such 
impertinent company—but, granting 'twerc as you say, as to iny Lord 
Hardy—'tis more excusable to admire another than oneself. 

*' L. Ha No, 1 think not,—yes, I grant you, th.in really to be vain 
of one's person, but 1 don't admire myself,—Fish I 1 don’t believe nf 
eyes to have that softness. [Looking in the glass ] I'licy a’n’t si 
piercing: ’tis only stuff, the men will }j9 talking—f>oinc people 

are such admirers of teeth—Lord, what signifies teeth I [ Shojviitg her 
teeth,] A very black-a-nioor has as white a set of teeth as 1 — No, 

G 
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sinningf and repenting. He beat his breast and cried most 
piteously when he did repent; but as soon as ciyjng had made 
him thirsty, he fell to sinning again. In that charming paper in 
the Taller^ m which he records his father's death, his mother's 
griefs, his own most solemn and tender emotions, he says he is 
intcmiptcd by the arrival of a hamper of wine, “ the same ns is 
to be sold at Garraway's, next week ; " upon the receipt of w hich 
he .sends for three friends, and they fall to instantly, “drinking 
two bottles apiece, with great benefit to themselves, and not 
separating till two o’clock in the morning." 

Ills life was so. Jack the drawer was always interrupting it, 
bringing him a bottle from the “ Rose," or inviting him over to 
a bout there with Sir Plume and Mr. Diver: and Dick wiped 
his eyes, wdiich were whimpering over his papers, took down his 
lacccl hat, put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and chiU 

sister, T don't ndmire myself, but I’ve a spirit of contradiction in me I 
I don’t know I’m m love with myself, only to riv.il the men. 

“ L. CA. Ay, hut Mr. Campley will s*iin ground ev'n of that rival of 
his, your dear self. 

“A. //iT Oh, what have I done to you, that you should name that 
insoIeiiL intruder f A confident, opiiiionative fop. No, indeed, if I am, 
as a poetical lover of mine sighed and sung of both sexeii, 

' The public envy and the public care,* 

T shan't he so e.'isily catched—I thank him—I want hut to he sure I 
should heartily torment him by banishing him, and then consider 
wheiliiT he should depart this life or not. 

“ L. CA Indeed, sister, to be serious with you, this vanity in your 
humour does not at all become you. 

*‘L. Ha. Vanity! All the matter is, we gay^people arc more sincere 
than you wise folks; all your life’s an art —Speak your soul —Look 
you there — [^Ilattlitiff her to tAe fflass.'\ Are you not siruek with a 
secret pleasure when you view that bloom in your look, tliat liarniony 
in your shape, that promptitude in your mien ? 

CA. Well, simpleton, if I am at first so simple as to he a Mule 
taken with myself, I know it a fault, and take pains to correct it. 

“ L. Ha Pslmw ! Psh,-iw ! Talk this inusiy talc to old Mrs. Fii din- 
gal'', 'tis too soon for me to think at that rate. 

'* L. CA. They that think it too soon to understand themselves will 
ver> soon find it too late.—Hut tell me honestly, don't you like C imjilcy ? 

“ L. Ha. The fellow is not to he abhorred, if the forward thing did 
not think of getting me so easily.—Oh, I hate a heart I can’t break 
**'hen 1 please —What makes the value of dear china, hut that 'tis so 
orittle?—were it not for that, you might as well have stone mugs ni 
your closet."—TAtf Funeralt Oct. 2nd. 

“ We knew the obligations the stage^ had to his writings [Steele’s]; 
there being scarcely a comedian of meric in our whole company whom 
his Tatters had not made better by his recommendation of tnenL"— 
Cxidter, 
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drcn, told them a lie about pressing business, and went off to the 
*' Rose ” to the jolly fellows. 

While Mr. Addison was abroad, and after he came home in 
rather a dismal way to wait upon Providence in his shabby 
lodging in the Haymarket, young Captain Steele was cutting a 
much smarter figure than that of his classical friend of Cliarter- 
house Cloister and Maudlin Walk. Could not some painter 
give an interview between the gallant Captain of Lucas's, with 
his hat cocked, and his lace, and his face too. a tnfie tarnished 



with drink, and that poet, that philosopher, pale, proud, and 
poor, his friend and monitor of school-days, of all days ? How 
Dick must have bragged about his chances and bis hopes, and 
the fine company he kept, and the charms of the reigning toasts 
and popular actresses, and the number of bottles that he and 
my Lord and some other pretty fellows had cracked over-night 
at the "Devil," or the "Garter" I Cannot one fancy Joseph 
Addison’s calm smile and cold grey eyes following Dick for an 
instant, as he struts down the Mall to dine with the Guard at 
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Saint James’s, before lie turns, with his sober pace and Ihread- 
iKiri' suit, to walk back to his lodgings up tlie two pair of stairs ? 
Steele’s name was down for promotion, Dick always said him¬ 
self, ill the glorious, pious, and immortal Williani’s last table- 
book. Jonathan Swift's name had been written there by the 
name hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the author of the “Christian Ileio."' 
Continued to make no small figure about town by the use of his 
wits * He was appointed (Jazetteer: he wrote, in 1703, “The 
Tender Husband," his second play, in which there is some 
delightful farcic.il writing, and of which lie fondly owmed in 
after life, and when Addison was no more, that there were 
“ many applauded strokes" from Addison’s licloved hand.+ Is 
it not a pleasant partnership to remember? Can’t one fancy 
Steele full of spirits and youth, leaving his gay company to go to 
Addison's lodging, where Ins friend sits in the shabby sitting- 
room, quite serene, and cheerful, and poor? In 1704, Steele 
came on the town with another comedy, and behold it was so 
moral and religious, as poor Dick insisted,—so dull the town 
thought,—that the “Ljing Lover" was damned. 

Addison’s hour of success now came, ami he was able to help 
our friend the “Christian Hero" 111 such awa>, that, if thcie 
had been any chance of keeping that poor tipsy champion upon 
his legs, his fortune was safe, and his competence asLured. 
Steele procured the place of Commissioner of Stamps: he wrote 


• “There is not now in li’s sight that ercellcnt man, wliom Heaven 
made Ins friend and superior, to be at a certain place 111 pain for wh.it 
he should say or do. 1 will go on in hU further encouragement The 
best woman that ever man had Ciiiiiiot now lament and pine at his 
neglect of liinutelf.''—S ti^ele [of hiitibelf] ; 'Ihe Theaire Mo. u, 
Feb 7719-20. 

t The Funeral supplies an admirable stroke of humour,—one which 
Sydney Smith has used as an illustration of the faculty in liis Icc.iaes. 
riie undertaker is talking to his etaployis about their duty. 

Sable. Ha, you I—A little more upon the dismal [/brntifiq their 
couvtenances\ , this fellow has a good mortal luok,^—place him near tlie 
corpse: that wainscot-face must be o* top of the stairs; tliriC fellow% 
almost in a fright (that looks as if he were full of some straiii^c niiseryj 
at the end of the liall. So—But I’ll Ax you all myself. Twit's have no 
laughing now on any provocation. Look yonder—that hale, well- 
loolung puppy I You ungrateful scoundrel, did not 1 pity you, take 
you out of a great man’s service, and show you the pleasure .if receiving 
wages ? bJ/tl not I give you ten, then fifteen, aftd iwen^ iktUings eu 
week to be sorr9Vifult~—and the more I give yen / think the ghxader 
yen are/" 
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so richly, so gracefully often, so kindly always, with such a 
pleasant wit and easy frankness, with such a gush of good spirits 
and good humour, that his early papers may be compared to 
Addison’s own, and are to be read, by a male reader at least, 
with quite an equal pleasure.* 

“From my own Apartment : Nov i6. 

“ There are several persons who have many pleasures and entertain- 
ments in their possession which they do not enjoy; it is, therefore, a 
kind and good oflice to acquaint them with their own happiness, and 
turn their attention to sucli instances of their good fortune as they are apt 
to overlook. Persons in the married slate often want such a nioinlor , 
and pine away their days by looking upon the same condition in anguish 
and murinuriiig, which Ciamcs with it, lu the opinion of others, a compli¬ 
cation of .ill the pleasures of life, and i retreat from its inquietudes. 

“1 am led into this thought by a visit I made to an old friend who 
Wtas formerly my schoolfellow. He came to town last week, with his 
family, for the winter; and yesterday morning sent me word his wife 
e-spected me to dinner. 1 am, as it were, at noinc at that house, and 
every member of it knows me for tneir well-wisher I cannot, indeed, 
espress the pleasure it is to he nirt by the children will) so much joy 
as I am when I go thither. The bu^s and girls strue who shall come 
first, when they think it is 1 that am knocking at the door; and that 
child which loses the race to me runs back again to tell the father it 
is Air. BickerstalT. This day I was led in by a pretty girl that we all 
thought must have forgot me; for the family lias been out of town 
these two years. Her kiiowiiig me a^nin was i mighty subject with 
us, and took up our discourse at the first entrance ; .ofier which, they 
began to rally me upon a thousand little stories they heard in the 
country, about my marriage to one of my neighbours’ daughters: 
upon which, the gentleman, my friend, said, 'Nay; if Air UickerstalT 
marries a child of any of his old companions,^ I hope mine shall have 
the preference: there is Afrs. Al.iry is now sixteen, and would make 
him as fine a widow as the best of them. But I know him loo well. 
he IS so enamoured with the very memory of those who flourished in 
our youth, that he will not so much as look upon the modem beauties. 
1 remember, old gentleman, how often you went home in .a day to 
refresh your countenance and dress when Terammta reigned in your 


meal. Alter dinner his lady left the room, as did also ttie children 
As soon as we were alone, he *ook me by the hand: ' Well, my good 
friend,’ says he, '1 am heartily glad to see thee; 1 was afraid you 
would never have seen all the company that dined with you to-day 
again. Do not you tiiinlc the good woman of the house a little altered 
since you followed her from the playhouse to find out who she was 
for me?' 1 perceived a tear fall down his check as he spoke, which 
moved me not a little. But, to turn the discourse, 1 said, * She Ls not. 
indeed, that creature she was when she returned me the letter I carried 
from you, and told me, “ She hoped, as I was a gentleman, I would 
be employed no more to trouble her, who had never offended me; but 
would be CO much the gentleman’s friend as to dissuade him from a 
pursuit which lie could never succeed in." You may remember 1 
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After the Tatler in 1711, the famous Spcetaior made its 
appearance, and this was followed, at various intervals, by 
many periodicals under the same editor—the Guardian—\\iG 
Englishman —the Lover^ whose love was rather insipid—the 
Reader^ of whom the public saw no more after his second 

thfiiight her in earnest, and you were forced to employ your cousin 
Will, who made his sister get acquauited witli her for you. You cannot 
expect her to be for ever fifteen ’ ‘ Fifteen!’ replied my good friend. 

' Ah! you little understand—you, that have lived a bachelor—how 
great, now exquisite a pleasure there is in being really beloved I ^ It is 
impossible^ that the most beauteous face m n.iture should raise in me 
such pleasing ideas as when I look upon that excellent woman. That 
fading in her countenance is chieily caused by her watching with me 
m my fever.^ This was followed by a fit of sickness, which had like 
to have carried me off last winter. I tell you, sincerely, I have so 
many obligations to her that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, 
think of her present state of health. But, as to what you say of fifteen, 
she gives me every day pleasure beyond what I ever knew in the 
possession of her beauty when I was in the vigour of youth. Every 
moment of her life brings me fresh instances of her complacency to my 
inclinations, and her prudence in regard to my fortune. Her face is 
to me much' more beautiful than when 1 first saw it; there is no decay 
in any feature which I cannot trace from the very instant it was 
occasioned by sonie^ anxious concern for my welfare and interests. 
Thus, at the same time, methiiiks, the love 1 conceived towards her 
for what she was, is heightened by my gratitude for what she is. The 
love of a wife is as much above the idle passion commonly called by 
that name, as the loud laughter of bufiboiis is inferior to the elegant 
mirth of gentlemen. Oh I she is an inestimable jewel 1 In her examina¬ 
tion of her household affairs, she shows a certain fearfulness to find a 
fault, which makes her servants obey her like children; and the meanest 
we have has an ingenuous shame for an offence not always to be_ seen 
in children in other families. 1 speak freely to you^ my old friend; 
ever since her sickness, things that gave me the quickest joy before 
turn now to a certain anxiety. As the children phy in the next room, 

1 know the poor things by their steps, and am considering what they 
must do should they lose their mother in their tender years. The 
pleasure 1 used to take in telling my boy stones of battles, and asking 
iny girl questions about the disposal of her baby, and the gossirpmg 
of It, IS turned into inward reflection and melancholy.’ 

“ He would have gone on in this tender way, when the gou<^ lady 
ent'^red, .and, with an inexpressible sweetness in her countenaniic, told 
us, 'she had been searching her closet for something very good to 
treat such an old friend as I was.’ Her husband's eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the checrfiilness of her countenance; and I saw all his 
fc.irjt vanish in an instant. The observing something in onr look^ 
which showed we had been more Serious than ordinary, and seeing her 
husband receive her with great concern under a forced cheerfulness, 
immediately guessed at what we bad been talking of; and .applying 
herself to me, said, with a smile, * Mr _ Bickerstaii, do not believe a 
word of what he tells you ; 1 shall still live to have you for iny second, 
as I have often promised you, unless he takes more care of himself than 
he has done since his coming to town. You mu.st laiuw lie tells me. 
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appearance—the Theatrey under the pseudonym of Sir Jolm 
Kclgar, which Steele wrote while Governor of the Royal Com* 
pany of Comedians, to which post, and to that of Surveyor of 
the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and to the Commission 

that he finds London is a much more healthy place than the country; 
for he sees several of his old acquaintances and schoolfellows are here— 
young follows with fairy/nU-bottomed periwigs 1 could scarce keep 
him this morning from going out open-breasted.* My friend, wlio is 
always extremely delighted with lier agreeable humour, made her sit 
down with us. She did it with that easiness which is peculiar to women 
of sense; aud to keep up the good humour she had brought in with 
lier, turned her raillery upon me. 'Mr Ihckcrslaflf, you remember 
you followed me one night from the playhouse; suppose you should 
carry me thither to-morrow iiiji^ht, and Jerd me in the front box ’ lliis 
put us into a long held of discourse about the beauties who were the 
mothers to (he present, and shined in the boxes twenty years ago. 

I told her was glad she had transferred so many of hei charms, 
and I did not question but her eldest daughter was wiihiii half-a-year 
of being a toast.' 

"We were phasing ourselves with this fantastic.!.] preferment of the - 
young lady, when, on a sudden, w'c were alarmed with the noise of a 
drum, and iiiunediately entered my little godson to give me a point of 
war. His mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put him 
out of the room ; but I would not part with him so. 1 found upon con¬ 
versation with him, though he was a little noisy in his mirth, that the 
child had excellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning on 
the other side of eignt yt irs old 1 perceived hiui .i very great historian 
ill jEsop's Fables; but he frankly declared to me his mind, ' that he did 
not delight in that leaniingi because he did not believe they were true .' 
for whudi reason I found he had very much turned his studies, for about 
a twelvemonth past, into the lives of Dun licllianis of Greece, Guy of 
W.irwick, 'the Seven Champions,'and other historians of that .ige I 
could not but observe the satisfaction the father took ui the forwardness 
of lus son, aud that these diversions might turn to some profit 1 found 
the boy had made remarks which might be of service to him during the 
course of his whole life. He would tell you the misman.'igenient of 
lohii Hickerthrift, find fault with the passionate temper in Bcvis of 
Southampton, and loved Saint George for being the champion of 
England; and by this means had his thoughts insensibly moiikleil into 
the notions of discretion, virtue, and honour. 1 was extolling his 
accomplishments, when liis mother told me ' that the little girl wiio led 
me in this morning was, in her way, a belter scholar than he ' ' Betty,* 
s.iid she, 'deal, chiefly in f.unes and sprights; and sumclimeN m a 
winter night will terrify the maids with her accounts, uuiil they are 
afraid to go up to bed ' 

"I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in merry some¬ 
times m serious discourse, with thfy'particular pleasure, which givev the 
only true relish to all conversation, a sense tlmt every one of us liked 
each other. I went home, considering the difTereiit conditions of a 
married life and that of a liachelor; and 1 must confess it struck me 
with a secret concern, to reflect, that whenever I go off 1 shall leave no 
traces behind me In this pensive mood 1 return to my family; that is 
to s.!y, to my maid, my dog, my cat, who only can be the better or worse 
for what happens to me.”— The Tatter. 
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of the Peace for Middlesex, and to the honour of knighthood, 
Steele had been preferred soon after the accession of George 1 . ; 
whose caase honest Dick had nobly fought, through disgrace 
and danger, against the most formidable enemies, against 
traitors and bullies, against Bolingbroke and Swift in the last 
reign. With the arrival of the King, that splendid conspiracy 
broke up; and a golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, 
whose hand, alas, was too careless to grip it. 

Steele married twice, and outlived his places, his schemes, 
his wife, his income, his health, and almost everything but his 
kind heart. That ceased to trouble him in 1729, when he died, 
worn out and almost forgotten by his contemporaries, in Wales, 
where he had the remnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; all women 
especially arc bound to be grateful to Steele, as he was the first 
of our writers who really seemed to admire and respect them, 
Congreve the Great, who alludes to the low estimation in which 
women were held in Flh/abcth’s time, as a reason why the women 
of Shakspearc make so small a figure in the poet's dialogues, 
though he can himself pay splendid compliments to women, yet 
looks on them as mere instruments of gallantry, and destined, 
like the most consummate fortifications, to fall, after a certain 
time, before the arts and bravery of the besieger man. There 
is a letter of Swift’s entitled “ Advice to a very Young Married 
Lady,” which shows the Dean's opinion of the female society of 
his day, and that if he despised man he utterly scorned women 
too. No lady of our time could be treated by any man, were 
he ever so much a wit or Dean, in such a tone of insolent patron¬ 
age and vulgar protection. In this performance. Swift hardly 
takes pains to hide his opinion that a woman is a fool: tells her 
to read books, as if reading was a novel accomplishment: find 
informs her that " not one gentlcma I’s daughter in a thousand 
has been brought to read or understand her own natural tongue ” 
Addiion laughs at women equally; but, with the gentleness and 
politeness of his nature, smiles at them and watches them, as if 
they were harmless, half-witted, amusing, pretty creatures, only 
made to be men’s playthings. It was Steele who first began to 
pay a manly homage to their goodness and understanding, as 
well as to their tenderness and beauty.* In his comedies the 

* "As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the fair sex are 
happy in this particular, that with them the one is mucli more nearly 
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htTocs do not rant and rave about the divine beauties of 
* Crlonana or Statira, as the characters were made to do in the 
cliivalry romances and the high-ilown dramas just going out of 
vogue; but Steele admires women s virtue, acknowledges their 
sense, and adores their purity and beauty, with an ardotir and 
strength which should win the good-will of all women to their 
hearty and respectful champion. It is this ardour, this respect, 
this manliness, which makes his comedies so plnisant and their 
heroes such fine gentlemen. lie p.iid the finest compliment to 
a woman that perhaps ever was offered. Of one woman, whom 
Congreve had also admired and c« lebrated, Steele says, that "to 
have loved her was a liberal education," "How often," he 
says, dedicating a volume to his wife, "how often has your 
tenderness removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish 
from my afliicted heart! If theic arc such beings as guardian 
angels, tliey are thus employed, f cannot believe one of them 
to be more good in inclination, or more charniiiig in form, than 
niy wife." His breast seems to warm and his eyes to kindle 
when he meets with a good and beautiful woman, and it is with 
his heart as well ns with ins hat that he salutes her. About 
children, and all that relates to Jionie, he is not less tender, and 
more tlian once speaks in apology of what he calls his softness. 
He would ha\e been nothing without that delightful w'cakness. 
It IS that which gives Ins works their worth and his style its 
charm. It, like his life, is full of faults and careless blunders; 
and redeemed, like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We possess of ptior Steele's w ild and chequered life some of 
the must curious memoranda tliat ever were left of a in.an’s 
biography.* Most men's letters, from Cicero down to Walpole, 

related to the other than in men. The love of a woman is inseparable 
from some esteem of her; and as she is naturally the object of aOection, 
tlic woman who lias your esteem has also some degree of your love. A 
man that dotes m a woman 'or her beauty, will whisper his friend, 

' Tliat creature has a great deal of wit when you arc well acquainted 
with her.’ And if you examine the bottom of your esteem for a woman, 
you will find you have a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody 
else. As to us men, I design to pass most of my time with the facetious 
Harry IlickcrstafT; but William DickerstafT, the most prudent man of 
our family, shall be niy executor .”—Tatierf No. 206. 

* The Correspondence of^ Steele passed after his death into the 
pO'^ .‘ssion of his daughter Elizabeth, by his second wife, Miss Scurlock, 
of Carmarthenshire She married the Hon. John, sifterwards third 
Lord Trevor. At her death, part of the letters rassed to Mr. 'I'homas, 
a gtandson of a natural daughter cd Steele’s; and part to Lady Trevur’a 

G2 
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or down to the gr^at men of our own time, if you will, are 
doctored compositions, and written with an eye suspicious 
towards posterity. That dedication of Steele's to his wife is an 

next of kin, Mr. Scurlock. Tliey were published by the learned Nichols 
—from whose later edition of them, in 1609, our specimens are quoted. 

Here we have him, 111 his courtship—which was not a very long one 

“ To Mrs. Scurlock. 

'‘Aufr. 30, 1707. 

** Madam, —I heg pardon that my paper is not finer, but 1 am forced 
to write from a coffee-house, where 1 am attending .ibout business. 
There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all_ around me, talking of money; 
while all my ambition, all my we.ilth, is love ! Love which animates 
niy heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges my soul, and affects every 
action of my life. It is 10 my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and actions; it is the iiaiiirnl 
effect of that generous pnssiou to create in the admirer iiiomc similitude 
of the object admired. Thus, my dear, am 1 everyday to improve from 
so sweet a companion. _ Louie up, my fair one, to that Heaven which 
made thee such ; and join with me to implore its influence on our tender 
innocent hours and beseech the Author of love to bless the rites He has 
ordained^and mingle with our happiness a just sense of our transient 
condition, and a resignation to His will, which only can regulate our 
minds to a steady endeavour to please linn and each other 

“ 1 am for ever your faithful scrv.int, 

‘*Rujr. Stfele.” 

Some few hours afterwards, apparently. Mistress Scurlock received 
the next one—obviously written later 111 the day !— 

Saturday nii^ht {^Aut; 30, 7707). 

“Dear lovely Mks. Scuklocic,—I have been m veiygood com- 

E any, where your health, under the character of the •ivoman I Itmed beU, 
as been oflen drunk ; so that I may say that 1 am dead drunk for your 
sake, which is more than / die/oryou. “ Rich. Steele." 

To Mrs. Scurlock. 

“ Sefit. 1, 1707. 

“Madam,—I t is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, .and yet 
attend business As for me, all who sneak to me find me out, and 1 
must lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

“ A gentleman asked me this morning, 'What news from Lis.jon?' 
and I answered, ‘She is exquisitely handsome.' Another desi.r 1 to 
know ' when 1 had last been at Hampton Court ?' I replied,' It will he 
on Tuesday come sc’nmght.' Fr'ylhee allow me at least to ki-s your 
hand before that day, tliat my mind may be 111 some compo<- urc. O 
Lovel 

“‘A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who could live, to live without thee?* 

“ Mbthinks I could write a volume to you; but all the language on 
earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested 
passion, " I am ever youii, 

'* Rich- Steele.” 

Two d-ays after this, he is found expounding his cin'umst.'inces and 
prospects to the young lady's mamma. He dates from ' Lord Sunder- 
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artificial performance, possibly; at least, it is written with that 
degree of artifice which an orator uses m arranging a statement 
for the House, or a poet employs in preparing a sentiment in 

land’soflTice, Whitehall;" and states his clear income at ^1025 per 
annum. " 1 promise myself," s.iys he, “ tlie plua<>ure of an industrious 
and virtuous life, m studying to clu things agreeable to you," 

They were marned, according to the most probable conjcLturcs, about 
the 7th Sept. There arc traces of a tlflf about the middle of the next 
month; she being prudish and fidgety, as he was impassioned and 
reckless* General pragress, however, may be seen from the folluwing 
notes. The house in Bury Street, 8.11111 James's," was now t.iken. 

To Mrs 

*^Oet. 16, 3707. 

“ Deari'ST Bfinc on Earth.— P.irdon rne if you do not see me till 
eleven o’f'Iock, having met a sciiorilfc How from India, by whom I am 
to be nifonned on things this iiiglit which expressly concern your 
obedient husband, **Krcii. SraELE," 

“ T0 Mts. Sltc^e. 

o'clock, Fountaitt Tavern : 

“ OcL 2", 1707. 

“My Dear,— T beg of you not to be uneasy; for I nave done a 
great deal uf business to-day very successfully, and wait an hour or 
two about my Case tie." 

‘‘ Dec. 22, 1707. 

“My pear, dfar W’iff, —I write to let you know I do not come 
home to dinner, being oblmud to attend some business abro.id, of which 
1 shall give you an accomii (when 1 sec you in the evening), as becomes 
your dutiful and obedient husbanil " 


“Devil Tavern, Tkiuple Bar : 

“/<*«. 3, 1707-8. 

“Dear Prue, —I have partly surceeded in my business to-day, and 
inclose two guineas as earnest of more. Dear Prue, 1 cannot conic 
home to dinner. 1 languish for your welfare, .md will never be a 
moment careless more. “Your faithful husband,” £Lc. 

“/«« 14, 1707-8, 

“ Dear Wiff,— Mr. Edgecombe, Ned Ask, and Mr. Lumley have 
desired me to sit an hour with them at the ' George,' in I’.'iil Mall, for 
which I desire your patience till twelve o’clock, and tliat you will go 
to bed," &c. 

Gray’s Inn : Ftfi 3, 1708. 

^**Dear Priti^—I f the man who has my shocni.ikcr's bill calls, let 
him be answered that I shall call on him as 1 come home 1 stay Iiere 
in order to get Jonson to discount a bill for me.^and shall dine with him 
for that end. He is expected at home every minute. 

“Your most humble, obedient servant," &c. 

**Tennis-Court Coffee-housi' : May 5, 1708. 

“Dear Wife, —I hope I liave done this dtiy wh'it will be pleasing 
to you ; in the meantime shall he this night at a baker's, one Leg, over 
against the * Devil Tavern,’ at Charing Cross. 1 shall be »le to 
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verse or for the stag^c. Hut there arc some four hundred letters 
of Dick Steele's to his wife, which that thrifty woman preserved 
accurately, and which could have been wntten but for her and 
her alone. They contain details of the business, pleasures, 
quarrels, reconciliations of the pair; they have all the gcniiiifcness 
of convcrisation ; they are ns artless as a child's prattle, and as 
confidential as a curtain-lccturc. Some arc written from the print¬ 
ing-office, where he is waiting for the proof-sheets of his Gazette, 
or his Tatler; some are written from the tavern, whence he 
promises to come to his wife “ within a pint of wine,” and where 
lie has given a rendezvous to a friend or a money-lender: some 
are composed in a high state of vinops excitement, when his 
head is fiiistered with burgundy, and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for his darling Pruc: some arc under the 
influence of the dismal headache and repentance next morning: 
some, alas, arc from the lock-up house where the lawyers have 
impounded him, and where he is waiting for bail. You trace 
many years of the poor fellow's career in these letters. In 
September 1707, from which day she la’gan to save the letters, 
he married the beautiful Mistress Sciirlock. You have his 
passionate protestations to the lady ; Ins respectful proposals to 
her mamma; his private prayer to Heaven when the union so 
ardently desired was completed; his fond prcfos^sions of con¬ 
trition and promises of amendment, when, immediately after his 

confront the Took who wish me uneasy, and shall have ihe satisfaction 
to see thee cheerful and at ease. 

“ If the printer's boy be at home, send him hither; and let Mrs. 
Todd send by the boy my nif;ht-gown, slippers, and clean linen. Ycu 
shall hear from me early in the morning,” &c. 

Do7cn<i of similar letters follow, with occasional ciiineas, little parcels 
often, or \valnut!>, ^c. In 1709 the 'latter made Us appearance. The 
following curious note d.ites April 7th, 1710:— 

I enclose to you, [‘DearPrue’] a receipt for the saucepan and 
spjon, and a note of of Lewis’s, which will make up th( ^50 I 
promised for your ensuing occasion 

“ 1 know no liappiiiess in this life In any degree corapamMe to tho 
pleasure I have 111 your person and society. I only beg of v 'll! to add 
to your other charms a fearfiilness to sec a man that loves you in pain 
and uneasiness, to make me as happy as it is possible to be in this life. 
RisinT a little in a morning, and being disposed to a cheerfulness . . . 
would not be amiss." 

In another, he is found excusing his coming home, being "invited to 
rapper to Mr. Doyle's." "Dear Prue,” he says on this occasion, *'do 
not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous." 
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marriage, there began to be just cause for the one and need for 
the other. 

Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their marriage, 
“ the third door from Germain Street, left hand of Derry Street,” 
and the next year he presented his wife with a country house at 
Hampton. It appears she had a chariot and pair, and some¬ 
times four horses: he himself enjoyed a little horse for his own 
riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barber fifty pounds a 
year, and always went abroad in a laced coat and a large black 
buckled periwig, that niust have cost somebody fifty guineas. 
He wm. rather a well-to-do gentleman, Captain Sieele, with the 
proceeds of his estates m Darbadoos (left to him by his first wife), 
his income as a writer of the Gautte, and his office of gentleman 
waiter to His Royal Highness Prince Geoige. His second wife 
brought him a fortune too. Put it is melancholy to relate, that 
with these houses and chariots and hoiscs aad income, the 
Captain was constantly m want of money, for which Ins beloved 
bride was asking as constantly. In the course of a few pages 
wo begin to find the shoemaker calling for money, and some 
directions from the Captain, who has not thirty pounds to spare 
He sends his wife, "the Ix'autifullest object in the world," as he 
calls her, and evidently in reply to applications of her own, which 
have gone the way of all waste jiaper, .ind lighted Dick’s pipes, 
which were smoked a hundred and forty years ago—he sends 
his wife now a guinea, then a half-guinea, then a couple of 
guineas, then half a pound of tea ; and again no money and no 
tea at all, but a promise that his darling True sliall have some in 
n day or two; or a reciucst, perhaps, that she will send over his 
night-gown and shaving-plate to the temporary lodging where 
the nomadic Captain is lying, hidden from tlie bailiffs. Oh! 
that a Christian hero and late Captain in Imcas’s should lie 
afraid of a dirty sheriff's officer I That the pink and pi ide of 
chivalry should turn pale before a writ! It stands to record in 
poor Dick’s own handwriting—the queer collection is preserved 
at the British Miistmm to this present day—that the rent of the 
nuptial house in Jermyn Street, sacred to unutterable tenderness 
and Pnie, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid until 
after the landlord had put in an execution on Captain Steele’s 
furniture. Addison sold the house and furniture at flampton, 
and, after deducting the sum which his incorrigible friend was 
indebted to him, handed over the residue of the proceeds of the 
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sale to poor Dick, who wasn’t in the least angry at Addison's 
summary proceeding, and I dare say was very glad of any sale 
or execution, the result of which was to give him a little ready 
money. Having a small house in Jcniiyn Street for which he 
couldn't pay, and a country house at Hampton on wlu'ch he 
bad borrowed money, nothing must content C.iptain Dick but 
the taking, in 1712, a much finer, larger, and grander house in 
Bloomsbury Square: where his unhappy landlord got no better 
satisfaction than his friend in Saint James’s, and where it is 
recorded that Dick giving a grand entertainment, had a half- 
dozen queer-looking fellows in livery to wait upon his noble 
guests, and confessed that his servants w'crc bailiffs to a man. 
"I fared like a distressed prince," the kindly prodigal writes, 
generously coniphnicnting Addison fur his assistance in the 
Tatter ,—■" I fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a power¬ 
ful noighlxiur to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary; w'hen 
I had once called him in, I could not subsist without depen¬ 
dence on him." Poor needy Prince of Piloomsbnry 1 think of 
him in his palace with his allies from Chancery Lane ominously 
guarding him. 

All sorts of stories arc told indicative of his recklessness and 
Ins good-humour. One narrated by Doctor Hoadly is exceed¬ 
ingly characteristic; it show's the life of llie lime; and our poor 
friend very weak, but very kind both in and out of his cups. 

"My father," sajrs Doctor John Hoadly, the Bishop’s son, 
"when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, present at one of 
the Whig meetings, held at the ' '1 rumpet,' m bhirc f.,anc, when 
Sir Richard, in hus zeal, rather exposed liiinsclf, having the doul’lc 
duty of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the immortal 
memory of King William, it being the 4th November, as to drink 
hi.s friend Addison up to conversation pitch, wliosc phlcematic 
Lonstitulion was hardly warmed for society by that lime- Steele 
was not fit for it. Two remarkable ciicumstances hajipencd. 
John Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, was in the hou:aC; and 
Joliri, pretty mellow, look it into his head to come into the 
company on his knees, with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink 
off to the immottal memory, and to return in the s.unc manner. 
Stet’**, sitting next my father, whispered him—/?<> lau^K It is 
humanity to laugh. Sir Richard, in the evening, being too much 
in the same condition, w'as put into a chair, and sent home. 
Nothing would seivc him but being carried to the Bishop of 
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Bnnifor’s, late as it was. However, the chairmen carried him 
home, and got him upst.iir<i, when his great complaisance would 
Avait on them downstairs, which he did, and then w.is got 
quietly to bed."* 

There is another amusing stoiy w'hicli, I believe, that renowned 
collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, or liis successors, have incorporated 
into their W'ork. Sir Richard Steele, at a time when he was 
much occupied with theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty 
private theatre, and before it was opened to his friends and 
guests, was anxious to try whether the hall was well adapted for 
hearin*; Accordingly ho placed himself in the most remote 
part of the gallery, ami begged the laiiieiitei who had built the 
house I 0 speak up from the stagfx The m in .it first said that 
he was unaccustomed to piililic 'peaking, and did not know W’hat 
to sai to his honour; but the good-natured knight called out to 
him to say xvhatevcr was uppermost: and, after a moment, the 
carpenter began, in a voice peifcclly audible: “Sir Richard 
Steele ' ” he said, “for three uionlhs past me and my men has 
been a working in this theatre, and we've never seen the colour 
of jour honour’s money: we will be very much obliged if you’ll 
pay It directly, for until you do we won't drive in another nail." 
Sir Rich.ard said that his fiieiuJ’s elocution ivas jierfeet, but that 
lie didn’t like his subject murh. 

The great charm of Steele's writing is its natiir.iliicss. lie 
wrote so quickly and carelessly that lie was forctd to make the 
reader Ins confidant, and had not the time to <lecei\e him. He 
h.id a small share of book-le.'irmng, Imt a \ast acquaintance 
with the world. He had known men and taverns. 1 le had lived 
xvitli gownsmen, with troopers, with gentlemen ushers of the 
Court, with men and women of fashion ; with authors and wits, 
With the inmates of the spiingmg-hou'-es, and with the frequenters 
of all the clubs and coffi'e-hou'cs iii the town. He was liked m 
all company bf’cause he liked it, and you like to see his enjoy¬ 
ment as you like to sec the glee of a bovful of children .at the 
pantomime. lie was not of those lonely ones ol the earth whose 
greatness obliged them to be solitary: on the contrary, he 
admired, I think, more than any man who ever wrote ; and full 

* Of tills f.iinous Bishop, Slecle w'role,— 

“ Virtue widi so much ease on Bangor sits. 

All faults he pardons, though he none commits ” 
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of hcnrty applause and sympathy, wins upon you by calling^ you 
to share his delight and good-humour, flis laugh rings through 
the w liole house, lie must have been invalu.'iblc at a tragedy, 
and have cried as much as the most tender young lady in the 
boxes. He has a relish for beauty and goodness w herever he 
meets it. He admired Shakspeare aflectionalely, and more than 
any man of his time : and according to his generous expansive 
nature, called upon all liis company to like what he liked him¬ 
self. He did not damn with faint praise ■ he w'.is in the world 
and of It, and his enjoyment of life presents the strangest con¬ 
trast to Swift’s savage indignation and Addison's lonely serenity.* 

* Here we have some of his later letters :— 

To Lady i^teele. 

"Hampton Court : March i6, 1716-17. 

“Dear Pruf,—I f you have wmten anyihiiig to me which 1 slioiild 
have received last niv;ht, 1 your pardon tliat T_ c.innot answer till 
the next post . . . Your sou at the present writing is miglily well 
employed 111 tumbling on the floor of the room and sweeping the s.i.nd 
with .1 fciTlIier Hu grows .a most dchglitful child, and very full of play 
and spirit. He is .ilso a verygrc.it scholar, he can rend Ins primer, 
and I have brought down my Virgil He m.ikcs niONt shrewd rem.irks 
about the pictuies. Wcare very intimfitc friends and playfellows. He 
liegins to bi* very r.iggcd , and 1 hoiie I shall be p.irdoiH*d if 1 (.quip him 
witli new clothes and frocks, or what Mis. Kvansaiul I shall think for 
his service.” 

" To Lady Steele. 

[Und.Tted.] 

" You tell me you want a little flattery from me I assure you I know 
no one who deserves so much coiiinienuatiuii as yourself, and to whom 
s.Tying tlic best things would be so little like flattery. 'I'he thing sputiks 
fur Itself, considenng you .is a very handsome woman that loves 
retirement—one who dors not want wit, and yet is extremely sincere ; 
and so I could go through all the vices which .Tttend the good qii dines 
of otlier pLopIc, of which you are exempt Hut, indeed, thoiigli >on 
have every perfection, you have an extravagant fault, which 'diro>t 
frustrates the good in you to me i and tli.it is, that j'Oii do not bn ‘ to 
dress, to appear, to slutie out, even at my request, and to mak^ me 
proud of you, or rather to indulge the pride I have that you .irc mine . . • 
"Your most affectionate obsequious husband, 

“RlCIlARnSlF IE, 

*' A quarter of Molly's schooling is paid. The children arc pafectly 
well.” 

" To Lady Steele. 

Afatch 26,3717. 

'• Mv pearest Pruk,—I have received yours, wherein yon give me 
the sensible affliction of telling me enow of the conpnual pain i'l your 
head. . . . When I lay in your place, and on your pillow,^ 1 assure voii 
1 fell into tears last night, to think that uiy cliarining bitle insolent 
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Permit me to read to you a passage from each writer, curiously 
indicative of his peculiar humour the subject is the same, and 
the mood the very gravest. We have said that upon all the 
actions of man, the most trifling and the most solemn, the 
humourist takes upon himself to comment All readers of our 
old masters know the terrible lines of Swift, in wlucli be limts 
nt his philosophy and dcscrilies the enil of mankind — 

Amared, confused, its fate unknown, 

'1 he world stacid ticniblinj' at Jo\i.'s throne ; 

While cat'll pale smtier hiiui; his liead, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and s.iid ; 

* OfTendmi’ i.ice of human I iiid, 

Itv iKUiirc, rt.'ason, Icannii^, liliiid ; 

You who throiifili frailtv Mt]»)ed n'tidr, 

And you who never err il ihiongh pinlc: 

You ulio 'n difTcrcnt were shaiiiiuVIi 
Anil come to ',ce each oilier damn'd , 

(So some folk told you, hut they knew 
No more of Jove's designs ih.iii you,) 

The world's mad business now is o'er, 

AjuI 1 resent your fieiks no more; 

I to such bloi klicads slI iiiy wii, 

1 damn such fools—go, go, you're bit' ’" 

Arldison speaking 011 the viTv s.ime thi-nie, but with how 
diflerent a voice, says, in hi'' famous injKi on Weslimiisier 
Abbey {J^pctiaior, No j6) . - - 

"For my own pnil, Ihoiujli 1 am always serious, 1 do not 
know wh.it it is to Ix' Miclancholy, ami can therefoie take a view 
of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure 
as in her most gay .iiul delightiul ones When 1 look uptiii the* 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy tin’s wilbin me , when 
1 road the epitaphs of the beautiful, eveiy inordinate di sire giM*s 
out, when I meet with the grief of parents on .1 tombstone, niy 
heart melts with compassion , when 1 see the tomV) of the jiarenis 

might be then awake and m pain; and look it to be a sin to c,o to 
jileep 

“ For this tender passion tow.vds you, I must be contented that your 
Pmeshtp will condetoieiid to call yourself my well-wislicr . 

At the time when the above later letters wcie written, I.ady Steele 
was ill Wales, looking after her estate llicic. hicch, alioiit this tmn*, 
Was much occupied with a project for conveying fish alive, by winch, 
as he constantly assures his wife, he firmly believed he should make Ins 
fortune. It did not sneered, however. 

loidy Steele died in December of the succeeding year. She lies 
bui ltd III Westminster Abbey _ , 

' Lord Clu-sierfield sends these verses to Voltaire in a characteristic 
letter. 
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themselves, 1 consider the vanity of grieving for those ^vc must 
cjuickly follow." 

(I have owned that I do not think Addison’s heart melted very 
much, or that he indulged very inordinately in the "vanity of 
grieving.’’) 

" When," he goes on, "when T see kings lying by those who 
deposed them: when 1 consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes—I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. And, when 1 
read the several dates on the tombs of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us bo contempox'anes, and make our appearance 
together." 

0:r third humourist comer to speak on the same subject. 
You \\ ill have observed in the previous extracts the chaiactcnstic 
humour of each writer—the subject and the contrast—the fact of 
Death, and the play of individual thought by which each com¬ 
ment's on it, and now hear the third wntci—death, sorrow, and 
the grave, being for the moment .ilso hi-s tlieme. 

"The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,” Steele says in the 
Taihr, "was upon the death of my father, at which tihie 1 was 
not quite five years of age : but was rather amazed at what all 
the house meant, than jiossessiYl of a real understanding why 
nobody would play with us. I remember I went into tlie room 
wlicre Ins body lay, and my mother sate svceping alone by it. 
I liad my Ixiitlcdore in my hand, and fell a beating the coffin 
and calling papa, for, I know not how, 1 had some idea that 
he was locked up there. My mother caught me in hei arms, 
and, transported Jicyond all patience of the silent grief she was 
before m, she .ilmost smothered me m her embraces, and told 
me m a flood of tears, ' I’apa could not hear me, and would 
play with me no more* for they were going to put him under 
ground, w'hcnce he would never come to us again.’ She was a 
very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a dignity 
in her grief, amidst all the W'lldness of her tr.insport, w'liich me- 
thought struck me with an instinct of sorrow tint, before I was 
sensible what it was to grieve, seized iny \cry soul, and has 
made pity the weakness of my heait ever since." 

Can there be three more characteristic moods of minds atd 
men? " Fools, do you know anything of this mystery? ’’ says 
Sw'ifl, stantp'ng on a grave, and carrying his scorn for mankind 
actually beyond it. "Miserable purblind wretches, how dare 
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you to pretend to comprehend the Inscrutable, and how can 
your dim eyes pierce the unfathomable depths of yonder bound¬ 
less heaven ? " Addison, in a much kinder language and gentler 
voicv, utters much the same sentiment; and sjx^ks of the rivalry 
of wits, and the contests of holy men, with the same sceptic 
placidity. "Look what a little vain dust we are," he says, 
smiling over the tombstones; and catching, as is his w'ont, quite 
a divine effulgence as he looks heavenward, ho speaks, in W'ords 
of inspiration almost, of " the Great Day, when we shall all of 
us lx* conteinponinos, and make our appcaninco together." 

The third, whoso theme is Death, too, .ind who will speak his 
word of moral as Heaven teaches him, leads you up to his f.ither’s 
cofliii, and shows you his beautiful mother weeping, and himself 
an unconscious little boy wondering at lur side. Ills ow'n 
natural tears flow as ho takes >our hand and confidingly asks 
your sympathy. "Sec how good and innocent and beautiful 
women are," he s lys; ‘ ‘ how tender little chiklren ' Let us love 
these and one another, brother—Goil knows we have need of 
love and pardon." So it is each looks with bis own eyes, speaks 
with his own voice, and prays his ow n pra}ci. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in tli.it charm¬ 
ing scene of Love and Grief anil Death, wlio can refuse it? 
One yields to it as to the fiank advance of a child, or to tlic 
appeal of a woman. A man seldom moic manly than when 
he IS what you call unmanned—the source of his emotion is 
championship, pity, and courage; the iiislmctive desire to 
cherish those who me innocent and unhappy, and defend those 
who are tender and w'cak. If Steele is not our friend he is 
nothing. He is by no means the most brilliant of wits nor the 
dccjicst of thinkers but he is our friend wc lo\e him, as 
children love with an A, because he is amiable Who likes a 
man best because he is the cleverest or the wisest of mankind , 
or a woman bc'cause .''he is the most virtuous, oi talks French or 
plays the piano Ixittci than the rest of her sex? I own to liking 
Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, much better 
than much better men and much Ix'tter aiilliors. 

'fho misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part of the 
company here present must t.ikc his amiability upon hearsay, 
and certainly can't m.akc his intimate acquaintance. Not that 
Steele was worse than his lime; on the contrary, a far betler, 
truer, and higher-hearted man than most who lived in it. But 
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things were done in that society, and names \\cre named, which 
would make you shudder now. What would be the .sensation 
of a polite youth of the prescMit day, if at a hall he saw the young 
object of his affections taking a bov out of her pocket and a 
pinch of snuff: or if at dinner, by the charmer’s side, she 
deliberately put her knife into her mouth? If she cut her 
mother's throat with it, m-irnma would scarcely lx; more shocked. 
1 allude to these pecuharitu'S of bygone times as an excuse for 
my favourite Steele, who was not worse, and often much more 
delicate than his neighbours. 

There exists .x curious document dcscripti\c of the manners of 
the last age, which dcsciibes most minutely the amusements and 
occupations ot persons of fashion in London at the time of 
which \vc arc speaking, the time of Swift, and Addison, and 
Steele. 

When Lord Spaikish, Tom Neverout, and Colonel Alwit, the 
immorul personages of Swift's polite conversation, came to 
breakfast with niy Lady Smart, at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
Jiiy Lonl Smart was absent at the IcviJe. 11 is Lordship was at 
home to dinner at three o’clock to receive his guests; and we 
may sit down to this meal, like the Barmecide's, and .see the fops 
of the last century Ixfore us. Seven of them sat down at dinner, 
and were j'omcd by a country baronet who told them they kept 
Court hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner with 
a sirloin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and a tongue, kly 
Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my I«ady Answerall helped the 
fish, and tlie g.illant Colonel cut the shoulder of veal. All made 
a considerable inroad on the sirloin and the shoulder of \cal, 
with the exception of Sir John, who had no appetite, having 
already partaken of a beefsteak and two mugs of ale, besides a 
tankard of March beer, as soon as he got out of bed. They 
drank claret, winch the master of the house said should always 
be drunk after fish , and my Lord Smart particulaily recommended 
some excellent cider to my Lord Sparkish, winch occasioned 
some brilliant remarks from that nobleman. When the host 
called for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, and 
said, " Tom Neverout, my service to you." 

After the first course came almond-pudding, fritters, which the 
Colonel took with his hands out of the dish, in order to help the 
brilliant Miss Notable; chickens, black puddings, and soup; 
and I^dy Smart, the elegant ini&tress of the mansion, fin'Miig a 
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skewer in a dish, placed it m her plate with directions that it 
should be carried down to the cook and dressed for the cook’s 
own dinner. Wine and small beer were drunk during the 
second course; and when the Colonel called for beer, he called 
the butler Friend, and asked whether the beer was good. 
Various jocular remarks passed from the gentlefolk to the ser¬ 
vants ; at breakfast several persons had a word and a joke for 
Mrs. Betty, my Lady's maid, who warmed the cream and had 
charge of the canister (the tea cost thirty shillings a pound m 
those d.i>s) When my Lady Sparkish sent her footman out to 
my Lady Match to come at six o'clock and play at quadiille, 
her Ladyship warned the man to follow his nose, and if he felt 
by the way not to slay to get up again. And when the genllc- 
nien n=ikcd the hall porter if his Lady was at homo, that func¬ 
tionary replied, with manly waggishness, “She was at homo just 
now', but she’s not gone out yit.” 

After the puddings, sweet and black, tho, fritters and soup, 
came the third course, of which the ihicf dish was a hut venison 
pasty, which was put before Lord Smart, and carved by that 
nobleinaii. Besides the pasty, there was a hare, a r.ibbit, some 
pigeons, partridges, a goose, ,iiid a ham. I^eer and wine were 
•'f^reely imbibed during this course, the gentlemen always pledging 
somebody with every glass which they drank ; and by this time 
the conversation between Tom Neverout and Miss Notable had 
grown so brisk and li\e1y, that the Derbyshire baronet began to 
think the young gontlow'oman was Tom’s sweetheart; on winch 
Miss remarked, that she loved 'J’om “ like pic." After the goose, 
some of the gentlewomen took a dram of brandy, “which was 
very good for the wholesomes," Sir John said : and now having 
had a tolcr.alily substantini dinner, honest Lord Smart b.ide the 
butler bring up the great tankard full of October to Sir John, 
The great tankard was passed from hand to hand and nioutli to 
mouth, but when pressed by the noble host upon the gallant 
Tom Neverout, he said, “ No, faith, my Lord ; T like your wine, 
and won't put a churl upon a gentleman. Your honour’s claret 
is good enough for roe.’’ And so, the dinner over, the host said, 
“ Hang saving, bring us up a ha'porth of cheese." 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of burgundy was 
set down, of which the ladies were invited to partake before they 
went to their tea. When they withdrew, the gentlemen pro¬ 
mised to join them in an hour; fresli bottles were brought: the 
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" dead men,” meaning the empty bottles, removed ; and " D’you 
hear, John! bring clean glasses," my Lord Smart said. On 
which the gallant Colonel Alwit said, " I'll keep my glass; fur 
wine IS the best liquor to wash glasses in." 

After an hour the gentlemen joined the ladies, and then they 
all sat and played quadrille until three o'clock in the morning, 
when the choirs and the flambeaux came, and this noble 
company went to bed. 

Such were manners six or seven score years ago. I draw no 
inference from this queer picture—let oil moralists here present 



deduce their own. Fancy the moral condition of that society in 
which a 1 idy of fashion joked with a footman, and carved a sir¬ 
loin, and provided besides a great shoulder of veal, a goose, 
hare, rabVut, chickens, partridges, black puddings, and a ham 
for a dinner for eight Christians. What—what could have been 
the condition of that polite world in which people openly f.te 
goose after almond-pudding, and took their soup in the middle 
of dinner? Fancy a Colonel in the Guards putting his hand 
into a dish of beignets d'ahricot and helping his neighbour, a 
young lady du monde / Fancy a noble lord calling out to the 
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servantSt before the ladies at his table, "Hang expense, bring 
us a ha’porth of cheese!" Such ^\e^e iho ladies of Saint 
James’s—such were the frequenters of "WTiitc's Chocolate- 
House," when Swift used to visit it, and Steele descnlx'd it as 
the centre of pleasure, gallantry, and entertaiiiincnt, a hundred 
and forty years ago I 

Dennis, who ran amuck at the liteiary society of his day, falls 
foul of poor Steele, and thus depicts him .— 

"Sir John Kdgar, of the county of-in Ireland, is of a 

middle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a shape like tlic 
picture of somebody over a faimer’s chimney—a shoit chin, a 
short nose, a short forehead, a broad flat face, and a dusky 
countenance. Yet with such a face and such a sliapc, he tlis- 
covered at sixty that he took himself for a beauty, and apiDcan’il 
to be more mortified at being told that he was ugly, tlian he 
was by any reflection made upon his honour or understanding. 

"He lb a gentleman born, witness himself, of very honour¬ 
able family; ceitamly of a very ancient one, for his ancestors 
flourished in Tipperary long before the English ever set foot 
in Ireland. lie has testimony of this more authentic than the 
Heralds' Office, or any liunian testimony. Kortiod h.is marked 
him more abundantly than he did Cain, and stamped his native 
country on his face, his understanding, his writings, his actions, 
his passions, and, abo\e all, his vanity. Ihe Hilicrnian brogue 
is still upon all these, though long habit and length of days 
have worn it off his tongue." 


* Steele replied to Dennis in an “ Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, 
called the Character of Sir John Edgar.” What Steele had to say 
against the cross-grained old Critic discovers a gieat deal of humour.— 
“Thou never didst let the sun into thy garret, for fear he should 
hi ing a bailiff along with him. ... 

“ Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly vinegar face, that if you 
had any commanil you would be obeyed out of fe.ir, from your ill-nalure 
pictured there . not from any other motive. Your height is about some 
flve feet live inches. You see 1 can give your exact measure as well as 
if I liad taken your diineiision with a good cudgel, which I promise you 
to do as soon as ev’er I liav*. the good fortune to meet you . . . 

“Your doughty pauncli stands before you like a firkin of butter, and 
your duck legs seem to be cast for carrying burdens, 

“Thy works are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself; and 
while they hark at men of sense, call him fool and knave that wrote 
them. Thou hast a great antijiathy to tliy own species, and hatest the 
sight of a fool but in thy glass.” 

Steele had been kind to Dennis, and once got arrested on account of a 
pecuniary service which he did him. SVhen John heard of the fut— 
" 'Sdeath! " cries John; “ why did not he keep out of the way as I did ? ” 
The “Answer" concludes by mentioning that Cibber had offered Ten 
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AUhough this portrait is the work of a man who was neither 
the fncnd of Steele nor of any other man alive, yet there is a 
dr(‘aclful resemblance to the original in the savage and exagger¬ 
ated traits of the caricature, and everybody who knows him 
must recognise Dick Steele. Dick set about almost all the 
undertakings of his life with inadequate means, and, as he took 
and furnished a house with the most generous intentions towards 
his friends, the most tender gallantry towards his wife, and with 
this only drawback, that he hail not wherewithal to pay the rent 
when quarter-day came,—so, in his life he proposed to himself 
the most magnificent schemes of virtue, forbearance, public and 
private good, and the advancement of his own and the national 
religion ; but when he had to pay for these articles—so difficult to 
purchase and so costly to maintain—poor Dick’s money was not 
/orthcommg and when Virtue called w'ith her little bill, Dick 
made a shuffling excuse that he could not see her that morning, 
having a headache from being tipsy over-night; or when stern 
Duty rapped at the door with his account, Dick was absent and 
not ready to pay. } Ic was shirking at the tavern ; or had some 
particular business (of somebody’s else) at the ordinary; or he 
was in hiding, or worse than in hiding, in the lock-up house. 
What a situation for a man ! for a philanthropist—for a lover 
of right and truth—for a magnificent designer and schemer L 
Not to dare to look in the face the Religion which he adored and 
which he had offended . to Jiave to shirk down back lanes and 
alleys, so as to avoid the fneiul whom he loved and who had 
trusted him, to have the house which he had intended for his 
wife, whom ho loved passionately, and for her Ladyship's 
company, which he wished to entertain splendidly, in the pos¬ 
session of a bailiff’s man; with a crowd of little creditors,— 
grocers, butchers, and small-coal men—lingering round the door 

Founds for tlic di'^co^rry of the authorship of Dcinis's pamphlet; cm 
which, lys Steele,—“ I am only sorry he has otfered so much, because 
the twentieth part vtOtvMi have ovci^valued his whole carcase But 1 
know the fellow that he keeps to give .answers to his creditors will betray 
him; for he gave me his word to bring uflicers on the top of the h *iii,e 
that should make a hole through the ceiling ofhLs garret, and so bring 
him to the punishment he deserves. Some people think this expe¬ 
dient out of the way, and that he would make his escape upon hear¬ 
ing the least noise say so too: but it takes him up half-an-hour 
every night to fortify himself with his old hair trunk, two or three joint- 
stoofs, and some other lumber, which he ties together with cords so fast 
that it takes liim up the same time in the morning to release himself." 
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with their bills and jeering at him. Alas for poor Dick Stcclo! 
For nobody else, of course. There is no man or woman in awr 
time who makes fine projects and gives them up from idleness or 
want of means. When Duty calls upon m, we no doubt are 
always at home and ready to pay that grim tax-gatherer. When 
we are stricken with remorse and promise reform, we keep our 
promise, and are never angry, or idle, or extravagant any more. 
There arc no chambers in our hearts, destined for family friends 
and affections, and now occupied by sonic Sin’s emissary and 
bailiff in possession. There arc no little sins, shabby peccadilloes, 
importunate remembrances, or disappointed holders of our 
promises to reform, hovering at our steps, or knocking at our 
door! Of course not. We are living in the nineteenth century ; 
and poor Dick Steele stumbled and got up again, and got into 
jail and out again, and sinned and repented, and loved and 
suffered, and lived anvl died, scores of years ago. Peace be with 
him! Let us think gently of one who was so gentle: let us 
speak kindly of one whose own breast exuberated with human 
kindness. 




PRIOR, GAY, AND POPE, 


M atthew prior was one of those famous and lucky 
wits of the auspicious reign of Qut'en Anne, whose name 
it behoves us not to pass over. Mat was a world-jjbilosopher 
of no small genius, good-nature, and acumen.* He loved, he 

* Gay calls him—“ Dear Prior . . . beloved by every muse."— Mr. 
Pafies Welcome from Greece. ^ 

Swift and Prior were very intimate, and he is frequently mentioned 
in tlnj "Journal t<> Stella." "Mr Prior," says Swifr, ‘‘walks tom.'ike 
hiiuscir lat, anil 1 to keep myself down. ... We often walk round the 
jiaik together." 

In Swift’s works there is a curious tract called Remarks oti the 
Characters a/ the Court of Queen Anue [Scott’s edition, vol. xii.]. The 
" Remarks " are not by the Dean; but at tlie end of e.icli is an addition 
in Italics from his hand, and these arc always characteristic. Thus, to 
the Duke of Marlborough, he adds, Detestably covctoitSf" &c. Prior 
IS thus noticed— 

Mattketv Prior, Esquire, Commissioner of Trade. 

*'0n the Queen’s accession to the throne, he was continued in his 
office ; is very well at Court witli the Ministry, and is an entire creature 
of my Lortl Jerse 3 '’s, whom he supports by his advice; is one of the 
best poets in England, but very facetious iii conversation. A thin 
hollowdookcd man, turned of forty years old. This is tiear the truth.'* 

" Yet counting as far as to fifty his years. 

Ills virtues and vices were os other men’s arc 
ITigli hopes he conceived and he smothered great fears. 

In a life patty-coloured—half pleasure, half care. 

N>>t to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 

He strove to make interest and freedom agree; 

In public employments industnaus and grave, 

And atone with his friends. Lord, how merry was he! 

Now in equipage stately, now humble on foot, 

£<'th fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust; 

Anil whirled in the round as the wheel turned about. 

He found riches had win^, and knew man was but dust." 

Pkiok 9 Poems [For u/y oivn monument^ 
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drank, he sang. He describes hiniself, in one 01 his lyrics, " in 
a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night; on his loft hand his 
Horace, and a friend on his right," going out of town from the 
Hague to pass that evening and the ensuing Sunday boozing at 
a Spielhaus with his companions, perhaps bobbing for percli in 
a Dutch canal, and noting down, in a strain anuwith a grare 
not umvorthy of his Epicurean master, the charms of his idleness, 
his retreat, and his IBatavun Chloe. A vintner's son in Wliite 
hall, and a distinguished pupil of Busby of the Rod, Prior 
attracted some notice by writing versos at Saint John’s (College, 
Cambridge, and, coming up to town, aided Montague* 111 an 
attack on the noble old I'^nglish lion [ohn Drydon , in ridicule 
of whose, woik, " The Hind and tiie Panther," he brought out 
tli.it remarkable and famous burlesque, "The Town and 
Country Mouse." Aren't you .ill aoqu.uiitod with it? Have 
you not all got it by heart ’ What! have you nc\cr heard of it ? 
See what fame is made of' The wondciful part of the satire 
wris, that, as a natural consequence ot " The Town and Country 
Mouse," Matthew Prior w'as made Secretary of Embassy at the 
Hague! I believe it is dancing, i.ither than singing, which 
distinguishes the young English diplomatisls of the present day , 
and have seen them in various paits pcrfoiin ihai part of their 
duty very finely. In J^rior’s ii.ue it appc.irs a difterent accom 
plishnient led to preferineiit. ('oiild you w 1 ite a copy of Alcaics ^ 
that was the question. Could you turn out a neat epigram or 
two? Could you compose " 'I'hc 'I’own .and Country Mouse”? 
It is manifest that, by the pos^'.ossion of this fiicully, the most 
difiiciilt trc.itisc, the l.iws of foicign nations, and the interests of 
our ow'n, are easily undei'stood. l^ioi rose m the diplomatic 
service, and said good things that proved his sense and his spirit. 
When the ap.irtmcnts at Versailles were shown to him, with the 
victories of J.OUIS XIV. painted on the walE, and Prior was 
asked whether the palace of the King of England h.ad any such 
decorations, "The monuments of ray master's actions," Mat 
said, of William, whom he cordially revered, "arc to be seen 

* "Thcjrjomed to produce a parody, entitled The Tenon and Country 
Mouse-, part of which Mr. B.ayes^ is supposed to gratify his old friends, 
Smart .md Johnson, by repeating to them. Ihc piece is therefore 
founded upon Lhc_ twice-told jest of the ' Rehearsal' • • There Ls 
nothing new or original in the idcia. ... In this piece. Prior, though 
the > lunger man, seems to have luid by far the largest share."—ScoTl^S 
Drydent vol 1 . p. 330 . 
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everywhere except in his own house." Bravo, Mat I Prior rose 
to be full amljassador at Pans,* where he somehow was cheated 
out of his ambassadorial plate; and in an heroic poem, 
addressed by him to her late lamented Majesty, Queen Anne, 
Mat makes some magnificent allusions to tiicso dishes and 
spoons, of which Fate had depnved him All that he wants, 
he says, is Her Majesty’s picture; without that he can't be 
happy. 

Thee, gracious Anne, thee present f adore : 

'J hee, Queen of Peace, if Tunc and Fate have power 
Higher to raise the gloncs of thy reign. 

In words subliiner and a nobler strain 
May future bards the niiglity theme rehearse. 

Here, Stator Jove, and Pheebus, king of verse, 

'Ihc votive tablet I suspend.” 

With that word the poem stops abruptly. The votive tablet is 
suspended for ever, like Mahomet’s coffin. News came that the 
Queen was dead. Stator Jove and Phoebus, king of verse, were 
left there, hovering to this day, over the votive tablet. The 
picture was never got, any more than the spoons and dishes; the 
inspiration ceased, the versos were not wanted—the ambassador 
wasn’t wanted. Poor Mat was recalled from his embassy, 
suffered disgrace along w'lth his patrons, lived under a sort 
of cloud ever after, and disappeared in Essex. When deprived 
of all his pensions and emoluments, the hearty and generous 
Oxford pensioned him. They played for gallant stakes—the 
liold men of those days—and lived and gave splendidly. 

Johnson quotes from Spence a legend, that Prior, after 
spending an evening with Harley, St. John, Pope, and Swift, 
W'ould go off ancl smoke a pipe with a couple of friends of his, 
a soldier and his wife, in Long Acre. Those who have not read 
his late Excellency's poems should be warned that they smack 

* ” He was to have been in the same commission with the Duke o' 
Shrewsbury, but that that nobleman," says JohnsC/n, ''reru.secl to 
associated with one so meanly born. Prior therefore coiitmueil to act 
without a title till the Duke's return next year to Englaiidi and then he 
assumed the style and dignity of ambassador," 

He had been thinking of slights of this sort when he wrote his 
Epitaph 

** Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve: 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? ” 

But, in this case, the old prejudice got the better of the old joke. 
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not a little of the conversation of his I^ong Acre friends. 
Johnson speaks slightingly of Ins lyrics, but with due deference 
to the great Samuel, Prior’s seem to me amongst the easiest, 
the richest, the most eharnnngly liiiniouroiis of English lyiieal 
poems.* Horace is always in his mind; and his song, and his 
philosojihy, his good sense, his happy e.asy turns and melody, 
hii, loves and his Epicureanism, bear a great resemblance t» 
lh.it most delightful .ind accomplished master In re.uling his 
works one IS struck witJi their modern air, .is well as by their 
happy similarity to the songs of the charming owner of the 
Sabine farm. In his \crses addiessed to ll.ilif.ix, he says, 
writing of that endless theme to iiucls, the vanity of human 
W'islies - - 

“ So whilst in fevered dre.'tms we sink, 

And wakiiiK, ta^te wluit we desire, 

'Ihc ie il draught but feed:) thi. iii.', 

The dic.iiu is belli r lhan the drink. 

Our hopes like toweriiig falcons niiu 
At objects III .111 airy height * 

'J'o stand aloof and view the tlighl. 

Is .ill the plea-.iiie ot the Baiiic.” 


* His epigrams have the genuine sparkle.— 

“ /7/t Remeiiy rtwso’ it'an the 

“ I sent foi RadchlT; wi^ so dl, 

'J'hat other doctors gave me over : 
He felt my jmlsc, prescribed bis pill. 
And I was likely to recover. 

Hut when the wit hcg.in to whcr/c, 
And wine harl w.armed ihe pnliueian, 
Cured vesierday of iny dise.asc, 

1 died last uight of my physician.” 


“ Yes, every poet is a fool; 

Ry demonstration Ned can show it; 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet." 


" On his death-bed poor Lubln lies, 
JJis spouse IS in desp.air , 

\V'ith frequent sobs and mutual cries 
'J'hcy both express their care. 

‘A different cause,’ says Parson Sly, 
‘ '1 he same effect may give ; 

Poor Lubin fears th,it he shall die. 
His wife that he may live.’" 
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Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days was singing ? 
and in the verses of Chloc weeping and reproaching him for his 
inconstancy, where he says^ 

" The God of us versemen, you know, child, the Sun, 

How, after Ins journeys, he sets up his rest. 

If at morning o’er earth ’tis his faney to run. 

At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 

So, when I am wearied with wandering nil day. 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come: 

matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

'They were but my visits, but thou art my home! 

Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war. 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree; 

For thou art a girl .is much brighter than her. 

As he wab a poet sublimer than me.” 

If Prior read Horace, did not Thomas Moore study Prior? 
Love and pleasure find singers in all days. Roses are always 
blowing .and f.iding—to-day as in that pretty tune when Prior 
sang of them, and of Cliloo lamenting their decay— 

She sighed, she smiled, and to the flgwers 
Puiiitiiigi till* lovely moralist said ! 

Sec, friend, in sonic few fleciiiig hours. 

See yonder what a change is made! 

Ah inc ! the blooming pride of May 
And that of iScaiily are hut one : 

\t morn hotli flourish, bright and gay, 

Pioth fade .at evening pale and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 

Till* anioroii'. youth around her bowed: 

At night her f.ital knell was rung ; 

1 saw and kissed her in her shroud. 

Such .as she is who died to-day, 

Such I, alas, may be to-morrow. 

Go, Damon, bid ihy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe’.s sorrow.” 

Damon's knell was rung in 1721 . May his turf lie lightly on 
him 1 "Dcussit propitius huic potatori," as Walter de Maizes 
sang.* Perhaps Samuel Johnson, who spoke shghtingU' of 

* Prior to Sir Tiumias Hannier. 

4, J709. 

" Dear Sir, —Friendship may live, I grant you, without being fed 
and cheiibhed by correspondence; but with that additional bcnofii I am 
of opimoii It will look more Lheerful and thriie better: for in :>ms case, 
as ia love, though a man is sure of hu own constancy, yet his h.appiness 
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Prior's verses, enjoyed them more than he was willing to own. 
'fhe old moralist had studied them ns well as Mr, 'lliomas 
Moore, and defended them and showed that he remembered 

depends a {rood deal upon the sentiments of another, and while you and 
Chlue are alive, 'tib not enough that 1 love you both, except I am sure 
you both love me again ; and as one of her scrawls fortihes my niiiitl 
more against o/lIiLtion than all Epictetus, with Simplicius's cuminciits 
into the bargain, so your single letter gave me more real pleasure ilian 
all the works of Plato. ... 1 must return niy ansu er to your very kind 
«luestion concerning my he.ilth. The Bath w.itcrs have done a good 
deal towards the recovery of it, and the great speiafic, Cafe cuimltumy 
will, I think, confirm it. Upon this liead 1 must tell you that my marc 
Betty grows blind, and may one day, by breaking my neck, tierfect 
niy cure: if at RixTnm fair any pretty nag that is between thirtetn 
and fourteen liands presented himself, and >011 would be plc-iscd to pnr^ 
chase him for me, one of your servants might ride him to Eiiston, and 
1 might receive him there This, sir, is )ust as such a thing happens. 
If you hear, too, of a Welch widow, with a good jointure, that hns 
her goings and is nut very skittish, pray, be plcisid to cast your eje 
on her fur me too. You see, sii, ihc great trust I repose 111 jour 
skill and honour, when I dare put two sulIi commissions in your hand. 

. , —The J/atimcr Corresfamit tu», p 120. 

‘‘ J'fVM Air. Trior. 

Paris ; A/ajf, 

“Mv DEAR_ Lord avd Frifnd,—M atthew never had so grt-at 
occasion to write a word to Heniy .is now: it is noised here that 1 . in 
soon to return. The question that 1 W'ish I could answer to tlie many 
that ask, and to our friend Colbert Dc Torcy (to whom I made j uiir 
compliments in the manner you commanded) is. what is done fur me ; 
and to what 1 am recalled? It may look like a bagatelle, vvliat is to 
become of a philosopher like me ^ but it is not such: w hat is to bteume 
of a person who had the honour to be chosen, and sent hithci .is 
intrusted, in the midst of a war, wii li what the Queen designed should 
make the peace; returning with the Ixird Bolingbroke, one of llie 
greatest men in England, and one of the finest heads in Europe (as ilmv 
say here, if true or not, tCi 7 nporie)\ having been left by him 111 ihe 
greatest character (that of Her Majesty's Plcnqiotentiary), cvrrcisiiig 
niat power conjointly with the Duke of Shrewsbiify, and solely afici 
his departure; having here received more distinguished honour than 
any Minister, except an Ambassador, ever did, and some which were 
never given to any but who had that character; having had nil the 
success that could be expected , having (God be thanked') spared no 
pains, at a lime when .it nome the peace^ is voted safe and hunoumblo 
—at a lime when the ]£arl of Oxford is_ Lord 'I reasurei and Lord 
Bolingbroke hirst Secretiry of State? This unfortunate person, 1 say, 
neglected, forgot, unnamed to anything tliat may spciilc the Queen 
satisfied with his services, or his friends concerned ns to his fortune. 

“Mr. de Torcy put me quite out of countenance, the other d.ay, by 
a pity that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelly of the late 
Lord Godolphin. He said he would write to Robin and ILnry .about 
me. God forbid, my Lord, that 1 should need any foreign intercession, 
or owe the least to any Frenchman living, besides the decency of 
behaviour and the returns of common civility. some say 1 am to go to 
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them veiy well too, on an occasion when their morality was 
called in qucbtion by that noted puritan, James Boswell, 
Ksquiro, of Auchinleck.* 

In the great society of the wits, John Gay deserved to be a 

Baden, others that 1 am to be added to the Commissioners for settlinj^ 
the commerce. In all cases 1 am ready, but in the meantime, die 
nhqutd dc tribns cafiellis Neither of these two are, 1 presume, 
honours or rewaids, neither of them (let me say to my dear Lord 
Bolingbrokc, and let him not be angry with me) are what Drift may 
aspire to, and what Mr Whitworth, who was his fellow-clcrk, has or 
may possess. I am far from desiring to lessen the great merit of the 
gentleman 1 named, for I heartily esteem and love him; but in this 
trade of ours, my Lord, in which you arc the general, as in tliat of the 
soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by time and long service. 
Yon would do anything for your Queen's service, but you would not 
be contented to descend, and be dcgnided to a charge, no way pro- 

K ortioneil to that of Secretary of State, any more th.'in Mr. Koss, though 
e would charge .a party with a halbard in his hand, would be content 
all his life after to be Serje.'int. Was my Lord Dartmouth, from 
Secretary, returned .iguin to be Commissioner of Trade, or from 
Secretary of War, would Frank Gwyn think himself kindly used to be 
returned again to be Cointnissioncr? In short, my Lord, you h.ave 
put me above myself, and if 1 am lo return to myself, I shall return 
to something very discontented and uneasy. I am sure, my Lord, you 
will make the best use you can of tins hint for my good. If 1 am to 
have anything, it will cerminly be for Her hinjesty’s service, and the 
ircdit of iny friends in the Ministry, that it be done before 1 am 
rec.illed from lionie, lest the world may think eitlier that 1 liave 
merited to be disgraced, or th it ye d.ire not stand by me If nothing 
IS to be Aon 6 ,yint voluntas Dei. I have writ to Jjord 'Treasurer upon 
this subject, and having implored your kind intercession, I promise you 
it IS the List remonstrance of this kind that I will ever make, ikdicu, 
iiiy Lord, all honour, healtli, and pleasure to you 

" Yours ever, Matt. 

*' P.S —Lady Jersey is just gone from me. We drank your hc.ilths 
together in ustiucbaueh after our tea: we are the greatest friends alive. 
Once more adieu. 'I'here is no such thing as the ‘ Book of Travels * 
you mentioned ; if there be, let friend TiUon send us more particular 
account of them, for neither I nor J.acob Tonson can find them. I'rav 
send Barton back to me, I hope with some comfortable tidings."— 
Jialtit'^bi oke's L,etters. 

“ i asked whether Prior's poems were to be prated entire; Johnson 
said iney were. I mentioned Lord Hales’s censure of Prior in his 
preface to a collection of sacred poems, by various hands, published by 
iiiin at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions ‘ these 
impure tales, which will be the eternal opprobrium of their mgeriious 
■uthor ’ Johnson : ' Sir, Lord Hales ha» forgot. There is notbiug m 
Prior that will excite to lewdness. If Lord Hales thinks there is, he 
must be aorc combustible than other people.' 1 instanced the tale of 
'Paulo Purganti and his wife ’ Johnson : * Sir, there is nothing there 
but that his wife wanted to be kissed, when poor ZHiuIo wa.- out of 
pocket. No, sir, Prior is a lady’s book. _ No lady is ashamed to have 
It st.inding in her library."—UobWELi-'b Li/e of Johnson. 
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favourite, and to have a good place.* In his set all were fond 
of him. Ills success oflfended nobody. He missed a fortune 
once or twice. He was talked of for Court favour, and hoped 
to win It: but the Court favour jilted him. Craggs gave him 
sonic South Sea stock; and at one time Gay had very nearly 
made his fortune. But Fortune shook her swift w-ings and 
jilted him too : and so his friends, instead of being angry with 
him, and jealous of him, were kind and fond of honest Gay. 
In the portmits of the literary worthies of the early part of the 
last century. Gay's face is the pleasantest perhaps of all. It 
appears adorned with neither pciiwig nor nightcap {the full 
dress and ndgUgi of learning, without which the painters of 
those days scarcely ever poilrayiid wits), and he laughs at you 
over his shoulder with an lionest boyish glee—an artless sweet 
humour. He was so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so delightfully 
busk at times, so dismally woelK’gonc at others, such a natural 
good creature, that the Giants loved liim. The great Swift was 
gentle and sportive with liim.t Jts the cnonuous Hrolxlingnag 
maids of honour were w ith little Gulh\er. Ho could frisk and 
fondle round PoiJe,f and sport, and bark, and caper w'lthout 

* Gay was of an old Devonslurc fainil>', hut his pecuniary prospects 
not being great, was plnced in his youth in tla. house of a silk-mercer 
111 I.ondon He was horn in i688—-Pope's yeai, and in 1712 the Duchess 
of Monmouth made Iiiin her secretary. Next year he published hts 
Rural SfortSi which he dedicated to Pope, and so made an acquaint¬ 
ance, which became 4 memorable friendship 

“Gay," says Pope, “was quite a natural man,—wholly without art 
or design, and spoke just what he thought and as he thought it. He 
dangled for twenty years about a Court, and at last was offered to be 
made usher to the young princesses. Secretary Craggs ni.idc. Gay a 
present of stock in the South Sea year ; and he was once wuith >(j2o,ooo, 
hut lost it all again. He got about ;^400 by the first * Beggar’s Opera,* 
and iiiioo or jCiaoo by the second He was mgligciit and a bad 
manager liatterly, the Duke of Qiicciisberry took his money into his 
keeping, and let him only have what was necessary out of it, and, as he 
lived with them, he could not have occasion for much, ile died worth 
upwards of ;^30oo.'’— Pope. Speni.<?s Atuedotes 
t “ Mr Gay is, in all regards, as honest and sincere a man as ever 1 
knew,” —SwiKT, To Lady Betty Germaine^ Jan 1733. 

} “ Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man ; simplii ity, a child ; 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 

Form'd to delight at once and lash the age; 

Above temptation in a low estate. 

And iincorrupted e'en among the great: 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Unblamed through life, lamented m thy end. 

H 
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offending the most thin-skinned of poets and men ; and when 
he was jilted in that little Court affair of which we have spoken, 
his warm-hearted patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berry * (the *' Kitty, beautiful and young," of Prior) pleaded his 

These are thy honours; not that here thy bust 
Is mixed with heroes, or with kingsi thy dust; 

Hut that the worthy and the good bhall say. 

Striking their pensive bosoms, ' If era lies Gay.'" 

Pufis’s Epitaph OH Gay. 

** A hare who, in a civil way, 

Complied with everytliiiig like Gay." 

EableSf “ The Hare and many Friends,” 

“ I can give you no account of Gay," says Pope, curiously, " since 
he was raffled for, and won back by his DuchebS."—IPbr^;r, Rosco^s 
ed., vol. IX. p. 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him when the death of Qiircn Anne 
brought back Lord Clarendon from Hanover, and lost him ihc Secretary 
ship of that nobleman, of which he liad had but a short tenure 

Gay’s Court piospects were ncvci happy from this time.—His dedica¬ 
tion of the Shepherd's Week to Iloliiigbroke, Swift used to call the 
" originsd sin" which had hurt him with the house of Hanover:— 

**Sept. 83,1714. 

" Dfak Mr. Gay,— Welcome to your native soil f welcome to your 
friends! thrice welcome to me I whether returned in glory, blest wuh 
Court interest, ihe love and fnmili.'irity of the great, and iilled with 
agreeable hopes; or melancholy with dejection, contemplative of the 
changes of fortune, and doubtful for the future; whether returned a 
triumphant Whig or a desponding Tory, eijually aU hail 1 cqn illy 
beloved and welcome to me! If happy, 1 am to partake in your eleva¬ 
tion; if unhappy, you have still a warm corner in my heart, and a 
retreat at liinfield m the worst of times at your service. If you are a 
Tory, or thought so by any man, I know it can proceed from nothing 
but your gratitude to a few people who endeavoured to serve you, and 
whose politics were never your concern. If you are a Whig, as 1 rather 
liopc, and as I think your principles and mine [as brother poets) had 
ever a bias to the side of liberty, 1 know you will be an honest man and 
an inoffensive one. IJpon the whole, I know you arc incapable of being 
so much of cither p.irty as to be good for nothing. Therefore, once 
more, whatever you are or in whatever state you are, all hail I 

One or two of jour own friends complained they had heard not mug 
from you since the Queen’s de.iLh ; I told them no man liviiic loved Mr. 
Gay better than I, yet I had not once written to him in all hLs ycya,;c. 
Tins I thought a convincing proof how truly one may be a friend to 
another without telling him so every month. But they had reasons, 
too, iheniulves to allege in your excuse, as men who really value one 
anotlier will never want such as make their friends and themselves easy 
T'he late universal concern in public affairs threw us all into a hurry of 
spirits. even I, who am more a philosopher than to expect anything from 
any reign, was borne away with the current, and full of the expectation 
of the successor. During your journeys, I knew not whither to aim a 
letter after you; that wa.s a sort of shooting flying; add tc' this the 
demand Homer had upon me, to write fifty venses a day, besides learned 
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cause with indignation, and quitted the Court in n huff, carrying 
off with them into their rotvroraent their kind gentle froUgi. 
With these kind lordly folks, a real Duke and Duchess, as 
delightful as those who harboured Don Quixote, anti loveil that 
dear old Sancho, Gay lived, and was lapped in cotton, and had 
hib plate of chicken, and his saucer of cream, and friski'd, and 
barked, and wheezed, and grew fat, and so ended. * I le 1 lee.n me 
\cry melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoric, and only oct.ision- 
.illy diverting in his latter days. But everybody loved him, and 
the remembrance of his pretty little tricks \ and the raging old 
Dean of Saint Patrick’s, chafing in his banishment, was afraul 
to open the letter which Pope wrote him announcing the s.ul 
news of the death of Gay.f 

notes, all which arc at a conclusion for this year Rejoice with me, O 
my friend ' that inv labour is over; tonic .and make merry with nic* in 
much feasting. We will feed among tlie lilies (by the lilies I mean the 
ladies) Are not the Ro''ahndas of lintam as charming as the Itlou^i- 
lindas of the Hague ? or have the two great P.astor.il poets of our natiun 
renounced love at the same time^ for Phdips, immoital Phlhp-^, hath 
deserted, yea, and 111 a rustic manner kicked his Rosalind Dr. Painell 
and I have been inseparable ever suite you went Wc are now at the 
Bath, where (if you arc not, as 1 heartily hope, better cng.sgc(l) your 
coming would be the greatest pleasure to us iii the woild. Talk not uf 
expenses. Homer shall support his children. I heg a line from you, 
directed to the Post-house in Bath Poor Pariu 11 is in on ill ^late of 
health. 

“Pardon me if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. Write 
something on the King, or Prince, or i’rincess. On whatsoever foot 
you may be with the Com t, this ran do no harm. 1 sliall never know 
where to end, and am confounded in the many things 1 have to say to 
you, though they all amount but to this, that 1 am, entirely, as ever, 

“Your,” &c 

G.ay took the advice “in the poctic.al way," .nnd published “An 
Epistle to a Lady, occasioned by the arrival of Her Royal Higliiicss 
the Princess of Wales." But though this brought him access to Court, 
.and the attendance of the rriiitc and Princess at Ins farce of the 
“What d’ye call it?” it did not bring him .a place. On the arccssu n 
of George II , he was offeied the situation of Gentleman Usher 10 the 
Princess Louisa (Her Highness being then two 3ears old); but “by 
this offer," says Johnson, “he thought himself insulted " 

* “Gay was a great eater.—As the French philosopher used to 
prove his existence by Cogiiir, ergo sum, the greate'-t proof of r,.ny’>, 
existence is, ICdit, ergo est.” —Conukevk, in a letter to Pope. S/eute i 
Anecdotes. 

t Swift endorsed the lcttcr--“On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s deatli ; 
received Dec. 15, but not rc.id till the 20 th, by an impulse foieboding 
bome misfortune " 

“ Ir was by SwifL'.s interest that G.iy was made known to Lord Boling* 
broke, and obtained his patronage *’— Scott's Sivift, vol. i. p. 156. 

Pope wrote on the occa!>ion of Gay’s death, to Swift, thus.— 
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Swift’s letters to him are beautiful: and having no purpose 
but kindness in writing to him, no party aim to advocate, or 
slight or anger to wreak, every word the Dean says to his 
favourite is natural, trustworthy, and kindly. His admiration 
for Gay’s parts and honesty, and his laughter at his weaknesses, 
were alike just and genuine. He paints his character in 
wonderful pleasant traits of jocular satire. "1 writ lately to 
Mr. Pope," Swift says, writing to Gay: "I wish you had a 
little villakm in his neighbourhood ; but you are yet too volatile, 
and any lady with a coach and six horses would carry you to 
Japan." If your ramble," says Swift, in another letter, “was 
on horseback, 1 am glad of it, on account of your health; but I 
know your arts of patchmg up a journey between stage-coaches 
and friend's coaches—for you arc as arrant a cockney as any 
hosier in Chcapside. I have often had it m my head to put it 
into yours, that you ought to have some great work in scheme, 
which may take up seven years to finish, besides two or three 
under-ones that may add another thousand pounds to your 
stock. And then I shall be in less pain about you. I know you 
can find dinners, but you love twclvepcnny coaches too well, 
without considering that the interest of a whole thousand 
pounds brings you but half-a-crown a day ’’ And then Swift 
goes off from Gay to pay some grand compliments to her Gr.ace 
the Duchess of Queensberry, in whose sunshine Mr. Gay was 
basking, and in whose radiance the Dean would have liked to 
warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here before us, in these letters—^lazy, kindly, 
uncommonly idle; rather slovenly, I'm afnud, for ever eating 
and saying good things , a little round French abb6 of a man, 
sleek, soft-handed, and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe the men than 
their works; or to deal with the latter only in as far as '.Iv'y 
seem to illustrate the character of their writers. Mr. Crjy's 

s, 

. One of ihe nearest and longest ties I have ever had is broken 
all on a sudden by the unexpected death of poor Mr. G.iy. An 
inflammatoiy fever hurried him out of this life in three days._. . . He 
asked of you a few hours before when in acute torment by the inflamnia- 
tion in his bowels and breast. . . . His sisters, wc suppose, will be his 
heirs, who are two widows. . . . Good God 1 how often arc we to die 
before we go quite off this stage? In every friend we lo«e a part of 
ourselves, and the best part. God keep those we have left! few are 
worth praying for, and one's self the least of ail." 
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*' Fables," which were written to beneflt that amiable Prince the 
Duke of Cumberland, the warrior of Dettingcn and Cullodcn, I 
have not, I own, been able to jicnisc since a period of very early 
youth ; and it must be confessed that they did not effect much 
Ixinefit upon the illustrious young Prince, whose manners they 
were intended to mollify, and whose natural ferocity our gentle- 
hctirtixl Satirist perhaps proposed to restrain. But the six 
pastorals called the "Shepherd’s Week," and the burlesque 
poem of "Trivia,” any man fond of la^jy literature will find 
delightful at the present day, and must read from beginning to 
end with pleasure. They are to poctiy what channing little 
Dresden china figures arc to sculpture, graceful, minikin, 
fantastic; with a certain beauty always accompanying them. 
The pretty little personages of the j^astoral, with gold clocks to 
their stockings, and fresh satin ribbons to their crooks and 
waistcoats and bodices, dance their loves to a niiuuet-tiine 
pT,iy(‘d on a bird-organ, approach the charmer, or nish fiom 
the false one daintily on their red-heeled tipuxis, and die of 
despair or rapture, w'lth the most pathetic little grins and ogles; 
or repose, simpering at each other, under an arbour of pe.i-green 
crockery, or piping to pretty flocks that have just been washed 
with the best Naples m a stream of Berganiot. (lay's gay plan 
seems to me far plc.asanter than that of Thilijis—his rival and 
Pope’s—a serious and dreary idyllic cockney , not tliat (Jay's 
" Bumkincts " and " Hobnelias’’ are a whit more natural than 
the w’ould-lie serious characters of the other posture-master; but 
the quality of this true humourist was to laugh and make laugh, 
though always with a secret kindness and tenderness, to perform 
the drollest little antics and cajicrs, but always with a certain 
grace, and to sweet music—as you may have seen a Savoyard 
boy abroad, with a hurdy-gurdy and a monkey, turning over 
head and heels, or ol.attonng and pirouetting in .1 ptiir of wooden 
shoes, yet alw'ays with a look of love and appeal in bis bright 
eyes, and a smile that asks and wins affection and protection. 
Happy they who have that sweet gift of nature • It was this 
which made the great folk and Court ladies free and friendly 
with John Gay—which made Pope and Arbuthnot love him-— 
which melted the savage heart of Swift when he thought of him 
—and drove away, for a moment or two, the daik frenzies 
ivhich obscured the lonely tyrant’s brain, as he heard Gay's 
voice with its simple melody and artless ringing laughter. 
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What used to be said about Rubini, qu'il avail dcs laf-mes 
dtim la voix, may Ijo said of Gay,* and of one other humourist 
of whom we shall have to speak. In almost every ballad of his, 
however slight,+ in the “lieggar’s Opera and in its wcari- 

* “ G-iy, like Goldsmith, had a musical talent. * He couM play on the 
flute,’ sayb Malone, ' and was, therefore, cmliled to adapt so happily 
some of the atrb m the Opera '" — Notes to Spence. 

t “ 'Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring 
All on a rock reclined^ 

Wide o'er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look, 

Her head was crown’d with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook. 

‘ Twelve months are gone and over, 

And nine long tedious day<i; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover— 
why didst thou trust the seas'if 
Cease, cease, thou cruel OLcan, 

Ana let my lover rest, 

Ah ' what’s thy troubled motion 
To that Within my breast t 

' I'hc merchant, robb’d of pleasure. 

Secs tempests in despair ; 

But what's the loss of trcabUic 
To losing of my dear^ 

Should you some coast be laid on, 

Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You’d find a richer maiden. 

But none that loves you so 
‘ How can they say that Nature 
Has nothing made 111 vain ; 

Why, then^ beneath the water 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks dibcovcr 
That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wandering lover. 

And leave the maid to weep t ’ 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed bue for her dear; 

Repay’d each blabt with sighing, 

Each billow with a tear; 

When o'er the white wave stooping, 

Hib floating corpse she spy’d; 

Tlieii like a lily drooping. 

She bow'd her head and died.” 

A Ballad/rom the ^*What d'ye call iVf " 

What can be prettier than G.iy’s ballad, or, rather, Swift’s. Arbuth- 
not’s, Pope’s and Gay’s, in the * What d’ye call it ?' ‘ 'Twns wni*n the 
seas were roaring'f I have been well informed that they all con* 
tributed.”—CV«C'/cr to Unwin^ *783- 
t "Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
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some continuation (where the verses arc to the full as pretty as 
in the first piece, however), there is a peculiar, hinted, pathetic 
sweetness and melody. It charms and melts you. It’s in¬ 
definable, but It e.\Ibts; and is the property of John Gay's and 
Oliver Goldsmith's best verse, as fragrance is of a violet, or 
freshness of a rose. 

Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which is so famous 
that most people heic arc no doubt famili.ir with it, but so 
delightful that it is always pleasant to hear .— 

*' I have just passed part of this summer at an old romantic seat 
of my Lord llnrcoiiii’s, w'hich he lent me. It overlooks a 
common field, where, under the shade of a liaycock, sat two 
lovers as constant ns over were fouiul m lomancc—beneath a 
spreading beech. The name of the one (let it sound as it w'lll) 
was John Hew'et, of the other Sar.ili Diew. John was a well- 
set man, about live-and twenty, Sarah a brown woman of 
eighteen. John had for several months borne the lal^our of the 
day in the same field with Sarili, vvhen she milked, it was his 
morning and evening charge to bring the cows to her pail. 
Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, of the whole 
neighbourhood, for all they aimed at was the blameless posses¬ 
sion of oath other in marriage It was but this very morning 
that he had obtained her parents' consent, and it was but till the 
nevt week that the}'were to wait to bi* h.ippy. Perhaps this 
very day, in the lnter^als of iheirwoik, they were talking of their 
wedding-clothes; and John was now matching several kinds of 
poppies and field-flowers to her coniplcvion, to make her a 
present of knots for the day. While they were thus employed 
(it w'ns on the last of July) a teiriblc storm of thunder and 


pretty sort uf ihiiig a Newgate r'tslural might make. Gay wtis inclined 
to try at such a thing for sonic tl.iic, but afterwards thought it would be 
better to write a comedy on the same plan. This w.is what gave rise to 
the Be^gar^s Opera He bc^nii on it, and when he liist mentioned it 
to bwift, the Doctor did not murh like the project A:> he c.'irricd it 
on, he showed what he w rote to both of us; and we now and then gave 
a correction, or a word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his own 
writing. When it wns done, neither of us^ thought it would succeed. 
We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said, ' It w'ould 
either take gieatly, or be damned confoundedly.' Wv were all at the 
first night of it, m great uncertainty of the event, till we were very 
much encouraged by oveihcaring the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the 
next box to Ub, say, ‘It will do—it must dol--I sec it in the eycN of 
them!* I'his was a good while before the first act was over, and so 
gave us eaisc soon ; for the Duke [besides his own good taste] has a more 
particular knack than any one now living in discovering the taste of the 
public He was quite right in this as usual; the good-nature of_ the 
audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a 
clamour of applause. ”— Pope. Spence's A needates. 
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lightning: arose, that drove the labourers to what shelter the 
trues or hedges aflorded. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, 
sunk on a haycock; and John (who never separated from her), 
sat by her side, having raked two or tliree heaps together, to 
secure her. Immediately there was heard so loud a crack, as if 
heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, all solicitous for 
each other’s safety, called to one another: those that were near¬ 
est our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped to the place whuie 
they lay: they first saw a little smoke, and after, this faithful 
pair—^Jjhn, with one arm about his Sarah's neck, and the other 
held over her face, as if to screen her from the lightning. They 
were struck dead, and already grown stiff and cold in this tender 
posture. There was no mark or discolouring on their bodies— 
only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and a small spot 
Ijctwccn her breasts. They were buried the next day in one 
grave." 

And the proof thiit this description is delightful and beautiful 
is, that the great Mr. Pope admired it so much that he thought 
proper to steal it and to send it off to a certain lady and wit, 
with whom he pretended to be in love in those days—my Lord 
Duke of Kingston's daughter, and married to Mr. Wortley 
Montfigu, then His Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople. 

Wo are now come to the greatest name on our list - the 
highest among the poets, the highest among the English wits 
and humourists with whom we have to rank him. If the author 
of the " Dunciad ’’ be not a humourist, if the poet of the " Ka|ie 
of the Lock ’’ lx: not a wit, who <leserves to be called so ? 
liesidcs that bnlh.int genius .tnd immense fame, for both of 
which w'e should respect him, men of letters should admire him 
as being the greatest literary artist that England has seen. He 
polished, he refined, he thought; he took thoughts from other 
works to adorn .and complete Ins own ; borrowing an idea or ,1 
cadence from another poet as he would a figure or a siniilc fn ni 
a flow er, or a river, stream, or any object which struck him in Jus 
walk, or contemplation of Nature. He began to imitate at an 
early ag'*; * and taught himself to write by copying printed books. 

* “Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were Mr. Pope's favourites, 
in the order they are named, in his first reading, till he was about 
twelve years old.”— Pope. Spmee' s Anecdotes 

“ Mr. Pope's father (who was an honest merchant, and dealt in 
Hollands, wholesale) was no poet, but he used to set him to make 
English verses when very young^ He was pretty difficult in being 
pleased; and used nften to send him back to new turn thi.m ‘These 
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Then he passed into the hands of the priests, and from bis first 
clerical master, who came to him when he was eight years old, 
he went to a school at Twyford, and another school at Hyde 
Park, at W'hich pl.accs he unlearned all that lie liad got from his 
first instructor. At tw'elve years old, he went with his father 
into Windsor Forest, and there learned for a few months under 
a fourth priest. " And this was all the teaching 1 ever had," he 
said, *' and God knows it extended a very httlc way." 

AVhen he had done with his priests he took to reading by 
himself, for which he had a very great eagerness and cnthii«i<isiir, 
especially for poetry. He learnt versification from Dryden, he 
said. In his youthful poem of " Alc-andcr," he mutated every 
poet, Cowley, Milton, Spenser, .Statius, Homer, Virgil. In a 
few yeais he had dipped into a great nunilKT of the ICnglish, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets, “This I did," he 
says, "without any design, e.\ccpt to amuse myself; and got 
the language.s by hunting after the stones in the several poets 
I lead, rather than read the books to get the languages. I 
followed t'veiyw’herc as my fancy led me, and was like a boy 
gathering flowers m the fields .ind woods, just as they fell in his 
way. 'Ihese five or si\ years f looked upon as the happiest in 
iny life " Is not here a beautirul holiday picture? The forest 
and the fairy story-lxirik—the boy spelling Ariosto or Virgil 
under the trees, battling with the Cid for the love of Chim^ine, 
or dreaming of Armula's garden—peace and sunshine round 


are not fyoocl rhimes;' for that was my husband's word for verses."— 
Popf’s IdoiJiisK. JSfifttce. 

" 1 wrote ihiiigs, I'm ashamed to say how soon. Fart of an Epic 
Poem when about twelve The scene of it lay at Rhodes and some 
of the neighbouring islands; and the poem opeiiid under water with a 
description of the Court of Neptunr."— Pope I6iii 

" His perpetual application (after lie set to study of hlmselQ reduced 
him in four years’ time lo so bad a state of health, th.ic, after trying 
physicians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his 
distemper; and sat down calmly in a full expectation of death in a 
short time Under this thought, he wrote letters to take a last farewell 
of some of his more particular friends, and, among the rest, one to the 
Abb£ Southcote '1 he Abbe was extremely concerned both for his very 
ill state of he.ilth and the resolution he said he had taken. He thought 
there might yet be hope, and went immediately to Dr. Radcliflfe, with 
whom he was well acquainted, told him Mr. Pope's case, got fuU 
directions fnim him, and earned them down to Pope in Windsor Forest. 
The chief thing the Doctor ordered him was to apply less, and to nde 
every flay. The following hts advice soon restored him to his health.** 
—Poi'B Spence. 
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nbout—the* kindest love and tenderness waiting; for him at his 
quiet home yonder—and Genius throbbing in his young heart, 
and whispering to him, “You shall be great, you shall be 
famous ; you too shall love and sing; you w ill sing her so nobly 
that sonic kind heait shall forget you arc weak and ill formed. 
Every poet had a love. Fate must give one to you too,"—and 
day by day he walks the forest, very likely looking out for that 
charmer. “ They were the happiest days of his life," lie says, 
when he was only dreaming of his f.ime: when he had gained 
that mistress she was no eonsolcr. 

'ITiat charmer made her appearance, it would seem, .about 
the year 1705, when Pope was seventeen. Letteis of his .iie 

extant, addrcssoil to a certain Lady M-, whom the youth 

courted, and to whom he ex-pressed his ardour m language, to 
say no worse of it, that is entirely pert, odious, and uffected. 
He imitated love-compositions as he Jiad been imitating lovc- 
pot'ms just lieforo—it was a sham mistress he courted, .ind a 
sham passion, exjm'ssed as became it. 'These unlucky letters 
found thetr w.iy into pimt years afterwards, and were sold to 
the congenial Mr. ('urll. If any of my hearers, as I hope they 
may, should take a fincy to look at Poiic’s correspondence, let 
them pass over that Hist part of it; o^ct, jicrhnps, almost all 
Pope’s letters to w'oinen , in which tlieio is a lone of not 
pleasant gallantly, and, amidst a profusion of eoraphnients and 
politenesses, a something winch makes one distrust the little 
pert, prurient haul. There is very little indeed to say about 
his loves, and that little not edifying. He wrote flumes and 
raptures and elaborate verae and prose for Lady Mary W’oitley 
Montagu; but that passion prob.ib]y came to a climax in an 
impertinence, and was extinguished by a box on tlie ear, or 
some sueh rebuff, and he began on a sudden to hate her with 
a fervour much more genuine than that of his love had l eeii. 
It was a feeble puny grimace of love, and paltering with 
passion. After Mr. Pope had sent off one of his fine composi¬ 
tions to Lady Mary, he made a second diaft from the rough 
copy, and favoured some other friend with it. He was so 
charmed with the letter of Gay’s that I have just quol^ iJ, that 
he had copied that .lud nmended it, and sent it to Lailv Mary 
as his own. A gentleman who writes letters d tfertx Juts, and 
after having poured out his heart to the beloved, seru's up the 
same dish rdckaufi^ to a friend, is not very much in earnest 
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about his loves, however much he may be in bis piques and 
vanities when his impertinence gets its due. 

Hut, save that unlucky part of tlie “ Pope Correspondence," 
I do not know, in the range of our literature, volumes more 
delightful.* You live in them in the finest company in the 

* “ JI/k Pope to the R^^v. .l/r. Broom^ Piilham, Notjhlk, 

. ag/A, 1710. 

"Duar Str,—I intended to write to you on this tnebncholy subject, 
the death of Mr. I-cnton, before yours came, but st:wcd to nave 
informed myself and you of the circunii^tances of it All I hear is, tliat 
he felt a j^radual detay, though so caily 111 life, and was declining for 
five or six months. It was not, ns 1 apprehended, the gout 111 Ins 
stomach, but, I believe, lathcr a complication first of gross humours, 
as he was natui'ally coipulcnt, not discharging themselves, as he used no 
sort of e>cercibe No man better bore the appro.aLhcs of his dissolution 
(as 1 am told), or with less osteutatiuii yielded up his being, 'ihe great 
modesty winch you k.iow was naiur.il to him, -md the great contempt 
he li.ul foi all sorts of vanity and parade, never appeared more tli.m m 
his last moments: he had .1 coii<'Ciou« sUislaction (110 doubt) 111 acting 
right, in feeling himself honest, true, .ind iinprcteiuliMg to more than Ins 
own. So he died ns he lived, with that secret, yet sufficient contentment 

“As to any papers left bcliiiul him, 1 d.are say tlioy can he hut f^cw; 
for this reason, he never wiote out of v.'inity, or thought miirh of the 
applause of men I know an instance when he did his utmost to 
conceal his own merit that way ; and if we join to this his natural love 
of e.ase, 1 fancy we must cspect little of this sort at least, I li.ivc heard 
of none, except some few further reiuarhs on W.iller (which his cautious 
integrity made him Ic.'ive an older to be given to hir 'J'aiisoii), .*ind 
perhaps, though it is ninny j cm 5 suicc 1 saw it, a transl.itioii of the 
first hook of Oppiati. He had begun a tragedy of Dton^ but ni.ide 
small progress in iL 

“As to his other affairs, he died poor but honest, leaving no debts or 
legacies, except of a few pounds to Air Trumbull and my lady, in token 
of respect, gratefulness, and imitual esteem. 

** 1 shall witli plc.asiiic take upon me to draw this ami.ihle, (]uict, 
deserving, unpretenilmg, Chiistioii, and philosophical character in liis 
epitaph. Tlierc truth may be spoken in a few words; as for flourish, 
and oratory, and poetry, I leiic them to younger and more lively 
writers, such as love writing for writing’s sake, and would rather show 
their own fine parts than rcxiort the v.ilu.able ones of .any other man. 
So the elegy 1 renounce. 

“ I condole with you from my heart on the loss of so worthy a man 
and a friend to Us b^ith. . . . 

“Adieu; let us love lus memo^ and profit by his example. Am 
very sincerely, dear sir, “ Your affectionate and real servant." 

“ To the Marl of Burlittsiott, 

**Au^tst I 7 t 4 

“Mr Lord,— If your mare could speak, she would give you an 
account of what extraordiiiaiy company she had on the road, which, 
since she cannot do, I will. 

“ It was the enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonson, who, mounted on a stonediorse, overtookme in Windsor Forest. 
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world. A little stately, perhaps; a little apprHi and conscious 
that they are speaking to whole generations who arc listening; 
but in the tone of their voices—pitched, as no doubt they are. 

He said he heard I desinied for Oxford, the seat of the Muses, and 
would, as my bookseller, by all means accoir^ny me thither, 

“ 1 asked him where he got his horse ? He answered he got it of his 

i mblishcr; Tor that rogue, my printer/ said he, 'disappointed me I 
loped to put him in good humour by a treat at the tavern of a brown 
fncassfe of rabbits, which cost ten shillings, with two quarts of wine, 
besides my conversation. I thought myself cock-sure of his horse, 
which he readily promised me, but said that Mr. Tonson had just such 
another design of going to Cambridge, expecting there the copy of a 
new kind of Horace from Dr. —; and if Mr. Tonson went, ne was 
pre-engaged to attend him, being to have the printing of the said copy. 
So, in short, I borrowed this stone-horse of my publisher, which he 
had of Mr. Oldmixon fur a debt He lent me, too, the pretty boy you 
see after me. Jle was a smutty dog yesterday, and cost me more than 
two hours to wash the ink off his face; but the devil is a fair-conditioned 
devil, and very forward in his catechism. If you have any more bags, 
he shall carry them 

*' I thought Mr Lintot’s civility not to be neglected, so gave the hoy 
a small Ixig containing three shirts and an Klzevir Virgil, .itid, mounting 
m an instant, proceeded on the road, with my man before, my courteous 
stationer beside, and the aforesaid devil behind. 

"Mr. Lintot began in this manner: *Now, damn them! What if 
thev should nut it into the newsiiajier how you and I went togetlier 
to Oxford? What would I care? If 1 should go down into Sussex, 
they would say I was gone to the Speaker; but what iif that? If iiiy 
son were but big enough to go on uitli the business, by G-d, I would 
keep as good company as old Jacob ’ 

"Hereupon, I inquired of his son. *l1ic lad,' says he, 'his fine 
parts, but is somewhat sickly, much as vou are. 1 spate for nothing in 
ins edacation at Westminster. Pray, don't you think Westminster to 
be the best school in England? Most of the late Ministry came out 
of It; so did many of this Ministry. I hope the boy will make his 
fortune ' 

" ' Don't you design to let him pass a year at Oxford ?' ' To w’hat 
purpose?' said he. ‘The Universities do but make pedantsi and I 
intend to breed him a man of business.' 

"As Mr Lintot was talking I observed he sat uneasy on his saddle, 
for which 1 expressed some snhcitiidc * Nothing,' says he ‘ I can b^ar 
it u c'.l enough; but, since we have the day befurc us, methinks ir would 
he vciy pleasant fur you to rest awhile under the woods ' When ue 
were .alighted, ' See, here, what a mighty pretty Horace I have in iny 
pocket 7 What if you amused yourself in turning an ode till we mount 
again? Lord* if you pleased, what a clever miscellany might }ou 
make at leisure hours! * ' Perhaps I m.ay,’ said I, 'if wc ride oa : the 
motion is an aid to my fancy' a round tiot very much awakens my 
spirits; then jog on apace, and I'll think as hard as I can.* 

"Silence ensued for a full hour; after which Mr Lintot lugged the 
Kins, stopped short, and broke out, 'Well, sir, how far have }*ou 
gone?' 1 answered, seven miles. 'Z—ds, sir,' said Lintot, * I thought 
you had done seven stanzas. Oldisworth, in a ramble round Wimbledon 
Hilli would translate a whole ode lu half this time. I'll say that foe 
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beyond the mere conversation key—in the expression of their 
thoughts, their various views and natures, there is something 
generous, and cheering, and ennobling. You are in the society 

Oldisworth [though I lost by his Timothy's], he translates an ode of 
Horace the quickest of any man m Kngland 1 remember Dr King 
would write verses in a tavern, three liuurs after he could not speak: 
and there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old chariot of his, between 
Fleet Ditch and St. Giles's Found, shall make you half a Job.’ 

*“Fray, Mr. Lmtot/ said I, 'now you talk of translators, wKit is 
your method of managing them I' *.Sir,' replied he, 'these are the 
saddest pack of rogues in the world : in a hungry fit, iliey'II swear they 
understand all the laiicuagcs iii the universe. I have known one of 
them take down a Greek book upon my counter and cry, " Ah, this is 
Hebrew, and must read it from the latter end ” By G*^i I can never 
be sure in these fellows, for 1 neither uiidci stand Greek, Latin, French, 
nor Italian myself But this is my way * I agree with them for ten 
shillings per sheet, with a proviso that I will have their doings correuted 
with whom 1 please : so by one nr the other they are led at bsst to the 
true sense of an author; my judgment giving the negative to nil my 
translators ’ 'Then how arc you sme these correetors may not impose 
upon you?’ *Why, I get any civil genileman (especially any Scotch¬ 
man) that comes into my shop, to read the original to me in Kiigltsh; 
by ih IS 1 know, whether my first translator be defieient, and whether my 
corrector merite his money or not. 

I’ll tell you what_happened to me last month. I bargained with 

S-- for a new version of Lucretius, to publish against lonson's, 

agreeing to pay the author so many shillings at his p/odiiLiiig so many 
lilies. He made a great progress in a very short time, and 1 gave it to 
the corrector to compare witn the Latin; but lie went directly to 
Creech’s translation, and found it the same, word for word, all but the 
first page Now, what d'ye think I did 7 I arrested the translator for 
SL cheat; nay, and 1 stopped the lorrector’s pay, too, upon the proof 
that he had made use of Creech instead of the origin.'il.' 

“‘Pray tell me next how you deal with the critics?' 'Sir,' said he, 
*nothing mote easy. I can silence the most formidable of them . the 
rich onus for a sheet apiece of the blotted manuscript, which cost me 
nothing; they’ll go about with it to their actiuaintance, aiid_ pretend 
they liad it from the author, who submitted it to their correction : this 
has given some of them such an air, that in time they come to be con* 
suited with and dedicated to as the iip-top ciitics of the town —As for 
the poor critics. I’ll give you one instance of my management, by which 
you may guess the rest: A lean man, tliat looked like a very good 
scliolar, came to me t'other day ; he turned over your Homer, sliook his 
head, shrugged up his slioulders, and pish’d at every line of it. “ One 
would wonder,” says he, “at the strange presumption of some men; 
Homer is no such easy task as every stripling, every versifier he 
w.is going on when my wife called to dinner. “ Sir,” said 1, “ will you 
please to eat a piece of beef with me?” *' Mr. Lmtot," said he, *' I 
am very sorry you should be at the expense of this great book: I am 
really concerned on your account " “Sir, I am much obliged to you; 
if you can dine upon a piece of beef, together with a slice of pud* 
ding”— “Mr. Lmtot, 1 do not say but Mr. Poi^c, if he would con¬ 
descend to advise with men of learning”-- “Sir, the pudding is 

upou the table, if you please to go in,” My critic complies, he comes 
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of men who have filled the greatest parts m the world's story 
—you are with St. John the statesman; Pcterlwrough tlie 
confiueror; Swift, the greatest wit of all times; Gay, the 
kindliest laugher,—it is a privilege to sit in that company. 
Delightful and generous banquet! with a little faith and a little 
fancy any one of us here may enjoy it, and conjure up those 
great figures out of the past, and listen to their wit and wisdom. 

to a taste of yuiir poetry, :incl tells me in the same breath that the book 
is commendable, and the pudding excellent. 

“' Now, sir,' continued hir. JLintot, ' in return for the frankness I 
have shown, pray tell me, is it the opinion of your friends at Court that 
niy Lord Landsdowne will be brougnt to the bar or not ?' I told him I 
heard he would not, and I hoped it, my Lord being one I had particular 
obligations to —‘That may be,' replied Mr. Lintut; ‘but by G— if he 
is not, I shall lose the printing of a very good trial ’ 

“These, my Lord, arc a few trails with which you discern the genius 
of Mr Lintot, winch I ha^ e chosen for the subject of a letter. 1 dropped 
hull as soon as 1 got to Oxford, and paid a visit to my Ijord Carleton, 
at Middleton. • . • “1 am,'' &c. 

"J?r, Stvi/t to Mr. Pope. 

'^Sept. sg, 1725 . 

“ I AM now rctiimin? to the noble scene of Dubhii'.inlo lhe^m«rf 
iuofhic —for ftar of burying my parts ; to signalise inyscif among curates 
and vicars, and correct all corruptions crept 111 relating to the weight 
of bicad'and-butter through those dominions where I govern. I have 
em]doyed my time (besides ditching) in finishing, correcting, amending, 
and tr.'iiiscnbing my ‘Travels’ iGullivcr's], in four parts complete, 
newly augmented, and intended for the press when the worlil shall 
deserve them, or rather, when a printer shall be found brave enough 
to ventuie his ears 1 like the scheme of our meeting after distresses 
and dispersions; but the chief end I propose to myself in all my labours 
is lo vex the world rather than divert it; and if I could compass tliat 
design without hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the most 
indefatigable writer you have ever seen without reading I am exceed¬ 
ingly pleased that you have done with translations; Lord Treasurer 
Oxford often lamented that a rascally world should lay you under a 
necessity of misemploying your genius for so long a time; but since you 
will now be so much better employed, when you think of the world, 
give It one lash the more at my request. I have ever hated all nations, 
professions, and coiniiiuniiies ; and all my love is towards individ .als— 
for instance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love Councillor Sif-h-a* 
one and Judge Such-a-one it is so with physicians (I will not sp^ak 
of my own trade), soldiers, English, Scotch, French, and the re* t. nut 

{ iripc^lly I hate and detest that animal called man—although I heartily 
ove John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. ^ r 1 • 

“. .1 have got materials towards a treatise proving the falsi;y 01 

that definition Ofiimal rat/ofialc, and to show it should be onlv f niton's- 
capnx . . . The matter is so clear that it will admit of no dispute— 

nay, 1 will hold a hundred pounds that you and 1 agree in the point . . . 

“ Mr Lewis sent me an account of Dr Arbulhnot’s illne^t, which is 
n very sensible aflliction to me, who, by living so long out oi the wond, 
liavc lost that hardness of lieait contracted by years and general conver- 
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Mind that there is ahrays a certain nrcAc^ alxiut great men—* 
they may be as mean on many points as you or I, but they carry 
Ihcir great air—^they speak of common life more largely and 
generously than common men do—they legard the uorld with 
a manlier countenance, and see its real features more fairly than 
the iijiiid shufhcis who only dare to look up at life through 
blinkers, or to have an opinion when then* is a crowd to back 
it. He who reads these noble records of a past age, salutes and 
rcvoiences the great spirits who adorn it. You may go home 
now and talk with St. John; you may take a ^olu^le from your 
libraiy and lusten to Swift and Po[x?. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would saj to him. 
Try to frequent the company ol your betters. In books and life 

satioii. 1 am daily losing friends, and neither seeking nor getting 
Oh ' if tile world had but a dozen of Arbuthiiots in it, 1 would * 
bum iny ' Travels ' I ” 

“ Mr. I0 Dr. Swift. 

** October 15, 1725 

“1 AM wonderfully pleased W'itli the suddenness of 3*our kind answer. 

It imk(.s me hope you ire coming towards us, and thit you incline 
more and moie to your uidfnuids. . . . Jicre isoiie[Lord BoliiigbrokcJ 
who wa*- once a powerful pKiitt, but has now (after long experience 
of all that comes of shinin") learned to b' content with rcttuning to his 
fiist point without the tliouglii or ambition of sinning at nil. Here is 
another [Edward, E.irl of OsfoidJ, who (liiiiks one of the greatest 
glories of his father was to hrtve distinguislu-d and loved you, and who 
loves you hcreditard). Mere is Arbuthnot, recovered fruin the jaws of 
death, and more jilc iscd uitii the hope of seeing you again than of 
rcvu-wing a 'w'orkl, every pnrl of winch he has long despised but what 
la made up of a few men like yourself, ... 

“Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories arc by Whigs—and 
gencnlly by 'J'ories too Bccniise he had humour, he w.is supposed to 
have dc.ilt with l)r bwift, in like manner ns uheu any one had learning 
formerly, he wae thought to have dealt with the devil . . 

“ Jasrd Holingbroke had not the least harm by his fall; I wish he had 
received no more by Ins other fall. But Lord Bolmgbrokc is the most 
improved mind since you saw him, that ever was impioved u'ltliout 
.sinfiiiig nilo a new hody, or being fnuUo minms ab ang^etts 1 have 
ofu 11 imagined to mysclr, that if ever all of us meet again, after so many 
vaiiuties and changes, after so much of the eld world and of the old 
Ilian in each of us has been .dtered, that scarce a single thought of the 
one, any more than a single atom of the other, remains just the same ; 

I have fancied, 1 say, that we should meet like* the nghteuus in the 
iiullciiiiium, quite in peace, divested of all our former i>assions, smiling 
a: our past follies, and content to enjoy the kingdom of the just in 
ti inquillity. 

“ I designed to have left the following page for Dr. Arbuthnot to fill, 
but he is so touched with the period iii yours to me, concerning him, 
that he iiucnds to .snswer it by a whole kttcr. • • 
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that is the most wholesome society; leam to admire rightly; 
the great pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men 
admired; they admired great things: narrow spirits admire 
basely, and worship meanly. I know nothing in any story more 
gallant and cheering than the love and friendship which this 
company of famous men bore towards one another. There 
never has been a society of men more friendly, as there never 
was one more illustrious. Who dares qu,arrel with Mr. Pope, 
great and famous himself, for liking the society of men great and 
famous ? and for liking them for the qualities which made them 
so ? A mere pretty fellow from White’s could not have written 
the “ Patriot King," and would very likely have despised little 
Mr, Pope, the decrepit Papist, whom the great SL John held to 
be one of the best and greatest of men ; a mere noljlcman of the 
Court could no more have won Barcelona, than he could have 
written Peterborough's letters to Pope,* which are as witty as 
Congreve: a mere Irish De.an could not have written "Gulli¬ 
ver , " and all these men loved Pope, and Pope loved all these 

* Of the Earl of Feterborouch, Walpole says ’—*' He was one of 
those men of careless wit and negligent grace, who scatter a thousand 
hen-mots and idle verses, whicli we painful compilers gather and hoard, 
till the authors stare to And tlleIn^leIves authors. Such was ihii lord, 
of ail advantageous Agure and enterprising spirit ;_as gallant as Ainadis 
and as brave; but a Tittle more expeditious in his journeys: for he is 
said to have seen more kings and more postillions tli m any man in 
Europe . . . He was a man, as his friend said, who would neither live 
nor die like any other mortal.” 

From the Earl of PeUrhorough to Pope. 

“You must receive my letters with a just impartiality, and give 
grains of allowance for a gloomy or rainy day; I sink grievously with 
the weather-glass, and am quite spiritless when oppressed with the 
thoughts of a birthday or a return. 

"Dutiful aflTection was bringing me to town; but undntiful laziness, 
and being much out of order, keep me in the coiintiy: however, if 
alive, I must make my appearance at the birthday. . 

“You seem to think it vexatious that I shall allow you but i.nc 
woman at a time either to praise or love. If I dispute with you upon 
this point, 1 doubt every jury will give a verdict against me. So, sir, 
with ,1 Mahomet.in indulgence, I allow your pluralities, the favourite 
pnvili'ge of our church. 

“ I lind you don't mend upon correction ; again I tell yon yon must 
not think of women in a reasonable way; you know we always m.ike 
goddesses of those we adore upon earth ; and do not all the good men 
tell us we must lay aside reason in what relates to the Deity ? 

“. . . T should have been glad of anything of Swift’s. Prsy, when 
you write to him next, tell him I expect him with impatience, in .i place 
as odd and as much out of the way as hinLselC “ Yours." 

Peterborough married Mrs Anastasia Robinson, the celebrated singer. 
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men. To name his friends is to name the best men of his time. 
Addison had a senate; Pope reverenced his equals. He spoke 
of Swift with respect and admiration always. His admiration 
for Bolingbrokc was so great, that when some one said of his 
friend, " There is something in that groat man which looks as if 
he was placed here by mistake,” "Yes,” Pope answered, " and 
when the comet appeared to us a month or two ago, I had 
sometimes an imagination that it might possibly Ik* come to 
carry nim home as a coach comes to one's door for visitors.” 
So these great spirits spoke of one another. Show me six of the 
dullest middle-aged gentlemen that ever dawdled round a club 
table so faithful and so friendly. 

We have said before that the chief w'lts of this time, with the 
exception of Congreve, were what we should now call men's 
men. They spent many hours of the four-and-lwcnty, a fourth 
part of each day nearly, m clubs and coffee-houses, where they 
dined, drank, and smoked. Wit and news went by word of 
mouth; a journal in 1710 contained the very smallest jK^rtion 
of one or the other. The chiefs sixikc, the faithful hahitiUs sat 
round ; strangers came to wonder and listen. Old Dryden had 
his headquarters at "Will’s,” in Russell Street, at the corner 
of How Street: at w'hich place Pope saw him when he was 
twelve years old. I'lie company used to assemble on the first 
floor—what was called the chning-room floor in those days—and 
sat at various tables smoking their pipes. It is recx)rded that 
the beaux of the day thought it a great honour to be allowed to 
take a pinch out of Dryden’.'- snuff-box. When Addison liegan 
to reign, he with a certain crafty propiiety—a policy let us call it 
—which belonged to his nature, set up his court, and appointed 
the officers of his royal house. His palace was " Button's," 
opposite "Will's."* A quiet opjX)Sition, a silent assertion of 
empire, distinguished this great man. Addison’s ministers were 
Budgell, Tickell, Philips, C'arey ; his master of the horse, honest 

* “ Button had been a servant In the Countess of Warwick’s familj’, 
who, under the patronage of Addisrfin, kept a coflee-hoiise on the south 
side of Kussell Street, about two doors from Covent Garden. Here it 
wa^ that the wits of that time used to assemble It is said that when 
Addison had suffered any vexation from the Countess, he withdrew the 
company from Dutton's house. 

“ From the coffee-house he went acain to a tavern, where he often 
B.it late and drank too much wine ”— Dr, Johnson. 

Will’s Coffee-house was on the west side nf Dow Street, and "corner 
of Russell Street."—See Handbook ((f London. 
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Dick Steele, who was what Duroc was to Napoleon, or Hardy 
to NeLon. the man who performed Ins mailer’s bidding, and 
would have cheerfully died in his quarrel. Addison lived writh 
these people for seven or eight hours every day. The male society 
passed over their punch-bowls and tobacco-pipes about as much 
tune as ladies of that age spent over spadillc and manillc. 

For a brief space, upon coming up to town. Pope formed part 
of King Joseph's court, and was his rather too e.agcr and obse¬ 
quious humble servant.^ Dick Steele, the editor of the Tailert 
Mr. Addison’s man, and his own man too- a peison'of no little 
figure in the world of letters—^])atronised the young poet, and 
set him a task or two. Young Mr. Pope did the task very 
quickly and smartly (he had been at the feet, quite as a boy, of 
Wycherley’s [ decrepit reputation, and propped up for a year 

“ jMy ncqiiaintancc with Mr. Addison commenced in 1712 : I liked 
him then as well as I Jikcd any man, and w'as very fond of his conversa¬ 
tion It w.-IS ^cry soon after that Mi Addison advised me * not to be 
content with the applause of half the n.ition ' He used to Ulk much 
.iiul oftt n to me, of moderation m parties .nnd used to blame his dear 
ftiend Stcclc foi being too much of a p.'irty man. He encouraged me in 
my design of tiansl.uing the Ilteid, which w.-ls begun that year, and 
finislicd in 17T8.”—PoPK. Spettce s Anecdoin. 

“Addison had Budgcll, and I tlnnk Philips, in the house with him. 
—Gay they would c.all one of my ficz'cs .—'J licy were angry w'ith me for 
keeping so much witli Di. Swift .iiid some of the Lite Ministry.'’—Poi'E. 
inpenics AtuedoUs, 

t “ To Mi. Jllounf, 

Jan 21,1715-16 

“ I know of nothing that will he so interesting to yon at present as 
■‘ome cirniinstances of the last act of that eminent comic poet and our 
friend, Wyclicrlcy . Tie had ofien told me, and 1 doubt not he did all 
Ills .11 qiiaintancc, that he would ni irry as soon as his life was despaired of. 
Accordingly, a few d.ays before his death, he underwent the ceremony, 
.and joined together those two sacraments which wise men say we should 
be iTie last to reciivc, for, if you observe, matrimony is placed afber 
c'ciicme unction in our catechisin, as a kind of hint of the order of true 
in which thci are to be taken The old man then lay down, satisfied in 
tar c'lnsciousncis of having, by this one act, obliged a w'oman wd ' (he 
wn-. told) had merit, and shown an heroic r^sei tment of the ill-us of 
h.s 'K\t heir. Some hundred pounds which lie had with the la i> uis- 
chaiged his debts a jointure of ;^soo a year made her a rccotnpence ; 
and I he nephew was left to comfort himself as well as he could with the 
miserable remains of a mortgaged estate 1 saw our friend tw<cc after 
tins was done—less peevish m his sickness th.in he used to be in his 
reahli, neither much afraid of dying, nor (which 111 him had ber'n more 
likely^ much ash.'imed of marrying The evening before he expired, he 
exiled ms young wife to the bedude, and ciriicstly entreated her not to 
deny him one request—the last he should make Upon her assurances 
of consenting to it, he told her: ' My dear, it is only this—you will 
never marry an old man again.' 1 cannot help remarking that sickncssy 
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that doting old \vit) he was anxious to lie well with the men of 
letters, to get a footing and a recognition. He thought it an 
honour to lie admitted into their company; to have the con¬ 
fidence of Mr Addison's friend Captain Steele. IIis eminent 
parts obtained for him the honour of heralding Addison's 
triumph of "Cato "with his admirable prologue, and heading 
the victorious procession as it were. Not content with this act 
of homage and admiration, he wanted to distinguish himself by 
assaulting Addison’s enemies, and attacked John Denni.s with a 
prose lampoon, which liighly ofTended his lofty p.itron. Mr. 
Steele was instructed to write to Mr. Dennis, and inform him 
that .Ml I’ojje'.s piiniphlct against him was wiittcn ejuilewithout 
Mr. Addison’s approval.* Indeed," 'I he Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Non IS on the I*hren/y of J. D." is a vulgar and mean satire, 
and siieh a blow as the inagnilici'iit Addison could never dcsiio 
to see any partisan of his stiike in any litei.ary quarrel. Pope 
was closely allied with Swift when he wrote this pamphlet. It 
IS so dirty tliat it has been piinled in Swift's works, too. It 
bears the foul marks of the mastci hand. Swift admired and 
enjo}cdvvilh all his heart the prodigious genius of the young 
Papi'*t kill out of W'lndsoi l orcst, vvho had never seen a univer¬ 
sity 111 his life, and e.iine and i onr|ncrcd llie Dons and tlie doctois 
with his wit Ho .ipplauded, and loved him, too, and protecleil 
him, and tuiglit hirn misihn’f. I wish Addison couM have 
loved him belter 'I he hi .si satire that ever has been penned 
would never have liccn wiitlen then, and one of the best char¬ 
acters the w 01 Id cv er knew w ould ha\ e been wathout a (law. But 

vvhicli often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom lias power to 
remove that talent winch we rail Iiiimour. Mr Wjcherley showed Ins 
even in his I.ist comylimtiit; though J tliink his request a little hard, fur 
why should he bar her fr^ni doubling her jointure on the s.ime easy terms'* 
“Po tiivial as tlie^c circuinstinccb are, 1 should not be displeased 
111) self to know such trifles when they concern or ch.irai tense any 
eminent person 'Jhe wisest and wittiest of men aie seldom wiser or 
wittier th.iii others in these sober moments ; at least, cuir friend ended 
much 111 the sime charaeter Jic had lived in; and Ilonicc's rule for play 
may as well be applied to him as a playwright:— 

" ‘ Servetur ad imitm 

Qualis ah incepto processerit ct sibi coiisict' 

" 1 am,"&c. 

"Aildison, who was no stranger to ihc w'orld, probably saw the 
V Ifishiiess of Pope’s friendship; and resolving that he should have the 
consequences of Ins offleiousiiess to himself, informed Dennis by Steele 
that he was sorry for the insult "— Juiinson. Life of Addison. 
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he who had so few equals could not bear one, and Pope was 
more than that. When Pope, trying for himself, and soaring 
on his immortal young wings, found that his, too, was a genius, 
which no pinion of that age could follow, he rose and left 
Addison's company, settling on his own eminence, and singing 
ins own song. 

It w'as not possible that Pope should remain a retainer of Mr. 
Addison ; nor likely that after escaping from his vassalage and 
assuming an independent crown, the sovereign whose allegiance 
he quitted should view him amicably.* They did not do wrong 
to mislike each other. They but followed the impulse of nature, 
and the consequence of position. When Bemadotte became 
heir to a throne, the Prince Royal of Sweden was naturally 
Napoleon's enemy. "There are many passions and tempers of 
mankind," says Mr. Addison in the Spectator^ speaking a 
couple of years before the little differences betw'ecn him and 
Mr Pope took place, " which naturally dispose us to depress 
and vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. All 
those who made thi'ir entrance into the world with the same 
advantages, and were once looked on as his equals, arc apt to 
think the fame of his merits a reflection on their own deserts. 
Those who were once his equals envy and defame him, because 
they now see him the sui^crior; and those who were once his 
superiors, because they look upon him as their equal " Did 
Mr. Addison, justly perhaps thinking that, as young Mr. Pope 
had not had the benefit of a university education, he couldn't 
know Greek, therefore he couldn't translate Homer, encourage 
his young friend Mr. Tickell, of Queen’s, to translate that poet, 
and aid him with his own known scholarship and skill?t It 

* " While I was heated with wh.*it T heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Addison, to let him know 'th.it 1 w.is not unacquainted with this 
behaviour of his; that if I was to spciak of him severely in rcLur i for 
it^ It 'hould not be in such a duty way; that I should rather tel> him 
hims'‘ir fairly of his faults, and allow liis good qualities; and ttiat it 
should be something in the following manner' I then subjoined the 
first sketch of what has since been called my satire on Addison. He 
used me very civilly ever after; and never did me any injustice, that 
1 know of, from that time to his death, which was about ilirc.e years 
after."— Pope. Spences Anecdotes. 

‘‘IHiat Tickell should have been guilty of a villainy seems to us 
highly improbable; that Addison should have been guilty of a vdlainy 
Mems to us highly improbable; but that tliese two men shunid have 
xonspired togemer to comiiut a villainy, seems, to us, iirprobahle in 
a tenfold degree."— Macaulay. 
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was natural that Mr. Addison should doubt of the learning of 
an amateur Grecian, should have a high opinion of Mr. Tickell. 
of Queen's, and should help that ingenious young man. It was 
natural, on the other hand, that Mr. Pope and Mr. Pope's 
friends should believe that his counter-translation, suddenly 
advertised and so long written, though Tickell's college fnends^ 
had never heard of it—though, when Pope first wrote to Addison 
regarding his scheme, Mr. Addison knew nothing of the similar 
project of Tickell, of Queen's—it was natural that Mr. Pope and 
his friends, having interests, passions, and prejudici's of their 
own, should believe that Tickell's translation was but an act 
of opposition against Pope, and that they should call Mr. 
Tickell's emulation Mr. Addison's envy—if envy it were, 

** And were there one whose fires 
True {''■niiis kindles and fitir fame inspires, 

I’llcsL with each talent and each art to please. 

And Ix^rii to write, coinerse, and live with case ; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne; 

View him with scomfiil yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate, for arts that caused himself to ri-.e ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil Jeer, 

And, without sneenns, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious fiieiid; 

Dre.idiiig even fools, by n itterers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne'er obliged: 

Like Cdto give his J'ttle senate laws, 

And sit .ateutive 10 his own applause; 

While wits and TcmpLirs every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise; 

Who hilt must laugh if such a man there be. 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he? " 

"I sent the verses to AFr. Addison," s.^id Poi3e, "and he 
used me very civilly ever after.” No wonder he did. It was 
shame very likely more than fear tliat silenced him. Johnson 
recounts an inteivicw between Pope and Addison after their 
quarrel, in which Pope w'os angry, and Addison tried to be 
contemptuous and calm, tsuch a weapon as Pope’s must have 
pierced any scorn. It flashes for ever, and quivers in Addison's 
memory. His great figure looks out on us from the past— 
stainless but for that—pale, calm, and beautiful: it bleeds from 
that black wound. He should be drawn, like Saint Sebastian, 
with that arrow in his side. As he sent to Gay and asked his 
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parrlon, as he bade his stepson come and see his death, be sure 
he had forgiven Pope, when he made ready to show how a 
Christian could die. 

Po;ie then formed part of the Addisonian court for a short 
time, and describes liimsolf in his letters as sitting with that 
coterie until two o'clock in the morning over punch and burgundy 
amidst the fumes of tobacco. To use an expiession of the 
present day, the “pace" of those viveurs of the former age 
was awful. Peterboiough lived into the very j.iws of death; 
(lodolphin laboured all day and gambled at night; Holingbroke,*' 
writing to Swift, from Dawley, m his retirement, dating his 
letter at siv o’clock in the morning, and rising, as he says, 
refreshed, serene, and calm, calls to mind the time of his I-ondon 
life; when about that hour he used to be going to bed, 
surfeited with pleasure, and jaded with businC'S , his head often 
full of schemes, and his lieait a.s often full ofanxietv\ It w’as 
too hard, loo coarse a life for the sensitive, si« Kly Pope. He 
was the only wit of the day, a friend writes to me, who wasn’t 
fat.f Swift was fat, Addison was fat, SteHo was fat. Cay 
and Thomson were prepiostcrously fat—all that fuddling and 
punch-di inking, that club and collee-house boo/ing, shortened 
the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of the men of that age. 
Pope withdrew in a great measure from this boisterous London 
company, and being put into an independente by the gallant 
exertions of Swift + and his private friends, and b> the enthusiastic 

* Loni to the Three Yahooi of TioicKcnham, 

“Jufy ■J3, 1720. 

“JONATIIAV, Al F.XA.N'nKU, JolIN’, MOST EXCni.LI Nf TriI MVIkS OK 
Parnassls, —Though you .ire prob'ibly very judiffurent where I am, 
or what I am doing, yet I resolve to believe the contrary I persuade 
myself that you have sent at least tiftcen times within this foitni^hi to 
ijawlcy farm, and that you are extremely mortified at my long silciu'e. 
To lelieve you, therefore, from this great anxiety of mind, 1 can i > no 
less than wiitc a few lines to you ! .uid 1 please myself liefurehnu* with 
the vast pleasure whieh this epistle must need'* give vuii. 'that 1 may 
add to this pleasure, and give fiiitlier proofs o** my beneficent t mper, 
I will likeivise inform juit, that I shall be in ^our neighbourhood again 
by the. end of next w ek , by winch lime 1 hope that Jonathan’s unagi* 
nation of business will be «ULeeedc<l by sonic imagination more 1 < coming 
a professor of that divine science, /a ha^titeitc. Adieu. Juiiutban, 
Alexander, John, mirth be with you ! '* 

J Pi nr must be excepted from this observation. ‘'He w.is lank and 
lean." 

^ t Swift exerted himself very much in promoliiig the I/iad subscrip¬ 
tion ; and also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolmgliruke. Po^e 
xealiscd by the Itiad upwards of £nxjo, winch he laid out partly in 
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national admiration ubicli justly rcwuRled his great achic\cmcnt 
of the “Iliad," purchased that famous villa of 'rwickeiiham 
which his song and life celebratetl; duteously bringing his old 
parent to live @.nd die there, entertaining his friends there, and 
making occasional visits to London in his little chariot, in which 
Atterbury compared hirn to " Homer in a nutshell." 

“ Mr. Diyden was not .1 genteel man," Pope quaintly saul to 
Spence, speaking of the manner and habits of the famous old 
patriarch of "Will's.” With regard to Pope’s own manners, 
we have the best contemporary authority that they \sere singularly 
refined and polished. With Ins c-vlraordinary sensibility, with 
his known tastes, with his delic.ite frame, with his powoi and 
dread of ridicule, Pope could h xve licen no other than what we 
call a liighly-bjcd person.* His closest friends, w.th the e\ee])- 
tion of Swift, Mere among the delights and ornaments of the 
polished society of ihcir ag('. Gaith.f the acconiplislud .ind 
benevolent, wliom Steele has desc^^ibed so charmingly, of whom 
Codrington said that his character was " all Ixjauty," and whom 
Pope himself called the best of (.'hristians without knowing it, 
Arbuthnot,:|: one of the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, 

annuities, and partly in the pirchisc of his famous villa. Johnson 
remarks that “it would be Inni to find a man <>0 will entitled to notice 
by Ills \Ml, that ever de]ii;1)tLd *-0 inucii in l.tikiiie of hia money." 

'• “His (Pope’s) voice 111 common coii\ersation was so nnturnllv 
musical, that I reinouiber hoiii:st Turn Southerne used always to call 
him'the little nij^htiii'^ale.’"' Orrery. 

t Garth, whom 111 > den c dls "RfiiErou'j as his Muse," was a York- 
shirenian. He graduated at Cambridge, and was made M 1 ) in 1691. 
He soon distinguished himself in Ins profession, by his poem of the 
" Dispensary," and in society, and prononiieed Dryden’s funeral oration. 
He was A strict Whig, a notable member of the "Kit-Cal," and a 
friendly, convivial, .ible man. He was knighted by George I , with the 
Duke of Marlborough's sword. He died in 171S. 

I "Arbuthiiot was the sou of an epi-'Copal tlcrgyman in Scotland, 
and belonged to an anriciu and distinguished Scotcli Eimily. ^ lie wat, 
educated at Aberdeen; and, coming up to London—accurditig to a 
Scotch practice often enough alluded to—to m.ike his fortune, first 
made himself known by An hAauunation of Dr. II 'oociward’s Account 
if the Dilitgr. He betaine physician successively to Prince George 
of Denmark and to ()neeii Anne. He is usually abowed to have hetn 
the most learned, ns w'cll .is one of the most witty and humourous 
members of the Scribleriis Chib. The opinion entertained of him by 
the humourists of the day is abundantly evidenced m their curres- 

f iondencc When he found himself in his last illness, he wrote thus, 
roni his retreat at Hampstead, to Swift 

HamphTead : Oct. 4,1734. 

"*My Dear and Worthy Friend, —You have no icasuii to put 
me among the rest of your forgetful friends, for I wrote two long leiitr'> 
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gentlest of mankind; Bolingbroke, the Atcibiades of his age; 
the generous Oxford; the magnificent, the witty, the famous, and 
chivalrous Peterborough: these were the fast and faithful friends 

to you, to which I never received one word of answer. The first was 
about your health; the last I sent a great while ago, by one De la 
Mar. 1 can assure you with great truth that none of your friends or 
acquaintance has a more warm heart towards you than myself. 1 am 
going out of this troublesome world, and you, among the rest of my 
friends, shall have my last prayers and good wishes. 

*“. . . 1 came out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and an 
asthma, that I could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. I most 
earnestly desired and begged of God that He would take me. Contrary 
to my expectation, upon venturing to ride (which 1 had forborne for 
some years), 1 recovered my strength to a pretty considerable degree, 
slept, and had my stomach again. . . . What I did, 1 can assure you 
was not for life, but ease; fur I am at present in the case of a man 
that was almost in harbour, and then blown back to sea—who has a 
reasonable hope of going to a good place, and an absolute certainty 
of leaving a very bad one. Nut that 1 have any particular disgust 
at the world ; for 1 have as great comfort m my own family and from 
the kindness of my friends ns any man; but the world, in the main, 
displeases me, and I have too true a presentiment of calamities tliat 
are to befall niy country However, if 1 should have the happiness 
to see you before 1 die, you will find that 1 enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness. I cannot imagine why you arc frightened 
from a journey to Rngl.md: the reasons you assign are not sufficient— 
the journey, 1 am sure, would do you good. In general, I recommend 
riding, of which I have always had a good opinion, and can now 
confirm it from my own experience. 

“'My family give you their love and service. The great loss I 
sustained^ in one of them gave me my first shock, and the trouble 
I have with the rest to bring them to a right temper to bear the loss 
of a father who loves them, and whom they love, is really a most 
sensible affliction to me_ I am afraid, my dear friend, we sh.ill never 
see one another more in this world. I shall, to the last moment, 
preserve my love anil esteem for you, being well assured you will 
never leave the paths of virtue and honour; for all that is in this world 
is not worth the least deviation from the way. It will be great pleasure 
to me to hear from you sometimes; for none are with more sincerity 
than I am, my dc.ir friend, your mpst faithful friend and hurible 
sen ant’*’ 

Arbuthnot,” Johnson says, '‘w.is a man of great comprehei'ion, 
skilUd in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient 
litciiture, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
active imagination; a scholar with great brillmncc of wit; a wit who, 
111 the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of religious 
real-'' 

Dii^ld Stewart has testified to Arbuthnot's ability in a department 
of winch he was particularly qualified to judge: “ Let me 'aid, that, 
in the I'St of philosophical reformers, the authors of Martiwus Scrihlerus 
ought not to be overlooked. T'heir happy ridicule of the scholastic 
logic and metaphysics is universally known ; but few are aware of the 
acuteness and sagacity displayed in their allusions to some of the most 
vulnerable passages in loicke’s Essay. In this part of the work it is 
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of Pope, the most brilliant company of friends, let us repeat, 
that the world has ever seen. The favourite recreation of his 
leisure hours was the society of painters, whose art he practised. 
In his correspondence are letters between him and Jcrvas, whose 
pupil he loved to be—Richardson, a celebrated artist of his time, 
and who painted for him a portrait of his old mother, and for 
whose picture he asked and thanked Richardson in one of the 
most delightful letters that ever were penned,*—and the won¬ 
derful Kneller, who bragged more, spelt worse, and painted 
better than any artist of his day.f 

It iS affecting to note, through Pope's correspondence, the 
marked way in which his friends, the greatest, the most famous, 
and wittiest men of the time—ijenerals and statesmen, philo¬ 
sophers and divines—all have a ki nd word and a kind thought 
for the good simple old mother, whom Pope tended so affec¬ 
tionately. Those men would luive scarcely valued her, but that 
they knew how much he loved her, and that they pleased liim 
by thinking of her. If his early letters to women arc affected 

commonly understood that Arhuthnot had the principal share."—See 
Preliminary Dissertation to Emyclopfedia Bnfanmca, note to p. 243, 
and albo note a. a. b., p. 385. 

“ 7 Vf Mr. Richardson. 

“Twicklnham, June lo, 1733. 

"As I know you and I mutiinlly desire to see one another, I hoped 
that this day our wishes would have met, and brou);ht you hither. 
And this for the very reason, which possibly might hinder you coming, 
that my poor mother ls dead I thank God her death was as easy as 
her life was innocent; and as it cost her not a groan, or even a sigh, 
there is yet upon her countenance such an expression of tranquillity, 
n^, almost of^pleasurc, that it is even amiable to behold it. it would, 
atiord the finest image of a saint expired that ever painting drew; and 
it would be the greatest obligation which even that obliging art could 
ever bestow on a friend, if you could come and sketch it for me. 1 am 
sure, if there be no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any common 
business to do this; and 1 hope to see you this evening, as late as you 
will, or to-morrow morning ns early, bemre this winter flower is faded. 
1 will defer her interment till to-morrow night. I know you love me, 
or 1 could not have written this—I could not (.it this tunc) have wiutcii 
at all. Adieu 1 May you die as happily ! “Yours,” &c. 

t *‘Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfiw Kncllcr one^ day, when his 
nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 'Nephew,' said Sir Gudfrcy, ‘you 
have the honour of seeing the two greatest men in the world.' ^1 don’t 
know how great you may be,' said the Guinea man, ‘ but 1 don’t like 
looks: I have often bought a man much better than both of you 
together, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.”'—D r. Wakburton. 
Sjence's Anecdotes. 
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and insincere, whenever he speaks about this one, it is with a 
childish tenderness and an almost sacred simplicity. In 1713, 
w'licii young Mr. Poixi had, by a scries of the most astonishing 
victories and dazzling achievements, seized the crown of poetry, 
and the town was in an uproar of admiration, or hostility, for 
the young chief; when Pope was issuing his famous decrees for 
the translation of the "Iliad;" wlicn Dennis and the lower 
critics were hooting and assailing him; when Addison and the 
gentlemen of his court were sneering with sickening hearts at the 
prodigious triumphs of the young conqueror ; when Pope, in a 
fever of victory, and genius, and hope, and anger, was struggling 
through the ci owd of shouting friends and furious detractors to 
Ills temple of Fame, his old mother writes from the country, 
*' My deare,” says she—" my dearc, there's Mr. Blount, of 
Miipel Diiiom, dead the same day that Mr. Inglchuld died. 
Your sister is well; but your brother is sick. My service to 
Mis. lilount, and all that ask of me. 1 hope to hear from you, 
and that you are well, which is my daily pr.iyei , and this with 
my blessing." The triumph marchi’S by, and the car of the 
young conqueror, the hero of a hundred brilliant victories: the 
fond mother sits 111 the quiet cottage at home and says, " 1 send 
you my daily prayers, and 1 bless you, my deare.” 

In our estimate of Pope’s character, let ns always take into 
account that constant tenderness and lidelity of affection which 
pervaded and sanctified his life, and never forget that maternal 
benediction,* It accompanied him always, his life .seems 
purified by those artless and heartfelt prayers. And he seems 
to have received and deserved the fond attachment of the other 
members of his family. It is not a little touching to read in 
Sjxmce of the cnthusi.istic admiration with which his half-sister 
regarded him, and thi; simple anecdote by w'hich she illustrates 
her love. " I think no man was ever so little fond of money." 
Mr^. Rackett says about her brother, " 1 think my brother when 
he was young read more books than any man in the world; " 
and^ihe falls to telling stones of his schooldays, and the manner 

* "Swift’s mention of him as one 

"whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells," 

Is well known. And a sneer of Walpole’s may be put to a better use 
than he ever intended it for, <l projtos of this subject. He ihantahly 
sneers, in one of his letters, at Spence’s " fondling an uld mother—in 
imitation of Pope! " 
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in which his master at Twyford ill-used him. " I don't think 
my brother knew what fear was," she continues; and the 
accounts of I’opc's friends bear out this character for courage. 
When he had exasperated the dunces, and thieats of violence 
and personal assault \\ere brought to him, the d.iuntloss little 
champion never for one instant allowed fear to distuibhini, or 
condescended to take any guard in his daily walks e.\cept 
occasionally his dog to bear him eoni])any. " I had 

rather die at once," said the gallant little cripple, " than li\e in 
fear of those rascals," 

As for his death, it was what the noble Arbiithnot asked and 
cnjoyerl for himself—a euthanasia —a beautiful end. A perfect 
bcno\olt‘ncc, affection, serenity, hallowed tlic departure of that 
high soul. K\en in tlio \ery hallucin.itions of his brain, and 
weaknesses of his delirium, there was sonic-thing almost sacred. 
Spence describes him in his last days, looking up and with a 
rapt gaze as if something had '.uddenly paiscil before him. 
"He said to me, ‘What*s that?' pointing into the air with a 
very steady legard, .ind then looked dow'n and said, with a smile 
of the gicatest softness, ‘"Iwas a vision'”' He laughed 
scaictly ever, but his eomp,anions describe his countenance as 
often illuminated by a peculiar .sweet siniK. 

"When,” said isjiencc,* the kind anccilul.st whom lohiisoii 
despised—"when 1 was Klling T.oid Jiolmgbroke that Mr. 
l*ope, on every catehmg and recovery of lii.s mind, was alwtiys 
saying something kindly of liis present or absent fiiends, and 
that this was so suiprising, as it seemed to me as if humanity 
had outlasted understanding, Lord Holingbioke said, ' It has so,' 
and then added, ‘ I never in my life knew a man who had so 
tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more general fi leiid- 
.ship for mankind. I have known him these thirty years, and 

value myself more for that man’s love than'- 1 lere," Spence 

says, " St. John sunk his head and lost his voice m tears.” The 
sob which finishes the epitaph is flnei than words. It is the 

* Joseph Spence was the son of a clergyman, near Winchester. He 
was a short time at Eton, and afterwarus became a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, a ckrgyinan, and professor of poctiy. He w.is a 
friend of Thomson's, whose reputation he aided. He published an 
JSssay on the Odyssey in 1726, which iutroduced him to Pope. Kvery'- 
hoi'y liked him. His Anecdotes were placed, w'hile still in MS., at the 
service of Johnson and also of Malone. They were published by Mr. 
Singer in 1820. 
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cloak thrown over the father’s face in the famous Greek picture, 
which hides the grief and heightens it. 

In Johnson’s “ Life of Pope" you will find described, with 
rather a malicious minuteness, some of the personal habits and 
infirmities of the great little Pope, llis body \i'as crooked, he 
was so short that it was necessary to raise his chair in order to 
place him on a level with other people at table.* Hu w'os 
sewed up in a buckram suit every morning, and required a nurse 
hke a child. His contemporaries reviled these misfortunes with 
a strange acrimony, and made his poor deformed person the 
butt for many a bolt of heavy wit. The facetious Mr. Dennis, 
in s^xiaking of him, says, " If you take the first letter of Mr. 
Alexander Pope's Christian name, and the first and last letters 
of his surname, you have A. P. E." Pope catalogues, at the end 
of the “Dunciad," with a rueful precision, other pretty names, 
besides Ape, which Dennis called him. That great critic pro¬ 
nounced Mr. Pope a little ass, a fool, a coward, a Papist, and 
therefore a haler of Scripture, and so forth. It must be re¬ 
membered that the pillory was a flourishing and popular 
institution in those days. Authors stood in it in the body some¬ 
times : and dragged their enemies thither morally, hooted them 
with foul abuse, and assailed them with garbage of the gutter. 
J*oor Popes figure was an easy one for those clumsy carica¬ 
turists to draw. Any stupid hand could draw a hunchback 
and write Pope underneath. 'I'liey diil. A libel was published 
against Pope, with such a frontispiece. 'Ibis kind of rude 
jesting was an evidence not only of an ill nature, but a dull one. 
When a child makes a pun, or a lout breaks out into a laugh, 
it is some very obvious combination of words, or discrepancy 
of objects, which provokes the infantine satirist, or tickles the 
boorish wag; and many of Pope's rcvilers laughed not so much 
because they were wicked, as because they knew no better 
Without the utmost sensibility. Pope could not have 1 x‘C'i the 
poel he was; and through his life, however much he protested 

He speaks of Arbuthnot's havitif' helped him through “that long 
disease, my life " But not only was he so feeble as is implied in^ his 
use of the “buckram,” but “it now appears,” says Mr. Peter Cunning" 
ham, “from his unpublished letters, that, like Lord Hervey, he had 
recours'' to ass's milk for the preservation of his health ” It is to his 
loidship’s use of that simple beverage that he alludes when he says— 

“ Let Sporus tremble !— A. What, that thing of silk, 

Sporub, that mete white-curd of ass's milk?" 
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that he disregarded their abuse, the coarse ridicule of his oppo¬ 
nents stung and tore hini. One of Cibber’s pamphlets coming 
into Pope's hands, whilst Richardson the painter was with him. 
Pope turned round and said, " These things arc my diversions; *' 
and Richardson, sitting by whilst Pope perused the libel, said 
he saw his features " writhing with anguish." How little human 
nature changes' Can't one see that little figure? Can’t one fancy 
one is reading Horace ? Can't one fancy one is speaking of to-day ? 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him to cul¬ 
tivate the society of persons of fine manners, or wit, or taste, or 
Ix'auty, caused him to shiink equally from that shabby and 
boisUTous crew which formed the rank and file of literature in 
Ins time * and he was as unjust to these men as they to him. 
The delicate little creature sickcnod at habits and comiiany 
which were quite toh'rable to robiister men . and in the famous 
feud between Pope and the Dunces, and without attributing 
any peculiar wrong to either, one can quite understand how 
the tW'O parties should so hntc each other As I fancy, it was 
a sort of necessity that when Pope's triumph passed, Mr. 
Addison and his men should look rather contemptuously down 
on It from their b.il(.ony; .so it was natural for Dennis and 
Tibbald, and Wclsted and Cibber, and the worn and hungry 
pressmen m the crowd below, to howl at him and assail him. 
And Pope was more savage to Grub Street than Giub Street 
was to Pope, 'Ihe thong with which he lashed them w.is 
dreadful; he fired upon that howling crew such shafts of flame 
and poison, he slew and wounded so fiercely, that m reading 
llie “Diinciad” and the prose lampoons of Pope, one feeN 
disposed to side against the ruthless little tyrant, at Ic.ist to 
pity those wretched folk on whom he was so unmcicifiil. It 
was Pope, and Swift to aid him, who cstablishcxl among ns the 
Grub Street tradition He revels in base descriptions of poor 
men's want, he gloats over poor Dennis's garret, and fianiud 
nightcap and red stockings ; he gives instructions how to find 
Curll’s authors — the liislonan at the tallow-chandler’s under 
the blind arch in Petty I'rancc, the two translators in bed 
together, the poet m the cock-loft in Budge Row, whose land- 
latly kcx'ps the ladder. It was Pope, 1 fear, w'ho contributed, 
more than any man who ever lived, to depreciate the literary 
calling. It was not an unprosperous one before that time, as 
wc have seen ; at least there were great prizes in the profession 
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which had made Addison a Minister, and Prior an Ambassador, 
and Steele a Commissioner, and Swift all but a bishop. The 
profession of letters was ruined by that libel of the " Dunciad." 
If authors were wretched and poor before, if some of them 
lived m haylofts, of which their landladies kept the ladders, at 
least nobody came to disturb them in their straw; if three of 
them had but one coat beween them, the two remained invisible 
in the garret, the third, at any rate, appeared decently at the 
cofTcc-house and paid his twopence like a gentleman. It was 
Pope that dragged into light all this poverty and meanness, 
and held up those wretched shifts and rags to public ridicule. 
It was Pope that has made generations of the reading world 
{delighted with the mischief, as who would not be that reads it?) 
believe that author and wn*tch, author and rags, author and 
dirt, author and drink, gin, cowheel, tripe, poverty, duns, 
bailiffs, scjualling children, and clamorous landladies, wore 
always associated together. The condition of authorship began 
to fall from the days of the “ Dunciadand I believe in my 
heart that much of that oblociuy which has since pursued our 
calling was occasioned by Pope's libels and wicked wit. Every¬ 
body read those Evciybody w'as familiarised with the idea of 
the poor devil, the author. The manner is so captivating that 
young authors practise it, and begin their caui’r with satire. 
It IS so easy to write, and so pleasant to read ! to fire .i shot 
that makes a giant w'lncc, perhaps, and fancy one’s self his 
conqueror. It is easy to shoot—but not as Pope did. The 
shafts of his satire rise sublirae,ly . no poet’s verse over mounted 
higher than that wondeiful Ihght w'lth which the "Dunciad" 
concludes: *— 

" She comes, she comes I ihc sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old ; 

Before her, tancy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all it-t yai^dng rainbows die away ; 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The metenr drops, and in a flash expires. 

As, one by one, at dread Medea's strain 
The sick’ning stars fade off the ethereal pl.iin; 

As Argus' eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppress’d. 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest:— 

Thus, at her fell approach and secret might, 

Art afier Art goes out, and all is night. 


* " He (Johnson) repeats to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the 
concluding lines of the ‘Dunciad.’''— BosvieU. 
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See sicullcing Truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er licr head; 
Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And, unawares, Mor.ility expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine. 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo I thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored. 

Light dies before iliy iincrealing word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the riirtuin fall, 

And universal darkness buries all." 

In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very 
greatest height which his sublime ait h.is attained, and shows 
himself the equal of all poets of .all times. It is the biightcst 
ardour, the loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous wisdom 
illustrated by the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in W'ords the 
aptest, grandest, and most harmonious. It is heroic courage 
speaking: a splendid declaration of righteous wrath and w.ir. 
It is the gage Hung down, and the silver trunijict ringing deri.in(.e 
to falsehood and tyranny, deceit, dulness, superstition. It i? 
Truth, the champion, sliimng and intrepid, and fronting the 
great world-tyrant with arnues of slaves at his back. It is 
a wonderful and victorious single coml).it in that great L.itile 
winch has always liccn waging .since society began. 

In speaking of a work of isjnsumniatc art one does not try to 
show what it actually is, for Unit were vain ; but what it is like, 
and what are the sensations produced in the mind of him who 
views it. And in considering Pope’s admirable career, I am 
forced into similitudes drawn from othci courage and greatne^-^s, 
and into comparing him with those who achieved triumphs in 
actual war. 1 think of the works of young Pope as I do of the 
actions of young Bonainirtc or young Nelson. In their common 
life you will find frailties .ind meannesses, as great as the vices 
and follies of the meanest men. But m the presence of tlic 
great occasion, the great ionl flashes out, and conquers trans¬ 
cendent. In thinking of the splendour of Pope’s young viclones, 
of his merit, unequallctl as his renown, I had and salute the 
achieving genius, and do homage to the pen of a hero. 

* " Mr. Laneton informed me that he once related to Johnson (on 
the authority of Spence), that Pope himself admired these lincs sci much 
thi* when he repeated them his voice faltered. 'And well it might, 
sir,' said Johnson, 'for they are noble lines.”’—y. Bonvfil, jttntar. 
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I SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at inte< 
resting their public, there must always be in the story a 
virtuous and gallant hero, a wicked monster his opposite, and 
a pretty girl who finds a champion ; bravery and virtue conquer 
brauty: and vice, after seeming to triumph through a certain nuni- 
l3(;r of pages, is sure to be discomfited in the last volume, when 
justice overtakes hmi and honest folk come by their own. There 
never was perhaps a greatly popular story but this simple plot 
was carried through it: mere satiric w it is addressed to a class 
of readers and thinkers quite different to those simple souls who 
laugh and weep over the novel. I fancy very few ladies, indeed, 
for instance, could be brought to like "Gulliver" heartily, and 
(putting the coarseness and difference of manners out of the 
question) to relish the wonderful satire of ‘‘ Jonathan V/ild." In 
that strange apologue, the author takes for a hero the greatest 
rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, that his wit and expe-^ 
Tience, Ixjth large in this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict: he accompanies this villain through all the actions of 
his life, with a grinning deference and a wonderful mock respect; 
and doesn't leave him till he is dangling at the gallow's, when 
the satirist makes him a low bow and w'ishes the scoundrel 
good day. 

It was not by satire of this sort, or by scorn and cont inpt, 
that Hogarth achieved his vast popularity and acquir’d his 
reputation.* His art is quite simple;+ he speaks popular 

Colend^e speak*; of the "heaiitiful female faces" in Jlofrarth's 

f iicturcs, "in wnom," he says, "the satirist never extinguished that 
ove of beauty whitli l^longed to him as a poet ."—TAt Frtend. 

t "1 was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked 
which book he esteemed most in his libi ary, answered ' Shakspeare: * 
being asked which^ he esteemed next best, replied * Hogarth.' His 
graphic representations are indeed books; they have the teeming, 
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parables to interest simple hearts, and to inspire them with plea* 
sure or pity or warning and terror. Not one of his tales but is 
as easy as " Goody Twoshoes ;" it is the moral of Tommy w'as a 
naughty boy and the master flogged him, and Jacky was a good 
boy and had plum-cakc, which pervades the whole works of the 
homely and famous English moralist. And if the moral is 

f?nitful, suggestive meaning of ivonts. Other pictures we look at—his 
prints we read. . . . 

**Thequantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every picture 
would almost unvulganse every subject which he might chouse. . . . 

“ I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have necessarily 
something in them to make us like them; some are^ indiflTerent to us, 
some in their nature repulsive, and only made interesting by the wonder¬ 
ful skill and truth to nature in the painter ; but 1 contend that there is 
in most of them that sprinkling of the better nature, which, like holy 
water, chases away and disperses the contagion of the bad They liave 
this in them, besides, that tncy bring us acquainted with the every-day 
human face,—they give us skill to detect those gradations of sense and 
virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the circum¬ 
stances of the world about us; and prevent that disgust at common life, 
that iadtum quotidianarumJfbrmantntf which an unrestricted passion 
for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of producing. In tins, as in 
many other things, they arc analogous to the best novels of bmollett 
and Fielding ”—Charles jMmb. 

It has Iwen observed that Hogarth’s pictures are exceedingly unlike 
any other representations of the same kind of subjects—that they form 
a class, and nave a character peculiar to themselves. It may be worth 
while to consider in what this general distinction consists. 

“ In the first place, they are, in the strictest sense, historical pictures ; 
and if what Fielding say:, be true, that bis iiovelof Tom Jones ought to 
be regarded as aa epic prose-poem, because it contained a regular 
development of fable, manners, character, and passion, the compositions 
of Hogarth will, in like manner, be found to have a higher claim to the 
title of epic pictures than many which have of late arrogated that 
denomination to themselves. When we say that Hogarth treated his 
subject historic.sI 1 y, we mean that his works represent the manners and 
humours of mankind inaction, and their characters by varied exprevsion 
Everything in his pictures has life and motion in it. Mot only docs the 
business of the scene never stand still, hut every feature and muscle is 
put into full play; the exact feeling of the moment is brought out, and 
carried to its utmost heigiit, and then instantly seized and stamped on 
the canv-ss for ever, 'ilie expression is always taken en passaui, in a 
state of progres.s or change, and, as it were, at the salient point . . . 
His figures are not like the background on winch they arc painted: 
even the pictures on the wall have a peculiar look of their own„ Again, 
with the mpidiiy, variety, and scope of history, Hogarth’s heads have 
all the reality and correctness of portraits. He givea the extremes of 
character and expression, but he gives them with perfect truth and 
accuracy. This is, 111 fact, what distinguishes his compositions from all 
Others of the same kind, that they are equally remote from caricature 
and from mere still life. . . His^ faces go to the very verge of cari¬ 
cature, and yet never (we believe in any single instance; go beyond it.” 
—Hazlitt, 


I 
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written in rather too large letters after the fable, we must re¬ 
member how simple the scholars and schoolmaster both were, 
and like neither the less because they are so artless and honest. 
"It was a maxim of Doctor Harrison’s,” Fielding says, in 
“Amelia,’ —speaking of the benevolent divine and philosophy 
who represents the good principle in that novel—** tliat no man 
can descend below himself, in doing any act which may con¬ 
tribute to protect an innocent person, or io bring a rogue to the 
gallows." The moralists of that age had no compunction, you 



see; they had not begun to be sceptical alxmt the theon of 
punishment, and thought that the hanging of a thief wis a 
spectacle for edification. Masters sent their apprentices, fathers 
took their children, to see Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild 
hanged, and it was as undoubting subscribers to this mor il law, 
that Fielding wrote and Hogarth painted. Except in one 
instance, where, in the mad-house scene in the “ Rake's Progress,” 
the girl whom he has ruined is represented as still tending and 
weeping over him in his insanity, a glimpse of pity for ins rogues 
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never seems to enter honest Hogarth's mind. There's not the 
slightest doubt in the breast of the jolly Draco. 

The famous set of pictures called "Marriage i la Mode," 
and which are now exhibited m the National Gallery in London, 
contains the most important and highly uroiiglu of the Hogai th 
comedies. The care and method with which the moral grounds 
of these pictures arc laid is as remarkable as the wit and skill 
of the observing and dexterous artist. He has to describe the 
negotiations for a marriage pending between the daughter of a 
rich citizen Alderman and young Lord Viscount ^quandei field, 
the dissipated son of a gouty old Earl. Pride and pomposuy 
appear in every acccssoiy surrounding the Earl. lie sits 111 gold 
lace and velvet—as how should such an Eail wear anything but 
velvet and gold lace? His coronet is everywhere: on liis foot¬ 
stool, on which n'jDores one gouty toe turned ont, on the sconci's 
and looking-glasses; on the dogs; on his lordship's very 
crutches; on his great chair of tlate and the great baldaquin 
behind him; under which he sits pointing majestically to liis 
pedigree, which shows that Ins irice is spning from the loins of 
William the C’oncjueror, and confronting the old Alderman fiom 
tlie City, who has mounted his swoid for the occasion, and 
wears his Alderman’s Lhaiii, and has brought a bag full of 
money, mortgage-deeds and tlionsand-txiund notes, for the 
arrangement of the tiansaciion pending bctw’een them. Whilst 
the steward (a Methodist—therefore a hypocrite and cheat * for 
Hogarth scorned a Papist and a Dissenter) is negotiating between 
the old couple, their childten sit together, united but apait. 
My lord is admiring his countenance in the glass, while Ins hiidc 
is twiddling her iiiariiagc ring on her pockcl-handkeithief, 
and listening with rueful countenance to Counsellor Siher- 
tongue, who has been drawing the settlements. The girl is 
pretty, but the painter, with a curious watchfulness, has taIo*n 
care to give her a likeness to her father; as in the young Vis¬ 
count's face you sec a resemblance to the E.irl his noble sire. 
The sense of the coronet pervades the picture, as it is supposed 
to do the mind of its wearer. The pictures round the room arc 
sly hints indicating the situation of the parties about to marry, 
A martyr is led to the fire; Andromeda is offered to sacrifice; 
Judith is going to slay Holoferncs. There is the ancestor of the 
hou.e (in the picture it is the Earl himself as a young man), 
with a comet over his head, indicating that the career of the 
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family is to be brilliant and brief. In the second picture the 
old lord must be dead, for Madam has now the Countess’s 
coronet over her bed and toilet-glass, and sits listening to that 
dangerous Counsellor Silvcrtongue, whose portrait now actually 
hangs up in her room, whilst the counsellor takes his ease on 
the sofa by her side, evidently the familiar of the house, and the 
confidant of the mistress. My Lord takes his pleasure elsewhere 
than at home, whither he returns jaded and tipsy from the 
*' Rose,” to find his wife yawning in her drawing-room, her 
whist-party over, and the daylight streaming in ; or he amuses 
himself with the very worst company abroad, whilst hts wife sits 
at home listening to foreign singers, or wastes her money at 
auctions, or, worse still, socks amusement at masquerades. The 
dismal end is known. My Lord draws upon the counsellor, 
who kills him, and is apprehended whilst endeavouring to 
escape. My Lady goes back perforce to the .Mdcrnian in the 
City, and faints upon reading Counsellor Silvertongue's dying 
speech at 'ryburn, whem the counsellor has been executed for 
sending his Lordship out of the world. Moral •—Don’t listen 
to evil silver-tongued counsellors: don’t niai ry a man for his 
rank, or a woman for her money: don’t frequent foolish auctions 
and masquerade balls unknown to your husband * don’t have 
wicked companions abroad and neglect your wife, otherwise you 
will be run through the body, and ruin will ensue, and disgr.icc, 
and Tyburn. The people arc all naughty, and Bogey carries 
them all off. In the " Rake’s Progress,” a loose life is ended by 
a similar satl catastrophe. It is the spendthrift coming into 
possession of the wealth of the paternal miser; the prodigal 
surrounded by flatterers, and wasting his substance on the very 
worst company ; the bailiffs, the gainblmg-house, and Bedlam 
for an end. In the famous story of *' Industry and Idleness ’ 
the moral is pointed in a manner .similarly clear. Fair-haired 
Frank (Joodehild smiles at his work, whilst naughty Tom IilK: 
snores over his loom. Frank reads the edifying tiallads of 
“ \Mi,tlington " and the " London ’Prentice,” whilst that repro¬ 
bate 'loni Idle prefers “Moll Flanders,” and drinks hugely of 
beer. Frank goes to chuich of a Sunday, and warbles liymns 
from the gallery; while Tom lies on a tombstone outside 
playing at “ halfpcnny-undcr-thc-hat" with street blackguards, 
and is deservedly caned by the beadle. Frank is made overseer 
of the business, whilst 'J om is sent to sea. Frank is t-iken into 
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partnership and marries his master’s daughter, sends out broken 
victuals to the poor, and listens in his nightcap and gown, with 
the lovely Mrs. Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial music of 
the City bands and the marrow-bones and elenvors; W'hilst idle 
Tom, returned from sea, shudders in a garret lest the officers 
arc coming to take him for picking pockets. The Worshipful 
Francis Goodchild, Esquire, becomes Sheriff of London, and 
partakes of the most splendid dinners which money can purchase 
or Alderman devour; whilst poor Tom is taken up in a night- 
cellar, with that one-eyed and disreputable accomplice uho first 
taught him to pl.iy chuck-farthing f)ii a Sunday. What happens 
next? Tom is brought up before the justice of his country, in 
the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, who weeps as he re¬ 
cognises his old brother 'prentice, as Tom’s onc-cyed friend 
peaches on him, and the clerk makes out the poor rogue’s ticket 
for Newgale, Then the end comes, lorn goes to Tyburn m a 
cart with a cofhn in it; whilst the Right llonounable Francis 
Goodcliild, T..ord Mayor of London, proceeds to his Mansion 
House, m his gilt coaeh with four footmen and a sword-l>carcr, 
whilst the companies of London march in the august procession, 
whilst the tiainbanda of the (jty fire their jjieces and get drunk 
in his honour; and—O crowning delight and glory of all— 
whilst His Maj'esty the King looks out from his royal balcony, 
with his ribbon on his breast, and Ins Queen and Ins st.ir by his 
side, at the corner house of Saint Paul’s C'hurchyard. 

How the times have changed ! 'J he new Post Office now 
not disadvantagcously occupies that spot where the scaffolding 
is m the picture, wlierc the tipsy irainband-man is lurching 
against the post, with Ins wig over one eye, and the 'prentice- 
boy is trying to kiss the pretty girl in the gallery. Passed away 
prentice-boy and pretty girl! Passed away tipsy tramband-man 
With wig ami bandolier 1 On the spot where Toni Idle (for 
whom 1 have an unaffected pity) made his exit from this wicked 
world, and where you see the hangman smoking his pipe as he 
reclines on the giblx't and views the hills of Harrow or Hamp¬ 
stead beyond, a splendid marble arch, a vast and modern city 
—clean, airy, painted drab, populous with nursery-maids and 
children, the abode of wealth and comfort—the elegant, the 
prosperous, the polite Tybumia rises, the most respectable 
district in the habitable globe. 

In that last plate of the London Apprentices, in whidi the 
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apotheosis of the Right Honourable Francis Goodchild is 
drawn, a ragged fellow is represented in the corner of the 
simple, kindly piece, offering for sale a broadside, purporting 
to contain an account of the appearance of the ghost of Tom 
Idle executed at Tyburn. Could Tom's ghost have made its 
appearance in 1847, and not in 1747, what changes would have 
been remarked by that astonished escaped criminal! Over 
that road which the hangman used to travel constantly, and 
the Oxford stage twice a week, go ten thousand carnages every 
day. over yonder road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, 
and Sciuirc Western journeyed into town, when he came to take 
up Ins quarters at the "Hercules Pillars" on the outskirts of 
London, what a rush of civilisation and order flows nowl 
W hat armies of gentlemen with umbrellas march to banks, and 
ch.unbers, and counting-houses! "What regiments of nursery¬ 
maids and pretty infantry; what peaceful processions of police¬ 
men, what light broughams and what gay carriages, what 
swarms of busy apprentices and artificers, riding on omnibus- 
roofs, pass daily and hourly' Tom Idle’s times are quite 
changed: many of the institutions gone into disuse which were 
admiied in his day. There’s more pi ty and kindness and a better 
chance for poor Toni's suecessorii now than at that simpler 
pei kmI when Fielding hanged him and Hogarth drew him. 

To the student of history, those admirable work^ must be in¬ 
valuable, as they give us the most complete and truthful picture 
of the manners, and even the thoughts, of the past century. 
We look, and sec pass before us the I'.ngland of a liundrcd 
yeais ago—the peer m his drawing-ioom, the lady of fashion 
m her apartment, foreign singers surrounding her, and the 
chainlicr filled with gcw-gaivs in the mode of that day; the 
church, with its quaint florid architecture and singing congrega¬ 
tion: the parson with his great wig, and the beadle with les 
cane all these are reprcsentetl before us, and we arc sun of 
the tiuth of the portrait. We see how the l^rd Mayor din(*s in 
.state; how the prodigal drinks and spoils at the bagnio; how 
the poor gul beats hemp in Bridewell; how the thief divides 
Ins booty and drinks his punch at tlie night-cellar, and how he 
finishes his career at the gibbet. We may depend upon the 
perfect accuracy of these stiange and varied portraits of the by¬ 
gone generation : we see one of Walpole’s Members of Parlia¬ 
ment chaired after his election, and the lieges celebrating the 
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event, and drinking confusion to the Pretender: we see the 
grenadiers and trainbands of the City marching out to meet the 
enemy; and have before us, with sword and iirelock, and 
"White Hanoverian Horse" embroidered on theeap, the very 
figures of the men who ran away with Johnny Cope, and who 
conqueicd at Culloden, The Yorkshire waggon rolls into the 
inn-yard; the country parson, in his jack-boots, and his bands 
and short cassock, comes trotting into town, and we fancy it is 
Parson Adams, with his sermons in his pocket. The Salisbury 
fly sets forth fiom the old “Angel"—^you see the passengers 
entering the great heavy vehicle, up the wooden stops, their 
hats tu‘(l down with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under 
their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle; the landlady— 
apoplectic with the liquors in her own bar—is tugging at the 
bell, the hunchbacked postillion—he may have ndilen the 
leaders to Humphrey Clmkor—is begging a gratuity; the 
miser is grumbling at the bill, Jack of the " Centurion ’’ lies on 
the top of the clumsy vehicle, with .1 soldier liy his side—it may 
be Smollctt'fr Jack Hatchway—it has a likeness to lasmahngo. 
You see the surburban fair and the strolling company of actors; 
the pretty milkmaid singing under the* windows of the enraged 
French musician : it is such a girl as Steele charmingly described 
in the Guardian, a few years lx.'fore this date, singing, under 
Mr. Ironside's window in Shire Lane, her pleasant carol of a 
May morning. You sec noblemen and blacklegs bawling and 
betting in the Cockpit. you see Gamck as he was arrayed in 
"King Richard," Macheath and Polly in the dresses which 
they wore when they charmed our ancestors, and when noble¬ 
men in blue riblxms sat on the stage and listened to their 
delightful music. You .see the ragged French soldiery, in their 
white coats and cockades, at Calais Gate * they arc of the 
regiment, very likely, which friend Rodcnck Random joined 
before he was rescued by his preserver Monsieur de Strap, with, 
whom lie fought on the famous day of Dcttingcii. You see the 
judges on the bench; the audience laughing in the pit; the 
Student in the Oxford theatre; the citizen on his country walk; 
you see Broughton the bo.xer, Sarah Malcolm the murderess, 
Simon I.K)vat the traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering 
at you with that squint which has become historical, and that 
fac'' which, ugly as it was, he said he could make as captivating 
to woman as the countenance of the handsomest beau in town. 
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All these sights and people are with you. After looking in the 
" Kake's Progress " at Hogarth’s picture of Saint James's Palace 
(jatc, you may people the street, but little altered within these 
hundred years, with the gilded carriages and thronging chair¬ 
men that bore the courtiers your ancestors to Queen Caroline’s 
drawing-room more than a hundred years ago. 

What manner of man * was he who executed these portraits 

* Hogarth (who'te family nnme was Hogart) was the grandson of a 
Westinorebnd yeoman IIis fatlicr came to London, and was an author 
and schoolmaster. William was bom in 1698 (according to the most 
probable conjecture) 111 the parish of Saint Martin, Ludgate. He was 
early apprenticed to an engraver of arms on plate. The following 
touclies are from his Anecdotes of /f/;/w^(Edition of 1833):— 

'* As 1 had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, shows 
of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when an infant, and mimicry, 
common to all children, was remarkable in me. An early access to a 
neighbouring painter drew my attention from play; and I was, at every 
possible opportunity, employed in making drawings. 1 picked up an 
acquaintance of the same turn, and soon learnt to draw the alphabet 
wuh great correctness. My exercises, when at school, were more 
remarkable for the ornaments u hich adorned them, than for the exer¬ 
cise itself. In the furnier, I sumi found that blockheads with better 
memorKs could much sin pass me; but for the latter 1 was particularly 
distinguished. . . . 

" I thought It still more unlikely that hy pursuing the common 
method, and copying ohl drawings, I could ever attain the power of 
making nao designs, which w.is my first and greatest ambition I 
therefore endeavoured to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of 
technical memory; and by repeating in my own mind the parts of which 
objects were composed, I could bydcgrc.es combine and put them down 
with my pencil. Thus, with .ill the drawbacks which resulted from tlie 
circumstances I have mentioned, I had one material advantage over my 
competitors, viz , the early liabit 1 thus acquired of retaining in iny 
mind's eye, without coldly copying it on the spot, whatever I intended 
to imitate, 

*‘The instant I became master of my own time, I determined to 
qualify nij'self for engraving on copper. In this I readily got employ¬ 
ment; and frontispieces to bookc, such as prints to Hndtbrasy iii 
twelves, &c., soon brought me into the way. Hut the tnbe of booksellers 
remained as my father had left them . . . which put me upon publcshiiig 
on niv own account Hut here again I had to encounter a monopo. y 
of print sellers, equ.dly nie.an and destructive to the ingenious; fort’ie 
fust ^iliLc 1 published, cdlud 'The Taste of the Town,’in which the 
reigning follies were lashed, had no sooner begun to take a run, than 
I found copies of it in the pnnt-shops, vending at lialf-pricc, while the 
original prints were returned to me again, and 1 was thus obliged to 
sell the plate for whatever these pirates pleased to give me, there 
was 110 place of sale but at their sliops. Owing to this, and oiher cir¬ 
cumstances, by engraving, until I was near thirty, I could do little mote 
than mainiain myself: btit even then / was a Punctnal baymaster. 

“ I then married and 

[But William is goii^ too fast here. He made a " stolen union,” on 
March 23, 1729, with Jane, daughter of Sir James Thonihill, serjeant- 
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—SO various, so faithful, and so admirable? In the National 
Collection of Pictures most of us have seen the best and most 
carefully finished series of his comic paintings, and the portrait 
of his own honest face, of which the bright blue eyes shine out 

painter. For some time Sir James kept his heart and his purse-strinRS 
close, but “ soon after became both reconciled rnd f;eiierous to the 
young couple."— HogartiCs ff'arisi by Nichols and Stuevkns, voL i. 

p. 44.1 

' —commenced painter of small Conversation Pieces, from twelve to 
fifteen inches high. This, being a novelty, •succeeded for a few years." 

[About this time Hogarth had summer lodgings at South Lambeth, 
•ind did all kinds of work, ‘'embellishing" the ‘'Spring liardens" at 
"Vauxhall," and the like. In ipi, he published a satiric.'il plate 
again&i Pope, founded on the well-known imputation against him of his 
having satiiised the Duke of Chandos, under the name of Timioh, hi. 
his poem on “Taste." 'Ihc pkate reprc'ented a view of lluilingloiL 
House, with Pope whitewashing K, ind bespattering the Duke of 
Chandos's coach. Pope made no rctoit, and has never mentioned. 
Hogarth.] 

liefore I had done anything of much consequence In this walk, T 
entertained some hopes of succeeding m what tht. ^lufTcrs 111 hooks call 
T/ie Great SiyU of tlistery /’atntia^; so that without having had a 
stroke of this grand business before, 1 quitted sin dl jiortraits ana 
familiar conveivitiniis, and with a smile at my own teiiionty, commenced 
history-painter, and on a great staircase at .St. Ikai iholoniew’s HospiMl, 
minted two Scripture stones, the ‘ Pool of lletliesd.i' and the * (lood 
Samaritan,’with ligures seven feet liigh. . . . But .it religion, the great 
promoter of this style in other countries, rejected it m h.iiuland, I was 
unwilling to sink into a fat trad maHu/actuter ; .iiid, still ambitious 
of being singular, drojiped all e\pecialions of adv.iiit ige from that 
source, and returned to the pursuit of my former dealings with the 
publn. at large. 

“As to portrait-painting, the chief br.'inch of the art by which a 
painter c.^!! procure himself a tolerable livLlilmod, and the mily one by 
which a lover of money can get a fuilunc, .a man of \cry nioder.itu 
talents may have great success in it, as the artifice and address of a 
mercer is infinitely more useful than the abilities of a painter. By the 
jitaiiner in which the present race of professors m England conduct it, 
that also becomes still life.'* 


“ By this inundation of folly and puff” {he has been sfeaXingqf the 
sueress of VauioOi who came ever here in 1737), “ 1 must confess [ was 
much disgusted, and determined to try tf by any means 1 could stem 
the torrent, and, by opposing, end it 1 laughed at the pretensions of 
these quacks 111 colouring, ridiculed their productions as feeble and 
contemptible, and asserted that it required neither taste nor talents to 
excel their most popular performances. Ihis interference excitc'^ much 
enmity, because, as my opponents told me, my .studies were m another 
way. 'You talk,* added they, 'with ineffable contempt of portrait- 

E aiming; if it is so easy a task, why do not you convince the world, 
y painting a portrait yourself?’ Provoked at this lang'uage, I, one 
day at the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane, put the following question r 
'Supposing any man, at this tune, wcie to piiiiit u purti.iil as well as. 

1 2 
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from the canvas and give you an idea of that keen and bra\ c 
look with which William Hogarth regarded the world. No 
man was ever less of a hero; you see him before you, and can 

V.'tndyke, would it be^ecn or acknowledged, and could the artist enjoy 
the benefit ur acquire the reputation due to his perfornniice?* 

''They ask<.d me in reply, if I could paint one as well; and I frankly 
answered, 1 believed I could. . . . 

"Of the mighty talents s.aid to be requisite for portrait-painting 1 
had not the most exalted opinion '* 

Let us now hear him on the question of the Academy 
'* To pester the three great estates of the empire, about twenty or 
thirty students drawing af^er a man or a horse, appears, .is must be 
acknowledged, foolish enough: but the real motive is, that a few 
bustling characters, who have access to people of rank, think they can 
thus get a superiority over their brethren, be appointed to places, and 
have salarie«, as in I'rance, for telling a l.id when a leg or an arm is loo 
long or too short. . . • 

" France, ever aping the magnificence of other nations, has in its turn 
assumed .a foppish kind of splendour sufficient to d.wzle the eyes of the 
neighbouring states, and draw vast sunt!s of money from this country.. . . 

"To return to our Royal Academy: I am told that one of their 
leading objects will be, sending young men abroad to study the antique: 
statues, fur sitcli kind of studies^ may sometimes improve an exalted 
genius, but they will not create it; and whatever has been the cause, 
this same traselling to Italy has, m several mstinces that I have seen, 
seduced the student from nature and led him to paint marble figures, 
in which he has availed himself of the great works of antiquity, as ,i 
conard does when he puls on the armour of an Alexander; for, with 
similar pretensions and similar vanity, the painter supposes he shall be 
adored as a second Raphael Urbino/' 

We must now hear him on his '* Sigismiinda *"— 

"As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on ‘Sigismimda’ 
was from a set of misc:rcanls, m tih whom 1 am proud of h.iving been 
ever at war—I mc.in the expounders of the mysteries of old pictures— 
I have been sometimes told they were beneath iny notice. This u true 
of them individually; but as they have access to people of rank, who 
seem as Iiappy in being cheated as these merc/uttiis are in cheating 
them, they nave a power of doing much miscliicf to a modern ariia. 
However mean the vendor of poisons, the miiicr.al is destructive to 
me Its operation was tronblesoinc enough. Ill nature spreads so List ibat 
now was the time for every little dog in the profession to bark 1" 

Next comes a characteristic account of his controversy with Wilkes 
and Churchill 

"The stagnation rendered it necessary that I should do some limed 
things to recover my lost time, and stop a gap iii my inroine. 1 his 
drew forth my print of ‘The Times,’ a subject winch tended to tl-u 
restoration of peace and unanimity, and put tlic opposer-. of thL'>>e 
humane objects m a light which gave great offence to those who w.re 
trying to foment disaffection in the minds of the populace. One of the 
most notorious of them, till now my friend and flatterer, attacked me in 
the N^rth Briton, in so infamous and malign^ a style, that be himself, 
when pushed even by his best friends, was driven to so jiOv^r an excuse 
as to say he was drunk when he wrote it. . . . 

"This renowned patriot’s portrait, drann like a; 1 could as to 
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fancy what he was—a jovial, honest London citizen, stout and 
sturdy; a hearty, plain-spoken man,* lovinp his laugh, his 
friend, his glass, his roast beef of Old England, and having a 
proi^er bourgeois scorn for French frogs, for mounsccrs, and 
wooden shoes in general, for foreign fiddlers, foicign singers, 
and, above all, for foreign painters, whom he held in the most * 
amusing contempt. 

It must have been great fun to hoar him rage against Correggio 
and the Caracri, to watch him thump the table and snap his 
fingers, and say, "Histoiical painter? be hanged! here’s the 
man that will paint against any of them for a hundred pounds. 
Correggio’s ' Sigismunda!' Look at Bill Hogarth's ' Sigis- 
munda, ’ look at my altar-piece at Saint Mary Redcliftc, Bristol: 

features, and markec' with some indications of his mind, fully ansucred 
iny [)urpose. The ndiciiloiis was appaient to every rye ! A ilrutuh I 
A saviour of his country with such an aspect—was so arrant a farce, 
that though it gave rise to much laughter in the lookcis-oii, galled both 
him and his adherents to the bone. . . . 

“ Churchill, Wilkes's tond-ccho, put the North liriion attack into 
verse, in an Epistle to Bogarih; hut as the abuse was piccUcly the 
same, except a little poetical heigliLening, which goes for iiotliiiig, it 
made no impression . . Ilowcvei, having an old plate by me, with 
some parts ready, such as the background and a dog, I began to con¬ 
sider now I could turn 'O much woik laid aside to some .icioiint, .nnd 
so patched up a print of Master Churchill in the character of a Dear. 
Thu ple.asure acd pecuniary adv.iiitage which 1 derived from these two 
engravings, together with occasionally iiding on horseback, restored me 
to 15 much health as can be expected at my lirne of life." 

* ** It happened in the early parr uf Hogarth s life, that .a nobleman 
who was uncommonly ugly and dcforiiicd came to sit to him foi his 
picture It was executed with a skdl th'it did honour to the aitist's 
abilities; but the likeness was rigidly observed, without even the 
necessary attention to compliment or flattery *ihe peer, disgusted at 
this counterpart of himself, never once thought of paying for a leflcction 
that would only disgust him with his deformitict. home time was 
suffered to elapse before the artist applied fur his money, but after¬ 
wards many applications were made by him (who had then no need 
of a lianker) for payment, without success The painter, however, 
at last hit upon an expedient. ... It was couched 111 the following 
card:— 

"‘Mr. Hogarth's dutiful respects to Lord -. Finding that he 

does not mean to have the picture which was drawn for him, is informed 
again of Mr Hogarth's necessity for the money If, therefore, his Lord¬ 
ship does not send for it, 111 three days it will be disposed of, with the 
addition of a tail, and some other little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the 
famous wild-beast man. Air Hogarth having given that gentleman a 
conditional promise of it, for an exhibition-picture, on his Lordship's 
refusal.' 

“This intimation had the desired effect "— JforJis, by Nichols and 
Stelvens, voI. 1. p. 25. 
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look at my * Paul Ijefore Felix,’ and see whether I'm not as good 
as the best of them.”* 

Posterity has not quite confirmed honest Hogarth's opinion 
about his talents for the sublime. Although Swift could not sec 
the difference between twecdle-dec and twccdle-dum, posterity 
has not shared the Dean’s contempt for Handel; the world has 
discovered a difference between twcedle-dee and tweedlc-dum. 
and given a hearty applause and admiration to Hogarth, too, 
but not exactly as a painter of scriptural subjects, or as a rival 
of Correggio. It does not take away from one's liking for the 
man, or from the moral of his story, or the humour of it—frdm 
one's ailmiration for the prodigious merit of his performances, to 
remember that he persisted to the last m Ixilicving that the W'orld 
was in a conspiracy .against him with rcsiiect to his talents as an 
historical painter, and that a set of miscreants, as he called them, 
were employed to run his genius down. They say it was Liston's 
firm belief, that lie was a great and neglected tragic actor, they 
say that every one of us believes in his heart, or would like to 
have others believe, that he is something which he is noL One 
of the most notorious of the “miscreants," Hogarth says, was 
Wilkes, w'ho assailed him in the North Briton ; the other was 
Churchill, who put the North Briton attack into heroic verse, 
and published his " Epistle to Hogarth.” Hogaitli replied by 
that caricature of Wilkes, in which the patriot still figures before 
us, with his Satanic grin and squint, and by a cancatiire of 
Churchill, in which he is represented as a l)car with a staff, on 
which, lie the first, he the second—he the tenth, are engraved in 

* “Garrick himself was not more ductile to flattery.^ A word in 
favour of * Si^ismunda ’ might have commanded a proof-print or forced 
an original print out of our artist's hands. ... 

“The following authenticated story of our artist (furnished by the 
late Mr. Belchier, F.R S , a^siirgeon of eminence) will also serve to 
show how much more easy it is to detect ill-placed or hyperbolical 
adiiiation respecting others, than when applied to ourselves. Hogarthr 
being at dinner with the great Cheselden and some other company, was 
told that Mr. John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hosmtal, a 
few evenings before at Dick's CoflTee-hoiise, had asserted that Ureenc 
was as eminent in composition as Handi-l ‘ That fellow Freke,’ replied 
Hogarth^' is always snooting his bolt absurdly, one way or 'mother. 
Handv'l is a giant m music; Giv*ene_ only a light Flnnmel kind of a 
composer.' 'Ay,' says our artist's informant, ‘but at the same time 
Mr. Freke declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Vandyke * 

' T/icrc he was right,' adds Ho^rth, ‘and so, by G-, 1 am, give 

me my time and let me choose my subject.' iVotkSt by N k hols and 
Steevens, vol. i. pp. 236, 237. 
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unmistakable letters. There is very little mistake about honest 
Hogarth's satire: if he has to paint a man with his throat cut, 
he draws him with his head almost off; and he tried to do the 
same for his enemies in this little controversy. ‘' Having an old 
plate by me," says he, *'with some parts ready, such as the 
background, and a dog, I began to consider liow I could turn 
so much work laid .uside to some account, and so patched' 
up a print of Master Churchill, in tlie chameter of n Ixsir, the 
pleasure and pecuniary advantage which 1 derned from these 
two engravings, togctlicr with occasionally riding on horseback, 
restored me to ns much health as I can expect at my time of 
life." 

And so he concludes his queer l itle book of Anecdotes. " I 
have gone through the tirtumstaiices of a life winch till lately 
passed pretty niuc'h to niy own satiifaction, and I hope in no 
respect injurious to any other man. This I may safely assert, 
that 1 have done my best to make those about me tolerably 
happy, and my greatest enemy cannot say I ever did an in¬ 
tentional injury. What may follow, Clod knoW"! ” * 

A queer account still exists of a holiday jaunt taken by 
Hogarth and four friends of his, who set out like the redoubted 
Mr. Pickwick and his companions, but just a hundred years 
lieforc those heroes, and made an escuisiun to (Iravesend, 
Rochester, Sheerness, and adj.it ent places f One of the gentle¬ 
men noted down the iirocceilings of the journey, for which 
Hogarth and a brother artist made drawings. 'Ihe Ixiok is 
chiefly curious at this moment from showing the citizen life 
of those days, and tlie rough jolly style of merriment, not of 
the five companions merely, but of thousands of jolly fellows 
of their time. Hogarth and his friends, quitting the " Bedford 
Arms," Covent Garden, with a song, took watei to Billingsgate, 
exchanging compliment■> with the Uirgcmen as llioy went down 
the river. At Billingsgate Hog.irtli made a “caracatura" of 
a facetious porter, c.alled the Duke of Puddledock, who agree¬ 
ably entertained the party with the humours of the place. 
Hence they look a Gravesend boat fur themselves , had straw 

* Of Hog.arth's kindliness of disposition, the story of liis rescue of 
the drummer-gid from the ruffian at Southwark F.nr is an illustration: 
and in this case virtue was nut its own reward, since her pretty face 
afteri .ards served him for a model m many a picture 

t He made this excursion in 1733, his companions being John Thorn¬ 
hill [son of Sir James), Scutt the landscape painter, Tothall, and Forrest. 
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to lie upon, and a tilt over their heads, they say, and went down 
the river at night, sleeping and singing jolly choruses. 

They arrived at Gravesend at six, when they ashed their 
faces and hands, and had their wigs powdered. Then they 
sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by the way three 
pots of ale. At one o'clock they went to dinner with c.Ycellcnt 
port, and a quantity more beer, and afterwards Hogarth and 
Scott played at hopscotch m the town hall. It would appear 
that they slept most of them in one room, and the chronicler 
of the parly describes them all as waking at seven o'clock, and 
telling each other their dreams. You have rough sketches by 
Hogarth of the incidents of this holiday exctirsion. The sturdy 
little painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat at Graves¬ 
end , the whole company are represented in on*; design, in a 
fisherman’s room, where they h.id all passed the night. One 
gentleman in a nightcap is shaving himself, another is being 
shaved by the fisherman ; a third, with a handkerchief over his 

b. i 1 d pate, is taking his brcakf.ist; and Hogarth is sketching 
the whole scene. 

They descrilie at night how they returned to their quarters, 
drank to their friends, as usual, eniptit'd several cans of good 
flip, all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at high ]inks. Tliese 
were the manners and pleasures of Hog.irtli, of his time ver}' 
likely, of men not very refined, but honest and merry. It is a 
br.we London citizen, with John Bull liabits, prejudices, and 
pleasures.* 

* “ Doctor Jolinson made four lines once, on tlie death of pooi" 
Ho^'.arth, which were equally true and pleasing; I know not ivliy 
GarriLk’s were preferred to them:— 

“ ‘ The hand of him here torpid lies, 

That drew th’ essential forms of grace, 

Here, closed in death, th' .attenti\c e>cs. 

That saw the manners in the face.' 

Mr. Hogarth, among the variety of kindnesses shown to me when 
I u'is too young to have a proper sense of them, was used to be very 

c. t nest ^that I should obtain the acquaintance, and if possible the 
fiicndship, of Doctor Johnson; whose conversation was, Jo the talk 
of other men, like Titian's painting comp.ared to Hudson's, he said: 

‘ but don't yon tell people now that I say so,' continued he, ' for tlie 
connoisseurs and I are at war, you know; and because T hate ticfft, 
they think 1 hate y'f/ra»—and let them !’. . . Of Dr. Johnson, when my 
father and he were talking about him one day,' That man,' *>ays Hogarth, 
‘is not contented with believing the Bible; but be fairly resolves, I 
think, to believe nothing iut the Bible. Johnson,' added he, ' though so 
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Of Smollett's nssociiites nnd manner of life the author of 
the admirable " Humphrey Clinker " has given us an interest¬ 
ing account in that most amusing of novels.* 

wj'tc a fdlow, is more like Kinj^ David than Kiiiff Solomon, for he says 
in I1.S liastci Aii men ate liars — Mrs. Piozzu 

Hogarth died on the 26th of October, 1764. The day before his 
ilcaLli, he was removed from his villa at Cliiswick to I.ricester b'lelds 
“m a very weak condition, yet remarkably checrlul.” He hail just 
rcLCivod an agreeable letter from Franklin. He lies buried at Chiswick. 

* " To Sir JVatkm PhilliJ^, Bart.^ 0/Jesus College, Ojion. 

'*DitAR Phillii's,--I n my last, 1 mentioned my having spent an 
evening with a society of authors, who seemed to be jt-alons and afraid 
of one another. My uncle was not at all surptiscd to hcni me say I 
was dis ippointcd iii then conversation. * A man may be very ciitcrtnin- 
iiig and instructive upon paper,' siid he, ‘and exceedingly dull in 
Coinnion discourse. 1 liavc observed, lliat thoi>e who shine most in 
private company aic hut bccondaiy stars in tlie constellation of genius. 
A small stock of ideas is more easily managed, and sooner displayed, 
than a great quantity crowded together. There is very seldom anything 
extrnordtn.iry in the appearance and add) css of a good writer; whereas 
a dull author generally distlngiiishcs himself by some oddity or extr.iva* 
gance^ For tins reason 1 fancy that an assembly of grubs must be very 
diverting.* 

“My ciiriobity being excited by this hint, I consulted my friend 
Dick Ivy, uho undertook to gratify it the very next day, which was 

Sunday last. He earned me to dine with S-. whom }oii and 1 have 

long known by his w’ritings He lives in the s' irts of the tovin; and 
every Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate biothers of the quill, 
whom he treats with beef, pnd'ling, and pol'iloes, port, punch, and 
Calvert’s entire butt beer. He has lived upon the lust day of the week 
for the exercise of his hospitality, because sriiiie of his guests could not 
enjoy It on any other, for reasons that I need not explain 1 was civilly 
received in a plain, yet decent habitation, winch opened backwards into 
a very pleasant garden, kept in excellent order; and, indeed, I saw 
none of the outward signs of anthoiship either in the house or the 
landlord, who is one of those few writers of the age that stand upon 
their own foundation, without patronage, and above depuidencc If 
there was noiliing characteristic in the entei tamer, the company made 
ample amends foi his want of Mngularity. 

“At two in the .aft.-moon, 1 found myself one often messmates 
seated at table; and I question if the whole kingdom could produce 
such anotlicT assemblage of originals. Among tlicir peculianlic>-, I do 
not mention tlirse of dress, which may be purely accidental. Wliat 
struck me were oddities onginnlly produced by aflcelation, and after¬ 
wards confirmed by habit. One of them wore spectacK s at dinner, and 
another his liat flapped; though (as Ivy told me) the first was noted 
for having a seaman's eye when a Ixiiliff was in the wind, and the other 
was never known to labour under any weakness or defect [of vision, 
except about five years ago, when he was complimented with a couple 
of black eyes by a player, with wliom he had qi-arrcllcd in his drink. 
A third wore a lacca stocking, and made use of crutches, because, once 
in his life, he had been laid up with a broken leg, though no man could 
leap over a stick with more agility. A fourth had contracted such an 
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I have no doubt that this picture by Smollett is as faithful a 
•one Ob any from the pencil of his kindred humourist, Hogarth. 
We have before us, and painted by his own hand, Tobias 

antipathy to the country, that he insisted upon sitting with his back 
towards the window that looked into the garden; niul when a dish of 
cauliflower was set upon the table, he snuned up volatile sails to keep 
him from fainting; yet this delicate person was the son of a cottager, 
born under a h^ge, and had many years run wild among asses on a 
common. A hrih affected distraction: when spoke to, he always 
answered from the pu.pose. Sometimes he suddenly stalled up, and 
nipped out a dreadful oath; sometimes he burst out a laughing; then 
he folded his arms, and sighed; and then he hissed like dfiy serpents. 

" At first, 1 really thought he was mad; and, as he sat near me, 
began to be under some apprehensions fur my own safety; when our 
landlord, perceiving me alarmed, assured me aloud that f had nothing 
to fear. *Thc gentleman,'said he, ‘is trying to act a ;>art for which 
he is by no means qualified: if he had all the inclination in the world, 
it is not in his power to be mad ; his spirits are too flat to be kindled 
into phreiizy.’ * Tis no bad p-p-pufT, however,' observed a person in 
a tarnished laced coat; 'alf-nccted m-midness w*ill p-pass for w-wii 
w-witli nine-nineteen out of t-twenty' ‘ And affected slutteniig for 
humour,' replied our landlord ; ' thoiigli, God knows I there is no 
aflinity between them.' It seems this wag, after having made some 
abortive attempts in plain speaking, liad recourse to this defect, by 
means of which he frequently extorted the laugh of the compaii), 
without the least expense of genius; and that imperfection, which he 
had at first counterfeited, was now become so habitual, that he could 
not lay it aside. 

“ A certain winking genius, wlio wore yellow gloves at dinner, had, 

on his first introduction, taken such offence at S-, because he looked 

and talked, and ate and drank, like any other man, that he spoke 
contemptuously of his understanding ever after, and never would repeat 
his vjsit, until he had_ exhibited the following proof of his caprice. Wat 
Wyvil, the poet, having made some unsuccessful advances towards an 
intimacy with b——, at last gave him to understand, by a thi^ person, 
that he liad written a poem in his praise, and a satire ag-ainst his person * 
4 :hat if he would admit him to his house, the first should be immediately 
«ent to press; but that if he persisted in declining his friendship, he 
would publish the satire without delay. S—— replied, that he looked 
upon Wyvil's jKincgyric as, in effect, a species of infamy, and wouM 
resent it accordingly with a good cudgel; but if he published the sat'ie, 
he might deserve nis compassion, and had nothing to fear from ms 
revenge. Wyvil having considered the alternative, resolved to mo'tify 

S-by printing the p:ineg}nric, for which he received a bound drubbing. 

Then he swore the peace against the aggressor, who, in order to avoid 
a prosecution at law, admitted him to his good graces. It w.is the 

siagnlanty in S-'s c‘onduct on this occasion, that reconciled him to 

the yellow-gloved philosopher, who owned he had some genius; and 
from that period cultivated his acquaintance. 

" Cur'ous to know upon what subjects the several talents of my fellow- 
guests were employed, 1 applied to my communicative friend ] ^ick Ivy, 
who gave me to understand that most of them were, or h id been, 
understrappers, or journeymen, to more creditable authors, for whom 
they translated, collated, and compiled, in the business of boc>kmaking; 
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Smollett, the manly, kindly, honest, and irascible; worn and 
battered, but still brave and full of heart, after a long struggle 
against a hard fortune. His brain had been busied with a 

and that all of them had, at different times, laboured in the service of 
our landlord, though they had now set up for themselves in various 
departments of literalure. Not only their talents, but also their nations 
and dialects, were &o various, that our convursnlion resembled the con* 
fusion of tongues at llabel We had the Irish brogue, the Scotch 
accent, and foreign idiom, twanged off by the most discordant voci* 
feratioii; for as ihey all s|x>kc together, no man had any chance to be 
heard, unless he could bawl louder than his fellows It must lx* owned, 
however, there was nothing pedantic in their discourse; thcy_carefully 
avoided all learned disquisitions, and endeavoured to be fncelioiis ; nor 
did their endeavours always miscirrv; some droll repartee passed, and 
much laughter was excited ; and if any individual lost his temper so far 
as to transgress the bounds of deioruni, he was effectually checked by 
the master of the feast, who excited a sort of paternal authority over 
this irritable tribe. 

“The most lc.iriied philosopher of the whole collection, who had lieen 
expelled the university for alliei''in. lias made great progress in a refuta* 
tion of Lord Holingbrokc’s meiapliysical works, which is said to be 
equally ingenious and orthodox, but, in the meantime, he has been 
preseiile J to the grand jury ns a public nuisani c for having blasphemed 
in an alehouse on the Lord’s da\ The Scotchman gives lectures on 
the pronunciation of the English language, which he is now publishing 
by subscriiition. 

“The Irishman is a political writer, and ^ors by the name of My 
Lord Potatoe. He wTotc a p.iin]ililet in vindication of a Minister, 
hoping his zeal would he rewarded with some place or pension; hut 
finding himself neglected in Ih it tjuartcr, he whispered about that the 
pamphlet was written by the Mmisicr huiiseir, and he publislicd an 
answer to his own pioduclion In this he addressed the author under 
the title of 'your Loidship,’ with such solemnity, that the public 
swallowed the deceit, and bought up the w'hole impression. The wise 
politicians of the metropolis declared they were both masterly perform¬ 
ances, and chuckled over the flimsy reveries of an ignorant garrcttcer, 
as the profound speculations of a veteran statesman, acquainted with 
all the secrets of the cabinet. T'he imposture was detected in the sequel, 
and our Hibernian pamphleteer retains no part of his assumed Importance 
but the bare title oMmy Lord,’ and the upper part of the table at the 
potatoc-ordiuary in Shoe lane. 

“ Opposite to me sat a Piedmontese, who had obliged the public with 
a humorous satire,_ entitled The Bedance of the Enf^lidt Toets; a per¬ 
formance which evinced the great modesty and taste of tlie_ author, and, 
in particular, hts intimacy with the elegancies of the English language. 
The sage, who raboiu'cd under the d-^po^ofSta, or ‘ hoirur of green fields,* 
had just finished a treatise on practical agriculture, though, in fact, he 
had aiever seen corn growing in his life, and w'as so ignorant of grain, 
that our entertainer, in the f^c of the whole company, made him own 
that a plate of hommy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 

“T'he stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe and 

6 i’'t of Asia, without ever budging beyond the liberties of the King's 
ench. except in term-time with a tipstaff for his companion; and as 
for little Tim Cropdale, the most facetious member of the whole society, 
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hundred different schemes : he had been reviewer and historian, 
critic, medical writer, poet, pamplilctcor. He had fought end¬ 
less literary battles; and braved aiul wielded for years the 
cudgels of controversy. It was a hard and savage fight in 
those days, and a niggard pay. He was oppressed by illness, 
age, narrow fortune; but his spirit was still resolute, and his 
courage steady; the battle over, he could do justice to the 
enemy with whom he had bc<*n so fiercely engaged, and give a 
not unfriendly grasp to the hand that had mauled him. He is 
like one of those Scotch cadets, of whom history gives us so 
many examples, and whom, with a national fidelity, the gieat 
Scotch novelist has painted so charmingly. Of gentle birth * 

he had happily wound up the catastrophe of a virgin tragedy, from the 
exhibition of which he promised himself a large fund of profit and 
rcptitnlioti Tim had made shift to live many years by writing novels, 
at tbe rate of five pounds a volume; but that branch of business is now 
engrossed by female authors, who publish merely for the propagation 
of virtue, with so much c.isc, and sjurit, and delicacy, and knowledge 
of the human heart, and all In the sciene tiaiiqiiillil> of high life, that 
the reader is not only enchanted by their genius, but reformed by their 
morality 

“ After dinner, wc adjourned into the garden, where I observed Mr. 
S give a short separate audience to every individnal m a small 
1 emote filliert-walk, from whence most of them dropped oflf one after 
another, witnoiit further ceremony.'* 

Smollett's house was in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, and is now destroyed. 
—hta JJaHitbook af London, jx 115 

“ 'J he person of Smollett was eminently handsome, his features pr'’- 
possessing and, by the joint testimony of nil his surviviii!; friends, his 
conversation, in the highest degree, instructive and amusing Of his 
disposition, those who have read his works (and who has not?) may 
form a very .accurate estimate; for in each of them he has prcbentcd. 
and sometimes under various points of view, the leading features of his 
own char.acter without disguising the most imfivourable of them. . . . 
When unscdiiccd by his satirical propensities, he was kind, generous, 
and huinane to others; bold, upright, and independent in his own 
clcaracter; stooped to no patron, sued for no favour, but honestly ar d 
honourably iiinintamed himself on his litciary labours. . . . He was a 
doling father, and an affectionate husband: and the warm real v il h 
which his memory wa.s cherished by his sun iving friends showed dearly 
the rcliarce which they placed upon his regard .*'—Str Walter Scort. 

* Smollett of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshirr. Amts, aruie, a bend, or, 
between a lion rampant, ppr., holding in his paw a banner, argent, and 
a bugle-horn, also ppr Crest, an oidc-trec, ppr Motto, Vtresce. 

Smollett's father, Archibald, was the fourth son of Sir James Smollett 
of Bonhill, a Scotch Judge and Member of Parliament, and one of the 
commisbiciiers for framing the Union with England. Archibald nnrried, 
without the old gentleman's ronsciit, and died early, leaving his children 
dependent on their grandfather. Tobias, the second son, was bom in 
1721, in the old house of Dalquharn in the valley of l^even , and all his 
life loved and admired that valley und Loch Lomond beyond all the 
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and narrow means, going out from lus northern home to win 
his fortune in the world, and to light his way, armed with 
courage, hunger, and keen wits. His crest is a shattered oak- 
tree, with green lea\cs yet springing from it. On his ancient 
coat-of-arms there is a lion and a horn ; this shield of his was 
battered and dinted in a hundred fights and brawls * through 

valleys and lakes in Kuropc. He learned the '*rudiments"at Diim* 
biirton Grammar School, .ind studied at (ilasgow*. 

Dut when lie was only ten, hit grandfather died, and left him without 
provision (figuring a*, the old judge in Rotierick Random in consequence, 
acconling to Sir Walter) 1 ‘obias, armed with the Regicide, a 'Iyagidy 
—a provision precisely similar to tl'at with which Hoctor Johnson had 
staited, just before—came up to London The Ri^ictde came to 110 
good, though at first patronised by Lfird T.yUcIton ("one of those little 
fellows who nrc sometimes called great men,’’ Smollett says); and 
Siiiollclt embarked as “surgenn's mate " on board a liiie-of-battlc ship, 
and served in the Caithageiia expciliiion, in 1741. _ lie left the service 
in the West Indies, and, after residing some time in Jamaica, returned 
to England in 1746 

lie was now unsticccssful as a physician, to licgin with ; pnblishrd 
the satires, Adiuce and Refit oof, wiihoiiL any luck, and (1747) niarned 
the “beautiful and accomplished IVTisi ijascelles.' 

In 1748 he brought out nis Roderick Random, wliich at once made a 
“hit." The subsequent events of his life may be presented, chrono¬ 
logically, III .a bird’s-cyr view :— 

3750. Made a tour to Pans, where he chiefly wrote Petegtine rkkU. 

3751. Published J'lrrsnne Pukle 

3753 Published Advt ntvre^ of I’eidinand Count Fathom 

3755. Published version of I^on Quixote, 

3756. Began the CriticalRt^uiv. 

1758. Published his Histoty of England 

3763-1766 Travelling in hraiicc and lt.ily : published his Travels. 

1769. Adventures of an Atom 

3770 Set out for Italy ; died at Lcghuru 21st of October, 1771, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. 

* A good specimen of the old “ slashing " sU le of writing is presented 
by the paragraph on Admiral Knowdes, which subjected Smollett to 
prosecution and imprisonment The admiral's defence on tlie orctaiiioii 
of the failure of the Rochfoi t expedition came to he examined before the 
tribunal of the Critual Remew. 

'‘He is," said our author, “ an admiral without conduct, an engineer 
without knowledge, an oflirer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity!" 

Three months' imprisonment in the King’s Bench .ivenged this sting- 
ingparagraph. 

Blit the Critical was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of ‘‘hot 
water " Among less important controversies m.iy be mentioned that 
with Grainger, the translator of Tibullus. Grainger replied in a pam¬ 
phlet ; and in the next number of the Revino we find him threatened 
W'lth “ castigation," as an “owl that h.is broken from his 11 cw 

In Doctor Moore's biography of bun is a pleas.'int anecdote. After 
publishing the Den Quixo/f, he returned to Scotland to pay a visit to 
nis mother :— 
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which the stout Scotchman bore it courageously. You see 
somehow that he is a gentleman, through all his battling and 
struggling, his poverty, his hard-fought successes, and his 
defeats. His novels arc recollections of his own adventures; 
his characters drawn, as I should think, from personages with 
whom he became acquainted in his own career of life. Strange 
companions he must have hiid ; queer acquaintances he made 
in the Glasgow college—in the country apothecary’s shop; in 
the gun-room of the man-of-war where he served as surgeon; 
and in the hard life on shore, where the sturdy adventurer 
struggled for fortune. He did not invent much, as 1 fancy, 
but had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he 
iiaw with wonderful relish and delightful broad humou’*. I think 
Uncle Bowling, m " Roderick Random," is as good a character 
as Siiuire Western himself; and Mr. Morgan, llic Welsh 
apothecary, is as pleasant os Doctor Cams. What man who 
has made his inestimable acquaintance—what novel-reader 
who loves Don Quixote and Major Dalgetty—will refuse his 
most cordhd acknowledgments to the admirable Lieutenant 
Lismahago! Tlie novel of “ Humphrey Cl inker " is, I do think, 
the most laughable story that has over been written since the 
goodly art of novel-writing liegan. Winifred Jenkins and 
Tabitha Bramble must keep Englishmen on the giiii for ages 

**On Smollett’s arriv.al, he «as introduced to his mother with the 
connivance of Mrs Telfcr (lier daughter), as a gentleman from the 
West Indies, who was intimately acquainted uith her son. The better 
to support his assumed character, he endeavoured to preserve a serious 
countenance, approaching to a frown ; but while his mother's eyes were 
riveted ou his countenance, he could not refrain fiorii smiling: she 
immediately sprung from lier chair, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, my son I my son ' 1 have found yon at last! ’ 

''She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere looks and 
continued XoglootUj he might have escaped detection some time longc;, 
but ' your old roguish smite,' added she, ‘ betrayed you at once.'" 

" Shortly after the publication of The Adz'enture^ of an Aiom, disease 
again attacked Smollett with redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly 
made to obtain for him the office of Consul in some part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he was compelled to seek a warmer climate, witliout better 
means of provision than his own precarious finances coulil afford. The 
kindness of his distinguished friend and c'Uintiyman, Dr. Armstrong 
Oben abroad), procured for Dr and Mrs. Smollett a house at Muute 
Nero, a village situated on the side of a mountain overlooking the sea, 
in the neighbourhood of Leghorn, a romanticand saliitaryabodc, where he 
prepared for the press the last and, like music ‘ sweetest in the close,’ the 
most pleasing ofhis compositions, The Expedition ofHumphi^ ClutkeTm 
This delightful work was published in 1771."—-Jir Walter Siott, 
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yet to come; and in their letters and the stoiy of their loves 
there IS a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible 
as IBladud’s well. 

Fielding, too, has descrilied, though with a greater hand, 
the characters and scenes which he knew and saw. He had 
more than ordinary opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with life. His family and education, llrst—his fortunes and 
misfortunes afterwards, brought him into the society of every 
rank and condition of man. He is himself tlic hero of his 
liooks he IS wild Tom Jones, he is wild Captain Hooth; less 
wild, I am glad to think, than his predecessor: at least heartily 
conscious of dement, and anxious to amend. 

\\"Iicn Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, the recollec¬ 
tion of the great aits was *;till fn'sh in the eoffcc-houses and 
assemblies, and the judges there declared that young Harry 
Fielding had more spirits and wit than Congreve or .iny of his 
brilliant successors. His figure was tall and stalwart, his face 
handsome, manly, and noble-looking; to the very last days of 
his life ho i-etained a grandeur of air, and although w'orn down 
by disease, his aspect and presence imposed respect upon the 
people round about him. 

A dispute look place Ix’tw'ecn Mr. Fielding and the captain * 
of the ship m which he W'as making his last voyage, and Fielding 
relates how the man finally went down on his knees, and begged 
his passenger's pardon. He was living up to the last days of 
his life, and his spirit never gave 111. His vital power must 
have been immensely strong. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu •f' 

* The dispute with the c.ipt.'iin arose from the wish of that functionary 
to intrude on his right to his caliin, for which he had paid thirty pounds. 
After recounting the Liri.iimst.tn<.es of the apology, he characteristically 
adds — 

'* And here, dint I jn.Ly not he thought the sly trumpeter of my own 
praises, 1 do utterly discLiim all praise on ilic occ ision.^ Neither did 
the greatness of my mind dictate, nor the force of my Christianity exact 
this forgiveness. I'o siie.-ik truth, 1 forgave him from a motive whiclv 
would make men miicfi more forgiving, if they were much wiser than 
they are: because it w'is convciiKiit for me so to do." 

t T.Ady Mary was his second cousin—their respective emndfathers 
being sons of George I iclding, Earl of Desmond, son of William, Earl 
of Denbigh. 

In a letter dated just a week before his death, she says tj— 

H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and his first wife in 
the characters of Mr and Mrs, Booths some 'omplimcnts to his own 
figure excepted ; and I am persuaded, several of the incidents he 
mentions arc real matters of fact. I wonder he does not perceive Tom 
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prettily characterises P'icldmg and this capacity for happiness 
which he possessed, in a little notice of his death when she 
comp4ires him to Steele, w’ho was as improvident and as hapj y 
as he vvas, and says that both should have gone on living for 
ever. One can fancy the eagerness and gusto w iih which a man 
of Fielding's frame, with his vast health and lobust appetite, 
his ardent spirits, his joyful humour, and liis keen and healthy 
relish for life, must have seized and diuiik that cup of picasuie 
which the town offered to him. Can any of iny hearers 
roineinber the youthful feats of a college breakfast—the meats 
devoured and the cups quaPFed in that Honieiic feast? I can 
call to mind some of the heroes of those youthful banquets, 
and f.mcy young Fielding fiom Leyden lushing upon the feast, 
with his great laugh, and immense healthy young appetite, 
eager and \ igorous to enjoy. '1 he } oung man's wit and manners 
made Imu fi lends escrywhcrc: he li\cdwith the grand Man’s 
society of those days , he w.is courted by peers and men ofiveallh 
and f.ishion. As he had a p,itcrnal iillowiince from his father. 
General I'lcldmg, which, to use Henry’s ownphiase, any man 
nii:^lit ]uy who would; as he liked good wine, good clothes, 
and good company, which an* all e\ponsi\e ai tides to purchase, 
I larry Fielding began to run into debt, and borrow money in 
that easy rnannei m which ('aj)tain IIooLli borrows momy in the 
novel; was m nowise particiil.ir 111 accepting a few pieces Ironi 
the purses of liis rich Iricnd^, and bore down upon more than 
one of them, as Walpole tells us only too truly, for a dinner or 
a guinea. To supply himself with the lattei, he began to write 
thealiical pieces, having alieady, no doubt, a considerable 
acquaintance amongst the Oldtields and Ih'accgirdles tiehmd 
the scenes. He laughed at these pieces and scorned them. 

Jone^ iiid Mt\ Booth arc sorry scoundrels. . . . Fielding has realiv .• 
fund of true humour, and was to be piiicd at his first cntran(.c into t k, 
world, liaving no choice, as he said himself, hut to he a hachney wnu r 
or a h"ckney coachman His genius deserved a better fate, but X 
cannot I'c-lp blaming that continued indiscretion, to give it the softest 
name, that has run through his life, and I am afr.ud still remains. . . . 
Since I was born no (.nginal has appeared evceptuig Congreve, and 
Fielding, who would, I believe, have approached nearer to lus excel¬ 
lences, if not forced by his necessities to publish without correction, ind 
throw many productions into the world he would have thrown into the 
file, if meat could have been got without money, or money without 
scribbling. ... I am sorry not to sec any more of Peregrine I’lckle's 
performances; I wish you would tell me his Letters and ^/orhs 

{Lord Wharucliffe's cd.), vol. 111. pp. 93, 94. 
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When the audience upon one occasion began to hiss a scene 
which he was too lazy to correct, and log.irdmg which, when 
Garrick rcmonsinated with him, he said that the public was 
too stupid to find out the badness of his work: when tlie niuli- 
cncc began to hiss, Fielding said with characteristic coolness — 
"Tlicy have found it out, ha\e llioy’" He did not prepare Ins 
novels in this way, and with a very different care and interest 
laid the foundations and built up the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have \eiy little dainagetl those, 'Hie 
fashion and ornaments are, perhaps, of the architecture of that 
age, but tlie buiklnigs icniain strong and lofty, and of admirable 
proportions--masterpieces of guniis and monuments of work¬ 
manlike skill. 

T cannot offer o.: hope to make a hero of Ilany I'ulding. 
Why hide Ins faults^ Why Loneeal his weaknesses in a cloud 
of periphrases^ Why not show him, like him as lie is, not 
robed in a inarlile toga, and draped and polished in an heioic 
attitude, but with inked iiiffies, and claret slams on his tarnished 
Lu.ed coat, ,ind on his manly f.ice the marks of good fellow slnp, 
of illness, of kindnc-'S, of care and wine? blamed as you see 
him, and worn by (aie and dissipation, that man letaiiis some 
of the most precious and si»l> ndal huiiun qualities and endow¬ 
ments. lie has an aemirabk* natuial love of truth, the ki-enest 
instinctive antipathy to liypoirisy, the happiest satirical gift of 
laughing It to scorn. His w it ■ i w ondei fully wise and detcc tivi*; 
It flaslies upon a logue anrl lightens up a rascal like a police¬ 
man’s lantern. He is one of the inanlieM and kindliest of 
human licings : m the midst of all his imperfections, he respects 
female innocence and infantine tenderness as you would suppose 
such a great-hearted, counigeous soul would respect and tare 
for them. He could noi Le .so brave, generous, truth-telling as 
he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, .and tender He 
will give any man his pnne—he can't help kindness and pro¬ 
fusion. He may have low tastes, but not a mean mind, he 
admires with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies at 
bis Wf’ork.* 

^ He sailed for Lisbon, from Gravesend, on Sunday morning, June 
gotli, 1754, and be'jan I'he Journal of a I'oyagc during the pa^sace. 
He died at Lisbu.i, in the beginning uf October of the same year. Ho 
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If that theory be—and I have no doubt it is—the right and 
safe one, that human nature is always pleased with the spectacle 
of innocence rescued by fidelity, purity, and courage, I suppose 
that of the heroes of Fielding’s three novels, we should like 
honest Joseph Andrews the best, and Captain Booth the second, 
and Tom Jones the third.* 

Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby's cast-ofF 
livery, is, I think, to the full as polite as Tom Jones in his fustian 
suit, or Captain Booth in regimentals. He has, like those heroes, 
large calves, broad shoulders, a high courage, and a handsome 
face. I'he accounts of Joseph's bravery and good qualities; his 
A Dice, too musical to halloo to the dogs; his bravery in riding 
races for the gentlemen of the county, and his constancy in 
refusing bribes and temptation, have something alfecting in 
their naiveti and freshness, and prepossess one in favour of that 
handsome young hero. The rustic bloom of Fanny, and the 
di'lightful simplicity of Parson Adams, arc described with a 
friendliness which wins the reader of their story ; wc part from 
them with more regret than from Booth and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel in ridicule of 
‘'Pamela," for which work one can understand the hearty con¬ 
tempt and antipathy w'hicli such an athletic and boisterous 
genius as Fielding's must have entertained. He couldn't do 
otherwise than laugh at the puny cockney bookseller, pouring 
out endless volumes of sentimental twaddle, and hold him up to 
scorn a inollcoddle and a milksop. JIis genius had been 
nursed on sack posset, and not on dishes of tea. His muse had 
sung the loudest in tavern choruses, had seen the daylight 
streaming in over thousands of emptied bowls, and reeled home 
to chaml^rs on the shoulders of the watchman. Richardson's 
goddess was attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on 
muffins and boliea. " Milksop 1 ” roars Harry Fielding, clatter 
ing at the timid shop-shutters. “ Wretch ! Monster! Mohock! * 
slirieks the sentimental author of “ Pamela; "f nnd all the ladks 

lies buried there, in the English ProtesMnt churchyard, near the E&trella 
Church, with this uuicnption over him :— 

" IH'MIICL’S FIKI niNG. 

LUCET HRITANMA GRFMIO NON DATUM 
l-U\fcRK NATUM." 

* Fielding himself is said by Doctor Warton to have preferred Joseph 
^ndreivs to his other writmes. 

t " Richardson," says worthy ^Iis. 13 aibau 1 d, in her Memoir of him. 
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of his court cackle out an affrighted chorus. Fielding pro- 
poses to write a book in ridicule of the author, whom he disliked 
and utterly scorned and laughed at; but he is himself of so 
generous, jovial, and kindly a turn that he begins to like the 
characters which he invents, can’t help making them manly and 
pleasant as well as ridiculous, and before he has done with them 
all, loves them heartily every one. 

Richardson's sickening antipathy for Harry Fielding is quite 
as natural as the other's laughter and contempt at the sentimen¬ 
talist. I have not learned that these likings and dislikings have 
ceased in the present day: and every author must lay his account 
not only to misrepresentation, but to honest enmity among 
critics, and to being bated and abui^cd for good as well as 
for bad reasons. Richardson disliked Fielding's works quite 
honestly; Walpole quite honestly spoke of them as vulgar and 
stupid. Ilieir squeamish stomachs sickened at the rough fare 
and the rough guests assembled at Fielding's jolly revel, liulecd 
the cloth might have been cleaner. and the dinner and the 
company were scarce such as suited a dandy. The kintl and 
wise old Johnson would not sit doun with him.* But a greater 
scholar than Johnson could iiiTord to admire that astonishing 
genius of Harry Fielding; and we all know the lofty panegyric 
which Gibbon wrote of him, and which lemains a towering 
monument to the great novelist's memory "Our immortal 
Fielding," Giblxin writes, “ was of the younger branch of the 
Karls of Denbigh, who drew their origin from the C'ounts of 
liapsburgh. The successors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of England, but the romance of ‘Tom Jones,’ that 
exquisite picture of hiunour and manners, will outlive the palace 
of the Escurial and the Imperial Pkiglc of Austria. ” 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge. 

prefixed to his Correspondence, " was exceedingly hurt at this {.Jost'fh 
Andrem^)^ the more so sis they had been on good terms, and he was 
very intimate with Fielding's two sisters. He never appears cordially 
to have forgiven it ^perhaps it was not in human nature he should), and 
he always speaks in his letters with a great deal of asperity of Tom 
JoneSf more indeed than was quite graceful in a rival author No doubt 
he himself thought his indignation was solely excited by the loose 
morality of the work and of its author, but he could tolerate Cibber.” 

* It must always be borne in mind, that besides that the Doctor 
couldn't be expected to like Fielding’s wild life (to say nothing of the 
fact that they were of opposite sides in politics), Richardson was one 
of his earliest and kindest friends. Yet Johnson too (as Boswell tells 
us) read AmoUa through without stopping. 
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To have your name mentioned by Gibbon, is like having it 
written on the dome of St. Peter's. Pilgrims from all the world 
admire and behold it. 

As a picture of manners, the novel of “Tom Jones" is 
indeed exquisite: as a work of construction, quite a wonder: 
the by-play of wisdom ; the power of observation ; the multiplied 
felicitous turns'and thoughts ; the varied character of the great 
Comic Epic: keep the reader in a jicrpetual admiration and 
curiosity.* 13ut against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a 
right to put III a protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author 
evidently h-ns for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of 
Jones that a single hearty laugh from him “ clears the air "— 
but then it is in a certain state of the atmosphere. It might 
clear the air when such personages as Blifil or I.,ady Dellaston 
poison it. But I fear very much that {except until the very last 
scene of the story), when Mr. Jones enters Sophia's drawing¬ 
room, the pure air there is rather tainted with the young 
gentleman’s tobacco-pipe and punch. I can’t say that I think 
Mr. Jones a virtuous character; I can’t say but that I think 
Fielding's evident liking and admiration for Mr. Jones shows 
that the grc.it humourist's moral sense was blunted by his life, 
and that here, in Art and Ethics, there is a great error. If it is 
right to have a hero wlioni we may admire, let us at least take 
c.'ire that he is admirable: if, as is the plan of sonic authors (a 
plan decidedly against their interests, be it said), it is propounded 
that there exists m life no such being, and therefore that in 
novels, the picture of life, there should appear no such character; 
then Mr. T'homas Jones becomes an admissible person, and we 

* “ Manners cliange from generation to generation, and with manners 
mrirals aj)pcar to change—actually change witli some, but appear to 
change with all but the abandoned. A young man of the present day 
who should act as Tom Jones is supposed to act at Upton, with Lady 
Hellaston, &c, would not be a Tom Jones; and a Tom Jones of th*- 
nresent day, without perhaps being in the ground a better man. wouM 
have perished rather than submit to be kept by a hamdan of fortune. 
Theiefoie, this novel is, and uidced^ pretends to be, no exam^c of 
conduct. But, notwithstanding all this, I do loathe the cant whiui can 
recommend Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe^ as strictly moral, although 
they poison the imagination of the young with continued doses of imet, 
iytUe^ while Tom Jones is prohibited as loose. I do not speak of )oung 
women; but a youn^ man whose heart or feelings can he injured, or 
even his pussioiis excited by this novel, is already thoroughly corrupt. 
There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit, that prevails everywhere, 
strongly contrasted with the dose, hot, day-dreamy continuity of 
RichaMson."—CotEKiucE Literary Remains^ vol. ii> p. 374- 
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examine his defects and good qualities, as VrC do those of Parson 
Thwackum, or Mi&s Scagnm. But a hero with a flawed reputa- 
tation; a hero spungmg for a guinea; a hero who can't pay his 
landlady, and is obliged to let his honour out to hire, is absurd, 
and his claim to heroic rank untenable. 1 protest against Mr. 
Thomas Jones holding such rank at all. I protest c\cn against 
his being considered a more than ordinary young fellow, luddy- 
cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond of wine and pleasure. 
He would not rob a church, but that is all; and a pretty long 
argument may be debated, as to which of these old types—the 
spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and Blifil, Charles and Joseph 
Surface—is the worst member of society and the most deserving 
of censure. 'Flic prodigal Captain Booth is a lx:ttcr man than 
his predecessor Mr. Jones, in so far as he thinks much more 
humbly of himself than Jones did: goes down on his knees, 
and owns his weaknesses, and cnes out, " Not for my sake, but 
for the sake of my pure and sweet and bcMutiful wife Amelia, 1 
pray you, O critical reader, to forgive me." That stern moralist 
regards him from the bench (the judge’s practice out of court is 
not here the question), and says, " Captain Booth, it is perfectly 
true that your life has been disiej^utable, and that on many 
occasions you have shown yourself to lie no better than a scamp 
—you have been tippling at the tavern, when the kindest .and 
sweetest lady 111 the world has cooked your little supper of 
boiled mutton and awaited you all the night; yon have spoilt 
the little dish of boiled mutton thereby, and caused pangs and 
pains to Amelia's tender heart.* You have got into debt 

* “Nor was she (Lady Mary Wortley Montafrii) a stranger to that 
be'oved iirst wife, whose picture he drew in his ' Amelia,' when, as she 
said, even the glowing language he knew how to employ did not do 
more than justice to the amiable ciuahtius of the original, or to her 
beauty, although this had suffered a little from the accident related in 
the novel—a frightful overturn, which destroyed the gristle of her nose. 
He loved her passionHely, and she returned his affection . . . 

His biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing thati after the 
death of tins charming worn m, he ninmed her maid. And yet the act 
was not so discreditable to his character as it may sound. The maid 
had few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, devotedly 
attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted for lier loss. In 
the Erst agoiiie-t of his own gnef, which approached to frenzy, he found 
no relief but from weeping along with her. nor solace when a degree 
calmer, but in talking to her ot the angel they mutually regretted. 
This made her Jus habitual confidential assocMte, and in process of time 
he began to think he could not give his children a tenderer mother, or 
secure for himself a more faithful housekeeper and nurse. At leas^ 
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without the means of paying it. You have gambled the money 
with which you ought to have paid your rent. You have spent 
in drink or in worse amusements the sums which your poor 
u ife has raised upon her little home treasures, her own ornaments, 
and the toys of her children. But, you rascal! you own humbly 
that you are no be.ter than you should lie, you never for one 
moment pretend that you are anything but a miserable weak- 
minded rogue. You do in your heart adore that angelic woman, 
your wife, and for her sake, surah, you shall have your discharge. 
Lucky for you, and for others like you, that in spite of your 
failings and imperfections, pure hearts pity and love you. For 
your wife's sake you are permitted to go hence without a 
remand ; and 1 beg you, by the way, to carry to that angelical 
lady the expression of the cordial respect and admiration of this 
court." Amelia pleads for her husl^and, Will Booth: Amelia 
pleads for her reckless kindly old father, Harry h lekli ng. To have 
invented that character is not only a triumph of art, but it is a 
good action. They say it was in his own home that Fielding 
knew her and loved her : and from his own wife that he drew 
the most charming character in linghsh fiction. Fiction I why 
fiction ? why not history ? I know Amelia just as well as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. I believe m Colonel Bath almost as 
much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cumberland. I 
admire the author of "Amelia." and thank the kina in.ister who 
introduced me to that sweet and delijghtfdA conip.'imon and 
fiiend. "Amelia" perhaps is not a bjiltcr story than "Tom 
Jones," but it has the better ethics; the prodigal repents, at 
least, before forgiveness,—whereas that odious broad-backed Mr. 
Jones carries off his l^eauty with scarce an interval of remorse 
for his manifold errors and .shortcomings; and is not half 
punished enough before the great prize of fortune and love falls to 
ins share. I am angry with Jones. Too much of the pluai- 
cakc .Old rewards of life kill to that boisterous, swaggering 

this was what he told his friends; and it is certain that her conduct as 
his wife i.n(idrmcd and fully justified his good opinion ”— Letters, and 
lyorks ef Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by Lord Wliam- 
cliffc. Introductory Anecdotes, vol i. pp. 80, Si. 

Fielding's first wife w.is Miss Craddock, a young lady from Salisbury, 
with a foi'tune of /iisoo, whom he married in 1736- About the same 
time he succeeded, himself, to an estate of ^£200 per annum, and on the 
joint amount he lived for some time as a splendid country g^entleraan in 
Dorsetshire. Three years brought him to the end of his fortune; when 
he returned to London, and became a student of law. 
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young scapegrace. Sophia actually surrenders without a proper 
sense of decorum ; the fond, foolish, palpitating little creature! 
—“Indeed, Mr. Jones," she says,—“it rests with you to 
appoint the day." 1 suppose Sophia is drawn from life ns well 
as Amelia; and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. 
Thomas Jones, has carried by a coup dc main the heart of many 
a kind girl who was a great deal too good for him. 

What a wonderful art! What an admirable gift of nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and 
which enabled him to fix our iiitcrt'st, to waken our sympathy, 
to seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people— 
speculate gravely upon their faults or their excellences, prefer 
this one or that, deplore Jones's londness for play and drink, 
] booth's fondness for play and drink, and the unfortunate 
position of the wives of both gentlemen—love and admire those 
ladies with all our hearts, and talk about them as faithfully 
as if wc had breakfasted with them this morning in their actual 
drawing-rooms, or should meet them this afternoon in the Park! 
What a genius 1 what a vigour! wh.at a bright-eycrl intelli¬ 
gence and observation I what a wholesome hatred for meanness 
and knavery! what a vast sympathy! what a cheerfulness! 
what a manly relish of life I what a love of human kind ! what 
a poet is here!—watching, meditating, blooding, creating! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left liehind him ! 
What generati'oift he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly I 
What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the exercise of 
thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit! What a coiimge 
he had ! What a dauntless and constant cheerfulness of intel¬ 
lect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms of his 
life and never deserted ts last wreck! It is wonderful to think of 
the pains and misery which the man suffered ; the pressure ot 
want, illness, remorse which he endured! and that the writer 
was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never 
warped, and his generous human kindness never surrendered.* 

* In the Gentleman's Magaztue for 1786, an anecdote is related of 
Harry Fielding, “ in whom,” says the correspondent, pood-nature 
and phdanthropy in their extreme degree were known to be the pro¬ 
minent features.'^ It seems that “ some parochial taxes" for his house 
in Beaufort Buildings had long been demanded by the collector.^ *' At 
last, Harry went off to Johnson, and obtained by a process of literary 
mortgage the needful sum. He was returning with it, when he met 
an old college chum whom he had not seen for many years. He asked 
the chum to dinner with him at a neighbouring tavern; and learning 
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In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on Fielding’s 
last voyage to Lisbon, and when the stout captain of the ship 
fell down on his knees, and asked the sick man's pardon— 

that he wu in difficulties emptied the contents of his pocket into his. 
On returning home he was informed that the collector had keen twice 
for the money. * Friendship has called for the money and liad it,' said 
Fielding; ' let the collector call again.' ” 

It is elsewhere told of him, that being in company with the Earl of 
Denbigh, his kinsman, and the conversation turning upon their rela¬ 
tionship. the Earl asked him how it was th.it he spelled his name 
*'Fielding,” and not " Feilding," like the head of the housed 
cannot tell, my iKsrd,” said he, “except it be that my branch of the 
family were the first who knew how to spell." 

In 1748, he was made Justice of the Peace for Westminster and 
Middlesex, an office then paid by fees and very laborious, without 
being particularly reputable. It may be seen from his own words, in 
the Introduction to the “ Voyage," what kind of work devolved upon 
him, and in what a state he Avas, dunng these last years; and still 
more clearly, how he comported himself through all. 

“ Whilst I was preparing for my journey,^ and when I was almost 
fatigued to deatli with several long examin.'itinns, relating to live difle- 
rent murders, all committed within the space of a week, by difTerent 
gangs of street-robbers, 1 received a message from Ins Grace (he Duke 
of Newc.istle, by Mr. Carrington, the King’s messenger, to attend his 
Grace the next morning m Lincoln's Imi Fields, upon some business 
of importance : but I excused myself from complying with the mc->snge, 
as, besides being lame, I was very ill with the great fatigues I liad 
lately undergone, added Co my distemper 

"His Grace, however, sent Mr Carrington the very next morning, 
with another summons; with which, though in the ut.nost distress, 1 
immediately complied ; but the Duke happening, upfortupately f^r me, 
to be then p.Articularly engaged, after I had waited some^time, sent a 
gentleman to discourse with me on the best plan which rould be 
invented for these murders and robberies, whirh wcie every day 
committed in the streets; upon Avlm^h I x*roiniscd to transmit iny 
opinion in writing to his Grace, ivho, as the gentleman informed me, 
intended to 1 ly it before the Privy Council. 

“Though this visit cost me a severe cold, T, notwithstanding, set 
myself down to work, and in about four days sent the Duke as rcgul.ir 
a plan as I could form, Avith all the reasons and arguments 1 con d 
bnng to supiiort if, drawn out on sei'eral sheets of p.ipcr, and s ion 
received a message from the Duke, by Mr. Carrington, acqiianr iig 
me that my plan was highly approved of, and that all the terms x it 
would be complied with. 

“The principal and most m.'iterial of these terms was the immediately 
depositing in my hands; at which «niall charge I undertook to 
demolish the then reigning gangs, and to put the uvil policy into such 
order, that no such gangs should ever be able for the future to form 
themselves into bodies, or at least to remain any time formidable to the 
public. 

"1 had delayed my Bath ioumey for some time, contrary to the 
repeated advice of my physical acquaintances and the ardent desire of 
my warmest friends, though my distemper was now ttirn'*d to a deep 
jaundice; in which case the Bath waters are generally reputed to be 
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•' I did not suffer,” Fielding says, in his hearty, manly way, 
his eyes lighting up as it were with their old fire—"I did 
not suffer a brave man and an old man to remain a moment 
in that posture, but immediately forgave him.” Indeed, I 
think, with his noble spirit and unconquerable generosity, 
Fielding reminds one of those brave men of whom one reads in 
stories of English shipwrecks and disasters—of the officer on the 
African shore, when disease had destroyed the crew, and he 
himself is seized by fever, who throws the lead with a death- 
stricken hand, takes the soundings, carries the ship out of the 
river or off the dangerous coast, and dies in the m.anly endeavour 
—of the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who never 
loses Ins heart, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a cheery 
word for all, until the inevitable fate overwhelms him, and the 
gallant ship goes down. Such -i brave and gentle Iicart, such 
an intrepid and courageous spirit, I love to recognise in the 
manly, the English Harry Fielding. 

almost infallible. But I had the mo^t eager desire to demolish this 
gang of villains and ciit-ihroats ... 

“After some weeks the money was paid at the Treasury, and within 
a few days affer ;£2_oo of it had come into my liaiids, the whole gang of 
cut-throats wras entirely dispersed. . > .” 

Further on, he says— 

1 will confess that my private affairs at the beginning of the u'lnter 
had but a gloomy aspect; for 1 had not plundered the public or the 
poor of thpge jtiAM which men, who are always ready to plunder both, 
as much a^hey can, have bet-ii ydeased to suspect me of taking; on 
the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, the quarrels of porters 
and beggars (which I blush when I say hath not been universally 
practised), and by refusing to t.ikc a shilling from a man wlio most 
undoubtedly would nut have had another left, f had reduced .m income 
of about £500 a year of the dirtiest money upon earth to little more 
than ^£300^ a considerable portion of which remained with my clerk.” ~ 
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R oger stern E, Steme's father, was the second son of a 
numerous race, descendants of Richard Sterne, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, in the reign of Janies II.; and children of Simon 
Sterne, and Mary Jaques, his wife, heiress of Elvington, near 
York.* Roger was a lieutenant in Handyside's regiment, and 
engaged in Flanders in Queen Anne's wars. He married the 
daughter of a noted sutler—"N.B., he was in debt to him," 
his son writes, pursuing the paternal biography—and marched 
through the world with this companion; she following the regi¬ 
ment and bnnging many children to poor Roger Sterne. The 
captain was an irasablc but kind and simple little man, Sterne 
says, and informs us that his sire was run through the body at 
Gibraltar, by a brother officer, in a duel which arose out of a 
dispute about a goose. Roger never entirely recovered from 
the effects of this rencontre, but died presently at Jamaica, 
whither he had followed the drum. ^ 

Laurence, his second child, was born at Clonmel, in Ireland, in 
1713 , and travelled for the first ten years of his life, on his father’s 
march, from barrack to transport, from Ireland to England.f 
One relative of his mother's took her and her family under 
shelter for ten months at Mullingar; another collateral descen¬ 
dant of the Archbishop’s housed them for a year at his castle 
near Carnckfergus. Larry Sterne was put to school ri Halifax 
in England, finally was adopted by his kinsman of lUvmgton, 
and parted company with his father, the Captain, who marched 
on his path of life till he met the fatal goose which closed his 

** He came of a Suffolk family—one of whom settled in Nottingham¬ 
shire. The famous “ starling " wa.s^actually the family crest. 

t *'Jt was in thb parish (of Animo, in Wicklow), during our stay, 
that 1 had that wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race, whilst 
the mill was going, and of lieing taken up unhurt: the story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the 
common people llnckcd to see me.”— Sieme. 
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career. The most picturesque and delightful parts of Laurence 
Sterne's writings we owe to his recollections of the military life. 
Trim's montero cap, anil Le Fevre’s sword, and dear Uncle 
Toby's roquelaurc arc doubtless renimisccnccs of the boy, who 
had lived with the followers of William and Marlborough, and 
had beat time with his little feet to the fifes of Raniillies in 
Dublin barrack-yard, or played with the tom Hags and halberds 
of Malplaquct on the jiaradc-ground at Clonmel. 

Laurence remained at Halifax school till lie was eighteen years 
old. Ills wit and cleverness appear to have acquired the 
respect of his master here; for when the usher win pj^cd Lau¬ 
rence for writing his name on the newly w hitewashed school¬ 
room ceiling, the pedagogue m chief rebuked the understrapper, 
and said that the name should never be eff.Kcd, for Sterne was 
a boy of genius, and would come to prefci ment. 

His cousin, the Squire of ICbington, sent Sterne to Jesus 
College, C'ambridge, w'hcre he leui.rined five yeais, and, taking 
orders, got, through his uncle's interest, the living of Sutton and 
the prebendary of Yoik. 'ITirough his wife's connections he 
got the living of Stillington. Pic married her in 174 T, having 
ardently courted the young Iiuly for some years previously. It 
was not until the young lady fancied her'-elf dying, that .she 
made Sterne acquainted wnli the extent of li..r liking for him. 
One evening when he was fitting with liei, with an almost 
broken heart to sec lur so ill (tlic Reverend Mr. Sterne's heart 
was a good deal broken in the course of his life), she said—" My 
dear Laurcy, I never can be youns, for I verily believe 1 have not 
long to live ; but I have left you every shilling of my fortune; " 
a generosity which overpowcrcil Sterne. She recovered; and 
so they were married, and grew heartily tired of each other 
before many years were over. “ Nascio quid cst materia cum 
me," Sterne writes to one of his friends (m dog-Latiri, and very 
sad dog-Latin too); sed sum fatigatus ct tegrotus dc meA 
uxorc plus quam unqunm;" which means, I am sorry to say, 
*‘I don’t know what is the matter with me, but 1 am more 
tired and sick of my wife than ever." * 

* " My wife returns to Toulouse, and proposes to pass the summer .*it 
Bagn&res. 1, on the contrary, go and visit my wife, the Church, m 
Yorkshire. We all live the longer, at least the happier, for having 
thincs our own way; this is my conjugal maxim. 1 own 'tis not the 
best of maxims, but 1 maintain 'tis not the worst."— Sterna's Leiten^ 
noth January, 1764. 
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This to be sure was iivc-and-twenty years after Laurcy had 
been overcome by her generosity, and she by Laurey's love. 
Then he wrote to her of the delights of marriage, saying, " We 
will be as nieriy and as innocent as our first parents in Paradise, 
before the arch-fiend entered that indescribable scene. The 
kindest afiections will have room to expand in our retirement: 
let the human tempest and hurricane rage at a distance, the 
desolation is beyond the horizon of peace. My has seen a 
polyanthus blow in December?—Sonic friendly wall has shel¬ 
ter^ It from the biting wind. No planetary influence shall 
reacli us but that which presides and cherishes the sweetest 
flowers. The gloomy family of care and distrust shall lie 
Lanishcd from our dwelling, guarded by thy kind and tutelar 
deity. We will sing our choial songs of gratitude and rejoice 
to the end of our pilgrimage. Adieu, my I,. Return to one 
who languishes for thy society!—As I take up my pen, my poor 
pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears are trickling 
down on my paper as X trace the word L," 

And it IS about this woman, with whom he finds no fault but 
that she Ixircs him, that our philanthropist writes, "Sum fatigntus 
et regrotus "—Sum mortaliter tn amore with somcliody else ! 
That fine flower of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne 
snivelled so many tears, could not last for a quarter of a century I 
Or rather it could not lie expected that a gentleman with such 
a fountain at comn\and should keep it to arroser one homely old 
lady, when a score of younger and prettier people might Ijc 
refreshed from the same gushing source.* It was in December, 

* In a collection of “.Seven letters by Sterne and bis Friends" 
Sprinted for private circulation in 1844), is a letter of M. Tollot, who was 
in France with Sterne and Ins family m 1764 Here is a paragraph:— 

“ Nous .irrivflnies le lendeinain a Montpellier, oii nous Irouvfimec 
notre ami Mr. Sterne, sa femme, sa fille, Mr. Huet, et quelqiies autres 
AngUibCs. J’eus, jc vous I’avoue, beaiicoup dc plaisir en revoyam Ic 
bon etagr^able Tristram. ... 11 avaic £te assezlonsteinp5hTouloii*-c-j 
oh il te <%Tait amusd sans sa femme, qui Ic poursuivit partout, el qui 
voulail Lire de tout. Ccs dispusitions dans cettc bonne dame lui out 
fait p.ui&cr d assez mauvais momens; il snpportc tous ces ddsagrcmens 
avec une patience li'ange." 

About four months after this very characteristic letter, Stem* wrote 
to the same gentleman to whom Tollot had written; and from h<s 
letter we may extract a companion paragraph 

. . All which being premised, I nave been for eight weeks 
smitten with the tenderest passion that ever tender wight undement. 

1 wish, dear cousin, thou could’st conceive (perhaps thou canst without 
my wishing it) how deliciously 1 cantered away with it the first monthf 
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1767, that the Reverend Laurence Sterne, the famous Shandeiin, 
the charming Yorick, the delight of the fashionable world, the 
delicious divine, for whose sermons the whole polite world was 
subscribing,* the occupier of Rabelais's easy chair, only ficsh 
stuffed and more elegant than when in possession of the cynical 
old curate of Meudon,*!*—the more than rival of the Dean of 


two up, two dowi^ always upon my hancheSt along tho streets from my 
hotel to hers, at first once—then twice, then three times a day, till at 
length I was within an ace of setting up iny hobby-liorse 111 lier stable 
for good and all. 1 might as well, considering how the enemies of tlie 
Lord have blasphemed thereupon. The labt three weeks we were 
every hour umn the doleful ditty of parting; and tliou may’st conceive, 
dear cousin, how it altered my gait and air: for I went and came like 
any louden'd carl, and did nothing but jouer des seniintetts with her 
from sun-rising even to the setting of the same; and now she is gone to 
the south of France: and to finish the comidie^ I fell ill, and broke a 
vessel in my lungs, and half bled to death. Voil'i mon histoirc 1" 

Whether husband or wife had mo^t of the “ patienre d'ange ” may he 
uncertain ; hut there can he no doubt v hich needed it piost! 

* “ ' Tristram .Shandy' is still a greater object of admiration, the man 
ns well as the book: one is invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight 
before As to the volumes yet published, there is much good fun in 
them, and humour sometimes hit .and sometimes mUsed. Have you 
read his ' Sermons,’ with Ins own comick figure, from a painliiig by 
Reynolds, at the head of them? They are in the style I think most 
proper for the pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a sensible 
heart; hut you see him often tottenng on the verge of laughter, and 
ready to throw his periwig in the face of the audience.”— Gray’s 
Lfftenr; June 32 nd, T760. 

"It having In eii observed that there was little hospitality in London 
—Johnson : ‘ Nay, sir, any man who has a name, or who has the power 
of pleasing, will he very generally invited in London. I'lie man, Sterne, 
I have been told, has had engagements for three months.’ Goldsmith : 
‘And a very dull fellow.’ Johnson: 'Why, no, sir.”*— Boswell's 
Z of Johnson. 

" Hier [Miss Monckton’s] vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used 
to talk together with all imaginable case. A singular instance happened 
one evening, when she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings were very 
pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. ' 1 am sure,’ said she,' they have 
affected me.’ ‘ Why,’ said Johnson, smiluig, and rolling himself about 
—'that is, hecaiibe, dearest, you're a dunce.' When she some time 
afterwards mentioned this to nim, he said with equal truth and polite¬ 
ness, ' Madam, tf 1 had thought so, I certainly snould not liave said 
it.’ "—/hrd. 


t A passage or two from Sterne’s Sermons may nut be without in¬ 
terest here Is not the following, levelled against the cruelties of the 
Church of Rome, stamped with the* autograph of the author of the 
SenUmentalJoumtvV '—^ 

" To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the prUons 
of the Inquisition—behold reltpon with mercy and justice chained 
down under her feet—there, sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, 
propped up with racks, and instruments of torment,—Hark!—wh.it a 
pteous groan 1—See the melancholy wretch who uttered it, just brought 
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Saint Patrick's, wrote the aliove-quotod respectable letter to hrs 
friend in lA)ndon : and it was in April of the same year that he 
was pouring out his fond heart to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife 
of “ Daniel Draper, Esquire, Councillor of lloinbay, and, m 
3775, chief of the factory of Surat—a gentleman very much 
lespected in that quarter of the globe.” 

“I got thy letter last night, Isliza," Sterne writes, “on my 
return fioni Lord Unthurst's, where I dineil ”—(the lctti,r h.is 
this merit m it, that it contains a pleasant reminisccMicc of better 
men than Sterne, and introduces us to a portrait of a kind old 
gi'iitleinan)—'* 1 got thy letter last night, Eliza, on niy return 
ttoni Loid liathurst’s; and where 1 was he.ird—as I talked of 
thee an hour without intermission—with so much pleasure and 


forth to undergo the anguish of a mock-tri.'il, and endure the utmost 
pain thiit a studied s}’steiii of nligiMts cn/elty has been able to invent, 
lichold this helpless victim delivered up to Ins Lornientors. His body so 
ivnsted with soy^viv and long confinement^ yoiHl see every nerve and 
muscle as it suffers. —Observe the l.i't inoveiiiciit of that horrid engine. 
—What convulsions it has thrown him into' Consider the nature of 
the posture in which he now lies stretched.—What exquisite torture he 
endures by it!—'Tis all iKiLurc can bear —Good Gon I see how it keeps 
Ins weary soul hanging iipun Ins trembling lip*^, willing to take its leave, 
but not siiflfcrcd to depart. Itehold the unhappy wretch led back to his 
cell—dragg'd out of it again to meet the flames—.and the insults in his 
Last agonies, which this principle—this pnnciple, that there cau be 
religion without morality—has prepared for Jiim ”— Sermon zyth 
The next extract is preached on a text to be found in Judges xix. vers. 
I, 2, 3, concerning a “ certain Levite ” ;— 

“Such a. one the Levitc wanted to share his solitude .and All up that 
uncomfortable blank in the heart in such a situation: for, nolu ithstand^ 
iiig all we meet with in books m many of which, no doubt, there arc a 
good many handsome ihings'•did iqion the sweets of retirement, &c. . . . 
yet still ‘ it is not .good for man to be alone; ’ nor can all which the 
cold'hearted pedant stuns our cars with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind , In the midst of ihe loudestyauutings 
of philosophy, nature will have her yearnings for society and friendship ; 
a good heart wants some object to be kind to—and the best parts o( mr 
blood, and the‘]>urest of our spirits, siifler most under the destituLioii 
“ I«t the torpid monk seek Heaven comfortless and alone. God opred 
him' For my own part, 1 fear 1 should never so hnd the way: li t ntc 
be wise and religious^ but ht me be Man ; wherever Thy Providence 
places me, or whatever be the road 1 take to Thee, give me some 
companion in my journey, be it only to remark to, ' How our sliadoiys 
lengthen as our sun goes down !'—to whom I may say, * How fre^i is- 
the face of Nature; how sweet the flowers of the field! how delicious 
are these fruits I' "-Sermon xBtk. 

^ The first of these passages gives us another drawing of the famous ‘ ‘ Cap' 
live." The second shows that the same reflection w as suggested to the- 
Reyerend Laurence by a text in Judges as by xYi^ fflle-defhamh^, 
Sterne’s Sermons were published as those of " Mr. Yoritk.” 
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attention, that the good old T^rd toasted your health three 
fliffcrent tunes; and now he is in his 85111 year, says he hopes to 
li\e long enough to he introduced as a friend to niy fair Indian 
disciple, and to see her eclipse all other Nabobesses as much in 
'Wealth at she does already in exterior and, what is far better" 
(for Sterne IS nothing without his morality), "m interior merit, 
'iliis noblein.ui is an old friend of mine. You know he was 
always the protector of men of wit and genius, and has had 
those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pojic, Swift, I’noi, 
^c., alwa>s at his table. The manner m which his notice licgan 
of me was as singular as it was jiolile. lie came up to me one 
day .is I was at the Princess of Wales's Court, .and said, ' I w.ant 
to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it fit you also should know who it 
IS that washes tins pleasure. You have hoard of an old l^ord 
Uathurst, of whom vour Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken 
so much? I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast; but 
have sill vived them, .and, desi>auiiig ever to find Uieir equ.tls, it 
IS some ye.ars since I have sliiit up mylxioks and closed niy 
accounts; but you h.ivc kindled a desire in me of opening ilieni 
once more before I die which I now do so go home and dine 
with me.’ This nobleman, I say, is a prodigy, for ho has all the 
wit and promptnc.ss of a m.m of thirty; .1 disposition to be 
pleased, .irid a power to jik.ise others, bcjoiifl whatever I knew ■ 
added to which a man of leaining, courtesy, and lecling. 

“lie he.aid me talk of thee ICIua, w ith uncoiiimoii satisfaction 
—for there was only .1 third person, ando* stnsibilify, with us • 
and a most sentimental .ifteinoon till nine o’clock have we 
passed!* But thou, EI1Z.1, wert tJie star that conducted and 
enlivened the discourse I And when 1 talked not of thee, still 
didst thou fill my mind, and w'arrn eveiy thought I uttered, for 
1 am not ashamed to .acknowledge I greatly miss thee. Ik’st of 
all good girls *-the suffeimgs I have sustained all night m 
consequence of ihme, Eli/a, are beyond the power of words. 

“ I am glad that you arc in love: 'twill cuic you at least of the 
spleen, which has a bad effect on liolh man and woman I myself must 
ever Imvc some Dulcinca m my he.*id, it harmonise', the soul; and in 
these cases I first endeavour to make the lady believe so, or rather, 1 
li^in first to n nke myself believe that 1 am in love ; hut I carry on my 
aflairs quite in the Krciieli way, sentimentally. ‘ I /amour,’ say they, ‘ n’est 
rien sans sentiment.’ Now, notwithstanding they in.ike such a pother 
about the they have no precise idea annexed to it. And so much 

for that same subject called love ”—Stfrne’s Leittrs May 23, 1765. 

“/’..S” —My Scntmuntal Journey W'lll plesisc Mrs. J— and my 
Lydia" Ihis daughter, .ifte-rwards Mrs. Medalle] —"l ean answer for 
those two. It is a subject which works well and suits the frame of 
mind I h.'ive lieen in for some time past. 1 loid you my design in it 
was to teach us to love the woild and our feljow-crcatures better thaa 
we do—so it runs most upon those genlltr passions and affections which 
aid so iniich to h,"—Letters [1767]. 
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, . , Anri so thou hast fixetl thy IBramjn’s portrait over thy 
wnting-rlesk, and wilt consult it in all doubts and difficulties?— 
Grateful and good girl! Yorick smiles contentedly over all thou 
dost: his picture docs not do justice to his own complacency. 
1 am glad your shipmates are friendly beings " (Eliza was at 
Deal, going back to the Councillor at Domliay, and indeed it 
was high time she should be off). ''You could least dispense 
with what is contrary to your own nature, which is soft and 
gentle, Khza; it would civilise savages—though pity were it thou 
should'st be tainted with the office. Write to me, my child, thy de- 
licious letters. Let them speak the easy carelessness of a heart 
that opens itself anyhow, evciyhow. Such, Eliza, I write to 
thee ' " (The artless rogue, of course he did') ‘ ‘ And so I should 
c\'er love thee, most artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence 
permitted thy residence in me same section of the globe: for I 
am all that honour and affection can make me ‘ Tuy Hramin.' ’* 

'I'he Tiraniin continues addressing Mrs. Draper until the 
departure of thfe " Earl of Chatham ” Indiaman from Deal, on 
the and of April, 1767. He is amiably anxious about the fresh 
paint for Eliza’s cabin ; he is uncommonly solicitous about her 
companions on board:—• 

" 1 fear the best of your shipmates arc only genteel by com¬ 
parison with the contrasted crew with which thou ln'holdcst them. 
fSo was—you know who—from the same, fallacy which was put 
upon your judgment when—but I will not mortify you !" 

"You know who” was, of course, Daniel Draper, Esquire, of 
Bombay—a gentleman very much respected in that quarter of 
the globe, and about whose probable health our worthy Bramin 
writes with delightful candour :— 

" I honour you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things which, 
if e.xplamcd, Itad been a panegyric on yourself. There is a 
dignity in venerable affiiction which will not allow it to appt al 
to the world for pity or redress. Well have you supported t’ at 
chain ;ter, my amiable, my philosophic friend 1 And, index'd, 
I bt‘gm to think you have as many virtues as my Uncle Toby's 
widow. Talking of widows—pray, Eliza, if ever you arc such, 
do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy Nabob, becaicse 
I design to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long, and I 
know not the woman I should like so well for her substitute as 
yourself. 'Tis true I am ninety-five m constitution, and you 
but twenty-five; but what I want in youth, I will make up in 
wit and good-humour. Not Swift so loved his Stella, ^icarron 
his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacchanssa. Tell me, in answer 
to this, that you approve and honour the proposal." 
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Approve and honour tlie proposal! The coward was wanting 
gay letters to his friends this while, with sneering allusions to 
this poor foolish Bramine. Her ship was not out of the Downs 
and the charming Sterne was at tlic *' Mount Coflfcc-housc," 
with a sheet of gilt-edged pajxir before him, offering that precious 

treasure his heart to Lady F-, asking whether it gave her 

pleasure to sec him unhappy ? whether it added to her triumph 
that her eyes and lips had turned a man into .a fool ?—quoting 
the Lord's Prayer, with a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a 
proof that he had desired not to be led into temptation, and 
swearing himself the most tendei and sincere fool in the worlil. 
It was from his home at Co^would that lie wrote the I.atin 
Lcttci, which, I suppose, he w.is ashamed to put into English. 
I find in my copy of the Letters, that there is a note of 1 can't 
call It admiration, at Letter it 2, winch sei'nis to aiinoiince that 
there was a No. 3 to whom ilie wretched worn-out old scamp was 
paying his addresses; * and the year after, having comeback to 
his lodgings in Bond Street, with his "Sentimental Journey” to 
launch upon the town, eager as ever for praise and pleasure— 
as vain, as wicked, as witty, as false as he had ever lx;en—death 
at length seized the feeble wretch, and on the 18th of March, 
1768, that " bale of cadaverous goods,” as he calls his body, Avas 
consigned to Pluto.f In his last letter there is one sign of grace 

* To Mrs. II -. 

"Coxwould: Nov. is, 1767. 

“ Now be a good dear woman, my H- , and execute tlioiu commis¬ 

sions well, and when I see you 1 will give jou a kiss—there’s for you ! 
Hut I have something else fur you which I am fabricating at a great 
rate, and that is my ‘ Sentimental Journey,'which shall make you cry as 
much as it has affected me, or 1 will give up the business of sentimental 
writing. ... "1 am yours, &c &c., 

“T. Shandy." 

" To the Earl of - 

" Coxwould : Nov. 28,1767. 

“ Mv Lord,—T is with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to thank 

• « I m 1 . . * - .._ __ __^ 


torn my whole frame into pieces by my feelings: 1 believe the brain 
stands as much in need of recruiting as the body. Therefore I shall 
set out for town the twentieth of next inoiiih, after having recruited 
myself a week at York. 1 might indeed solace myself with my wife 
(who is come from France) ;^but, in fact, 1 have long been a sentimental 
being, whatever your lordship may think to the contrary.” 

t “ In February, 1768^ Ijaiirence Sterne, his frame exhausted by long 
debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in Bond Street, London 
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— the real afTcction with which he entreats a friend to be a 
gii.'irdi.iti to his dnufjiiter Lydia. All his letters to her arc artless, 
kind, atfcctionatc, and tioi sentimental; ns a hundred pages in 
his writings arc bc.uitirul, and full, not of surprising humour 
merely, but of genuine love and kindness. A perilous trade, 
indeed, is that of a iiuiu who has to bring his tears and laughter, 
his recollections, his personal griefs anti joys, his piivate 
tJioughls and feelings to market, to write them on paper, and sell 
them for money. Doiis he exaggeiate his grief, so as to get his 
reader’s pity for a false sensibility? feign indignation, so as to 
establish a character for virtue? elaboiatc repartees, so that he 
may pass for a wit ? steal from other authors, and put down the 
theft to die ciedit side of his own reputation for ingenuity and 
learning > feign originality’ .dTect benevolence or misanthropy ? 
appeal to the gallery gods with claptraps and vulgar baits to 
catch .ipplausG? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary for the 
fair business of the stage, .and how much of the rant and rouge 
is put on for the vanity of the actor? Ills audience tiusts him . 
can he tnist himself? How much was deliberate calculation 
.and imposture—how much was false sensibility—ami how much 
true feeling ? Where did the lie begin, and did he know where? 
and wliorc did the truth end in the art and scheme of this man 
of genius, this actor, this (juack? Some time since, 1 was in 
the company of a French actor who began after dinnei, and at 
his own request, to sing French songs of the sort called des 

There was something in the manner of his death singularly resembling 
the particulars detailed by Quickly .as attending that of Fahtaff^ 
the compeer of Yortek^ for infinite jest, however unlike in other particu¬ 
lars vVs he lay on his bed totally exhausted, he compLaiiied that his 
feet were cold, and requcstefl the female attendant to ennfe them. She 
did so, and it seemed to relieve him. He complained that the old 
came up higher; and whilst ihe assistant was in the act of chafing; his 
ankbs and legs, he expired without a groan. It was also reinar- .ible 
that Ins death look place much in the manner which he hinisc'f had 
wished; and that the last ofTiccs w'erc rendered him, not in h's own 
house, or by the hand of kindred afFcction, but in an inn, and by 
strangers. 

We arc well acquainted with Sterne's features .and personal appear¬ 
ance, to which he himself frequently alludes. He w.as tall and thin, 
With a Jiectic .ind consumptive appearance ."—Sir Walter Scott 

" It is known that Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I Ii ive been 
told that his attendants robbed him even of his gold sleovi -buttons 
while he was expinng.”— Dr Forriat. 

" He died at No. 41 (now a cheesemonger's)^ on the west side of Old 
Bond Street ’’—Handbook of Lotuion, 
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chansonsgrivoises, and which he performed admirably, and to- 
the dissatisfaction of most persons present. Having finished 
those, he commenced a sentimental ballad—it was so charm¬ 
ingly sung that it touched all persons present, and especially 
the singer himself, whose voice trembled, whose eyes filled with 
emotion, and who was snivelling and weeping quite genuine 
tears by the time his own ditty was o\ or. I suppose SStenic had 



this artistical sensibility; he used to blubber perpetually m his 
study, and finding his tears infectious, and that they brought 
him a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift of weep¬ 
ing : he utilised it, and cried on every occasion. I own that 1 
don't value or respect much the cheap dribble of those foun¬ 
tains. He fatigues me with his perpetual disquiet and his 
uneasy appeals to my risible or suntimcntal faculties He is 
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always looking in niy face, watching his effect, uncertain 
whether I think him an impostor or not; posturc-mfiking, 
coaxing, and imploring me. “See what sensibility I have— 
own now that I'm very clever—do cry now, you can’t resist 
this." The humour of Swift and Rabelais, whom he pretended 
to succeed, poured from them as naturally as song docs from a 
bird ; they lose no manly dignity w'ith it, but laugh then hearty 
great laugh out of their broad chests as nature bade them. Hut 
this man—^who can make you laugh, who can make you cry too 
—never lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience repose; 
when you are quiet, he fancies he must rouse you, and turns 
over head and heels, or sidles up and whispers a nasty stoiy. 
The man is a great jester, init a great humourist. He goes to 
work systematically and of cold blood; paints his face, puls 
on his ruff and motley clothes, and lays down his carpet and 
tumbles on it.^, 

For instance, take the “Sentimental Journey," and see m 
the writer the deliberate propensity to make points and si-Lk 
applause. He gets to " Hcssein's Hotel," he wants a caiiiagc 
to travel to Pans, ho goes to the inn-yard, and begins W'hat the 
actors call "business" at once. There is that little cauiage 
{the ddsodli^caiifc). 

" Four months had elapsed since it had finished its career of 
Kurope in the corner of Monsieur Dcsscin's coach-yard, and 
having sallied out thence but a vamped-up business at fiisl, 
though it had been twice Liken to pieces on Mont Cenis, it had 
not profited much by its adventures, but by none so little as the 
standing so many months unpiticd in the corner of Monsieur 
Dcssein’s coach-yard. Much, indeed, was not to be said foi 
it—but something might—and when a few w'ordswill rescra 
misery out of her distress, 1 hate the man who can be a cl aid 
of them." 

JL£ four esf fait! Paillasse has tumbled! Paillasse has 
jumix'd over the ddio&ligeanie, cleared it, hood and ah, and 
bows to the noble company. Does anybody believe that this 
is a real Sentiment? that this luxury of generosity, thi^ gallani 
rescue of Misery—out of an old cab, is genuine feeling'^ It is 
as genuine as the virtuous oratory of Joseph Surface when he 
begins, “The man who," &c. &c., and wishes to pas- off for a 
saint with his credulous, good-humoured dupes. 

Our friend purch.'iscs the carnage: after turning that noto« 
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rious old monk to good account, and effecting (like a soft 
and good-natured Paillasse as he was, and \ery free with his 
money when he had it) an exchange of snulT-boxes with the 
old Franciscan, jogs out of Calais; sets down m immense 
figures on the credit side of his account the sous he gives away 
to the Montreuil l^ggars; and, at Nampont, gets out of the 
chaise and whimpers over that famous dead donkey, for which 
any sentimentalist may cry who will. It is agreeably and 
skilfully done—that dead jackass, like Monsieur de Suubisc's 
cook on the campaign, Sterne dn-sscs it, and serves it up quite 
tender and with a very pi(]uant sauce Put tears and fine feel¬ 
ings, and a white pocket-handkcichief, and a funeral sermon, 
and horses and feathers, and a procession of mutes, and a 
hearse with a dead donkey inside' Psha, mountebank > I'll 
not give thee one ijcnny more for that trick, donkey and all! 

This donkey had appeared 01100 before with signal effect. 
In 1765, three years Ix'fore the publication of the*" Sentimental 
Journey," the seventh and eighth \0lume5 of ‘' Tristram Shandy" 
were given to the world, and the famous Lyons donkey m.akcs 
his entry in those volumes (jijs. 315, 316):— 

" 'Twas by a poor ass, with a couple of large panniers at his 
iDack, who had just tuined in to collect eleemosynary turnip- 
tops and cabbage-leaves, nr>d stood dubious, with his two 
forefeet at tlie inside of the threshold, and with his two hinrler 
feet towards the street, as not knowing \eiy well whether he 
was to go m or no, 

" Now 'tis an animal (be in what hurry 1 may) I eannot bear 
to strike; there is a patient endurance of sufiering wrote so 
unaffectedly m bis looks and carnage which pleads so mightily 
for him, that it always disarms me, and to that degree that 
I do not like to speak unkindly to him . on the contrary, meet 
him where 1 will, whether in town or country, in carl or under 
panniers, whether in liberty or bondage, I have ever something 
civil to say to him on my part; and, as one word begets 
another (if he has as little to do as 1), 1 generally fall into 
conversation with him ; and surely never is my imagination so 
busy as in framing responses from the etchings of his coun¬ 
tenance; and ■where those carry me not deep enough, in flying 
from my own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for an 
ass to think—as well ns a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it 
is the only creature of all the classes of beaigs below me with 
whi'in 1 can do this. . , . With an ass I can commune for ever. 

" ‘ Come, Honesty,' said I, seeing it w'as impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gate,' art thou for coming in or going out?' 
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" The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

" ' Well I' replied I, ‘ we'll wait a minute for thy driver,' 

" He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wistfully 
tlic opposite way. 

" ' I understand thee perfectly,* answered I: * if thou takest 
a wrong step in this aflGiir. lie will cudgel thee to death. Well! 
a minute is but a minute; and if it saves a fellow-creature a 
drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill-spent.* 

'' He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse 
went on, and, m the little peevish contentions between hunger 
and unsavourmess, had dropped it out of his mouth half-a-dozen 
times, and had picked it up again. ' God help thee, Jack! * 
said I, ‘thou hast a bitter breakfast on't—and many a bitter 
day’s labour, and many a bitter blow, 1 fear, for its wages! 
‘Tis all, all bitterness to thee—whatever life is to others ! And 
now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare 
say, as soot' (for he had cast aside the stem), ' and thou hast 
not a friend perhaps in all this world that will give thee a maca¬ 
roon ' In say.ng this, I pulled out a paper of 'em, which I 
had just bought, and gave him oneand, at this moment that 
1 am telling it, niy heart smiles me that there was more of 
pleasantry in the conceit of seeing Aoio an ass would eat a maca¬ 
roon than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided m 
the act. 

“When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to 
come m. The poor licast was heavy loaded—his legs seemed to 
tremble under him—he hung rather backwards, and, as I pulled 
at his halt(*r, it broke in my hand. He looked up pensive in 
my face: ' Don't thrash me with it; but if you will you may.' 

‘ If I do.' said I, ‘ I’ll be d-" 

A critic who refuses to see in this charming description wit, 
humour, pathos, a kind nature speaking, and a real sentiment, 
must be hard indeed to move and to please. A page or two 
farther wc conic to a description not less beautiful—a landsCii^M; 
and figures, deliciously painted by one who had the keercst 
enjo>ment and the most tremulous sensibility: — 

“ "I'was in the road between Nismes and Lunel, where is the 
lx:st Muscatto wine in all France: the sun was set, they' had 
done their work: the nymphs had tied up their hair afresh, and 
the sw'ains were preparing for a carousal. My mule made a 
dead point. ‘ 'Tis the pipe and tambourine,' said T—' I never 
will argue a point with one of your family as lon^ as 1 live;' so 
leaping off his back, and kicking off one boot into this ditch 
and t'other mlo that, ' I'll take a dance,' said I, ' so slay you 
here.' 
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** A sunburnt daughter of labour rose up from the group to 
meet me as I advanced towards them ; her hair, which was of a 
dark chestnut approaching to a black, was tied up in a knot, all 
but a single tress. 

" * We want a cavalier,' said she, holding out both her hands, 
as if to offer them. ‘And a cavalier you shall have,’ said 1 , 
taking hold of both of them. ‘ We could not have done without 
you,' said she, letting go one hand, with self-taught politeness, 
and leading me up with the other. 

" A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a pipe. 





and to which he had added a tambourine of his own accord, ran 
sweetly over the prelude, as ne sat upon the bank. ' 'I'lc me up 
this tress instantly,’ said Nannette, putting a piece of string into 
my hand. It taught me to forget I was a stranger. The whole 
knot fell down—we had been seven years acquainted. The 
youth struck the note upon the tambourine, his pipe followed, 
and off wc bounded. 

"'Uhe sister of the youth—who had stolen her voice from 
heaven—sang alternately with her brother. 'IVas a Gascoigne 
roundelay: 'Viva la joia, jfidon la trisfes^a.* The nymphs 
joined in unison, and their swains an octave below them. 
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" Viva la joia was in Nannette's lips, viva lajoia in her eyes. 
A transient spark of amity shot across the space betwixt us. 
She looked amiable. Why could 1 not live and end my days 
thus? ‘Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows!' cried I, ‘why 
could not a man sit down in the lap of content here, ami 
dance, and smg^, and say his prayers, and go to heaven with 
this nut-brown maid?* Capriciously did she liend her head on 
one side, and dance up insidious. ' Then 'tis time to dance oif,’ 
quoth I." 

And with this pretty dance and chorus, the volume artfully 
concludes. Kven here one can't give the whole description. 
There is not a page in Sterne's writing but has something that 
were bettor away, a latent corruption—a hint, os of on impure 
presence.* 

Some of that dreary double entendre may Ijc attributed to 
freer times and manners than ours, but not all. The foul satyr's 
eyes leer out o*^ the leaves constantly: the last words the famous 
author wrote were bad an<l wicked—the last lines the poor 
stricken wretch penned were for pity and pardon, 1 think of 

* “With reg.'ird to Sterne, and the charge of Hcentioumess which 
]}re<>ses so seriously upon his character as a writer, I would remark that 
there is a sort of knowitigness, the wit of which depends, ist, on the 
modesty it gives pain to; or, ondly, on the innocence and_ innocent 
imioranco over which it triumphs; or, 3rdly, on a certain oiicillption in 
the individual's own mind between the remaining good and the en¬ 
croaching evil of his nature—a sort of dallying with the devil—a 
fluxionary art of combining courage and cowardice, as when a man 
snulfs a candle with his Angers for the Arst time, or better still, perhaps, 
like that trembling daring with which a child touches a hot tea-urn. 
because it has been forbidden so that the mind has its own white and 
black angel; the same or similar amusement as may be supposed to 
take place between an old debauchee and a prude—the feeling resent¬ 
ment^ on the one hand, from a prudential anxiety to preserve appear 
ances and have a character; and, on the other, an inward symparhy 
with the enemy. We have only to suppose society innocent, and t'icn 
nine-tenths of this sort of wit would be like a stone that falls in sr iw, 
making no sound, because exciting no resistance; the remainder le^s 
on Its being an oflence against the good manners uf human nature itself. 

“This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with wit, 
drollery, fancy, and even humour; and wc have only to regret the 

misalliance; but that the latter are quite distinct from the former, may 
t_j._ :i... 1_ t- .* •. ■__.■_.1.. ..r .1... 


Shandy,' and by supposing, instead of them, the presence of two or 

_ . ve 1 . . .. mi 1^ SI « . _ 




cannot be too severely censured for thus using the best di^nsltions of 
our nature as ihe panders and condiments for &e basest."—CoLERiuce* 
ItiUrary Hemains, vol. i. pp. 141, 24a. 
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these past writers and of one who lives amongst us now, and am 
grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet and unsullied 
page which the author of “David Copperfield" gives to iiiy 
children. 


“ JetL sur cette bouic, 

T.aid, chdtif et souflTrant; 

Etouflfd dans la foule, 

Fautc d'etre asscr grand: 

Unc plainte touchante 

De ma bouche sortit 

Le bon Dicu me till . Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit' 

Chanter, ou je m’almse, 

E>t ma tJche ici-ba>>. 

Tons ceux qu'aiiisi j'niiiusCf 
Ne ni'aimcront-ils pas? ” 

In those charming lines of iJdranger, one may^ancy described 
the c.irccr, the sufferings, the genius, the gentle nature of Cold- 
&MITII, and the esteem 111 which wc hold him. Who, of the 
millions whom he has amused, doesn't love him? To be llv; 
most beloved of English writers, what a title that is for a man ! 
A wilfl youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and aflcction, 
quits the country village, where his boyhood has been passed in 
happy musing, m idle shelter, iii fond longing to see the great 
worlri out of doors, and achieve name and fortune, and after 
years of dire struggle, and neglect and jMverty, his heart turning 
back as fondly to his native place as it had longed eagerly for 
change when sheltered theie, ho wnlos a book and a poem, full 
of the recollections and feelings of home; he paints the friends 
and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakeiield 
w ith remembrances of Lissoy. Wander he must, but he carries 
away a home>rc1ic with him, and dies with it on his breast. 
His natuic is truant; in repose it longs for change: as on the 

* He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages never 
forgets what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling 
distinguishes whatever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to the 
generosity of a disposition which knew no bounds but his last guinea.... 

“ The admirable ease and grace_ of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the principal characters are designed, make 
the ' Vicar of Wakefield ’ one of the most delicious morsels of fictitious 
composition on which the human mind was ever employed. 

“. . . Wc read the 'Vicar of Wakefield’ in youth and in age—we 
return to it again and agdin, and bless the memory of an author who 
contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature, Walter Scott. 
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journey it looks back for friends and quiet. He passes to-day 
in building an air-castlc for to-morrow, or in writing yesterday’s 
•elegy; and he would fly away this hour, but tliat a cage and 
necessity keep him. What is the charm of his verse, of his 
style, and humour ? Ilis sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, 
his soft smile, his tremulous symixithy, the weakness which he 
owns? Your love for him is half pity. You come hot and 
tired from the day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to you. 
Who could harm the kind vagrant harper ? Whom did he ever 
hurt ? He carries no weapon, save the harp on which he plays 
to you; and with which he delights great and humble, young 
and old, the captains in the tents, or the soldiers round the fire, 
or the women and children in the villages, at whose porches he 
stops and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With that 
sweet story of the "Vicar of Wakefield"* he has found entry 

* “ Now Herder c.me,*' says Goethe in his autobiography, relating 
his first acquainuncc with Goldsmith’s masterpiece, and together w ith 
his great knowledge brought many other aids, anil the later publicaiionit 
besides. Among these he announced to us the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield' as 
an excellent work, with the Geiman translation of which he would make 
IIS acquainted by reading it aloud to us jiimself. ... 

"A Protestant country clergym.in is perhaps the most beautiful 
subject for a modern idyl; he appears like Meicmzedeck, as priest and 
king in one person. To the most innocent situation which can be 
imagined on earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for the most part, 
united by similarity of occupation as well as by equality in family 
relationships; he is a f.tthcr, a master of a family, an agriculturist, and 
thus perfectly a member of the community. On this pure, beautiful 
‘Carthfy foundation rests liis higher calling; to him is it given to guide 
men through life, to take care of their spiritual education, to bless them 
at all the leading epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, 
to console them, and, if consolation is not suflicient for tlie present, to 
call up and guarantee the hope of .1 happier future. Imagine such a 
man with pure human sentiments, strong enough not to dexnatc from 
tliem^ under any circumstances, and by this already elevated above the 
mulutude of whom one cannot expect purity and firmness; give him 
the learning necessary for his office, as well as a cheerful, eqiia'ile 
activity, which is even passionate, as it neglects nr moment to do g >rKl 
—and you will have him well endowed. Hut at the same time add the 
necessary limitation, so that he must not only pause in a small circle, 
but mav also, perchance, pass over to a smaller ; ^rant him good-nature, 
placabifity^ resolution, and everything else pr.Tistworthy that .s))riiigs 
from a decided character, and over all this a cheerful spirit of 1 orapfi- 
ance, and a smiling toleration of his own failings and those of others,— 
then you will have put together pretty well the image of our excellent 
Wakraeld. 

" Tlie delineation of this character on his course of life through joys 
and sorrows, the ever-increasing interest of the story, by the combina¬ 
tion of the entirely natural with the strange and the singular, make this 
novel one of the best which have ever been written; besides this, it has 
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into every castle and every hamlet in Europe. Not one of us, how¬ 
ever busy or hard, but once or twice i n our lives has passed an even¬ 
ing with him, and undergone the charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith's father was no doubt the good Doctor Primrose, 
whom we all of us know.* Swift was yet alive, when the little 

the great .idvantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian 
—represents the reward of a good-will and perseverance in tlic right, 
strengthens an unconditional confidence in God, and attests the final 
triumph of good over evil; and all ihis without a trace of cant or 
pedantry The author w'as preserved from both of these by an elevation 
of mind that shows itself throughout in the form of irony, by which thii 
little work must appear to us as wise as it is .'inimble. *1 he author. Dr. 
Goldsmith, has, witliout question, a great insight into the moral world, 
into ith strength and its infirmities , bin at the same time he can thank¬ 
fully acknowledge that he is an Englishman, .and reckon highly the 
advantages which his country and Ins iiaiion alTord him The family, 
with the delineation of which he oceiipics himself, stands upon one oi 
the last Steps of cili/cn comfort, and yet conics in contact with the 
highest; its narrow circle, which becomes still more ci>i;|^racled, touches 
upon the great world through the natural and civil roursc of things ; 
this httic skiff floats on the agitated waves of English life, and in weal 
or woe it has to expect injury or help from the vast fleet which sails 
around it 

" I may suppose that my re.aders know this work, and h.*ivc it in 
memory ; whoever hciirs it named fur the first tune here, as well as he 
who IS induced to read it again, will thank me." - f'oK 1 Truth and 
Poetry I Jromnty mun J.iJe. (Knglish rranslatiuii, vol. i. pp 378,379.) 

“ He seems from infancy to haii. been compounded of two natuies, 
one bright, the other blundering; or to have had fairy gifts laid in his 
cradle by the * good peimic' who haunted his birthplace, the old goblin 
mansion on the banks of the Inny. “ He carries with him the waywaid 
elfin spirit, if we may so term it, throughout Ins career. His fairy gifts 
are of no avail at .school, academy, or college : they unfit him for eJose 
study and practical science, and tender him heedless of everything that 
does not address itself to Ins poetical imagination and genial .ind lest ve 
feelings ; they dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll about 
hedges, green lanes, and haunted streams, to re\d with jovial com¬ 
panions, or to rove the country like a gipsy in quest of odd adventures. 

. . . Though his circumstances often compelled him to assoantc with 
the poor, they never could betray him into companionship with tlic 
depraved. His relish for humour, and for the study of char.acter, as w'e 
have before observed, bmiiglit him often into convivial company of a 
vulgar kind; but he discriminated between their vulgarity and their 
amusing qu.dities, or rather wrought from the whole store familiar features 
of life which form the staple of his most popular writings ”— Washtngton 
l7vmg 

* ‘^he family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was occasionally 
written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable standing in Ireland, and seems 
always to have held a rcsfiectable station in society. Its ongiii is 
English, .supposed to he derived from that w'hich was long settled at 
Crayford m Kent."— Prior’s Life o/Goldsnuth. 

Oliver’s father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather were 
clergymen; nnd two of them married clergymen’s daughters. 
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Oliver was bom at Pallas, or Pallasmorc, in the county of 
Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, two years after the child's birth. 
C'harles Goldsmith removed his family to Lissoy, in the county 
Westmeath, that sweet *' Auburn " which every person who hears 
me has seen in fancy. Here the kind parson * brought up his 
eight children ; and loving all the world, as his son says, fancied 
all the world loved him. He had a crowd of poor dependants 
besides those hungry children. He kept an open table; round 
which sat ilatterers and poor friends, who laughed at the honest 
rector's many jokes, and ate the produce of his seventy acres of 
farm. I'hosc who have seen an Irish house in the present day 
can fancy tliat one of Lissoy. The old beggar still has his 
allotted corner by the kitchen turf; the maimetl old soldier stiU 
gets his potatoes and buttermilk ; the poor cottier :»till asks his 
honour’s chanty, and prays God bless his reverence for the six¬ 
pence , the ragged pensioner still takes his place by right and 
.siiffer.ince, “i here’s still a crowd in the kitchen, and a crowd 
round the parlour table, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. 
If an Irishman comes to r.ondon to make his fortune, he has a 
half-dozen of Irish dependants who take a percentage of his 
earnings. The good Charles Goldsmith f left but little provision 

* " At church, with meek and unnflTected grace. 

His looks adorn’d the vencnble place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools who came to scoff remain'd to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal each hones>t rustic ran; 

!E'en children follow'd with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

HU ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giicn. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the v:de, and midw.-iy leaves the storm, 

Tliough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.”— TAe Deserted VUlftgf, 

t *’ !n May this year (1768), he lost his broth», the Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith, for whom he rad been unable to obtain preferment in the 
Church. ... 

. To the curacy of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend of which, 
flirty p^ unds a year, is sufficiently celcbiated by his brother’s lines. ^ It 
has been stated that Mr, Goldsmith added a school, which, after having 
been held at more than one* place in the vicinity, was final ^ fixed 
at Lissoy. Here his talents and industiy gave it cxiebrity, and under 
his care the sons of many of the neighbouring gentry received their 
education. A. fever breaking out among the boys aiwut 17651 they 
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for his hungry race when death summoned him ; and one of his 
daughters being engaged to a Stjuire of rather superior dignity, 
Charles Goldsmith impoverished the rest of his family to provide 
the girl with a dowry. 

The small-po\, which scourged all Europe at that time, and 
ravaged the roses off the cheeks of half the world, fell foul of 
poor little Oliver's face, when the child was eight years old, and 
left him scarred and disfigured for his life. An old woman 111 
his father’s village taught him his letters, and pronounced him a 
dunce: Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took him m 
hand: and from Paddy Bymc, he was transmitted to a clergy¬ 
man at Elphin. When a child -was sent to school m those days, 
the classic phrase was that he was placed under Mr. So-and-so's 
ferule. Poor little ancestors! It is hard to think how ruthlessly 
you were birched; and how' much of needless w'hipping and 
tears our small forefathers hail to undergo! A relative-—kind 
uncle Contarine—took tlie main charge of little Noll; who went 
through his school-days righteously doing as little work as ho 
could; robbing orchards, playing at ball, and making his 
pocket-money fly about whenever fortune sent it to him. Evety- 
body knows the story of that famous “Mistake of a Night,” 
when the young schoollioy, ptovided with a guinea and a nag, 
rode up to the " Ix'st house " m Artlagh, called for the landlord’s 
company over a Ixiirle of wine ot supper, and for a hot cake for 
breakfast in the morning; and found, when he asked for the 
bill, that the best house' was Sipiire Featherstone's, and not the 
inn for which he mistook it. Who does not know every story 
about Goldsmith? That is a ddightful and fantastic picture of 
the child dancing and capering about in the kitchen at home, 
when the old fiddler gibed at him for his ugliness, and called 
him iEsop; and little Noll made his repartee of “ Heralds pro¬ 
claim aloud this saying—See A^sop dtoncing and his monkey 
playing.” One can fancy a queer pitiful look of humour and 

dispersed for a time, but re-assembling at Atblonc, he continued his 
scholastic labours there until the time of his death, which happened, 
like that of his brother, about tlie forty-fiflh year of his age He was 
a man of lan excellent heart and an amiabfe disposition,”—P kior'^ 
Goldsmith. 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My lieart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain,^ 

And drags at eath remove a lengthening ch^.'* 

The Trmreller. 
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appeal upon that little scarred face—the funny little dancing 
figure, the funny little brogue. In his life, and his writings, 
which arc the honest expression of it, he is constantly bewailing 
that homely face and person; anon he surveys them in the glass 
ruefully; and presently assumes the most comical dignity. He 
likes to deck out his little person in splendour and fine colours. 
He presented himself to l>c examined for ordination in a pair of 
scarlet breeches, and said honestly that he did not like to go into 
the Church, because he was fond of coloured clothes. When 
he tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by crook a 
black velvet suit, and looked as big and grand as he could, and 
kept his hat over a patch on the old coat: in Ijctter days he 
Moomed out in plum-colour, in blue silk, and in new velvet. 
For some of those splendours the heirs and assignees of Mr. 
Filby, the tailor, have never been paid to tins day : perhaps the 
kind tailor and his creditor have met and settled their little 
account in Hailes.* 

They showed until lately a window at Trinity College, 
Dublin, on which the name of O. Goldsmith was’ engraved with 
a diamond. Whose diamond wus it? Not the young sizar’s, 
who made but a poor figure in that place of learning. He wa.s 
idle, penniless, and fond of pleasure + he learned his way early 
to the pawnbroker's shop. He wrote ballads, they say, for the 
street-singers, who paid him a crown for a poem, and ins plea¬ 
sure was to steal out at night and hear his verses sung. He 
w'as chastised by his tutor foi giving a dance in his rooms, 
and took the Ixix on the ears so much to heart, that he packed 
up his all, pawned his books and little property, and dis¬ 
appeared from college and family. He said he intended to go 
to America, but when his money was spent, the >uung prodigal 
came home ruefully, and the good folks there killed their calf^ 
it was but a lean one—and welcomed him back. 

Aftei college he hung about his mother's house, and lived f ir 
some years tlic life of a buckcen—passed a month with this 
relation and that, .a year with one patron, a great deal of time 

* “When Goltlsmith^ died, half the unpaid bill he owed to Mr. 
William Fillw (.imountinR in all to £^^ was for clothes supplied to 
this nephew Hodson.”— Fokstkr’s Gohismith^ p. 520. 

As tnis .lephew Hodson ended his days (see the same page) “a 
prosperous Irish gentleman," it is not unreasonable to wish that he 
had cleared off Mr. Filby's bill, 

t “Poor fellow! He hardly knewan ass from a mule, nor a turkey from 
a goose, but when he saw it on the table. "—Cumderland's MetMtrs , 
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at the public-house.* Tired of this life, it was resolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Tcniplc; but he got no 
farther on the road to London and the \ioolsack than Dublin, 
where ho gambled away the fifty pounds given to him for his 
outfit, and whence he returned to the indefatigable forgiveness 
of home. Then he determined to be a doctor, and uncle 
C'ontanne helped him to a coujile of years at Kdinburgh. 7 'hcri 
from lildinburgh he felt that he ought to hoar the famous pro¬ 
fessors of Leyden and Pans, and wrote most amusing pompous 
letters to his uncle about the groat Farheini, Du Petit, and 
Dulianicl du hfoiiceau, whose lectures he proposed to follow. 
If uncle Contarinc believed those letters—if Oliver’s inolher 
bclievod th.at story which the youth related of his going to C'ork, 
With the purpose of embarking for .\mericn, of his having paid 
his passage-money, and having sent his kit on board; of the 
anonymous captain sailing away with Oliver's valuable luggage, 
m a nameless ship, never to return ; if uncle Cdfitaniie and the 
mother .it lUllyniahoii believed lus stories, they must have been 
a very simple pair; as it was a very simple rogue indeed who 
cheated them. When the lad, after failing m his clerical 
examin.atioii, after failing in his plan for studying the law, took 
leave of these projects and of his ]iarents, and set out for I£din- 
burgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy Ilallymahon, and 
green native turf, and sparkling river for the last lime. He was 
never to look on old Ireland more, and only in fancy revisit her. 

" But me not dcsiincd Mirh delights to sli.ire, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 

Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 

That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies' 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my otvn. ’ 

1 spoke in a former lecture of that high courage which enabled 
Fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, and poverty, always to 
retain a cheerful spirit .ind to keep his manly benevolence and 
love of truth intact, as if these treasures had IxM^n confided to 

* “These youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often 
disturb the mind only in order to its future refinement: a life spent in 
phlegmatic apathy resembles those liquors which never ferment, and arc 
consequently always muddy. " — Oocdsm itii. Memoir of Vvltaire. 

“ He [Jonnson] said * Goldsmith was a_ plant that flowered late. 
There appeared nothing remarkable about hir* when he was young.'"— 
Bosivell. 
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him for the public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity 
for their honourable employ, and a constancy equally happy 
and admirable I think was shown by Coldsmitli, whose sweet 
and friendly nature bloomed kindly always m the midst of a 
life’s storm, and rain, and bitter weather.* The poor fellow 
was never so friendless but he could befriend some one; never 
so pinched and wretched but he could give of his cnist, and 
speak his word of compassion. If he had but hiS fiute left, he 
could give that, and make the children happy m the dreary 
London court. Ifc could give the coals in that queer coal¬ 
scuttle w'e road of to his poor neighbour; he could give away 
his blankets in college to the poor \Mdow, and warm himself as 
he best might m the feathers: he could pawn Ins coat to save 
Ins landlord from gaol; when he was a school-ush ;r he spent 
Ins earnings in treats for the boys, and the good-natured school¬ 
master's Wife said justly that she ought to keep Mr. Cioldsmith's 
money as well as the young gentlemen's. When lie met his 
pupils in later life, nothing would satisfy tiie Doctor but he 
must treat them still. " Have you seen the print of me after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds?" he asked of one ot his old pupils. 
"Not seen It? not bought it? Sure, J.ack, if your picture had 
been published, I’d not have been without it lialf-an-hour." 
His purtic and his heart w'eic everybody's, and Ins friends' as 
much as his own. When he was at the height of l.is reputation, 
and the Earl of Northumberland, going as Loi J Lieutenant to 
Ireland, asked if he could be of any scivice to Doctor Gold¬ 
smith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, and not himself, to 
tJic great man, "My jxitions," he g.illantly said, "are the 
booksellers, and I want no others, "f H.ird patrons they were, 

* "All ‘inspired idiot,’ Ooldsmith, hangs strangely about him [John¬ 
son]. . . . Yet. on the whole, there is no evil in the * gooseberry-fool,’ 
but rather much good; of a finer, if of a wc.'ilcer sort than Jo1in<>oii'-.; 
and all the more genuine th.it he himself could never become consi-: us 
of It, -though unhappily never cease atUmpiitig to become so: tlic 
.'lutho- of the genuine ‘ Vic.ir of Wakefield,* nill he will he, must needs 
fiy towards such a moss of genu ne nianhouJ."— Caklvlk's Essays (end 

ed ), \ il IV. p. QX 

t "At present, the few poets of £iigl.ind no longer depend on the 
creat for subsistence; they nave now no other patrons but the public, 
.ind the public, collectively considered, is .i good and a generous ui-aster. 
It IS indeed too frequently mistaken as to the merits of every c'lndidatc 
for favour; but to make amends it is never mistaken long. A pc rform- 
ance indeed may be forced for a time into reputation, but, dest'iute of 
real merit, it soon sinks; tune, the touchstone of what is truly valuable, 
will soon discover the fr.md, and an author should never arrogate to 
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and hard VrOrk he did ; but he did not complain much: if m 
his early writings some bitter w'ords escaped him, some allusions 
to neglect and poverty, he i^ithdrcw these expressions when his 
works were republished, and Ixittcr days seemed to open for 
him ; and he did not care to complain that printer or publisher 
had overlooked his merit, or left him poor. The Court face 
was turned from lumest Oliver, the Court patronised Beattie; 
the fashion did not shine on him—fashion adored Sterne.* 
Fashion pronounced Kelly to be the gicat writer of comedy of 
his day. A little—not ill-huniour, l»ut plaintiveness—a little 
betrayal of woundeil piide which he showed, render him not the 
less amiable. 7 'he author of the '* Vk ir of Wakefield " had a 
right to jirotest when Newbery kepi bat k the m.muscript for two 
years; had a right to be a little peevish with Sterne; a lillie 
angry when Colman’s actors dot lined their parts in his delightful 
comedy, when the man.iger refused to have a scene painted for 
it, and pronounced its damnation before hcaitng. lie had 
not the great public with him; but be had the noble Johnson, 


himself any share of success till liis works have been read at least ten 
years with satisfaction. 

"A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is perfectly 
sensible of their value. K\Lry polite member of the commuimy, by 
buying what he writes, contributes lo lewarcl him. _ The ridicule, there¬ 
fore, of living in a garret might h.ave been uit in the last age, but 
continues such no longer, hecausi' nn longer Irui A wiitcr of real 
merit now may easily Le ru h, if his heart Ik: set only on foituiie ; and 
for those who have nn merit, it is but fit that sucli should rtuiain ui 
merited obscurity Cloi dsmii h. c/ftVi/ ^the World, 1 lI. 84 

* Goldsmith attacked .Sterne olfvioiisly enough, censuring his in¬ 
decency, and slighting his wit, and ridiculing his ni.iniicr, in the 53rd 
letter in the “ Citizen of the World " 


“As in common conversation,” says he, "the best way lo m.akc the 
audience laugh by fiisi laughing yourself; so iii writing, the propercst 
manner is to sliow an attempt at humour, which will pass u|X)n mo^t 
for humour in reality. To elrect this, readers must be treated with the 
most perfect familiarity; in one page the author is lu make them a low 
bow, and in the next to ])ii11 them by the nose; he must Itilk in riddles, 
and then send them to bed in order to dream for the suliiUon," &c. 

Sterne's humourous mot on the subject of the gravest part of the 
charges, then, ns now, m.ade against liiin, may perhaps be quoted here, 
from the excellent, the respectable Sir Walter Scott:— 

*' Soon after ' Tristram’ had appeared, Sterne asked a Yorkshire heJy 
of fortune and condition, whether she had read his book ‘ I have nut, 
Mr. Sterne,' was the answer; ^.and to be plain with you, I am informed 
it IS not proper for female perusal.* ‘ My dear good lady,' replicil the 
author, * do not be gulled by such stories; the liook is like your young 
heir there' (pointing to a child of three years old, who was rolling on 
the carpet in his white tunic): * he shows at times a good deal that is 
usually concealed, but it is all in [icrfcct innocence.' ” 
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and the admirable Reynolds, and the great Giblx)n, and the 
groat Hurke, and the great Ko\—friends and admirers illustrious 
indoccl, as famous as those who, fifty years before, sat round 
loupe's table. t 

Nobody knows, and I daresay Goldsmith’s buoyant temper 
kfjit no account of, all the pains which he endured during the 
early period of his literary career. Should any man of letters m 
our day have to bear up against such. Heaven grant he may come 
out of the period of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as 
that which Goldsmith obstinately Ixirc in his breast. The insults 
to which he had to submit are shocking to read of—slander, 
contumely, vulgar satire, bnilal malignity perverting his coin- 
nioncst motives and actions; he had his share of these, and 
one's anger is roused at reading of them, as it is at seeing a 
woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion that a creature 
so very gentle and weak, and full of love, should have had to suffer 
so And he had worse than insult to undergo—to ow'ii to fault 
and deprcGite the anger of ruffians. There is a lettei of his 
extant to one Griffiths, a liookseller, in which poor (Toldsmitii is 
forced to confess that certain Ixiolcs sent by Griffiths are in the 
hands of a friend from whom Cioldsmith had Ix'cn forced to 
borrow money. “ He was wild, sir,” Johnson said, speaking of 
Gokbmitli to Hoswell with his gicat, wise benevolence and noble 
mercifulness of heart—“ Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir , ljut he is 
so no more." Ah! if we pily the good and Aveak man who 
suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently with him from w’hom 
misery extorts not only tears, but shame; let us think humbly 
anti charitably of the human nature that suffers so sadly and 
falls so low. Whose turn mav it bo to-morrow^ What weak 
heart, confident before trial, may not succumb under temptation 
invincible ? Cover tliu good man who has been vanquished— 
cover his face and pass on. 

For the last half-dozen years of his life, Goldsmith w'ns f ii 
removed from the pressure of any ignoble necessity: and in die 
receipt, indeed, of a pretty large income fiom the booksellers 
his patrons. Had he lived but a few years more, his public 
fame would have been as great as his private reputation, and he 
might have enjoyed alive a part of that esteem which his country 
h IS ever since paid to the vivid and versatile genius who has 
touched on almost every subject of literature, and couched 
nothing that he did not aclorn. Except in rare instances, a man 
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is known in our proA^ssion, and esteemed as a skilful Morkman, 
years befoie the lucky hit which trebles his usual gams, and 
stamps him a popular author. In the strength of his age, 
and the dawn of his reputation, having for backers and friends 
the most illustrious literary men of his time,* fame and pios- 
perity might have been m store for Goldsmith, had fate so willed 
It, and, at forty-six, had not sudden disease cairied him oil. I 
say prosperity rather than competence, for it is piobable that no 
sum could have put order into his aftairs or siifliccd fur his 
irreclaimable habits of dissipation. It must be reincmlxired that 
he owed ^2000 when he died. '* Was ever poet," fohnson 
asked, “sotnisted before?" As ha-i been the case witli many 
another good fellow of his nation, his life was tracked and his sub¬ 
stance wasted by crowds of luingiy beggars and l.tzy tlepi’ndants 
If they came at a lucky tunc (and be sure they knew his affairs 
belter than he did himself, and watched his pay-day), he gave 
them of his money. if they begged on cnipty-purse days, lie 
gave them Ins promissory bills or he treated them to ii tavern 
where he had credit; or he obliged them with an order upon 
honest Mr. 1 ' ilby for coats, for which he paid as long as he could 
earn, and until the shears of Filby were to cut foi him no more. 
^^taggcllng under a load of dibt and labour, liackcd by bailiffs 
and icproachful creditors, running from a hundicfl poor dc'pen- 
dants, whose apiiealing looks were perhaps the haidest of all 
Iiains for him to bear, devising fevered plans for the moriow, 
new histones, new comedies, all sorts of new' literary schemes, 
flying from all these into seclusion, and out of seclusion into 
pleasure—at last, at flvc-aiid-forty, death sci/cd him ■ind 
closed his career. I* 1 have been many a time in the ehanibers 

* "Goldsmith told us th.it he was now busy in writing a Natural 
History, and that lie might have full leisure for it, he hid taken 
lodgings at a farmer’s house, near to the six-mile stone in tlic Edgware 
Road,^ and had carried down his books in two returned postchaiscs. 
He said he believed the farmer’s family thought him an odd chdracter, 
similar to that m which the Spectator appeared to Ins landlady and her 
children; he was The Gentleman. Mr Mickle, the translator of the 
Lrusiadf and I, went to visit him at this place a few days afterwards. 
He was not at home; but having u curiosity to sec his apartment, vie 
went in, and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals sciawlcd 
upon the wall with a blacklead pencil.’’- Bos^vcU. 

* t When Goldsmith was dying, Dr. Tiirton said to him, * Your pube 
is in greater disorder than it should be, from the degree of fever which 
you have, is your mind at ease?' Goldsmith answered it was not.'— 
J 3 r. Johnson {in Boswell). 

" Chambers, you find, is gone far, and pour Goldsmith is gone much 
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in the Temple which were his, and passed up the staircase, 
which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds trod to sec their friend, 
ilieir poet, their kind Goldsmith—the stair on which the poor 
\\ omen sat weeping bitterly when they heard th.it the greatest 
and most generous of all men was dead within the black oak 
door.* Ah! it was a different lot from that for which the poor 
fellow sighed, wlicn he wrote with heart yearning for home those 
most charming of all fond verses, in which he fancies he revisits 
Auburn:— 

“ Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds. 

And. m.'iny a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy tram, 

Swells at my breast, and turii!i the past to pairi. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 

In^Il my grief*,—and Cod has given my share— 

1 still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life's taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 

1 still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill. 

Around my Arc an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all 1 felt and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns piirsiu, 

Pants to the place from whence at lir>>t he ll(.\s — 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline! 

Retreats from care that never must be mine—■ 


further. Tie died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fci^r of 
distress He had raised money nnd squandered it, by every artifice of 
acquisition and folly of expense. Tint let'not his failings be remembered ; 
he was a very great man. —Dr. Johnson to BossveU^ July 5th, 1774. 

* "When Purke was told [of Goldsmith's death] he burst into tc' is. 
Reynolds was in his painting-room when the messenger went to h in , 
but at once he laid nis pencil aside, which in times of great family 
distress he Imd not been known to do, left his painting-room, and did 
not re-enter it that day. ... 

"The staircase of Prick Court is said to have been filled^ with 
moumens, the reverse of domestic; women without a home, without 
domesticity of any kind, with no fnend but him they had come to weep 
for ; outcasts of that great, solitaiy, wicked city, to whom he had never 
forgotteu to be kind and chantable. And he had domestic mourners, 
ton. His cofiiii was reopened at the request of Miss Horrieck and her 
sister (such was the regard he was known to have for them') that a 
lock might be cut from his hair. It was in Mrs Gwyn’s pcis^sion 
when she died, after nearly seventy years.”— ForsTER's Colds$nitk, 
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How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of case; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations Ir^', 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly I 
For him no wretches bom to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

Hut on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way; 

And nil his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be past " 

In these verses, I need not say with what melody, with what 
touching truth, with what exquisite Ixxiuty of comparison—as 
indeed m hundreds more pages of the writings of this honest 
soul—the W'holc character of the man is told—his humble 
confession of faults and weakness; his pleasant little \anity, 
and desire that his village should admire him his simple 
scheme of good in which everybody was to be happy—no 
beggar was to be refused his dinner—nobody m fact w'as to 
work much, and he to be the harmless chief of tlie Utopia, and 
the monarch of the Irish Yvetot. He would have told again, 
and without fear of their failing, those famous jokes * which had 

* “ Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company was 
the occasion of his . ometlines appearing to such disadvantage, as one 
should hardly h,ive supposcil possible in a man of his genius. When 
his literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was 
much courted, he Iivcamc very jealous of the extraordinary attention 
which was everywhere paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of 
wits, he found faulty with inc for talking of Johnson as entitled to tlie 
honour of unquestionable superiority. ‘ Sir/_ said he, ‘ you are for 
making a monarchy of what should be a republic.' 

He was still more mortiiieil, when, talking in a company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered liinLself, to the admiration of all present, a 
German who sat next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself as if 
aiwut to speak, suddenly .stopped hiin, .saying, 'Stay, .stay—Toptor 
Shonson is going to xay zomctliing.' This w'ns no doubt very provoking, 
especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned 
it with strong expressions of indignation. 

“ It may also be observed that Goldsmith was sometimes content to 
be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occ.'isions would be con* 
sequential and important. An instance of this occurred in a small 
particular. Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his friends, 
as Beauclerk, Beau; Boswell, Borzy. ... I remember one day, when 
Tom Davies was telling that Doctor Johnson said—' We are all in labour 
for a name to Goldys play,' Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a 
liberty .should be taken with his name, and said, ‘ I have often desired 
him not to call me Goldy."' 

This is one of several of Boswell’s depreciatory mentions of Goldsmith 
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hung fire in London ; lie would have talked of his great filends 
of the Club—of iny Lord Clare and my Lord Uibhop, niy I^ord 
Nugent—sure he knew them intimately, and was hand and 
glove with bunic of the best men in town—and he would have 
spoken of Johnson and of Burke, and of Sir Joshua who had 
jwinted him—and he would have told wonderful sly stones of 
Ranelagli and the Pantheon, and the masquerades at Madame 
< 'ornelis'; and he would have toasted, with a sigh, the Jcssainy 
Bride—the lovely Mary llorneck. 

The figure of that charming young lady forms one of the 
prettiest recollections of Goldsmith’s life. She and her beautiful 
sister, who married Bunbury, the graceful and humourous 
amateur artist of those days, when Gilray had but just begun tf) 
try his powers, were among the kindest and dearest of Goldsmith's 
many friends, cheered and pitied him, travelU^ abroad with 
him, madejiim welcome a their home, and gave him many a 
pleasant holiday^ He bought his finest clothes to figure at 
their country-house at Barton—^hc wrote them droll \crscs. 
'They loved him, laughed at him, played him tnc];s, anti made 
him happy. He asked for a loan from Gainek, and Gairick 
kindly supplied him, to enable him to go to Barton ' but there 
were to be no more holidays and only one brief struggle more 
for poor Goldsmith. A lock of his hair was taken from the 

—which may well irritate biographers ami admirers, and also those who 
take that more kindly and more profound view of ikiswell's ou 11 char¬ 
acter, which was opened up hy Mr Carlyle's famous article on liis Iiook 
No wonder that Mr. Irving calls Boswell an “ incarnnlioti of toadyism.'* 
And the worst of it is, that [ohiison himself has suflcrLd from tins habit 
of the Laird of AuchiiilcLic's I'eople arc apt to forcet under what 
Boswellian stimulus the great Boctor uttered miiny nasty things:— 
things no more indicative of tlie nature of the depths of Ins charactci 
than the phosphoric gleaming of the sea, when struck at night, is 
indic.'itive of radical corruption of nature * In truth, it is clear enough 
on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appretiaUd each nl' tr, 
and that they niiitu;dly knew it. They «*««, as it were, trippci <[> 
and Hung against c.ich other, occasionally, hy the blundering and silly 
gam!j>>lling of people in ooiiipamr. 

Soiiirthing must he allowed for Boswell’s " rivalry for Johnson’s good 
graces ' with Oliver (as Sir Walter Scott has remarked), for Olu cr w.'is 
intimate with the Doctor before his biographer was,—and, .is ive all 
reinemlier, marched off with him to “take tea with Mrs. Willuirns" 
before Boswell had advanced to that honourable degree of iiiiunacy. 
But, in (ruth, Boswell—though he perhaps showed more talent in his 
delineation of the Doctor than is generally ascribed to him—lud not 
faculty to take a fair view of two great men at a time. Besides, as Mr. 
Forster justly remarks, “he was impatient of Goldsmith from, the first 
hour of then acquaintance."— Lj/c and Adventures, p. 
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coffin find given to the Jessnmy Bndc. She lived quite into our 
tmif Hnzlitt saw lier an old lady, but beautiful still, 111 North- 
cote’'! jiaintmg-room, who told thi; eager critic how pioud she 
always was that (Joldsmith had admired her. The younger Col- 
man has left a touching icniinisccnce of him (vol. 1. 63, 64) * — 

" I was only five >eais old," he says, " when Goldsmith took 
rne on his knee one evening whilst he was drinking collee with 
iny father, and began to play with me, whicli amiable act 1 
returned, with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a 
veiy smart slap on the face, it must have been a tinglei, lor it 
left the marks of my spitel111 paw on his cheek. This infantile 
outrage was foilowred by summary ju^t ce, and I W'as lockt'd ii|i 
by my indignant father in .in adjoining room to undergo solitary 
iiiijnisonmeiit in the dark. Heie 1 began to howl and sercam 
most aboTiiniably, which wa.s no bad .step towards my liberation, 
since thosi* who were not inclined to pity me might be likely to 
set me free for the jiurposc of abating a nuisance. 

*' At length a generous fiiond appealed to cxtncffle me from 
jeopardy, and tliat generous frieml was no other than the man 
J had so wantonly molested by assault and battery—it was the 
tcnder-henitcd Doctor himself, with a lighted candle m his hand 
and a smile upon his countenance, whi^ was still partially red 
from the eflccts of my petulance. 1 sulked and sobbed as he 
fondleil and soothed, till I began to brighten. Goldsmith seized 
the piopitioiis moment of returning good-humour, when he 
put (low n the caiulle and U'gan to conj'ure. He placed three 
hats, whicli happened to be in the room, and a shilling under 
each. 'I'he .shillings, he told me, were England, I'r.'ince, and 
S[)am. ‘ Hey presto coek.ilorum • ’ cried the Doctor, and lo, oi> 
uncovering the shillings, w'hich had licen dispersed each beneath 
a separate hat, they were all found congregated under one. 1 
was no politician at five years old, and therefore might not have 
w'onrlered at the sudden revolution which brought England, 
France, and Spain all under one crown; but as .nlso I w'as no 
conjuror, it ania/ed me beyond measure. . . . From th.it time, 
whenever the Doctor canie to visit my father, ' J plucked his 
gown to share the good man's smile; ’ a game at romps 
constantly ensued, and we were alwrays cordial friends and 
meiry playfellows. Our unequal companionship varied some¬ 
what as to sports as I grew older; but it did not last long: mv 
senior playtmatc died in his forty-fifth year, when I had attained 
iTiy eleventh. ... In all the numerous accounts of his virtues 
and foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowledge of nature 
and Ignorance of the world, his ' compassion for another’s woe' 
was alwavs predominant; and my trivial story of his humouring 
a frownrd child weighs but as a feather in the recorded scale of 
his benevolence." 
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Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if you like—^but merciful, 
gentle, generous, full of love and pity. He passes out of our 
life, and goes to render his account beyond it. Think of the 
poor pensioners weeping at his grave; think of the noble spirits 
That admired and deplored him; think of the righteous pen 
that wrote his epitaph—and of the wonderful and unanimous 
response of affection with which the world has paid back the 
love he gave it. His humour delighting us still: his song fresh 
and beautiful as when first he charmed with it: his words m all 
our mouths: his very weaknesses beloved and familiar—hi£ 
benevolent spirit seems still to smile upon us; to do gentle 
kindnesses; to succour with sweet cliarity: to soothe, caress, 
and forgive: to plead with the fortunate for the unh.ippy and 
the poor. 

His name is the last in the list of those men of humour 
who have formed the themes of the discourses which you have 
heard so kindly. 

Long before I had ever hoped for such an audience, or 
dreamed of the possibility of the good fortune which has 
brought me so many friends, I was at issue with some of my 
literary brethren upon a point—which they held from tradi¬ 
tion 1 think rather than experience—that our profession W'as 
neglected in this country; and that men of letters w'crc ill 
received and held in slight esteem. It would hardly bo grate¬ 
ful of me now to alter my old ojpinion that we do meet with 
good-will and kindness, with generous helping hands in the 
time of our necessity, with cordial and friendly recognition. 
What claim had any one of these of whom I have been speak¬ 
ing, but genius? What return of gratitude, fame, affection, 
did it not bring to all ? 

What punishment befell those who were unfortunate amoi y, 
them, hut that which follows reckless habits and careless livr.5 ? 
For these faults a wit must suffer hke the dullest prodigal 
that ever ran in debt. He must pay the tailor if he wears 
the coat; his children must go in rags if he spends his money 
at the tavern; he can't come to Lomlon and be made Lord 
C!hancellor if he stops on the road and gambles away his lost 
shilling at Dublin. And he must pay the social penahy of 
these follies too, and expect that the world will shun the man of 
bad habits, that women will avoid the man of loose life, that 
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prudent folks will close their doors as a precaution, and before 
a demand should be made on tlicir pockets by the needy 
prodigal. With what difliculty had any one of these men to 
contend, save that eternal and mechanical one of want of means 
and lack of capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, 
young doctors, young soldiers and sailors, of inventors, manu¬ 
facturers, shopkeepers, have to complain? Hearts as bra\c 
and resolute as ever beat in the breast of any wit or poet, 
sicken and break daily in the vain endeavour and unavailing 
struggle against life's difficulty. Don't we see daily mined 
inventors, grey-haired midshipmen, baulked heroes, blighted 
curates, barristers pining a hungry life out m chambers, the 
attorneys never mounting to their garrets, whilst scores of 
them arc ra|)ping at the door of the successful quack below? 
If these suffer, who is the author, that he should be exempt? 
Let us bear our ills with the same constancy with which 
others endure them, accept our manly part in lifr, hold our 
own, and ask no more. I can conceive of no kings or laws 
causing or curing Goldsmith's improvidence, or Fielding’s fatal 
love of pleasure, or Dick Steele's mama for running races with 
the constable. You never can outrun that sure-footed officer— 
not by any swiftness or by dodges devised by any genius, how¬ 
ever great; and he carries off tlic Tatler to the spunging-hou.se, 
or taps the Citi/en of the World on the shoulder as ho would 
any other mortal. 

Docs society look down oi^ a man because he is an autlior ? 
I suppose if people want a buffoon (hey tolerate him only in so 
far as he is amusing; it can hardly be expected that they 
should respect him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of 
honour provided for the author of the last new novel or poem ? 
how long is he to reign, and keep other potentates out of 
possession? He retires, grumbles, and prints a lamentation 
that literature is despised. If Captain A. is left out of I^idy 
B.'s parties, he does not state that the army is despised: if 
Lord C. no longer asks Counsellor D. to dinner. Counsellor D. 
docs not announce that the bar is insulted. He is not fair to 
society if he enters it with this suspicion hankering alx)ut 
him; if he is doubtful about his reception, how hold up his 
head honestly, and look frankly in the f.ice that world about 
which be is full of suspicion? Is he place-hunting, and thinking 
in bis mind that he ought to be made an Ambassador like 
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Prior, or .i Secretary of State Uke ^ddison? his pretence of 
equality falls to the ground at (mce^ he is scheming for a 
patron^, not shaking the hand of a 1)^cnd, when he meets 
the world. Treat such a man as he d^Nirves; laugh at his 
buffoonery, and give him a dinner and jour; laugh at 
his self-sufficiency and absurd assumptions of superiority, and 
his equally ludicrous airs of martyrdom: laugh at his flattery 
and his scheming, and buy it, if it’s worth thp. 'having. Le t 
the wag have his dinner and the hireling his pay, if ypu want 
him, and make a profound bow to ihc grand homme incompris, 
and the boisterous martyr, and show him the door. The 
great world, the great aggregate experience, has its good 
.sense, as it has its good hpmour. It detects a pretender, as 
It trusts a loyal licart. It is kind in the mam: how should it 
be otherwise than kind, when it is so wise, and clear-headed ? 
To any literary man who says, " It despi.ses my profession," I 
say, with al^ my might—no, no, no. It may pass over your 
individual case—how many a brave follow has failed m the 
race and perished unknown in the struggle •—but it treats you 
ait you merit in the main. If you serve it, it is not unthankful; 
if you please it, it is pleased ; if you cringe to it, it detects you, 
and scorns you if you are mean; it returns your cheerfulness 
with its good humour; it deals not ungenerously with your 
weaknesses; it recognises most kindly your merits; it gives 
you a fair place and fair play. To any one of those men of 
whom we have spoken was it in the main ungrateful? A king 
might refuse (loldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep 
his masterpiece and the delight Of all the world in his des^ for 
two years; but it was mistake;..and not ill-will, ‘^oble and 
illustrious names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison! dear and 
honoured memories of Goldsmith aq[d Fielding! kind friends, 
teachers, benefactors I who shall Skf that our country, which 
continues to bring you such an unceasing tribute of applause, 
admiration, love, sympathy, does not do honour to the literary 
calling in the honour which it bestows upon you f 
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